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PttEFACE 


The .surldon find loiifi-prolrncteu illnesstd M r. W. H. Hff,dLar. Ihe 
Editor ol itic (lollucted Works of R. Cr. Bliaiidarkar. has prevented 
him from reading the proofs of the Indexes ot this volunio, 
The Indexes, themselves were loft incomplete by the editor, and 
have been completed by Mr. (J. N. Shrigondekar, B. A,, ot th# 
Publication Department of the Institute. Mr. IJtgikar, 1 am 
glad to add, has recovered remarkably well from a verv had 
attack of paralysis, and it is to be hoped that lie will be able 
to write an Introduction to the first volume ot the Collected 
Works which will, however, be the last !<■ be pnblislicd, 

V. 0 . PARANJI’L, 

Super ulteiuleut. rublicahon Uepl 

of the B, t). R IiiNtjfcut#. 


Hsipaficaml, Sake 1H5(I 
( 20Ui August, 11)28 ' j 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT ON THE SEARCH FOR 
SANSKRIT MANUSCRIPTS DURING THE YEAR 1882-831 
AND ON THE STATE OF THE PRESENT 
COLLECTIONS OF MANUSCRIPTS. 


EXPENDITURE 

P'ram the bPRiniiins of the official year to about the middla 
of yeptomber Iasi 1 was in sole chari'e of the ojierations in 
connection with the Search. Thereafter, the work, as well as 
the funds, wcr(' divided between Professor Poiorson and luysoll. 
Out of tlie grant of TJs. 8,000, I had up to Sejiteinber spent 
Us. 2,.')00, and tlie balance, alter deducting Us. .'j-lS, which had 
to be Set ajiai't for Inseriplions, was Us. 4,1*02. Out of tins, oni'- 
hall or Us. 2,17li war iilaci'd at the disposal of Ih'ofessor 
Peterson and tlie oilier hall was entrusted to me. 01 tins 1 
silent Us. 2,l.'.V0“ll, so that, in all, niy expenses during the year 
amounted to Us. Llt-kVO-l). Manuscripts ol the value of 
Us. bill-O-ll paid lor out of this amount were, as stated in the 
last yi'ar’S Ueiiort, included in the list then sulunilted, whi'rofore 
the results now' to be reported, have eost Oovermueut 
U.s. 4,51.7-P4-1*. 

01 this anionnt. Us. .'!l7.'J-ld-0 were paid foi’ tin' 772 
Manuscripts purchased this year and the reniaindei. 
Us. 1,042-2-11, was .s|)eiit on the salaries and travelling expi'iises 
of the agents .and Gastrins employed lor collecting Manuscripts 
and cataloguing Private Libraries. 


1 Origm.Jly pulilished m 1SS4 .;t the Government (Viitial I'l-ej,.-!. I’.oiiil>.u [N. B. U.i 

2 Tin* r>Ligin;ii Report w dotol 6th St'pteiutiei ISS3. [ N. R. t' ] 


1 [1!. G. Blimulnrk.ar’s Woiks, Vol. II j 
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BEPORT ON SEARCH FOR SANSKRIT MSS., 1882-83 


MANUSCRIPTS PURCHASED IN GUJARATH AND 
IN THE MARATHA COUNTRY 

The catalogue of these Manuscripts is divided into two 
sections, in the first of which are entered Manuscripts collected 
in Gujarath, and in the second those purchased in the Maratha 
Country. The Gujarath section comprises Nos. 1—486 and the 
other. Nos. 487—772. 

I will now give a brief analysis of the collection noticing all 
the particulars of a literary and historical importance, which 
from a hasty examination of the Manuscripts, I have boon able 
to gather. 


VEDAS 

Under the head of Vedas including Upanisads are entered two 
complete copies of the Vnjasaueya Saiiihita. one in each section 
( Nos. 12,13 and 42;)), and one of the Pada te.xt of the Kanva 
Sakha of that Veda (No. 482). Nos. 3 and 4 are complete 
copies of two ot the fovir principal song-books of the Silma Veda. 
We have also in this class, Manuscri[)t8 of eight out of the fourteen 
Kilndas or divisions of the Satapatha Briilimapa and double 
copies of some ot them. 

No. 14 is a copy of a part of Uata’s Bhasya or commentary on 
the Vajasaneya Saiiihita. The fr^agment begins in the middle 
of Chajiter II, and extends up to aliout the end of 
Chapter XXI; but a good many intermediate leaves are wanting. 
No. 16 is a copy of the latter paid of the same work, 
and begins with Chapter XIX, and comes down to the 
end, one intermediate leaf only being lost. This was transcribed 
in the Saiiivat year 1431 corresponding to 137;') a. p., and 
is one of the oldest paper Manuscripts wo possess. No. 14, and 
No. 15 ( which is another fragment of the first part extending 
from Chapters XII to XVIII ) also look as old if not older, 
though they hear no date. 
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UATA'S DATE 

The date of No. 16 itself shows that Uata or Uvata, the author, 
must have flourished at least five hundred years ago ; hut there 
is a statement in that Manuscript as well as in No. 14 which 
enables us to determine the precise period when he lived. In 
the colophon of Manuscripts of this author’s works and at the 
end of some of the chapters, a coui)let occurs, in the first line of 
which the name of his father is given as Vajrata and the place 
where he lived as Anandapura. The sense of the second line 
of the couplet as it usually occurs in Manuscripts of the Mantra- 
bhilgya is ; “ This commentary on the Mantras was composed 
offer a mature dcliheralion of [ the sense of^ ivords and 
sentences. ” But in the Manuscripts I am speaking about, 
instead of the words in Italics, we have in several places “ while 
Bhoja was i-uling over the earth ” or “ while Bhoja was 
governing his kingdom.” 

Anandapura has boon identified with Vadanagar in Upper 
Oujarath, and though Hw'an Thsiuig, the Chinese traveller, 
tells us that in his time the district in which the town was 
situated formed part of the kingdom of Malwa, still it is 
questionable whether the town belonged to the kings of 
that country in the lime of Bhoja, especially since a powerful 
kingdom had been established, a good many years before 
Bhoja came to the throne, at Anahilapal.tana not far from 
Vadanagar. But the point i3 placed beyond doubt by aiiollier 
couplet occurring at the end of the tenth Cha))tor of No. 14, m 
which tJata tells us that “ ho composed the Mantrabhasya while 
living in Avanti and while Bhoja Avas ruling over the country.” 
This shows that though Vajrata, the father of onr author, lived 
at Anandapura, Uata himself lived in Malwa at the time when 
he wrote his work. The Bhoja therefore mentioned by him 
must undoubtedly be the celebrated prince of that name who 
ruled over the country from about 996 to lOdl A. D. 
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UPANISADS 

No. 487 is entitled Agtottara^topanigad or the Hundred and 
Eight Upanigads. The original Upanifads formed parts of the 
Vedas and these are really works of great antiquity ; but 
treatises of this nature gradually multiplied, many of them 
being devoted to the exaltation of particular deities and to the 
furtherance of such other sectarian objects. Most of thena are 
referred to the Atharva Veda, a circumstance partially due to 
the fact that the literature belonging to this Veda was not 
clearly defined and specified by the ancient scholars of India. 
The number of Upanisads extant is now estimated at about 250. 

But at some period which cannot be very distant, 108 of these 
were chosen as the best, and their names given in one of them 
entitled Muktikopanigad and their study enjoined. The 
Upanisads in our No. 487 are the same as those mentioned in 
the Muktikopani?ad, and are written and arranged exactly in 
the same order. But out of the 108, two—the Taittiriya and 
the Mantrika—have dropped out somehow, though their names 
are given in the table of contents attached to the Manuscript. 

No. 10 in the Gujarath section also contains thirty-six treatises 
of this class, and some of them are different from those 
enumerated in the Muktikopanigad. Besides these we have 
detached copies of several of them. It is not often that so many 
Upani?ads are found in a single collection of Manuscripts. 

VEDANGAS AND SACRIFICIAL MANUALS 

In the class of Vedangas and Sacrificial Prayogas or Manuals, 
there is in the Gujarath section a copy of Devayajiiika’s Bhagya 
or commentary on the Anukramanika of the Vajasaneya Sarnhita 
( No. 25 ), and in the Maratha section, a copy of two chapters 
of his commentary on Katyayana’s Sacrificial SOtras (Nos. 504 
and 505 ). Of this last a copy of four chapters was procured 
by me last year. There is also a Manuscript of the first three 



ITlHiSA-PUBiNA SECTION 

chapters of another Bha?ya on this Sfltra by an author whose 
name is not given. 

Last year’s Collection contained copies of the commentaries 
of Karka, Gadadhara, and Harihara, on Psraskara’s Gfhya Sotra 
and this year one of Jaya'rama’s commentary on the same 
(No. 512 ) has been added. 

There are Manuscripts of dependent treatises also such as 
the Pratijfla Sutra, the Bha^ika Satra, Yajnavalkya Sik^a, &c. 
( Nos. 26, 28, and 513—521). In the Maratha section, there are 
Manuscripts of several sacrificial Manuals belonging principally 
to the Vajasaneya Sakha (Nos. 522—541). 

ITIHASAS, PURANAS, MAHATMYAS AND STOTRAS 

The object in making collections of Manuscripts is, I apprehend, 
not only to procure copies of rare works but also to secure 
materials for critical editions of such as though not rare 
are of great importance, or for the determination of the 
correct text of any particular passage in them, whenever a weighty 
issue hangs on it. In making my purchases I have always this 
object in view. In the department of Itihasae and Purapas, 
therefore, I have on no occasion rejected a good Manuscript of 
the whole or a portion of the Mahabharata offered for sale, though 
the work has been printed once in Calcutta and twice in Bombay. 
But in all cases I paid a good deal less than the ordinary price. 
One copy of the Mahabharata was purchased in 1879 at the rate 
of one rupee for a thousand Slokas, and a copy of each of the ten 
books of the epic with commentaries, at the rate of Rs. 1-8-0. 

In this year’s Collection in the Gujarath section there are 
Manuscripts of eleven books, two of which, from the dates given 
in the colophon, appear to be 300 years old. The others also 
look as old though they bear no dates. They were paid for at 
the rate of Rs. 1-8-0 (Nos. 56—67 ). In the Maratha section 
there is a copy of the whole of the Mahabharata with the 
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exception of the ^antiparvan or the twelfth book, and a copy 
of the HarivamKi ( Nos. 565, 566 and 579 ). These are about 
two hundred years old, and the price paid was Rs. 1-12-0 per 
thousand, which was the uniform rate at which a large lot of 
Manuscripts was purchased at Nasik. 

In this class there arc also Manuscripts of the Vasistha 
Ramayapa, the Markap^eya, the Vispu and the Vamana Pnranas, 
and of a good many Mahatmyas of shrines or rivers, such as 
the Mahatmya of Jagannatha in Orissa, of which we have two 
copies, one engraved on Tala leaves and the other written on 
paper, and the Prabhasa Mahatmya. 

DHARMASlSTEA OR RELIGIOUS AND CIVIL LAW 

As belonging to the Smpti branch of the literature of the 
Hindu Law, religious and civil, I have to announce the acqui¬ 
sition of a valuable commentary on the Manu Smyti by Raghava- 
nanda (No. 110). There are also old copies of the Yajnavalkya 
Smpti, and of Vijnanesvara’s commentary on it—the Mitaksara— 
one of which was transcribed in Samvat 1535 or 1479 A.D., 
that is more than 400 years ago (No. 106). 

We have a somewhat mutilated Manuscript of a work entitled 
Jfianabhaskara (Nos. 96-97), which consists of a dialogue between 
Snrya, the Sun deity, and Arnn^, his charioteer, and another of 
that part of it which treats of the duties of widows. 

Of digests and manuals, which form an extensive branch of the 
modern literature of the subject, wo have an old copy of the 
Madanaparijata (No. 599)—which is considered a work of much 
importance—and treatises on the domestic rites of the followers of 
the White Yajurveda entitled Samskarabhaskara (Nos. 115 and 
611) by Khapdabhatta, the son of Mayttresvara, and Samskara- 
paddhati (Nos. 114 and 610) by Gahgadhara. Madanaparijata is 
so called because its author Visvesvara was patronized by a prince 
named Madanapala whose history is given in the introduction to 
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the work. This introduction Professor Aufrecht gives in his 
notice of the work in the Oxford Catalogue. 

Nos. 614, 61.5, and 618 are commentaries on works detailing 
the duties of the followers of Madhva, the originals of which were 
written by Madhvilcarya himself. The last of these Manuscripts 
contains the original also. Nos. 616 and 617 also belong to that 
sect. Besides other works which are well known we have a large 
number of Manuscripts of rituals employed on special occasions. 

POEMS, PLAYS, FABLES, ETC. 

Among the poems and plays and the commentaries thereon, 
collected this year, maj' be mentioned a large fragment of 
EkanStha’s commentary on the Kiratarjunlya (No. 1,36); eleven 
cantos of the Raghuvariisadarpana by Hemadri (No. 161); an 
anonymous commentary on the first eight cantos of the 
Kumarasambhava (No. 139); four different glosses on the 
Meghadata (Nos. 1.57—160); a complete copy of a commentary on 
the Nai?adhlya by Narahari (No. 146); two commentaries on the 
KhandapraSasti (Nos. 140 and 620); two old copies of Kadambarr 
(Nos. 134 and 135); a Manuscript of the Pancatantra more than 
five hundred years old (No. 147), and two poems entitled 
Rukmini^vijaya and Tlrthaprabandha by Vadirajatirtha with 
commentaries (Nos. 622, 623, 632 and 633). There is a copy of 
the Madhvavijaya or the triumphant career of Madhva (No. 627) ; 
but several of its leaves are missing. 

The last three works belong to the Madhva sect, and Vadiraja. 
said to be the same as Kavindra, was one of Anandatirtha’s 
successors, being the eighth in the list given [later on]. He 
died in 1261 Saka or 1.339 a.d. 

GAfiaADASA AND NARAHARI 

One of the commentaries on the Khandapra&isti is by 
Gunavinaya, a Jaina, and the other, by Gangadasa, who in a 
Stanza at the end of each section, gives Pociya as the name of 
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his father and Mahalaksmi as that of his mother. He assumed 
the name of JnSnananda after he had renounced the world and 
become a samnyasin or recluse. The stanza is given by Professor 
Aufrecht in his notice of this work; but it is worthy of 
observation that the line, in which his having become a recluse is 
mentioned, occurs for the first time in the stanza at the end of his 
commentary on the Rama-Avatara, or the seventh incarnation of 
Visnu, so that he seems to have assumed that condition after he 
had finished his commentary on the first six avataras or incar¬ 
nations. 

The commentary on the Nai?adhlya also contains at the 
end of each canto a stanza in which the author gives his name 
as Narahari, and states that he was the son of one Svayambhu 
“ whose feet were incessantly adored by the king of Trilinga ” 
by his wife Nalama, and that he was treated with kindness 
by Vidyaranya, the Togin, who probably was his guru or 
preceptor. The king of Trilinga or Telangaija, alluded to 
here, must very likely be a prince of the Vijayanagara 
dynasty, and if the Vidyilranya mentioned by the writer was 
the same as Madhava, who, when he renounced the world, 
assumed that name, our author flourished in the latter part of 
the fourteenth century during the reign of Harihara. 


MINOR POEMS 

GITA-RAQHAVA of PEABHiKABA 

Of the minor poems one is the Gita-R5ghava which is one of 
the several imitations of Jayadeva’s Gita-Govinda, the hero 
here being Rama instead of Kfsna. The author’s name is 
Prabhakara. He was the son of Bhodhara, and wrote his work 
in Samvat 1674. 



KAVYA-NlTAKA SECTION 9 

BHAVABATAKA OF NAQAUAJA 

Another small poem is the Bhavasataka by Nagaraja. It 
consists of a hundred and one verses, some of them in the 
Prakrit, in each of which a certain person is represented to be 
doing a certain thing in a certain condition, and the reason why 
he or she does so, or the inner sense of the verse, is meant to bo 
found out by the reader. It is, however, given at the end of 
the verse. NAgaraja, the author, is spoken of at the end of the 
poem as a king who was the ornament of the Taka race and in 
whom the goddesses of Prosperity and Learning having ceased 
to quarrel, lived in harmony with each other. “ He was the son 
of Jalaya (?) whose fame was sung by a host of bards, and who 
was a praiseworthy offshoot of the Taka race.” Jfilaya’s father 
was Vidyttdhara who belonged to the Karpaya (?) gotra and 
obtained very great prosperity by worshipping the feet of Kedara. 
I’lie Taka race here mentioned is probably the same as that 
to which Madanaptlla, tlie patron of the author of the Madana- 
parijata, noticed above, belonged. It was a family of petty 
Chiefs whose aipital was, as stated in the introduction to the 
latter, a town of the name of Ka§t.ha. situated on the YamunS to 
the north of Delhi. 

BHAIltAVASAHANAVARATNA: BHAIRAVABAHA 

Another small poem entitled Bhairavasaha-navarasa-ratna 
(No. 1.52) contains 41 verses depicting the nine Rasas or poetic 
sentiments. The hero is a prince named Bhairavafeha of the 
Rastraudha or Rathor race, who was the son of Pratilpa 
and whose capital was Mayuradri. In the Klrtikauraudi, a 
Prataparaalla of the Rastrakata race is mentioned as a dependent 
of the Calukyas of Anabilapattana. RastrakQta is the Sanskrit 
form of Rastraudha or Rathor, but whether this Pratapamalla 
was the same as the father of our hero cannot be determined 
with certainty. Bhairavasilha is in some of the versos called 

? [B, Q, Bhandarkar'a Works, Vol. II.] 
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Bahirammasaha which looks like a thoroughly Mahomedan 
name. But it is not impossible that a Rajput may have 
adopted it. 

RAMABATAKA OF SOMES VARA 

Wo have also a copy of a poem called Ramasataka (No. IGG), 
which contains a hundred verses in praise of Rama, the seventh 
incarnation of Vignu. In a verse at the end, W'hich is the lOlst, 
we are told that the poem was composed by Somesvaradeva 
in half a Yilma or an hour and a lialf. Who this Somesvara 
was is not stated in the Manuscript, l)ut in anothci- cojry 
of the poem since procured, he is re]>respnled as tlie Puroliita 
or jjriest of ‘ Gurjai’esvara ’ or King of Gujarath. This 
Somesvara, therefore, was the same as the author of the 
Kirtikauniudt who was the chaplain or priest of Lavanapras,Ida 
and his son Viradhavala, the founders of tire Vaghelfi Ijiranch 
of the Ciilukya dynasty of Gujarath; and the line about the 
poem being written in half a Yama occurs, word for word, in 
an Inscription composed byhim found at Dablioi in the territory 
of the Gaikvad ; (Kathavate’s Klrtikaumudl, Intr., p. ix). 

VYAKARANA OR GRAMMAR 

In grammar I have to announce the acquisition of another 
copy of the Mahabhasya with the commentary of Kaiyafa 
(No. 18.5). It wants the first V^tda only, but in other respects 
it is a very good Manuscript. There is also a fragment of a 
commentary on the Siddhantakaumudi (No. 189 ), by an author 
not much known, named Ramakrsnabhatta. 

The works of Bhattojidiksita and Nrigojibhatta with their 
commentaries, which, along with a portion of the Mahabhasya, are 
exclusively studied by modern Pandits who dovolo themselves to 
grammar, are also well represented in this year’s Collection as 
they were in last year’s. 

Of works belonging to other systems of grammar, we have 
Bopadeva’s Kavikalpadruma and a voluminous commentary 
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on the Sarasvata by RSmabhatta, the son of Narasimha, and 
another entitled Saradipikil, both of which however are 
incomplete (Nos. 19d and 194). 

KOSAS OR LEXICONS 

Among the Koaas or lexicons collected this year there is a 
Manuscript of HalSyudha, four hundred years old (No. C45), 
and a copy of the Anekarthatilaka by Mahipa (No. 202). 

In the Gujarath section there is a Manuscri))t entitled Anekartha- 
dhvanimafijarl (No. 199), and in the Maratha section, another 
entitled Nanarthamanjarl, ( No. 648). On examination I find 
that they are both copies of the same work. In No. 199, the 
name of the author is given as Mahilehapapaka, cha being put 
for kfia, and the work is referred to the K.lsmira AninSya or 
Kasmir literature. 

In the group of Jaina works there is a copy of tho 
Siddhasabdan.iava liy Sahajaklrti, a lexicon that is quoted by 
Malllnatha and mentioned by other writers (No. 4C6 ). 

POETICS AND METRICS 

puS.iakaja, author of the KAVYALAMKARARIRUPRABODHA 

In the class of Poetics and Metrics we have a mutilated copy 
of a work, unknown before, entitled Kavyalaiiikarasisuprabodlia 
by Pufijaraja (No. 21(1); an old Manuscript of Kudrabhafta’s 
Srhgaratilaka; two copies of the Kavyaprakasa with fragments 
of commentaries; two works of Appayadlkgita; and 
Bhaiiudatta’s Rasataraiigini, of which about a leaf is wanting 
at the end, and his Rasamanjarl. 

Pufijaraja was the son of Jivanondni and is spoken of as tho 
ornament of the Malava circle and as belonging to the family of 
Srimala. He is therefore, the same as the author of tho 
commentary on the Sarasvata grammar. 
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DHVANIPRADIPA, ANOTHER WORK OP THE SAME 

Punjaraja mentions another larger work of his, entitled 
Dhvanipradipa. 


BHANODATTA 

In the sixth chapter of the Rasatarahgipl, Bhanudatta excuses 
himself from giving details abotit certain points, liecause he says 
they are given in the llasamanjarl. From this it is clear that 
the author of both was the same ; but there is some question as 
to his native country. In Professor Aufrecht’s copy of the 
Rasamafijari, it is spoken of as ‘ Vidarbhabhuh,’ or the land of 
the Vidarbhas, and the Manuscript before me agrees with his. 
But Dr. Burnell in his Catalogue of the Tanj or Manuscripts, calls 
him Maithila Bhanudatta, i.e., Bhanudatta, the native of Mitliila, 
and the copy of the Rasamafijari purchased by me in 1879 and 
another procured since the close of the year, have Vidchabhuh 
instead of VidarbhabhGl.i, i.e., the land of the Videhas of which 
Mithila was the capital. That VidarbhabhQlj is a mislection 
is shown by the fact that the author represents the river of the 
gods or the Ganges as flowing through his country ; while the 
country of the Vidarbhas, which corresponds to the modern 
Berars, is situated to the south of the Narmada. 

ANANTA PANDllA 
1 • • 

The commentary which accompanies our Rasamafijari is called 
Vyangyarthakauinudi and was composed by Ananta Pandita, the 
son of Tryambaka Pandita. The father of this last was Balo 
Papdita, and his again was Nllakantha Pandita. The family lived 
at Punyastambha, the vernacular Puntariibem, situated on the 
river Gautami or Godavari. Puntaihbem is a town in the 
Ahmadnagar District. The commentary was written at Kasi or 
Benares in the year 1692 for Candrabhanu, who was king of 
Kasi at the time. Candrabhanu was the son of Virasenadeva 
and grandson of Madhukarasaha, who was the son of Kasirftja. 
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The date given by the author must be understood as referring 
to the Vikrama era ; for if we take the era to be the Saka, the 
Vikrama year corresponding to 1692 Saka will be 1827, while 
the Manuscript itself was ti-anscribed in 1817 Vikrama. 

PINGALA’S PRAKRIT PROSODY 

There are in this class incomplete Manuscripts of a work on 
Prakrit prosody attributed'to Pihgala and of a commentary on it 
by Manoharakfsna. 


VEDANTA 

HAMKARlOARYA’S SYSTEM 
WORKS BASED ON THE UPANI8ADS 

Our acquisitions in the department of the Vedanta have 
been very valuable this year. First, we have Sarhkaracarya’s 
Bhaijyas or commentaries on the Brhadaranyaka and 
seven other Upauigads (Nos. 247 and 227—230), and 
Narayana’s Dipikas or glosses on forty-six treatises of that 
class (No, 23.‘5). Then there is a copy of Anandajiiana’s 
gloss (No. 248) on Samkaracarya’s Bhagya on the Brhadaranyaka; 
of the Vartika or commentary in verse (No. 249) on the same 
Bhagya by Suresvaracarya who was a pupil of Samkaracarya; and 
ot a commentary on the fourth chapter of this Vartika by 
Anandajnana (No. 250). Similarly there are copies of 
Samkaracarya’s exposition of the Mahavakyas, or the great 
Upanigad texts declaratory of the identity between the supremo 
and the individual souls (Nos. 256 and 661). 

WORKS BASED ON THE BRAHMASOTBA 

We have also got Anandajnana’s voluminous commentary 
(No. 266) on Samkaracarya’s Bhagya on the Brahmasatra which 
is very valuable, and which I now use for my lectures on the 
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Bh59ya, a portion of which has to be got up by students who 
take up English and Sanskrit as an optional subject for the B.A. 
Examination. 

I may also mention a copy of the second half of the 
Samkgepaferiraka, or substance of Samkaracarya’s Bhagya 
(No. 268) by Sarvajfiatman who was a pupil of Suresvaracarya 
and grandpupil of Samkaracarya. '^ere is also a copy of a 
commentary by one Ramatirtha (No. 269) on the fourth or last 
chapter of this work. 

“ A PRINCE OP THE RACE OF MANU ” 

In a Stanza at the end of the Sariiksepaferiraka, the author tells 
us that ho wrote his work while “ the prosperous king, the 
Aditya or Sun of the race of Manu, who belonged to a K^iatriya 
family and whose orders were nowhere, disobeyed, was ruling 
over the earth.” Who this Aditya of the race of Manu was, it is 
diflScult to determine. But princes of the early Calukya 
dynasty, which ruled over the Deccan from the Narmada to 
Mysore, spoke of themselves as belonging to the Manavya goira, or, 
as the word might be interpreted, to “ the race of Manu ; ” and 
there were several of them the second part of whose name was 
Aditya, such as Vikramaditya, Vinayaditya, and Vijayiiditya. But 
the sovereignty of the country was wn'Stod from them by another 
family known by the name of tlnj Rafitrakiitas before llie Haka 
year 675 or 733 A.D. ; while Saiukaracdrya, the preceptor of our 
author’s teacher Suresvara, is said to have been born in 710 
Saka or 788 a. d. 

The Calukyas, however, were not exterminated by the 
RastrakiltdS and they probably governed a small province 
as their dependents. But our information with regard to them 
after the extinction of their power is very scanty. There were 
two princes among them of the name of Vikramaditya, and 
perhaps Sarvajfiatraan alludes to one of these. If, however, 
the description given by him is considered hardly applicable to 
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a minor chief, and the family of Mann spoken of by him was 
really the early Calukya dynasty, Samkaracarya’s date must 
be pushed backwards to about the year 680 A.D., so as to place 
his grandpupil in the reign of at least the last king whose 
name terminated in th(‘ word Aditya, viz,, Vikramaditya II. 
Vikramaditya II ceased to reign in Saka 669 or A,D. 747. If, on 
the other hand, we place Sarvajnatman in the reign of the fii-st 
prince whose name terminaterl in the word Aditya, i. e., 
Vikramaditya I, who was a powerful monarch and who ceased 
to reign in Saka 601 or 679 A. D., Saihkaracarya must be referred 
to about the end of the sixth century. 

WORKS BASED ON PURANIC OEIOINALS 

Among the Vedfmtic works based on Puranic originals 
may Ixi noticed the Yajna\aibhavakhan(.la (No. 666), with a 
commentary by Madhavnearya, the pupil of Saiiikarananda, and 
the Bi'ahmagtta said to form a part of the same Khanda with a 
commentary by the same author (No. 260). 

Of those l)ased (m episodes of the Mahabhitrata wc have 
Sariikaracarya’s Rhasya oi- authoritative commentary on the 
Bhagavadgitt, one copy of which is 472 years old (No. 252), 
and his Bhasya on the Visiiusahasranama. • 

INDEPENDENT TREATISES 

Of the independent treatises on the subject composed by the 
great teacher we have copies of eight, most of them witli 
commentaries (Nos. 225, 251, 2;i2, 245, 244, 261, 656, 667), and 
of those composed by his followers we have ton (Nos. 222—224, 
255, 257, 258 Ac.). 

THE SYSTEM OF MADHVA 

In the Maratha Section of the Collection, there are fifty-five 
Manuscripts (Nos. 668—722) of forty-four different works 
expounding the systenr of the Vedanta promulgated by 
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Madhva who is also known by the names of Anandatlrtha, 
Por^aprajna and Madhyamandara. 

SUCCESSION LIST OF THE HIGH-PRIESTS OP THE MADHVA SECT 

Anandatlrtha was the pontiff or head of the congregation he 
founded, and the members of his sect have kept a regular list 
of his successors to the present day together with the dates of 
their death. Copies of the list, however, found in the possession 
of different persons, differ from each other in a few respects. 
It appears that in the older lists the year of the cycle of sixty 
years in which each High-priest died was alone given, and from 
this was determined the Saka year. But this method is uncertain 
and liable to error, if in any case the pontificate of any 
one of these extended over more than CO years. 

I have compared three lists, one from Poona, another from 
Miraj, and the third lithographed at Belgaum, and found that 
the principal disagreement between the last two is due to this 
source. The second however appears to be correct, since the 
third assigns to two successive pontiffs, i.e., the eleventh and 
the twelfth, sixty and fifty-eight years. The results of the 
comparison are given in [the following table]. It will be seen 
from the list here given that Anandatlrtha died in Saka 1119 
corresponding to 1197 a. d. 
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17 1 edanidhitirtha ... Yuvan ... 1497 Kartika ... 12 s. Pradvumnacarva jPamlharpur l.i.')7, Bel. 

“11 s., Bel. 

18 Satya^Tatatlrtha ... Bahudhan- 1560 Phalguna 6 s. .Janardanacarya jSafigali ... ^ Ranganathacarya, 

ya — . i Bel. 




19 Satyanidhitirtha ... Sarvajit ... 1582 Margasir§a 10 s. Raghunathacarja Nivrtiaaihgamap EaghupatyScarya^ 
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M. represents the list procured at Miraj ; Bel. represents the list published at Belgauin ; P. represents the list 
procured at Poona ; s. represents the light half of a month ; v. represents the dark half of a month. 
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LIFE AND DATE OF MADHViOiBYA 

Anandatirtha was born on the 4th of the dark half of 
Agadha in Kali 4220, corresponding to Saka 1040, and in the 
Vilambin Samvatsara. He was made a Samnyasin by Acynta- 
prekgacarya and afterwards went to Badarikasrama and came 
back in 1057 Saka, Ananda Samvatsara, bringing with him idols 
of Digvijaya Rama and Veda Vyasa. He was raised to the seat 
of High-priest in the presence of kings. Padmanabhatirtha, 
Naraharitirtha, Madhavatirtha and Aksobhyatirtha were his 
pupils. Naraharitirtha was sent to Jagannatha, in Orissa, to 
bring the original idol of Rama and Sita. Anandatirtha went 
from country t<j country putting down the advocates of the 
doctrine ot Mayii and others and established the Vaignava 
creed. He died on the 9th of the light half of Magha in 1120 
Saka current and the Pihgala Samvatsara, having raised 
Padmanabhatirtha to the seat of Pontiff in the presence of 
all his disciples. 

COMPARISON OF THE DOCTRINES OF BAMKAEA AND MiDHYA 

The system founded by Anandatirtha is so bitterly hostile to 
that of Saiiikai'acarya, that its followers eoiteider the latter teacher 
to be an incarnation of a Daitya or demon whose object was to 
deceive mankind. According to Saiiikara’s system, the world is 
an unreality and the only reality is an unconditioned and blissful 
soul. All conditions or limitations of which our soul is conscious, 
all feeling, even the sense, of individuality, and the external 
world, arise from the development of a certain principle which 
consists of ignorance, and which represents the soul as otherwise 
than what it really is, and generates mere appearances. When 
this principle is got rid of, the soul is free from all limitations 
and the appearances are dissolved; and being free from all misery, 
it resumes its pristine condition. 

A 

This doctrine is condemned in unqualified terms by 
Madhva and his followers, who maintain that the world is 
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real, the feeling of individuality which separates one soul 
from another and from the inanimate world, represents 
something that is real; God as different from the individual souls 
and from the world is real, that the relation between the 
individual soul and God is like that between a servant and his 
master, and that by worshipping and serving this master, the 
individual soul is exalted and becomes like God in most respects. 
These are the speculative doctrines of Madhva. Practically 
he enjoins the worship of Visnu who is represented as the 
supreme God. 


THE THREE PRASTHANAS 

The Vedanta has what are called three Frasthanas or sources 
(literally, starting points), viz. (1) the Upanisads, (2) the Brahrna- 
stitra by Badanlyaija, and, (3) the Bhagavadgita and such other 
episodes from the Mababharata and the Puranas. Hence it is 
necessary that each system should have its own way of interpreting 
these treatises ; and accordingly each has its own Bhaijtyas or 
authoritative commentaiies on them. The works of Sariikaracarya 
on these three sets of originals existing in our Collection have 
been noticed, and I' shall now proceed to examine those of 
Anandatirtha. 


WORKS BASED ON THE UPANISADS 

Out of the forty-four works mentioned above seven are 
Anandatirtha’s Bhagyas on seven of the principal Upanisads, two 
of them having glosses by two of his successors. Our Manuscript 
of the Bha?ya on the Ephadaranyaka, which is the largest of the 
Upanigads, is incomplete. 

WORKS BASED ON THE BRAHUASOTRA 

We have a copy of Anandatirtha’s Bhapya on the Brahmasutra 
(Nos. 704—706); of what is called his Anuvyakhyana of it, which 
is of the nature of an independent treatise expounding the 
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contents of the Satra (No. 709), and of the Aiiubha^ya or a 
summary of the Sotra (No. 708). 

JAYATlETHA 

Anandatirtha’s treatises are generally very short, but there are 
large commentaries on them, principally by Jayatirtha, the sixth in 
the succession list who died in 1190 Saka or 12G8 A.D. .Tayatirtha’s 
name before he was raised to the pontifical seat was Dhondo 
Raghunatha, and ho was a native of Mangalavedha near 
Paudharpur. In the Collection there are Manuscripts of Jayatirtha’s 
commentary on the Rrahmasntra Bhasya entitled Tattvaprakasika 
(No. (179), and of two commentaries on this again, one 
entitled Abhinavacandrika ( No. f>()9 ) by Satyanilthatirtha (the 
twentieth in the succession list who died in Saka 1595), and the 
other called Tatparyanirnaya by Vyasayati the fifteenth, who 
died in Saka 1481 (No. 691). The first two, however, come 
down to the end of the second chapter, there being four in all, 
and the third is but a fragment. .Jayatirtha’s commentary on 
the Anuvyfikhyana is called Nyilyasudha, of which we have got 
about one-half (No. 695). 

No. 71.3 is a copy of the BhSvprakilsa, a commentary by 
Nrsiihha on the last of Anandatirtha’s works on the Brahmasutra, 
the Anubhasya. 

WOBKS BASED ON PUBANIC ORIGINALS 

The works in our Collection of Anaiidatirtha’s school on tli<' 
third source of the Vedanta are three, viz., a commentary on the 
Bhagavadgitfi (No. 677), not by Anandatlrtha, but by Vidyadhiriija, 
the immediate successor of .layatlrtha, who died in 1254 Saka or 
1332 A.D.; the Bhiirata-tatparyanirnaj'a-pramanasamgraha (No. 
712), and a small fragment of Anandatirtha’s Bhftgavata- 
Utparyanirnaya (No. 711). 

The Bhru-ata-tritpai'yanirnaya-pranianasariigraha is a collection 
of texts from the epics and Puranas supporting some of the 
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statements of Anandatlrtha in his BhSratatiltparyanirpaya. The 
name of the author is not given. 


INDEPENDENT WORKS OP MiDHVA 

Of the independent works of Madhvacarya, we have ten with 
the commentaries of .TayatTrtha, and in some cases a gloss on 
these latter by VyasatTi-tha. One of the most important of these 
is the Visnutattvanirnaya, of .Tayatlrtha’s commentary on which 
we have two copies ( Nos. 710—721 ). 

Two more works of A nandatirtha have l)een noticed [above] 
in connection with Dharmasastra, h<i that we have copies of 
twenty-three out of the thirty-seven works attril)uted to him in 
certain memorial verses [making up the Orantha-Malika-stotra] 
which are as follows :— 


II 5W5 

II sfr® sm 

<n<! T m n i4 sT?m ii 

ii r ii 

^ II 

ii ^ n 
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»n5Fr ^» 

^ ^TTBITf^ f^W4 r P) 5^: II 

f^r^PT »ft<TTcnrq^^TO^II ^ II 

^ ^44«h*iKci II 

dlKy^9IM*Or«MIHidnill«1ct4< II Ko 11 
?r?5Rnt [fir] ^vfr: ii 

«friT^Tira?reTTf^ <rp«T^ insraraini^ii l\ ii 

^ sniranfsrajr^r^q^ ii w 

4 ^ II 

^1*1^4 [Sic] II II 

Miafli^ nr ffv%5r: sfra^ ii 



INDEPENDENT WOIIKS I$Y TFIE FOI.LOWEES OF MADHVA 

Wo have also Manuscrivrts ot eight independent works written 
by the followers of Madhva; and Visnubhakticandrodaya (No.STo) 
in the Giijarath s(‘Ction also belongs to this school. 

SYSTEMS OF RAMANU.JA AND NIMBARKA 
DOTTIUNKS 

Another system of the Vedanta was founded by Ramanuja 
in the South, and by Nimbarka who was a Southern Brahman, 
in the North. There is not much difference between the 
doctrines of these teachers. According to them there is an 
unity of substance as well as plurality. The individual souls 
and the inanimate world form one substance with God m 
so far as he animates them. He is the soul of our .souls 
and the soul of the world, and these are his body ; and 
as the human soul Avith the human body forms one individual, 
so does the supreme soul Avith his body, auz., the Avorld 

4 [ R. (t, BhanJarkar’s Works, Vol. It ] 
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and the dependent soulB, form one substance. Thus we 
have unity. But plurality also is true in so far as the distinction 
between the three—the supreme soul, the dependent souls, and 
the world—is never obliterated. Practically, Ramanuja enjoins 
the Worship of Narayana generally, but Nimbarka seems to have 
attached particular importance to the Kj-sna incarnation, and in 
this respect was a precursor of Vallabhacarya. 

WORKS OF THE NIMBARKA SYSTEM 

SISTAGlTA 

We have no work expounding Nimbarka’s system in the 
Collection, but there is a Manuscript of a tract, entitled the 
Sistagita (No. 83), in which all great persons from Brahma, 
Siva, and Vyasa down to Bhaltojidikgita and Caitanya are 
represented as having held a meeting at Kilsi and extolled the 
doctrines of Nimbarka, and recommended them to all 
mankind. According to one of the speakers, all inconsistent 
doctrines finally resolve themselves into those of Nimbarka as 
rain-water, wherever it may drop, finally reaches the ocean and 
is absorbed in it. 

There is a copy of another work belonging to the sect 
entitled Hari-guru-stavamala ( No. 84 ), which contains Stotras 
referring to Visnu in one, or more of his forms and to the 
Gurus or leaders of the sects. 

SUCCESSION LIST OF THE NIMBARKA HIGH-PRIESTS 

In connection with one of the latter sort, a succession list of 
the High-priests is given which contains forty names up to 
Govindadeva, the author of the work. The first three of these 
are mythological persons. The thirtieth from Nimbarka is a 
person of the name of Ke&va Kasmirin who wrote a Bhagya 
on the VedantasQtra. It is published in the Eighth Volume of 
the Benares Journal, the Pandit. In the introduction Kesava 
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renders his obeisance to Nimbarka and speaks of Srinivasa, 
his immediate successor, as the author of the principal Bha?ya. 
He also mentions Sundarabhatta and others occurring in our 
succession list and his preceptor Mukunda. 

SYSTEM OP VALLABHACARYA 

Of the latest system of the Vedanta, that founded by 
Vallabhacarya, ■we have copies of five works (Nos. 270—274). 


nyXya and vai^esika systems 

COMMENTARIES ON THE SUTRAS 

The founder of the Nyaya system -was Gautama of whose 
Slitra, No. 748 is a copy. The BhSsya or authorised commentary on 
this is that by Vatsyayana, a Manuscript of which was purchased 
by me in 1879. In the present Collection, there is a fragment 
equal to about one-fourth of the whole, of a more modern 
commentary entitled Nyayarahasya (No. 743) by Ramabhadra, 
who represents himself as the son of Bhatfacaryacuclamaiji. 
This person was in all probability the same as Janaklnathabhatta- 
caryacQdamani, the author of the Nyayasiddhantamanjarl, to be 
hereafter mentioned. 

The Sutra of Gautama and that of Kanada, the founder of a 
kindred system, the Vaife§ika, are however rarely studied in 
modern times. The literature of the two systems, the study of 
a portion of which at least, is considered indispensable to one 
who wishes to become a Naiyayika or Nyaya Panclita, was 
developed in Bengal during the last six or seven hundred years. 

LITERATURE CENTRING ITSELF ROUND THE 
TATTVACINTAMANI 

It centres principally round one book entitled Tattvacintamani 
by Gahge&imahopadhyaya. Of the first and fourth part of this 
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we have Manuscripts in the present Collection (Nos. 731 and 732), 
and of a large portion of the third in addition to these two, 
in last year’s. 

There is a commentary on this work entitled Cintamaniprakasa 
by Rucidatta, who speaks of himself in one place as a pupil 
of Jayadeva, probably the same as the author of another 
commentary called Aloka, and in another, as having learnt the 
whole Sastra or system from a number of teachers. There is a 
copy of the first part of this work (No. 271)), and another of the 
second part (No. 278), amongst our acquisitions of this year. 

This commentary', however, is very rarely lead, and the one 
generally studied in modern times is that entitled Didhiti by 
Raghunathabhattasiromani,of the second part or Anumanakhanda 
of which we have a copy (No. 740). We have also Manuscripts 
of the Anumanakhai.u.la or inference portion of Matliurilnatha’s 
commentary on Oaiigesa’s work (Nos. 7.77—7.71)), and of the 
Pratyaksakhanda or first part and the .Salida or fourth of, the 
same in last year's Collection. 

The Didhiti again has Jieen coinmenlial on by this same 
Mathuraiutha who represents himself as the son of Rftma. b.v 
Jagadlsa, bv Hhavauaiula, and b.v (Jadadhara : and the Aloka 
inentioned above, li.v the first, and the .Salida or fourth iiortioii 
of it, by the last. All these are largely reiiresented in this and 
last year’s Collections. * 

NATURE OF THIS LITERATURE 

These commeiitaries instead of elucidating the system have 
in a sense mystified it. The great object and aim of the writers 
is accuracy of thought and speech. But to attain this, they 
have invented a very difficult and artificial terminology, and 
by its means, seek to define every thing they are concerned with, 
in their branch of leaiaiing, in a manner to obviate all possible 
objections, howsoever flimsy and ridiculous. Their definitions 
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have thus become unwieldy, and usuallj' consist of an extremely 
long compound and are unintelligible to all except the initiated. 
Still the end they seek to attain is good, and their method 
is to a certain extent worthy of adoption, especially in its 
application to grammar or to the accurate determination of the 
sense of words and sentences (Sabdakhan(.la). Whatever is 
useful in their mode of treatment can however be acquired by 
studying the little manuals on the Nyaya and Vaisesika systems 
with some of their smaller commentaries, and these I shall now 
proceed to notice. 

MANUALS OF THE NYAYA AND VAISE§IKA 
SYSTEMS WITH COMMENTARIES 

(l) NYAYASlDDHiNTAMANJAKl AND COMMENTARIES 
One of the large' manuals is the Nyayasiddhantamanjarl 
by Jruiaklnatha-bhat.tacarya-cud5mani, of which Nos. 745 and 
746 are copies. There is another in my Collection of 1879. 
A valuable commentry on this is th(' Tarkaprak.lsa by Srikantha 
or Sitikantha, a fragment of which we have in this Collection 
(No. 7.‘’)7 ), but a complete copy in that of 1879. The Naiyilyika 
of modern times, whose study of the works oi Mathuranatha, 
Jagadlsa, and Gadadhara is restricted to the parts on Anumana 
or Inference, and Sabda or Interpretation, derives his knowledge 
of the Pratyaksakhanda or the first part, from the Tarkaprakasa. 
Another commentary on the work is by Srikrsna-nyayavagisa- 
bhattacarya, ul tint Habdakhanyla of which No. 747 is a 
co]:)y ; and No. 742 is a small fragment of a third entitled 
N yiiyaratnavali. 

(II) bhasaf.vriccheda and commentaries 

The Bhasapariccheda by Visvanathapaiicanana is another 
manual which is always studied along with the Biddhinta- 
muktavall, a commentary on it by the author himself. There 
are two copies of the first (Nos. 288 and 727 ), and one of the 
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second (No. 292), in our Collection. Another work of this nature 
is the Padarthamala of Jayaramapancanana, of which we have 
a fragment (No. 753). 

THE SMALLER MANUALS 
(I) TARKASAMGBAHA AND COMMENTARIES 

Of the smaller manuals the Tarkasaihgraha is the one generally 
studied. It has a great many commentaries of which we have 
two : the Tarkasamgrahadipika (No. 738), attributed to the author 
of the manual himself, and the Tarkacandrika by Vaidyanatha 
Gadgila ( No. 736 ). 

The Tarkamfta of Jagadlsa, the Raptapadarthl of Sivaditya 
and the Tarkabha?a of Ke^vamisra are similar works, but the 
last follows the system of Gautama. 

(II) TARKAMRTA AND COMMENTARIES 

On the first there is a commentary called Tarkamrtacasaka 
by Gahgarama Jadi who was the son of Narayaiia, pupil of 
Nllakantha, and son of the daughter of Dinakara, the author of 
the Muktavallprakasa, a commentary on the work of VisvanAtha 
noticed above. No. 277 is a commentary on this Casaka, 
apparently by the author himself, without the original. 
Gahgarama states that his work was looked over by his grand¬ 
father. Another commentkry on the Tarkamfta entitled the 
Tarkamrtatarahgini is in my Collection for 1879. 

(HI) SAPTAPADARTHI AND COMMENTARIES 

The Padarthacandrika by Segananta, of which we have two 
good copies (Nos. 286 and 287), is a commentary on the second, 
the Saptapadarthi, and there is a commentary on this again by 
Nfsimha of which we have a small fragment (No. 750). Another 
commentary in the Collection on Sivaditya’s manual is by a Jaina 
named JinavardhanasQri (No. 291), and a third entitled 
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Mitabhagipl by Madhava Sarasvatl is among the Manuscripts 
collected by me in 1879. 

.jinavaedhanasOki’s date 

Jinavardhanasriri is represented in the colophon to have been 
the successor of JinarajasQri, High-priest of the Kharataragaccha. 
Jinaraja died in 1461 Saihvat or 140r> a.d., and Jinavardhana 
occupied the seat vacated by him till 147.5 Sam vat, when he was 
deposed on account of his having transgressed one of the vows.‘ 
Jinavardhana appears to have been a zealous student of the Nyaya. 
Among the Palm-leaf Manuscripts in our Collections, No. 28 of 
1880-81 (which is a copy of Udayana’s Tatparyaparisnddhi) 
is stated at the end to have belonged tf> .Jinavardhanasriri 
the successor of JinarajasOri, and the year there given is 1471 
Saihvat*. Sivaditya the author of the Saptapadfirthl commented 
on by Jinavardhana, must thus have flourished before the 
fifteenth century. 

(IV) tarkabhsss and commentaries 

The third manual or TarkabhSsa has been commented on by 
Govardhanamisra, Madhavabhatta,and Cinnabhatta. Qovardhana- 
misra was the son of Halabhadra and his wife Vijayasrl, 
and had two elder brothers named Padmanabha and Visvanatha. 
He was the pupil of Kesavamisra, the author of the work on 
which he has commented. Of Govardhanamisra’s work we have 
two copies (Nos. 282 ajid 283), and one of that of Madhavabhatta 
(No. 284), and of that of Cinnabhatta (No. 285). 

CINNABHAWA’S DATE 

The last is called Tarkabhagaprakasika Cinnabhatta was the 
son of Sahajasarvajna and the younger brother of Sarvajua and 
was patronized by Harihara, king of Vijayanagara. He thus 

1 Ind. Ant., Vol. XI, p. 249. 

2 Prof. Kjelhom’s Eeiiort on Manuscnptu lor 18H0-81, p. 19. 
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lived in the latter part of the fonrteenth century, and the 
Tarkabhaga therefore commented on by him must have been 
considerably older. 


JYOTISA 

ITS THREE BRANCHES (SKANDHAS) 

The Hindu JyotLja is divided into three branches entitled 
Siddhanta, Saiiihita, and HonTsastra. The first is also called 
Gapita, and comprehends Mathematics and Astronomy proper ; 
the second embraces a variety of miscellaneous subjects,—science, 
astrology, alchemy, portents, omens, Ac.—; and the third 
comprises Horoscopy or .Jatak.a. and 'lajika or .Tndicial Astrology 
and Divination. 

SIDOHANTA.S OR OANITA 

Of works belonging to the first branch, we have a copy of the 
SOryasiddhanta (No. 360), and of tho Brahmasiddhanta in six 
chapters, described as forming the Sakalyasariihita (No. 34.)). 

BHASKARACAUI'A’S work.s 

There is also a Manuscript of the first part of Bhaskaracarya’s 
Siddhantasiromani (No. 3;>7), and of the Golildhyaya or the fourth 
chapter, with the author’s annotations entitled Vasanabhiigya (No. 
358). This last Manuscript was transcribed in Sam vat 1576 
or A.D. 1520. 

kaeanakutOhala* 

We have three copies of this author’s Karanakntuhala. a work 
which expounds methods of various astronomical calculations, 
and among them that of determining the positions of the Sun, 
Moon, and Planets at any given time from their positions 
on a certain day in a certain year (Nos. 293—295). 

DATE OP THE WORK, SAKA 1106 

This year or epoch in tho present work is, as is well known, 
1105 Saka or 1183 A.D., and BhaskarScarya was born in 103 '■ 
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Saka as he himself tells us in the Siddhantasiromani ■which he 
■wrote in the thirty-sixth year of his age. 

The methods gi-ven in the Karanas differ from those given in the 
Siddhantas in this, that while the latter use as an epoch the 
beginning of a Kalpa or a fabulous period of an extremely long 
duration, and consequently involve tedious multiplications and 
divisions, the former take their start from a certain year of the 
Saka era as an epoch and are less cumbrous. The astronomical 
data are the same as those given in the Siddhantas. 

BRAHMATULYA 

Our author’s Karana follows the data given in the Brahma- 
siddhanta and is hence called Brahmatulya or “ like the 
Brahma.” There are three other copies of the Karana with the 
commentaries of Sodhala, PadmanSbha, and Samkarakavi, the 
pupil of Har^ratna (Nos. 200—298). Our Manuscript of the 
first ■was transcribed in 1.519 Samvat or 146.3 A.D., i.e., 280 years 
after the work had been composed by Bhaskaracarya. 

SAMEARiKAVI’S DATE, BAKA 1641 
The last commentator exemplifies the author’s rules by making 
actual calculations for the Saka year 1.541 or 1619 a.d., which 
therefore is the date of his work. Saiiikarakavi mentions Sripati, 
Brahmarka, and Kesava to be noticed below (No. 344). 

BRAHMATULYATIPPANA 

This is an anonymous work containing calculations according to 
Bhaskara’s rules for the Haka year 1.523. No. 303 is entitled 
Khetakasiddhi or methods of astronomical calculations, and its 
epoch year is 1.500 8aka or 1.578 A.D. The author’s name is 
Dinakara who also wrote a small tract called Candrarkr, of which 
No. 308 is a copy. 

DAMODARA’S BHATATDLYA, BAKA 1339 
No. 340 is a Manuscript oi a Karana by Damodara, the pupil 
of Padmanabha, based on the astronomical data given by 

5 [B. G. Bliandarkar’a lyorks, Vol, II] 
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Aryabhata, and hence it is called Ehatatnlya. Damodara’s epoch 
is 1339 yaka corresponding to 1417 a.d., and the Manuscript is 
dated l.'>o9 Samvat or 1.503 a.d. 

SRlNATHA’S GRAHACINTAMANl, BAKA 1512 

No. 304 is the Grahacintamaid by Srlnatha son of R5ma and 
younger brother of llagliun.itha : and the j’car used as .an epoch 
is 1512 Saka. This Rama was probably the same as the author 
of the Muhurtacintamani. 

BEAIIMADEVA’S KARANA, SAKA 1011 
There is also a copy of aiiotlu'i- Karaiia entitled Karanaprakasa 
(No. 299) by Br.i,hmade\a, son ol ('jindrabhaO.a. Rut its first 
leaf is lost .and th.al of another M.anu.script substituted in its place; 
hence its epoch cannot be easily made out. Amongst a number 
of Manuscripts, however, since collected in the M.aratha country, 
I found the first two or three leaves of a cojiy of this Karana, 
and these have been added to No. 299. From the first two 
verses, I gather that lirahmadeva follows the asti'onomical data 
given by Aryabhata, and the S.aka year used by him as an epoch 
is 1014. 'I'hi.s, therefore, is the oldest of the Karanas in the 
present Collection. 

GANKSA’S GCAllALAGllAVA WITH VIFVAXATHA’S COMMKNTAKY 
There is in the Collection a copy ot the GrahalTighava (No. 30(5) 
with the illustratue commentary of Yi.svauatha. 'J’his is the 
W'oi'k th.at is ordinarily used by the Hindu astronomers and 
astrologers of the day. The author’s name is Ganesa, who was 
the son of Kesava, himself the author of a .Ifitakapaddhati to be 
mentioned below and other works. 

GANERA’S NATIVE I’l.ACE 

They belonged to the Kausika Gotra and lived at Nandigrrima 
which name is Nandgaon in the Yernacular. This is placed by 
Colebrooke near Devagiri, the modern Daulatabad, that is, he 
identifies this Nandgaon with a toAvn of that name in the Nasik 
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District on the G. I. P. Railway line. But in the Manuscript 
before me I find a statement of Gane^ himself, that his 
Nandigrama was situated in Aparanta which is the Sanskrit 
name for Northern Konkan, and the commentator mentions in 
the introduction, that it was situated near the sea-coast. Ganesa’s 
Nandigrama, therefore, is the Nandgaon which is about four 
miies to the north of Janjira and forty miles to the south of 
Bombay, and is now in the territory of the Habasi Chief. 

The epoch year in Ganesa’s Grahalaghava is 1442 Saka 
corresponding to 1 r)20 A.D., and the year for which the illustrative 
calculations are made by Visvanatha is l.>;54 Saka, or 1G12 A.D. 

PATAKARANT, saka 1444 

There is another work of Ganesa entitled PfitasaranT with 
Visvanatha’s commentary (No. .‘{.■{.'5). The Saka year occurring 
in the former is 1414, and Visvanatha’s explanatory calculations 
are for the year load Saka. 

SAMHITA BRANCH 

TODAUAJIALLA’S JYOTIIISUKIIA-SAM J lITi 

Of the second branch of the .Tyotisa I have to announce the 
acquisition of tiro SaiiihitTiskandha (No. (517) of Toijararaalla’s 
Jyotifisukha. This is one of the volumes of what miglit he 
called an eiicyclopa'dia of Indian science and lore, entitled 
Todarananda, caused to be compiled by 'rodaramalla who is 
represented to have been a Itaj.a and who was the financial 
minister of the Emperor Akbar. 

HORASASTRA OR THIRD BRANCH OF THE JYOTISA 

Of the third branch wo have got a large lot, and first I shall 
speak of the Jatakas or works teaching the casting of nativities. 
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JiTAKAS OF VARAHAMIHIBA AND OTHERS 

The first that deserves mention is Varilhamihira’s Brhajjataka 
■with t^wo commentaries, one by Mahidasa and the other by 
Mahidhara (Nos. 341—343). There is a copy of Utpala’s 
commentary on it in the last year’s Collection. Then we have in 
the present Collection a Manuscript of TJtpala’s commentary on 
i^atpancSsika by Pfthuyasas, the son of Varahamihira (No. 355). 
No. 311 is a copy of the Jatakapaddhati by Sripati who flourished 
before Ke^vaof Nandigrama—the father of Ganesa—and No. 312, 
of a commentary on it by Madhava. 


JATAKAPADDHATI BY KE^AVA, FATHER OF GANESA 

No. 314 is a copy of the Jatakapaddhati composed by Kesava 
of Nandigrama with a commentary written by himself. In this 
he refers to or iiuotos the following works and authors with 
others whose dates are well known:— 


KalyStiavarman 

Ke&vamisra 

Jlvasarman 

Damodara 

Mhalukapaddhati 

Yavana 


Ramakvspapaddhati 

Vallayupaddhati 

Sripati 

Srldharapaddhati 
SrldharJcarya 
Sara vail 


Iloramakaranda 


The Sripati mentioned i by Kesa\a is the same as the 
author of No. 311, since a quotation from Sripati in Kesava’s 
work is found in that Manuscript. There is a copy of 
the Horamakaranda in last year’s Collection. The author’s 
name is Gunakara, who was the son of another Sripati. 
Another commentary on Kesava’s 1‘addhati by Visvanatha, 
the son of Divakara, we have in Ijjst year’s Collection. The 
illustrative calculations in it are made for the year 1508 
Saka or 1586 a.d. Visvanatha therefore wrote this commentary 
twenty-six years botore that on Gaiiesa’s Grahalaghava. 
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There are Manuscripts of several other Jatakas, among which 
may be mentioned the Yavanajataka (No. 349), which is probably 
the one referred to by Kesava of Nandigrama. The date of the 
Manuscript is 1621 Samvat or l.‘i65 A.D. We have, however, 
not got a complete copy of this Jataka, and the section on the 
subject of Ke^va’s quotation is wanting. 

JYOTlRATNAMiLa 

No. 316 is Sripati’s Jyotiratnamala with a commentary by 
Mahadeva, the son of Luniga. Whether this Srlpati is identical 
with the author of the Jatakapaddhati it is difficult to determine. 
The author of the Jyotiratnamala was the son of Nagadeva and 
grandson of Kesava, who of course was a different person from 
the father of Ganesa. This Kesava belonged to the Kasyapa 
Gotra, while Kesava of Nandigrama was a Kausika. 

In a Manuscript of the Jyotiratnamala with the commentary 
of Mahadeva existing in a private Library at Nasik, occur a few 
verses at the end, in one of which the date of the composition of 
the commentary is given as 1185 Saka or 1263 A.D. Srlpati, 
therefore, must have lived previous to the latter half of the 
thirteenth century. 

No. 348 is a copy of a commentary on Kesava’s Muhurtatattva 
by his son Gane^. 

MUHORTACINTAMANI by RAMA 

We have also a copy of the Muhurtaciiitamaui by Rama who 
gives his genealogy thus:—In Dharmapiira on the banks of the 
Narmada there lived a learned man of the name of Cintamani 
who knew a great many Sastras including Jyotisa. He had a 
son named Aiianta who was an astrologer and wrote a Jataka¬ 
paddhati and a commentary on the Kamadhenu.—Nos. .300 and 
301 are copies of a Kamadhenu, very probably the same as this. 
—Ananta had two sons Nilakantha and Rama, the latter of 
whom was the author of the work before us. He wrote it at 
Benares in 1522 Saka or 1600 A.D. 
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TAJIKA 

SAMARASIMHA’S tajikasAra 

We have several Manuscripts of works on what is called Tajika 
or General Astrology, of which I shall notice a few. Nos. 320— 
322 are copies of difl'crent parts of the Tajikasara by Samara- 
siiiiha. The author traces his descent to Gaudasiiiiha, of the 
Prag\'5ta family, who was a minister of the ('iilukya kings 
of Gujarath. He was probably the same person as Caudapa, who, 
as stated by Somesvara in the Kirtikaumudi (III, 1—1), also 
belonged to the Pragvflta family, and was a Mantrin or counsellor 
and an ancestor of Vastupala. From C’an<la8imha sprang 
Sobhanadova who had a son of the name of Samanta. Samanta’s 
son was Kumarasiiuha who was the father ol our author. No. 
322, which is a cojiy of the third section of the work, was 
transcribed in 1421 Saihvat corresponding to 143.5 a.d. 

TEJAIISIMHA’S DAIVAJNALAMKMI 

No. 327 is Daivajhalamki'ti by Tejal.isiiiiha. The pedigree of 
the author is given in the colophon, but the reading is very 
corrupt and what aijpears likely is this. Tejahsimha like 
Samarasiihha belonged to the Pi'agvafa family, but he is much 
older than the latter. Harangadeva of the Crdukya dynasty 
of Grrjarath, who reigned from 1277 to 1227 A.p., had a Mantrin 
or counsellor whose name appears to have been Vikrama. Of 
him was born another Mantrin of the name of ATjayasiiiiha, and 
his brother was Tejal.isiiiiha, the author of the work before us. 

SOKYA’S tajjealamkara 

We have also a copy of the Tajikrilaiijkara by Surya (No. 32G) 
who lived at Parthapura on the northern bank of the Godavari. 
His father’s name was Jfianaraja who was himself an astronomer 
of great repute, being the author of a work called the SiddhSnta- 
sundara.‘ Slirya gives a list of his own works at the end of the 


1 See Colebiooke’s Esaays. 
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T3,jikalairikSra. The passage is corrupt; but on comparing it 
with another copy of it given by Professor Weber in the Berlin 
Catalogue, I find he wrote the following works:—Glosses on 
(1) the Lllilvatl and (2) the Bijaganita, (3) computations 
according to Sripati’s Paddhati, (4) a new Bijaganita, (5) Tajika, 
the present work, (6) another Tfijika, (7) a Kfivyfistaka, and 
(8) Bodhasudhakara, a Vedantic work. The dates 1460 and 146.’! 
fiaka are given by Colebrookeas occurring in two of his works. 


TAJIKAKAUSTL'BHA by BALAKBSNA 

No. 318 is a Manuscript of the T.ljikakaustubha by Bfilakrsna 
who lived at Jambusara. His father was Yadava whose great¬ 
grandfather Rinnajit ( Uamii) was, according to B.Tlaki'Sna, a 
very learned man and lived at a place situated on the northern 
bank of the Tapi. Rfiinajit liad a son of the name of Nar.iyana 
and his son was TJamaki-sna who w.as the lather of Y.'idava. 
BiTlakrsna’s other works are:—Stoti-as of Narriyana, Saiiikara, 
Siva (Durg.'i), Ganapati and Triveni; Yoginyastadasilkrama, 
of which wo have a copy, and tSaiiikrrmtinirnaya. 

.MA.yiTTHA TA.JIKA 

Another Manuscript that deserves notice is called Manittha- 
tiljika (No. 324), and the work is ascribed to Manitthacilrya. 
Manittha is mentioned by Varahamihira in his Jataka and 
identified by I’rolessor Weber with Manetho, author ol the 
Apotelesm.rta. Yarfihamilura’s commentator Utpala ipiotes 
passages from the work attributed to Manittha, which however 
I have not been able to find in the present Manuscript. A man 
of the name ol Manittha could not have composed this treatise, 
since in one iilace the author says he is ’* going to give what is 
stated by Manittha and others ” with reference to a certain 
subject. The work is a modern compilation, since the name 
“3’njika” itself for astrology was adopted by Hindu writers in 
about the thirteenth century, while A'anihaniihira who mentions 
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Maijittlia flourished in the early part of the sixth. The author’s 
object was to state the views of foreign writers whom he speaks 
of as “ Yavanas ” or “ ancient Yavanas,” and he uses Manittha’s 
name only because he was acquainted with the tradition which 
represented him to be a distinguished foreign writer on astrology. 

PARASlPRAKASA BT VEDANGARlYA, WRITTEN DURING THE REIGN 
OF SHAH JEHAN 

I may also here mention a Manuscript of a work entitled 
Pflrasrprakrisa (No. .TIG) by an author named VedSngarSya. 
In this work are given methods for converting Hindu into 
Mahomedan dates and vice versa, and the Arabic and Persian 
names of the days of the week, the months, the planets, the 
constellations, the signs of the Zodiac, Ac. Several Arabic 
technical terms of astronomy, and others that are ordinarily used 
in astrological treatises are explained, and the influences of the 
planets in different positions are mentioned. The book is 
intended tor the use of astrologers and was written for the 
purpose “ of pleasing the Emperor ,Shah Jehan and gaining his 
favour.” Shah .Jehan was on the throne of Delhi from 1C27 to 
IGo? A. D., and the date of the composition of this treatise 
is 1565 Saka and H)5.3 a. h., corresponding to 164.‘5 a. d. 

i 

This Yedilngaraya was the same person as the father of 
Nandikesvara, the author of a work entitled Gapakamandana 
which is a sort of introduction to the study of astronomy. 
In that work, a copy of which exists in my Collection for 
1881-82, Nandikesvara states that his father’s name was 
Mrdajit (Malji), that he was conversant with the Vedas and 
Vedahgas, and got from the Emperor of Delhi (Dhillhisvara) the 
title of Vedahgaraya. Malajit or Vedangaraya was the son of 
Tigalabha((a who was the son of Katnabhatta. Ratnabhatta lived 
£|,t Srlsthala in Gujarath. 
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WORKS ON DIVINATION 
BHOJA’S VIDVAJJANAVALLABHA 

Copies of a few works on Divination are also to be found in 
this year’s Collection. One of them is entitled Vidvajjanaval^bha 
(No. 337) and is ascribed to king Bhoja who is represented to 
have been a powerful sovereign. 

NABAI'ATIJAYAOABYA by narapati 
The last Manuscript in this class that I shall notice is the 
Narapatijayacarya (No. 331), a treatise on omens by Narapati. 
The author wrote this book at Anahilapattana in the reign of 
Ajayapala, who occupied the Calukya throne from 1174 to 
1177 A.D.’ lie finished the work on Tuesday, the first of the 
light half of Caitra in the year 1232 of Vikrama corresponding 
to 1170 A.D. Narapati’s father was Amradova who lived at 
Dhara, the capital of .Malwa, which country was, according to 
our author, the abode of learning.” There is another copy of 
the Narapatijayacaryil in the last year’s Collection. 

MEDICINE 

CAR AKA, SUSRUTA, VAGBHATA 
In the class of works on Hindu Medicine we have fragments 
of the Caraka and Susruta Saiiihitas and a copy of Vagbhata’s 
important work, the Astilngayogahrdaya, which however is 
incomplete. The last Manuscript was caused to be transcribed 
in the Saiiivat year 14SG or 1430 A.D., at Bhrguksetra or 
Bharoch by- Arddhasera (Ardesar) who was a learned Adhyaru 
or priest of the Pai-asika race for his sou to Study. This shows 
that about four hundred and fifty years ago Parsi priests valued 
and cultivated the. study of Sanskrit lore. 

There are several other smaller treatises, and among them may 
be mentioned two copies of Bcpadeva’s Satasloki and another 


1 Ind. Ant., Vol. VI, p. 2IS. 

6 [K, G. Bhandsirkar’a Works, VoL II.] 
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of his commentary on the work, which however wants a few 
leaves (Nos. 378—380). Bopadeva, as is well known, was the son 
of Kesava and pupil of Dhanesa. He was patronized by 
Heinadri, the minister of Mahadeva, the Yadava king of Devagiri. 
This fact is however mentioned not in his medical treatises 
but in the Harillla, a summary of the BlrAgavata. At the end of 
the Satasloki, it is stated that both Bo])adeva’s father and teacher 
lived at a place called Sartha situated on the banks of the Varada. 
Bopadeva therefoi-e was a native of Berar. 

TANTRIKA LITERATURE 

Of the Tantrika literature we liave Manuscripts of two Tantras, 
the Sivarahasya and the Gautamlyamahatantra (Nos. 400, 401, 
and 38.5). The rest are digests or extracts from some of the 
larger Tantras, one of the former being the Tantrasara by 
Ki/snanandabhattacarya (No. 388). 

ART 

There are copies of four works on technical subjects. Two 
of these arc on arcliitecture, one entith'd Rnjavallabliamandana 
(No. 404), and the other V/istumandana (No. 40.5). 

ARCHITECTURE 

M^NPANA’S WORKS 

In the colophon of the first it is stated that Mandana, a 
Sutradhilra or architect, who was in the service of Kumbhakarna, 
king of Medapata, composed the work, and by his devotion to 
Ganapati and to his teacher, and the proi)itiation of the 
Goddess of Learning, he expounded the “ art of building as 
taught by the Munis.” Medapata is Mevad, and a king of 
the name of kumbho ruled over the country according to Tod 
from 1419 to 14(19 a.d. He had a taste for the arts, and 
constructed many temples as well as strongholds. It is not 
unlikely, therefore, he had in his service, persons who had read 
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the literature of architecture, and could compose such treatises 
as the one under notice. 

Vastumandana also is ascribed to Mandana, and it is stated 
that he wrote this work at the request of his son Dovasiihha. He 
is here spoken of as the son of K§ctra. 

kundamartanda with commentary 

The third work entitled Kundamartanda treats of the con¬ 
struction of altars according to the Sulva SiitraS composed by the 
Ksis of old. The author is Govinda who was the son of Gadadhara 
and lived at .luunar. The Manuscript contains a commentary by 
Ananta, the son of Siddhesvara. The original was composed in 
1G13 Saka or 1691 a.d., and the commentary in 1614 Saka or 
1692 A.D. 

SAMGlTA 

COMMENTARY ON THE SAMGITARATNAKARA 

The last of the four is a commentary on the Samgitaratnakara 
(No. 406 ). The Manuscript is in a bad condition, the edges 
of all the leaves being torn off and the writing on a good many, 
having faded away. The Commentary is attributed to a king 
of the name of Sihga, who is spoken of as the supreme sovereign 
of the Andhra circle. Who this Sihga was it is difficult to say ; 
but it is not unlikely that he was the Yadava prince Sihghana 
who reigned at Devagiri. For, the country ruled over by the 
Deccan Cfilukyas is sometimes called Tclahgana by Northern 
writers such as Merutuhga and Rajavallablia, who in their life 
of Khoja srieak of Tailapa as king of Telaiigana. Tclahgana i.s 
the same as the Andhra circle and the Yildavas succeeded the 
Galukyas as rulers of the country. 

In Professor Aulrecht’s Catalogue there is a notice of a 
Manuscript of the Saiiigltaratiirikara by S.irhgadeva, in the 
introduction to which Siughanadeva, who appears to have been 
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the author’s patron, is mentioned. A commentary on his work, 
therefore, written either by himself or some other court 
dependent may have been dedicated to the king. 

MISCELLANEOUB 

lekhapancaSika 

Under the heading “ Miscellaneous ” there are three Manu¬ 
scripts, one of which possesses a good deal of historical 
importance. It is entitled Lekhapancasika, or fifty letters or 
deeds (No. 410). The author’s name is not given at the end 
and the first leaf is missing. The work contains forms of 
letters, deeds, patents, bonds, &c., and is divided into two parts. 
The names being variable are in most cases represented by the 
word amuka, i.e., “ a certain one ” or 'A5ma nainatab i.e,, 
“ by a certain name.” The date, however, used in the forms 
which constitute the second part, is Monday the 15th of the light 
half of Vaisakha, Sam vat 1288, except in one case where it is the 
3rd of that half. This date is meant of course to serve as an 
example ; but the author’s having used that in particular may 
safely be regarded as showing that he wrote his work in Samvat 
1288, i.e., in 1232 a.d. 

THE AUTHOR’S DATE, SAMVAT 1288 

The Manuscript itself was tra?;iscribed in 1536 Samvat or 1480 
A.D. In a few cases, the names of real persons also are 
used as examples, wherefore the deeds in which they occur 
must bo considered to be such as it was possible should 
have been executed. 

SAMPLE OF A TaMRASASANA OR COPPER PLATE GRANT BY 
LAVANAPBASADA 

One such deed is a Tamrafelsana or a royal deed of grant to be 
inscribed on copper. In this, the grantor that is introduced is 
Lavapyaprasdda, son of Analadeva of the Cfllukya family. 
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and what is represented to have been granted by him 
is a village, not named, for the worship of Somanatha. 
LSvanyaprasada was a Ranaka, i.e., a Rapa and a Man<^aladhipati 
or a dependent chief. The grant is represented to have been 
executed in the reign of Bhimadeva while Bhabhuya was his 
minister. Bhimadeva’s name is preceded by those of all the 
Calukya princes who reigned at Anahilapattaija, and they are 
as follows:— 


1. Mfllaraja 

2. Camundadeva 

3. Vallabhadeva 

4. Durlabhadeva 

5. Bhima or Brhadbhlma 


6. Karnadeva 

7. Jayasimha 

8. Kumarapala 

9. Ajayapala 
10. Muladeva 


11. Bhimadeva 


This agrees with the genealogy given by other writers. 
Bhimadeva was the reigning sovereign in Samvat 1288 according 
to them also, and we see that L5vanyapras5da, whose grandson 
Visaladevafinally took possession of the throne at Anahilapattapa, 
had at that time acquired sufficient influence to be considered 
worthy of being introduced as the grantor of a village. He 
appears to have been the de facto sovereign of Gujarath at the 
time. 

SAMPLE OF A TEEATY OF ALLIANCE BETWEEN SINGHANADEVA AND 
LAVANAPEASiDA 

Another such deed in the work before us, is a treaty of alliance 
between Simhanadeva, who is styled Maharajadhiraja or king of 
kings, i. e., paramount sovereign, and Lavapyaprasada who is 
called a Mahamandalesvara. The place where the treaty is 
concluded is the “ victorious camp ”, and the provisions are that 
“ each of these two princes should confine himself to his own 
country as before ; neither of them should invade the territories 
of the other ; if a powerful enemy attacked either of them, they 
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should both undertake a joint expedition against him ; if only 
the general of an enemy did so, troops should be sent to 
encounter him ; and if a prince from the country of either flod 
into that of the other taking away a certain valuable thing, ho 
should not be allowed quarter and the thing removed by him 
should be restored.” 

Sifighana who is also called Siifahana was the most powerful 
of the Tadava princes of Devagiri and reigned from 1131 
to 1169 §aka or 1209 to 1247 A.D. He invaded Gujarath 
twice at least, once in the time of Lavanyaprasada, and on 
another occasion when his grandson Visaladeva was on 
^e throne. Of the first invasion Somesvara gives a graphic 
account in his Kirtikaumudl. All Gujarath was terrified when 
the intelligence of Sifighaqa’s march against the country was 
received, and Lavanyaprasada, and his son Viradhavala proceeded 
at once to meet him. But being attacked from behind by four 
princes of Marvad and abandoned by the chiefs of Godraha and 
Lata, the father and son retreated. The army of Singhapa, 
however, did not advance. But Somesvara does not give us any 
reason further than what is involved in the observation, 
which is simply rhetorical and not historical, that “ deer do 
not follow the path of a lion even when he has abandoned 
it.” The reason, however, is supplied by the document 
before us. i 

Though the object of our author was to give the form 
of a treaty of alliance, ho could not have thought of using 
the names of Singhana and Lavaiiyaprasada unless such 
a treaty had been actually concluded between them, 
and it should be remembered that Singhana’s invasion of 
Gujarath must have taken place but a short time before the 
composition of the treatise. Instead of giving a blank form, 
therefore, the author must be supposed to have here placed 
before us what might be considered a specimen of a treaty. 
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Singhana, therefore, did not advance when Lavanapraslda and 
his son retreated, because the two latter had submitted to him 
and concluded a treaty of alliance. 

YAVANAPARIPATTA RAJARITI 
No. 409 is a work composed by one Dalapatiriiya for a prince 
named Madhavasimha, who is styled Sarvabhauma or “ para¬ 
mount sovereign.” It contains forms of letters and orders from 
a king to his subordinates written in Sanskrit according to the 
manner prevalent among Mahomedans, and also Sanskrit 
enuivalents of Mahomedan political terms. From the colophon, 
Mildhavasiifalia the Sarvabhauma appears to have been Savai 
Madhavarao or Madhavarao II of the Peshwa Dynasty of Poona. 
« 

THE JAINA. LITERATURE 

SUTRAS AND THEIR COMMENTARIES 
Of the literature of the Jainas we have sixty-one Manuscripts in 
Sanskrit and the old Prakrit and eight in the vernacular. There 
are sixteen of the Sutras and their commentaries, among which 
may be mentioned a new commentary on theKalpasQtra entitled 
Kalpamanjarl by Sahajakirti ( No. 421). This was composed in 
1685 Samvat while Jinarfija was the head of the Kharataragaccha. 

INDEPENDENT TREATISES ON RELIGION AND 
PHILOSOPHY 

We have also copies of independent treatises on religion and 
philosophy, among which may be mentioned the Anekasastrasa- 
rasamuccaya (No. 415), which looks like a collection of several 
small works by different authors; the Vivekavilasa (No. 455 ) 
by Jinadattasuri, in which the author gives the principles of 
several branches of learning, and which also contains moral as 
well as religious precepts; the Saddarsanasamuccaya (No. 460), 
giving a brief account of the Brahmanic as well as Jaina and 
Bauddha systems of philosophy ; and the Samayasaraprabhrta 
(No. 462 ), a work belonging to the Digambara sect, by Kunda- 
kuiidacarya, who was a celebrated teacher of that sect, 
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SOMAPBABHiCiEYA’S SOKTAMUKTiVALl 

The SQktamuktavall of Somaprabhac5rya ( No. 469), may also 
be mentioned in this connection. 

SomaprabhacS-rya represents himself to be the pupil of 
Vijayasiihha who occupied the seat of High-priest after Ajitadeva. 
All these names occur in the succession list of the pontiffs of 
the Tapagaccha, and Somaprabhacarya seems to have lived in 
the latter part of the twelfth century.' 

GRAMMAR AND LEXICONS 

IIARSAKIRTI’S DHATUPATHA WITH A COMMENTARY 

We have copies of the Desinamaniala of Hemacandra 
(No. 438), of the Siddha&tbdarnava of Sahajakirti (No. IgG), 
mentioned above, of Hemacandra’s Prakrit Grammar ( No. 4.58), 
of the SabdabhOfiana, a metrical treatise on grammar by DSna- 
vijaya (No. 457), of a Dh5tupa(ha or list of roots according to 
tho Sarasvata system together with a commentary by Har?aklrti 
( Nos. 439 and 440 ), all of which belong to the branches of 
Lexicography and Grammar. In the Vrtti or commentary on his 
Dhatupatha, Hargaklrti gives the senses as well as the verbal and 
other forms of the several roots, quoting the Sarasvata Sutras, and 
sometimes mentions idiomatic modes of expression. The work 
thus resembles, to some extent, Madhava’s Dhatuvi-tti. Harsakirti 
was the High-priest of the Nagapuriya branch of the Tapagaccha 
and was the pupil of Candraklrtj. He mentions the following 
eminent persons belonging to his sect who were honoured) by 
kings and emperors :— 

(1) .layasekhara, who was adored by Hammira. 

(2) Vajrasena, to whom at the suggestion of Sihada, the 
emperor Allavadi gave a valuable garment and Pharmana 
(firman) in the town of Rona. 


J Ind. Ant, VoL XI, p. 264, 
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(3) Ratnasekhara, to whom Perojasahi gave valuable 
garments. 

(4) Haihsakirti, a Pillihaka or reader, whose greatness was 
manifested before Sahi Sikandara. 

(5) Anandaraya, who obtained the title of Raya from 
Humaam. 

(6) Candraklrti, highly honoured by Sahi Salenia. 

(7) Padmasundaragaui, who defeated a great Pandita in 
argument at the court of Akbar and was rewarded by 
the emperor with a garment, a village, an easy chair 
(sukhasana), and other things. 

(8) Paccha, a Pilthaka, honoured by Msladeva, king of the 
Hindus at Yodhapura (Jodhpur). 

Of these Hammira was the celebrated Chohan prince who ruled 
over Movad from 1301 to 1365 a.d., and successfully resisted 
the encroachments of the Mahommodans. Allfivadi must bo 
Allauddin Khilji who occupied the throne of Delhi from 1295 to 
1.316 A.D. Perojasahi must be Pheroz Shah Taghlak who 
reigned from 1.3.')1 to 1388 a.d., and Sahi Sikandara, Sikandar 
Shah Lodi (1488—1.518 A.D.). Humayun’s first reign extended 
from 1530 to 1540 a.d.; Salem Shah (1545—1553 A.D.) w'as one 
of the Delhi Emperors who ruled during the period of his 
humiliation; and Akbar, the celebrated Mogul prince, reigned 
from 1556 to 1605 a.d. Maladeva was a prince of the Rathor 
family who reigned at Jodhpur fi’om 1.532 to 1583 a.d. 
Candrakirti who was honoured by Salem Shah was our author’s 
teacher. 

PLAYS 

karporamaSjabi 

No. 418 is a copy of the first act of the Karpnramanjarl, a 
dramatic play in the Prakrit in four acts, and No. 419 of the 
second act. In the colophon of both Manuscripts, the play is 


7 [B, G. Bliandarkar’s Works, Vol. IIJ 
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ascribed to a Vacanacarya, pupil of Jinasfigara, who is styled the 
“ sun in the sky of Kharatana.” .Jinas5gara was the first High- 
priest of a new branch of the Kharatara sect which was 
established in Samvat 1686 or 16.30 a.D.' The Karparamanjarl, 
however, of which we have two acts here, is the same as that 
written by Rajasekhara, the preceptor of Mahendrapflla, who 
flourished about the tenth century, and even his name is 
mentioned in the introduction. 

HISTORICAL, BIOGRAPHICAL AND LEGENDARY 
WORKS 

Among works of a historical, biographical, and legendary 
nature we have Merutunga’s Bhojaprabandha (No. I.IO), 
Rsjavallabha’s Bhojacaritra (No. 449), Sumatigani’s Lives of 
certain .Jaina High-priests originally form ing part of his Vrtti or 
exposition of Jinadatta’s Gapadharasardhasataka (No. 426), a 
Gurvavall or succession list of teachers (No. 427), a Parsvanatha- 
caritra (No. 444), Pilnclavacaritra (No, 44.3), Ramacaritra 
(No. 452), &c. 

MERUTDNGA’S BHOJAPRABANDHA : BHOJA’S DATE 

In the Bhojaprabandha, Merutunga states that in Samvat 1078 
when Bhoja ruled over the M.Tlava circle, Bhima, the ijaramount 
sovereign of the Calukya race, governed Gujarath. This cannot 
be the date of Bhoja’s accession. According both to Merutunga 
and Rajavallabha, Munja, the uncle and predecessor of Bhoja, 
crossed the Godavari against the counsel of his aged minister 
Rudraditya and invaded the dominions of Tailapa, the founder 
of the Later Calukya dynasty of the Deccan. He was defeated 
and taken prisoner. At first he was well treated by his captor, 
but when secret intrigues for his release were discovered, Tailapa 
subjected him to indignities and put him to death. This last 
fact is mentioned in Tailapa’s Inscriptions also. Now Tailapa, 
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we know, died in 920 §aka or after 919 years of the era had 
elapsed. This corresponds to 998 A.D., wherefore Mnnja must 
have been slain by Tailapa before that year. A Jaina author 
named Amitagati tells us at the end of his Subhasitaratnasamdoba, 
as was first pointed out by Colebrooke, that he wrote or compiled 
the work in Samvat 1050 or 994 a.d., while Munja was reigning 
at Dhara. Mufija therefore must have been put to death by 
Tailapa between 994 and 998 A.D., or about the year 996. Bhoja 
was crowned king after him, and since he is said to have reigned 
for fifty-five years, he must have died about 1051 A.D. 

SUMATIGANl'S LIVES OP THE YUGAPRADHAN4S OR JAINA PONTIFFS 

Sumatigani was a pupil of .Jinapatisuri, the forty-sixth head of 
the Kharataragaccha, who died in 1277 Samvat or 1221 a.d. 
His work‘ contains an account of the lives of Vardhamana, 
Jinesvara, Jinacandra, Abhayadeva, Jinavallabha, and .Jinadatta, 
who were the High-priests of the sect successively. ^ 

(A) LIFE OP VARDHAMNA 

In the account of Vardhamana that sage is represented to have 
gone to the court of Durlabha, the Calnkya king of Anahila- 
pattana, who reigned from 1010 to 1022 A.D., and held a debate 
with the Caityavasins or those Jaina teacliers who advocated the 
propriety of a residence in temples. His opponent was Suracarya, 
with whom however he did not hold a controversy in person, but 
directed his pupil Jinesvara to do so. Vardhamana was victorious 
and was highly honoured by the king, whereupon the 
Caityavasins left the town. Jinesvara had the title Kharatara 
(“ very keen ”) given to him on the occasion of the debate, and 
when he succeeded his master Vardhamana, it became the name 
of the Gaccha or sect which he led. 


1 This Manuscript was read and a short abstract ol it prepared for me by 
Mi. Shxidhar It. Bhandaikor, M.A. The above is based on that abstract. 
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(B) LIFE OF JINEIvARA 

Jineivara is represented to have gone on some occasion to 
Afelpalli and Dinf.liyanaka on visitation. At the former place 
he composed in Saihvat 1092 or 1036 a.d. a katha (“ story ”) 
entitled Lllavatl. When he was at pindiyanaka, he asked of the 
Caityavasins of the place for the loan of some book, which on 
account of their disagreeable relations with him, they refused. 
He then wrote the Kathanakakosa in the four rainy months, 
composing during the last two watches of the night as much as 
was necessary to read to his audience the next morning. 

(C) LIFE OF JINACAHDRA 

Jinacandra succeeded Jinesvara. He composed the 
SaihvegarahgasaliX containing 18,000 slokas in Chatravalhpurl in 
►Saiiivat 1125, In Javalipura he explained the Gatha beginning 
with “ Civandaiiamavasyaya, ” and the doctrines taught by him 
were noted down by a pupil and embodied in a tract entitled 
Dinacai^-a containing 300 slokas. 

(D) LIFE OF ABHAYADEVA 

Jinacandra's successor was Abhayadevasuri, the author of 5''fttis 
or comments on nine of the Ahgas of the Jainas. A long story 
is related as to how he was led to compose these commentaries. 
He had been afflicted'with an incurable disease that rendered 
him unlit for any work of the kind ; but a certain deity apjieared 
to him in a dream and directed him to go to Stambhanakapura 
(Cambay?) where there was an image of ParsvanStha. 
He went there, bowed down before the image, and composed 
while standing the Namaskaradvatriiusika or “ thirty-two bows,” 
beginning with “Jayatihuyana.” The last two of these stanzas 
he was obliged to omit at the request of the deities, so that the 
Stotra or hymn now contains thirty only, 

(E) LIFE OF JINAVALLABHA 

The next head of the Gaccha was Jinavallabha, He had the 
eight grammars of Paiiini and others by heart and was conversant 
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with the Mahfikavyas or great poems, Meghadilta and others, as 
well as all the other kavyas or poems, with the works on poetics 
of Eudrata, Udbhata, Dandin, Vamana, Bhamaha, and others, the 
eighty-four dramatic plays, the whole of the Jyotih^stra, all 
metrical works such as those of Jayadeva and others, the 
Anekantajayapataka of Abhayadeva and other works that 
expounded the doctrines of Jinendra (i.e. Jainism), and with 
works of other systems of philosophy such as the Nyaya treatises 
Tarkakandall and Kiranavall, and Samkaranandana and Kamala- 
sila. He was regarded as a man of learning at Citrakuta 
(Chittor), and many people, even such as belonged to other 
systems of religion, resorted to him and got their doubts cleared. 
Jinavallabha caused temples of Mahavira and PsrsvanStha to be 
constructed at Citrakuta, and of Neminatha at Nagapura and 
Naravarapuri. 

On one occasion two Papditas from a foreign country 
went to the court of Naravarman, the grandson of Bhoja 
at Dhara, and proposed some poetic riddle, which the Papditas 
of Naravarman were not able to solve. At the suggestion of a 
courtier the riddle was sent by the king to Jinavallabha, who 
solved it at once, and the solution was sent to Naravarman with 
all despatch. On this account, when after some time, Jinavallabha 
went to Dhara, Naravarman received him with great honour and 
offered him a large sum of money. This he declined to accept, 
but asked the king to make some endowment to the temples 
constructed at CitrakQta. Naravarman died in 1190 Saruvat or 
11:34 A.D., according to an Inscription deciphered by Colebrooke. 

The installation of Jinavallabha in the place of Abhayadeva 
took place after he had done all that is related above. He did not 
long survive this event, having died six months after, m the last 
quarter of the night on the twelfth of the dark half of KSrtika 
in Sarhvat 1167, i.e. 1111 a.d. 

He wrote the following works;— (1) Snksmarthasiddhanta, 
(2) Vicarasara, (3) gadasiti, (.4) Ssrdhaktaka, a karma grantha, 
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The total number of ManuBcriptB in the collections is 4,482, of 
■which 78i have been lent to scholars in Europe, 68 in India, 
and 13 in America, while 113^ have been sent to be catalogued— 
22h to Professor Kielhorn, .33 to Professor Pischel, and .58 to 
Professor Jacobi. In all 273 Manuscripts are out, and the rest, 
4,209, are in the Library. 

AGES AND MATERIALS OF MANUSCRIPTS 
PALM-LEAF MANUSCRIPTS 

Of the 4,482 Manuscripts about a third bear dates. There are 
108 written on Palm-Leaves of which 37 are dated. Three were 
transcribed in Sailivat 11.38,114.5, and 1146, corresponding to 
1082, 1089, and 1090 of the Christian ei-a; eight, from Saihvat 
1164 to 1218, i.e., from 1108 to 1162 A.D. ; twenty, from Saiiivat 
1260 to Kali 4398, i.e., from 1204 to 1297 a.d. ; and six, from 
Saihvat 1359 to 14.50, i.e., from 1303 to 1^4 a.d. 

PAPER MANUSCRIPTS 

The earliest Paper Manuscript in the Collection was transcribed 
in 1376 Saihvat, corresponding to 1320 A.D., and there are eight 
bearing dates from 1426 to 14.54 Saihvat, i.e., from 1370 to 1398 
A.D. There are 48 Manascripts transcribed in the first half of the 
fifteenth century of the Christian era and 91 in the latter half. In 
some of the published lists an earlier date than 1376 Saiiivat occurs 
against one or two Manuscripts ; and one is represented to have 
been transcribed in Saihvat 1401. I have examined the 
Manuscripts themselves and found all these entries to be 
erroneous. I have however not been able to examine one 
Manuscript, the date of which is in the list given as 1415 Saihvat, 
as it has been lent. The rest of the dated Manuscripts were 
transcribed after the close of the fifteenth century. 

Manuscripts written on Palm-leaves are found in Gujarath and 
Marvad, principally at Cambay, Patan, and Jesalmir. From the 
above statement it is clear that in Gujarath and Marvad, Palm-leaves 
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were used as a -writing material before the introduction of paper. 
The earliest Palm-leaf Manuscript we possess was, it will be seen, 
■written in 1082 a.d., and our earliest Paper Manuscript in 1320 
A.D. So far as our present researches go, therefore, paper did 
not come into use till the beginning of the fourteenth century ; 
and singe our latest Palm-leaf Manuscript is dated 1450 Samvat 
or 1394 A.D., it appears that Palm-leaves continued to be used as 
well as paper till about the end of that century. From the 
beginning of the fifteenth we find paper only employed. 


8 [ B, G, Bfaondarkar’g Works, VoL II j 


EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT' ON THE SEARCH 
FOR SANSKRIT MANUSCRIPTS DURING 
THE YEAR 1883-84 


ACCOUNT OF A VISIT TO PATAN 

In the month of December 1883,1 paid during the Christmas 
recess a visit to Piltan’ in company with my friend Professor 
Abaji Vishnu Kathavate of the Gujarat College. We could make 
only a week’s stay there, and consequently were not able to 
examine minutely the several Jaina Libraries at the place. Still 
we collected a good deal of information with regard to them, and 
actually visited some, and compared the Manuscripts contained 
in them with the lists placed in our hands. 

JAINA LIBRARIES AT THE PLACE 

Each Gaccha or sect of the Jainas residing in a city possesses 
a halting place called Upasraya for their itinerant priests, and 
each of these Upasrayas is provided with a more or less extensive 
Library. This Library is the property of the Gaccha and is in 
the charge of the prominent lay-members of the sect. When, 
however, a priest makes an Upasraya his permanent residence, 
the Library is always in liis charge, and practically he is its 
owner. The Upssrayas and the Libraries attached to them are 
named after the street or ward in which they are situated. 
Patau contains the following Libraries or Bhandaras :— 

1. Bhandara of Pophlianopado belonging to the TapEgaccha. 

2. Another (smaller one) in the same ward do. do. 

1 Originally publisbed in 1887 at the Qoreiament Central Pres', Bombay, 
[N. B. U.] 

2 In his report lor 1874-76 Dr, Biihler.oalls the place PSthan ; but it should 
be called FEtan, the Sanskrit form being Fattana, and the name being so 
pronounced by the people, 
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3. Bhan^ara of Bhabhanopado belonging to the Vimalagaccha. 


4. 

Do. 

SamghavinopS<lo. 

5. 

Do. 

Rajavijaya Dayavijaya. 

6 . 

Do. 

Limrinopacjlo. 

7. 

Do. 

Vagll Parsvanatha Mandira. 

8 . 

Do. 

Rapasagarji. 

9. 

Do. 

Ratanvijaya, KhetarSi Mahal. 

10 . 

Do. 

Makamodi Vania. 

11 . 

Do. 

Hemacandra in the charge of Svarflpacandra 


Yati. 


Of these No. 7 was not accessible to us, because we were told 
that one of the keys was with the Srlpujya or high priest of the 
sect to which the Library belonged and he was not in Pa^an at the 
time. The owner of No. 8 left the place the day after we arrived 
•there, and the Bhandara had been locked up by him. Ratanvijaya, 
the practical owner of No. 9, had removed a great many of the 
Manuscripts to Ahmedabad where he generally resided. Makamodi 
Vania (No. 10) who possessed, it appears. Manuscripts written on 
Tala leaves, had, we were told, sent them away somewhere. It is 
not unlikely that the Tala-Leaf Manuscripts, added to our 
Collection in 1880-81, originally belonged to him. Svarupacandra 
Yati, who has charge of the Bhandara said to have originally 
belonged to Hemacandra, the great Jaina Scholar of the twelfth 
century, was as immovable as he was in 1874-75, when 
Dr. Buhler wished him to show his Manuscripts to him. We 
paid two visits to him, but he put us off with a variety of excuses 
and showed us only a few fragments of certain works that ho had 
before him at the time. Rajavijaya Dayavijaya (No. 5) showed us 
three or four of his boxes. No. 6 is a small Collection and after we 
had obtained access to the first four, we did not think it verj' 
desirable to examine it, especially since we had little time to spare. 

(I) THE LIBRARY IN THE POPHLIANOPipO 
The Manuscripts in the Bh.andara in the Pophlianopado (No. 1) 
are stowed in 80 boxes (Dab(las) mostly made of thick paper-boards. 
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each box containing a list of its contents. The man in charge 
showed ns also a general list in which the title of each Manuscript 
and the number of folios were given. I got a copy of it made, 
but owing to some misunderstanding on the part of the man in 
charge, my copyists were not able to get the numbers of folios 
of the Manuscripts in about 28 of the Dabdas. We examined 
some of the boxes at random and compared their contents with 
the entries in the general list and found the latter to be correct.* 
It will be seen that the number of Manuscripts in the Bhaijd^tra 
is 2,801. This appears to be the Bha^d^ra of the Tapagaccha that 
Dr. Btthler speaks of in his Report for 1874-75. The number of 
boxes or Dabdas mentioned by him agrees with that found by 
me ; but the number of Manuscripts is given by him as upwards 
of 1,200. There are several copies of one and the same work in 
the Collection. . 

We were very greatly anxious to examine closely this splendid 
Collection, and spent two days in the work, but were able to 
effect little. After going over the long list we selected the 
following for examination, as likely to be interesting and 
important :— 

Box No. 1. 

Jaina Kumarasaihbhava. 


Box No, 

\ 

N aranarayananandaka vy a. 
Kandallvftti by Balacandra. 
Karpuraprakarabhidhanakosa. 
Dhurtakhyane pancamakhya- 
nakam 


2 . 

Pancamibhavisyadatta by 
Dhanapala. 

Vijayadevamahatmyakavya. 
§ad bhagastavana. 


Box No. 3.. 

Balinarendracarita | Kumarapalacarita. 


1 This list is printed m the original Report as its Appendix lA (pp. 161-206). 
[N. B. U.] 
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Ealpaiata. 
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Box 

Sataslokitiks.. 

Pfthvieuddhi. 

Box 

Mugdhamedliakari-alaihkara- 

vrtti. 

Saktavali. 

PanQiavi-gita. 

Box 

Brhatpan cakhy an a. 

Paficakhyana. 

Nandopakhyana. 

Ny ayamakaranda. 

Box 

BrhadratnakaraTrtti. 
Eaghavanatika (a)—tika. 
Hemaprakrtadhundhi. 

Box 

Harivikramacarita. 

Veda. 

Kumarapalacarita. 

Box 

Pufijarajatika 

Box 

N y ay arthaman j uga. 
Prakj-taprabodha. 


No. 6. 

N yayavataratippanika. 
Nyayasatra. 

No. 7. 

Ramacandrakavya. 

Mnktavall. 

Pramanamanjari. 

No. 10. 

Jainatarkabha^ by Jasa* 
vijaya. 

Hasasmytipurapa. 

No. 11. 

Kirtigodasapada. 

PrakrtaprakriyavrUi. 

NyayaTj-tti. 

No. 12. 

VibhatavibbaTana, Ni^dha* 
tika. 

Kalidasakrtakayya. 

No. 1.3. 

I Danapradipa. 

No. 14. 

I Nyayavj-tti. 
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But the examination of so many Manuscripts would have taken 
many more days than we were able to devote to it, and we 
had to give up the task after having inspected a few. These are 
as follows :— 

1. Pramanamanjari (boxes Nos. 7 and 44), folios 9, lines 15, 
letters 60 in a line, a treatise on the Vaisesika system, by 
Tarkika Sarvadevasori. There is a commentary on this by 
Balabhadramisra. 

2. Vyutpattidipika or Prakrtaprakriy.avj-tti (box No. 11), 
folios 138, lines 15, letters 55. This is a commentary by Udaya- 
saubhagyagani, pupil of Saubh.agyasagarasuri of the Tapa- 
gaccha on Hemacandra’s Prakrit Grammar which forms the 
eighth chapter of his Sabdanu^sana. Verses from original works 
are given to illustrate Hemacandra’s rules, an^ the verses quoted 
by Hemacandra—especially in the section on the Apabhraihsa 
dialect—are explained. I have since been able to procure a copy 
of this work for our Collection. It will be noticed in next year’s 
Report. 

3. Rajimatiprabodha (box No. 29), folios 5, lines 17, letters 
58. This is a drama in five acts by Ya^scandra. The hero is 
Nemi. 

4. Vijayaprasasti (box No. 29), folios 279, lines 13, letters 40. 
This is a poem on Vijayasdna, the successor of Hiravijaya, the 
58th high priest of the Tapagaccha according to Dr. Klatt, but 
60th according to a Gurvavali to be presently noticed. It was 
composed along with a commentary in Samvat 1688 by 
Gupavijayagani. 

5. Krrtikaumudi (box No. 30), folios 11, lines 19, letters 61, 
author, Gurjaresvarapurohita Somesvara. This Manuscript was 
written in Samvat, 1507 and would. Professor Kathavate tells me, 
have been of great use to him for his edition of the work if he 
had got it earlier.The Manuscripts he possessed did not give 
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aatisfaotory readings in a good many places and he was in search 
of a fresh one, but was not then able to procure it. 

6 . Mahabhasya (box No. 35). This is an incomplete copy 
of Patanjali’s work with the commentary of Kaiya(a. It was 
transcribed in Samvat 1543. 

7. Gurvavall (box No. 44), folios 10, lines 18, letters 58. 
The Manuscript contains 20 Gathas with a full commentary. 
It begins with Sudharmasvamin and ends with Hlravijayastiri, 
the 60th successor. HiraTijaya is mentioned as having died in 
Samvat 1622 on the 12th of Vaisakha Sudi, at Vatapalll. 
According to Dr. Klatt, he was the 58th successor and died at 
Umnanagara, on the 11th of Bhadra. Sudi, 1652. 

8 . Laghusatapadi (box No. 44), folios 24, lines 17, letters 53. 
This is a work by Merutuhga, and contains at the end a history 
of the Vatagaccha. The date of Jayasiihha of the Calukya 
dynasty of Pfitap is given as 1169 Sariivat. 

9. Segasaiiigraha (box No. 44), folios 4, lines 17, letters 48. 
This is a supplement by Hemacandra to his AbhidhSnacinta- 
mani. 


(II) LIBRARY IN THE BHABHANOPApO 

We next spent a day in examining the Bhnndara in theBhabhri- 
nopado. The paper Manuscripts are stowed in 27 boxes or 
Dabdas, and there is one Manuscript written on Tala leaves. 
The following came under our inspection :— 

1. An incomplete copy of the Abhilasitarthacintamani by 
Somesvara, a king of the Deccan Calukya dynasty. 

2. A commentary by Madhavasarasvatl on Sivaditya’s 
Saptapadarthl. From a stanza at the end it appears that 
Madhavasarasvatl was a native of the country of Gorastra in the 
South, in which is situated Gokarna Mahabalesa. The country 
referred to is thus a portion of North Kanara. There is a copy 


9 [ R. G, Bhandiirkar’s Works, Vol. II ]. 
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of this commentary in my Collection for 1879-80, but this verse 
does not occur at the end. 

3. Another commentary on the Saptapdarthi by Bhava- 
vidyesvara, folios 13, lines 13, letters 47. 

kavyakalpalata and amaeacandea 

4. Kavyakalpalatavftti, folios 57, lines 17-20, letters 64 ; 
total quantity 3,357 Anustubhs. The original work called the 
Kavyakalpalatika was composed in part by Arisiihha and com¬ 
pleted by Amaracandra who also wrote the V['tti or commentary. 
Amaracandra was a pupil of .Tinadatta of the Vayadagaccha, who 
must he the same person as the author of the Yivekavilasa to be 
noticed hereafter. He lived, as will be shown, about the middle 
of the 13th century. Madhava mentions both him and his work 
in his account of the Bauddha and Jaina systems in the 
Sarvadarsanasaihgraha. Arisiihha was the author of a poem 
called Suki’tasaihklrtana and Amaracandra wrote besides the 
present work the Chando-ratnavali, the Kalakalitpa, and the 
Billabharata. They were follow students and lived, according to 
the account given by Raja.4ekhara in the Prabandhacaturviihsati, 
in the time of Yisaladeva before he got possession of the throne 
at Patan, i.e., about the middle of the 13th centurJ^ Copies of 
the Kilvyakalpalatavrtti are by no means rare, and there is one 
in my last year’s Collection, while in this year’s we have a 
Manuscript of the original., 'I’he copy in this Bhandftra has the 
date 1455 of Yikrama corresponding to 1399 A.D., which must 
be the date when the Manuscript was written. 

5. Kumarapalacarita, folios 136, lines 16, letters 49. The 
author’s name is Jayasiihha. In the first part the genealogy of 
MularSja, the founder of the Calukya line of Patan, is given. 
The work was composed in 1422 of Yikrama. 

6 . Saiiimatitarkatikil, folios 502, lines 15 ; total quantity 
25,000 Anustubhs. The author of the original is Siddhasena 
Divakara, and of the commentary Abhayadeva. 
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7. NyayabhQ@ana, folios 252. The author’s name does not 
appear. Umapati is adored in the opening stanza. 

8 . Nyayakandalitika by Sridhara, folios 124, lines 15, 
letters 60. The opening stanzas and the Prasasti at the end 
have been given by Dr. Buhler under No. 384, Kasmlr 
Report. The readings, however, in this Manuscript are in 
several cases better than those given by Dr. Buhler. 

9. Aptamimaihsalamkara. This appears to be the Digambara 
work of that name. 

10. Complete copies of Vallabha’s and CSritravardhana’s 
commentaries on the Eaghuvaihsa. 

11. A commentary on the Raghuvariisa by Dharmameru, 
folios 136, comes down to the end of Canto XVII, the first leaf 
missing. Another copy of the same, to the end of Canto III. 

(Ill) RAJAVIJAYA DAYAVIJAYA’S LIBRARY 

Among the Manuscripts shown us by Ritjavijaya DaySvijaya, 
there was a copy of .Tayasiiiihasuri’s Kumarapalacarita, the same 
work as that noticed al>ove, and an abridgement of Haribhadra’s 
Samaradityacaritra by Pradyumnacarya. 

(IV) COLLECTION IN THE SAMOHAVlNOPApO 

We devoted a day to the examination of the Bhandiira in the 
Sariighavinopiido. All the Manuscripts are written on Titla leaves 
and some of them (such as those of the old works in illustration of 
the Nyayasntra of Gautama and of V.atsyayana’s Bhasya) are very 
valuable. They are however not well arranged and it was with 
difficulty that any desired Manuscript could be found. Dr. Buhler 
had prepared a catalogue of the Collection, and on comparing 
some of the entries with the corresponding Manuscripts we 
found them to be correct; so that we did not deem it necessary 
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prepared for adorning the neck of a Kavi (Kavikaptha- 
vibhQ@apartham), and the second work is “ tbe secret [that leads 
to the success] of a Kavi.” 

A MUTILATED MANUSCfaPT OF A HISTORICAL WORK 

An old and mutilated Manuscript of a curious work ■written in 
broken Sanskrit and at the end in Gujarati, also came to my notice. 
As the owner would not part with it I got a transcript made. 
I had no opportunity of comparing the transcript with the 
original, and probably the mistakes of the original have been 
added to by my copyist. The fragment does not contain the 
beginning and the work has no chapters. At first we have the 
story of Jamadagni and Sahasrarjnna, and then the foundation 
of a town of the name of Puspamala is mentioned. The building 
of another town of the name of Ratnamaia, with a river serving 
as its moat in the front and a fortress behind, is likewise 
mentioned, and we are then carried to Pattapa, There somebody 
is represented to have expatiated on the strength of Devagiri and 
its seven fortresses before Siddharaja, who thereupon led an 
expedition against the place. From Dovagiri SiddharSja 
proceeded to Paithana which submitted to him, and there he is 
represented to have induced certain families called Vlrajas or 
Viravamsajas, who appear to have been silk-weavers, to go with 
him to his capital Anahilapattapa and settle there. The glories 
of the city and its previous history were recounted to the 
Vlrajas, and this is what is stated :— 

DATES OP THE CiPOTKA|A PRINCES 

1, Paffana was founded by Yanar5ja who reigned for sixty 
years, up to 862 of the Vikrama Era, or 806 A.D. He was 
succeeded by 

2. Yogaraja who was on the throne up to 897 Vikrama or 
841 A.D. After him reigned 
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3. K?emaraja for 25 years, up to 922 Tikrama, or 866 A.D. 
Then came to the throne 

4. Vaufla and Bhuyada who reigned for 29 years ; i.e., up to 
951 Vikrama or 895 A.D. But the year of Vikrama is not 
given. He conquered Dvaravati and the whole country to the 
west, down to the sea coast. He was succeeded by 

5. Vlrasiriiha who was on the throne for 25 years, i.e., up to 
976 Vikrama, or 920 A.D., though the year is not given, and we 
have instead 951 Vikrama, which must be the year of his 
accession. Then followed 

6. Ratnaditya who reigned for 15 years, i.e., up to 991 
Vikrama, or 935 A.D, But this year is not given, and we have 
instead of it 97G Vikrama which, as in the last case, must be the 
year of the king’s accession. After him reigned 

7. Samantasiihha for seven years up to 998 Vikrama, or 
942 A.D. 

This was the last prince of the Cfipotkata line, and the 
sovereignty of Gujarath fell into the hands of MDlaraja, the son 
of Samanta’s sister, who founded the Calukya dynasty. 

DATES OF THE CAhUKYAS 

1, Mnlaruja reigned for 55 years, up to 1053 Vikrama, and 
was succeeded by 

2, Chamunda, who was on the throne for 13 years, till the 
year 1066 of Vikrama. Then followed 

3. Vallaraja, who reigned for six months. Vallaraja is the 
same as Vallabharnja. His successor is represented to have 
reigned for eleven years and six months, up to the Vikrama 
year 1078 (1022 A.D.) ; but his name is not given. He was 
Durlabha, as we know, after whom came 

4. Bhima. The date of his ceasing to reign is not given. 
Bhima was succeeded by 


10 [ B. D. Hliand.-irlvsr’a Works, Vol. U1 
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5. Karna. No date oocvirs even here. Kar^a was followed by 

6. SiddharSja. A date is given here, but two or three letters 
have dropped away. Still it appears to be 1150 Vikrama corres¬ 
ponding to 1094 A.D. Siddharcaja conquered many countries 
and acquired immense wealth. Thirty-five crores of Tankas of 
gold were brought and placed before him, and SiddharSja asked 
his ministers what to do with this wealth. They advised him to 
construct a tank in the city. The king then sent for an engineer 
and ordered him to build a tank with a fortress and a thousand 
temples of Siva on the margin and one temple in the centre. 
The work was completed in five years. 

After this whole account had been given to the Vfrajas they 

agreed to go to Pattana, and did accordingly. A great deal of 

wealth was given to them and a site for building houses was 

granted in the north-eastern part of the city. After they settled 

in Pattana, silk-manufacture began to flourish in the town. 

But the Ylrajas, being foreigners could not get wives there and 

they carried their complaint before Siddhariija. It was ascer- 

• _ 

tained that they belonged to the Ksatriya caste. While 

Parasurama was carrying on his work of the destruction of the 

K^atriyas, some members of that caste gave up their trade of 

war in fear and became weavers ; and from them these Virajas 

derived their descent. Intermarriages appear then to have been 

arranged between the new Settlers and Some .of the Kgatriya 

tribes in Gujaratli, and thus in time the Virajas came to have 

84 distinct families. The names of these are then given in the 

Manuscript and thus the main story ends. 

7. Siddharaja is then simken of as having been succeeded 
by KumarapiTla whose mother Ratnasenii was, it is stated, the 
sister of Siddharaja. He reigned for 31 years and introduced 
the .Jaina leligion, which is “ the path of universal lov^e. ” His 
reign lasted, it is said, till 1199 Vikrama ; but that must be the 
year of his accession. Then we have a mere list of the kings 
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that followed with the dates of their accession. But the first 
line in which Mtila the younger is spoken of as having come to 
the throne in Samvat 1230, must have crept in through some 
mistake, for in the third line that same prince is represented as 
having got possession of the throne in Saihvat 1233, and in the 
second, AjayapSla is stated as having begun to reign in Saiiivat 
1230. The first line being then struck out, the list is as 
follows :— 

8. In Sariivat 1230 (1174 A.D.), Ajayarpala succeeded and 
reigned for 3 years. 

9. In Samvat 1233 (1177 A.D.},.Mrila the younger succeeded 
and reigned for 2 years. 

10. In Samvat 1235 (1179 A.D.), Bhima the younger suc¬ 
ceeded and reigned for 63 years. 

11. In Samvat 1298 (1242 A.D.), Tihmiapala (Tribhuvana- 
pflla) succeeded and reigned for 4 years. 

“ Thus there were 11 princes of the Cillukya line, and they 

reigned for-years.” The total number of years is given as 

3,400 but there is evidently a slip here ; 304 must have been 
meant. 


THE VAGIIELiS 

1. In Samvat 1302 (1246 A.D.), Visaladeva succeeded and 
reigned for 18 years. 

2. In Samvat 1320' (1264 A.D.), Arjunadeva succeeded and 
reigned for 13 years. 

3. In Sariivat 1333(1277 A.D.), Saraiigadeva’succeeded and 
reigned for 20 years. 

1 This date is not given iu the Manuscupt. The figure 10 occurs in the 
place of the date, and this is certainly a mistake either of my copyist or of that 
of the original from which ray transcript was prepared. But the date is got by 
hdding 18 to 1302, 

2 Ind. Ant, Vol. VI, p. 100, 
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4. In Samvat 1353 (1297 A.D ), Karpa the younger suc¬ 
ceeded and reigned for 7 years. 

Thus for 58 years the Vaghela family was in possession of the 
sovereignty. Then SuratrSpa (Sultan) Alla-ud-din’s army came 
from Delhi, and the Hindus lost their kingdom. The Turkas came. 

The nameq^and dates of the kings of Gujarath here given agree 
with those mentioned by the chroniclers Merutuhga and others. 
There are a few inaccuracies as we have seen, but these are 
rather to be attributed to the bad condition of the Manuscript 
than to the author’s imperfect information. The name of 
Tihupapala or Tribhuvanapala, which is omitted by the 
chroniclers, but which occurs in a grant dated 1299 Vikrama 
translated by Dr. Buhler, is, we see, given by our author. But 
the duration of his reign was unknown before, and Dr. Buhler 
simply inferred it was very short. Here we see it distinctly 
stated that he reigned for four years. Our author states the 
number of the Cfilukya princes to have been 11, from which 
it appears that in common with some other writers he includes 
the six months’ reign of Vallabha in that of his brother 
Durlabha. 

The accession of Visaladeva to the throne of Patap is placed 
in the Vikrama year 1302, while in the Vicarasrenl it is 
represented to have taken place in 1300. The Vicarasreni and 
our author agree as regards the duration of the reigns of Visala¬ 
deva, Arjunadeva, and Karna the younger, and as regards the 
date of the extinction of the Vaghela line which took place 
in 1360 of Vikrama. But a reign of 22 years has been assigned 
to the third prince Saraiigadeva in that work and of 20 years by 
our author. Hence it is that the author of the Vicarasrepi has 
pushed Visala’s accession two years backwards, and thus 
according to him the dynasty was in power for 60 years, while 
our author expressly spates that it lasted for 58 years. The 
statement of our author is correct and the Vicarasreni is wrong ; 
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for the dates given by him agree with those given by Dharma- 
sagara in the PravacanaparlksS as will be hereafter seen. 

WORTH OF THE VICiRAfiRENi 

The VicSrasreni appears to me to be a curious composition. 
It places the foundation of Patan in 821 Saihvat instead 
of 802, the accession of Mularaja in 1017 Samvat instead 
of 998, omits the reign of Camup^a, assigns fourteeen years to 
Vallabharaja instead of six months, represents Visaladeva to be 
a brother of Vlradhavala instead of a son, and contains several 
other mistakes. It is therefore not entitled to our confidence 
at all, though Dr. Buhler follows it in giving the dates of the 
Vaghela princes. 

The list in our Manuscript then goes on thus :— 

MUSSULMAN SOVEREIGNS OP GUJARATH 

Samvat 1393 (1337 a.d.) Udekhaiii, reigned for 25 years. 

Do. 1418 (1362 A.D.) Suratra^a Mudapar, reigned for 18 
years. 

Do. 1436 (1380 a.d.) Suratraria Ahimud, reigned for 
32 years, 7 months, and 7 days. Founded 
Ahimudabad. 

Do. 1468 (1412 A.D.) Suratrana Kutabadin, reigned for 
10 years, 5 months, and 6 days. 

Do. 1479 (1423 a.d.) Suratraiia Daudasah, reigned for 
36 years. 

Do, 1515 (1459 a.d.) Magha Sudi 12th, Patasah Mahimud. 

Do. 1568 (1512 A.D.) Margasirsa Sudi 4, Suratrana 
Madafa (r). 

Do. 1582 (1526 a.d.) Suratrapa Sakandar, reigned for 
8 days. 

Do. 1582 (1526 a.d.) Jyegtha Vadi 5, Thursday, Pata^h 
Mahimud, reigned for 1 month and 10 days. 

Do. 1582 (1526 a.d.) Sravana Sudi 2, Patasah Bahadar, 
reigned for 10 years. 
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He conquered a large portion of the country. Then came 
Patasah Human who was a Mugal. He stayed for 8 months 

in Gujarath. Then came Bahadar. He died in the sea. 

% 

Saihvat 1593 (1537 a.d.) Patasah Mahim^d, reigned for 17 
years. He was killed by the murderer Bahara. (By mistake 
this date is put down as 1583). 

Samvat 1610 (1554 a.d.) Patasah Mahimud, reigned for 10 
years. This date is put down as 1600. 

TBE ilOGHULS OF DELHI 

Samvat 1617 (1561 a.d.), Vaisakha Sudi 6, Patasah Mudafar. 
The kingdom lost, the country destroyed. Then came Akl>ar, 
the son of Humau in 1628 (1572 a.d.), and having established 
his power in Gujarath went back to Delhi. 

If thd date 1583 in the case of the last Sultan but two, and 
1600 in the case of the last but one, had really been meant "by 
the author, he would have given 1610 for the last instead of 
1617.. The first therefore must be 1593, the second 1610, and 
the duration of the reign in the second case, 7 instead of 10. 
In this way only does the last date come out right. 

Then. Akbar came back on the 2nd of Margasirga Sudi. 

(There is a lacuna in the place of the date). 

Samvat 1682 (1626 a.d.), MAgha Sudi 5, Patasah Jahangir, 
reigned for 21 years. 

(Lacuna) Sudi 7, Sah Jham (Jehan), reigned for 31 years. 

Saihvat 1714 (1658) (lacuna), Patasah Aurangjib. 

The first of these Mahomedan princes is not mentioned in 
Forbes’ Rasamala or Prinsep’s Table, and Mahammadshah, the 
third according to these, is not mentioned by our author. The 
dates also of Muzafar and his three successors given above do 
not agree with those given in the two works. From Mahamud 
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Begarra, however, who began to reign in 1459, the dates and 
the names agree. Bnt in Prinsep’s Table, Mahammad Faruki 
of Malwa is brought in two years after Bahadur’s accession. 
He is omitted by our author. Bahadur’s corpse having been 
found in the sea is conBrmed by our author’s statement that he 
died in the sea. The prince who came to the throne in 1554 A.D., 
is Ahmadahah in Princep’s Table, while he is called Mahammad 
in our Manuscript. The date Saiiivat 1682 or 1626 A.D. is the 
date of Shah .Tohan’s accession put in the line above by a mistake 
of the scribe, while he has left a lacuna against the name of 
thijt emperor. The date of Aurangzeli and the duration of the 
reigns of his two predecessors are given correctly by our author.' 


A PATTAVALT WITH A LIST OF DATES OF IMPOPvTANT EVENTS 


I also came across a slip of paper on which the Pattavall or 
Succession list of the High-priests of one of the Gacchas or 
sects of the SveUmbara Jainas is given, along with dates in a 
few cases. The slip is probably three hundred- years old and 
-_Aiie_Pattavali appears to be that of the Vata G«#cha. Below the 
PatUvah is a li 2 t- 9 f 4 ffipSi;Jant events together with their datw. 
I quote some of the importani"'uS^'iJ3._ 

Vikrama Saihvat 1084 Kharatar^accha. 

Samvat 1159 Purnimapakga. 

Saihvat 1159, the establishment of Ancalaga''ch|’^' ® branch of 
the Candragaccha. - - 

Saihvat 12(85, doctrine of the TapjTgaccha, 
the Gaccha through Yastupala. 

Saihvat 1532, the doctrine about the disuse of iml^®®®' 



1 Extracts from this “ Historical Work m lirokeu Sanskrit" are " 
pp. 314-319 ol the Orig'ual Ileport uiuler Appendix III. L. [N, B. U.J 
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Vitrama 585, HaribhadraSQri, son of TSkinl. 

Vlkrama 800, birth of Bappabhattasflri; 895, went to heaven, 
converted Amaraja. 

Vikrama 802, Pattana founded by Vanaraja. An image of 
Panca^ra Parsvanatha was placed in the Rilyavihara. 

Vikrama 1096, 84 Acaryas were consecrated under a Banyan 
(vata) tree. 


Vikrama 1088, construction of Vimalavasati (Vimala's temple) 
and the placing of a brass image of Adinatha. 

Vikrama 1166, Ilemacarya raised to the dignity of Suri. 

Vikrama 1199, reign of Kumarapala. 

Vikrama 1198, Rudramfila erected by Jayasiniha, 

Vikrama 1288, VastupSla placed an image of Kasoti in the 
temple of Luiiiga on Mount Abu. 

Vikrama 1298, death of V^astupala, and 14 years afterwards, 
death of Tejabpfda, 


Vikrama 1302, temple of Satrumjaya by Candadeva of-'tn'e' 
Srimala caste. . 

Vikrama 1315, famine, Visaladeva being king. 

Vikrama 14^f^ j.jgg pf MerutungasQri. 


YAeOfyAEMAN, BHAVABHOTI, AMA, AND VAKAPTl 

We learn fa^m Rajasekhara’s Prabandhakosa that the Amaraja 
converted b#y Rappabhatti was the son and successor of 
YasovarmaOT^ king of Kanoj. A king of the name of Dharma 
who was ^Rereditary enemy of Ama, ruled over the Gauda 
country time, and Lak^ianavatl was his capital. He had 

^^^^4^ja, a poet, in his service, who composed a Prakrit 
P^em entitled Gaucjavadha or Godavaho, after his patron had 
killed by a neighbouring prince of the name of 
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Yasodharma. It would thus appear that Vakpatiraja belonged to 
the next generation after Yasovarman, and I have given reasons 
in the introduction to my edition of Malatlmadhava to believe 
that he belonged to the next generation after Bhavabhuti also. 
The BiijatarahginT speaks of both the poets as having been 
patronized by Yasovarman, wherefore it must be concluded 
that ^■akpati^.lja first came into prominence in the latter part 
of his reign, while Bhavabhuti belonged to the first part. 
Rnjasekhara gives 807 Yikrama as the date of Bappabhatti’s 
initiation as a .Taina monk and 811 Yikrama as the date of his 
being raised to the dignity of a Suri. •These dates are hardly 
consislent-with the date of his birth given above and generally 
accepted by the .lainas. But this latter seems to have been 
arrived at by an inference from the statement that when 
Bappabhatti was first seen by his blurn Siddhasena, he was only 
six years old and was soon initiated ; and it is not given by 
Rrijasekhara at all. It must therefore be pushed backwards. 
Similarly the date of his death must be considered as very 
doubtful. 

Bappabha((i met Ama for the first time soon after his 
initiation, while the latter was living as a voluntary exile in 
Gujaratii. being displeased with the treatment he had received 
from his fatiier ; and was made a Suri at the request of Ama 
after he had succeeded to the throne on his father’s death. 
Yasovarman thus died between 807 and 811 of the ora of 
Yikrama, i.e. aboxrt the year 7.53 A.D. Laliliiditya of Kashmir 
who subdued Yasovarman reigned from G93 to 729 A.D., accord¬ 
ing to the ■ hr mology of R.ljatarangini as interpreted by General 
Cunningham by the use of the key furnished by Kalhana 
himself, viz., that Haka 1070 corresponded with the Kashmir 
year 24. The date of Yasovarman’s death now determined 
agrees well enough with this ; at least it does not furnish any 
reason for supposing an error in Ivalhana’s dates and applying 

U [1!. (r. iUianiUukai’s WorU, \ ol, II J, 
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a correction to them as General Cunningham afterwards did, 
though even the corrected date of LalitSditya, 723-760 a.d., 
would be equally consistent with it. And BhavabhQti must be 
referred to the last quarter of the seventh century and the 
first of the eighth. 

Before proceeding I must here give expression to my deep 
sense of obligation to Mr. Ramchandra Dhonddov Velankar. the 
Subordinate Judge of I’atan, without whose assistance we 
should have been able to do nothing. The good man has since 
died and cannot now receive my thanks ; but I feel it to be a 
duty to place on record the valuable service rendered bj" him 
to the cause of Oriental^Research. 

AHMEDABAD 

We left Patan and returned to Ahmedabad. I could make 
only two days’ stay there ; but with the assistance of Professor 
Kathai'ate and an old pupil Mr. Sarabhai Maganbhai Hatesing, 
I was able to make good use of the short time at my disposal. 

LIBRARIES AT AHMEDABAP 

The principal Jaina Bhiindaras at Ahmedabad are the follow- 
ing 

1 Bhandara of Dehalano Upftsraya. 

2 Bhandnra of Days Vimala. 

3 Lohvarni polanuiii BhSndSra. 

4 Mulchandji’s BhSndSra. 

5 Jaysing Hathesing’s. 

6 PremSbhSi Hemfibhui’s. 

A PORTION OP THE LIBRARY IN THE DEHALANO UPASRAYA 

The first BhSndara has now been divided into three parts, one 
of them being deposited in the UpSsraya, another in 
Hamsanathji’s temple belonging to Ilmablifu Hatesing, and 
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the third being in the charge of a private individual. The 
second we were able to see. The list was placed in our hands 
and I took a copy of it.‘ The Bhaiu.lani contains 53 Dabdas, 
and on examination we found that the entries in the list and 
the contents of the Dabdas agreed. Sometimes however there 
were tv/o Dabdas with the same number and this appeared to 
us to be due to some confusion that must have taken place on 
the occasion of the distribution of the original Bhandara. As at 
Patan, we went over the list and selected certain Manuscripts 
for examination. Though the examination was short, it 
yielded not unimportant results. The following Manuscripts 
were seen by us :— 

1. Rupamafijarinrimamillii (box 31), fols. 7, 11. 12, vv, 120 ; 
a thesaurus by Rupacanda, the son of Gopala, composed in the 
reign of Akbar in 1644 Saiiivat or 1588 A.D. 

2. Anargliyaraghaviitippanaka (box 31), fols, 36,11. 21, letters 
53 ; commentary on Murfiri’s Anarghyaraghava, by Naracandra- 
sfiri, pupil of Malladharin. seven acts. MS. transcribed in 14.34 
Saihvat. The date of this Manuscript shows that the comment¬ 
ary itself was composed before the end of the fourteenth 
century. The original, therefore, must bo considerably older. 
It will hereafter be shown that Mur.lri nourished before the 
thirteenth century. 

.3. yrutasabdartha-mahaniyasamuccayab, (box 47), fols. 32, 
11. 17, Gra. s. 1508; composed by Somesvara, pupil of 
YogesvaracMrya. 

4. Mugdbabodha (box 47), fols. 18, 11. 19, letters 54. A 
thesaurus composed in 1150 Saiiivat. Date of MS. Saihvat 1517. 

5. Nalodaya (box 47). This is usually attributed to 
Kalidasa; hut in this Manuscript the name of the author is given 


1 Not piiiitfd here. It iorms Appendix iU to the Original Report, 
pp. 206-266. [ N. B. U. J 
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as Ravideva, son of Narayana. Tliore are one or two Manu¬ 
scripts in our Collection in which also the same name occurs. 

6 . Bhavadyotanika (boxes 47, 49, and 52). A commentary 
on the Naigadhacaritra l)y Sesa Rruna. pupil of Sesa Narayana ; 
cantos 1-13, 15, 17,18, 20-22. 

7. Vidvadbhngaiia by Brdakmna, with a commentary entitled 
Manjubha 5 ii 1 . 1 l by Madhusudana (box 47), fols. 38, 11. 19 ; the 
original 68 vv ; total Gr. s. 2,332, Saiii. 1740. There is a copy 
of it in this year’s Collection. 

8 . Kririka(ikri by Upadhyiiya Sucarita (box 49), fols. 109, 
II. 12, letters 43. This is a commentary on the .Slokavfirtika of 
Kumilrilabhatta and the Pratika ‘Visuddheti’ is the first word of 
the first Kilrika. But of this more hereafter. 

9. Nyayasara (box 49) fols. 14, 11. 12, letters 34, three 
Paricchedas, by Bhilsarvajiia. It follows the system of Gautama. 
Manuscript written at Devagiri by AnanUayasogani in Saihvat 
1505. 

10. KumarapSlaprabandha (box 49), fols. 58, by Jinamanda- 
nasuri. Composed in Saiiivat 1492. 

11. Prabandhakosa by Jayasekhara, which must be a work 
of the same nature as Rajasekhara’s Prabandhakosa or 
Merutuiiga’s Prabandhacintamani, 

I 

12 . SisuhitaisinT, a commentary on the Kumfirasaiiibhava by 
Vyilsavatsa (box 52), fols. 63, 11. 13 ; comes down to the end of 
the eighth canto. 

13. A Manuscript of the Prakrit anthology with a Chayn or 
Sanskrit translation and u few notes also came to my notice. 
There are two copies of the work in our Collections also. It is 
called Prakrit Padyfilaya which title is in several places 
transcribed as Tidyfilaya. Va(.j:T (Padya) is explained b.y the 
author as Paddhaii and a collection of Gfihao or Gathal,i on the 
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same subject is called Vajjalaya, written often as Vajj.Tlaggfi. 
The author’s name is Jayavallabha who was a riveWmbara Jaina, 
and that of the author of the ChilyS is Katnadeva. The number 
of Oathfis or verses is 704 and the Granthiisamkhya of the whole 
work is 3,000. The Collection embraces 48 subjects and these 
are given in four GSthas. The names of the works from which 
the 704 Gathaa are collected are unfortunately not given ; but 
I observed some verses from the Gaudavadha, and some quoted 
in the Kavyaprakfisa. The Chaya was composed by Katnadeva 
in the year 1303, which must be of the Vikrama era though 
it is not stated, at the instance of Dharmacandra, pupil of 
Haribhadrasuri, the successor as High-priest of the Prthugaccha, 
of Mfinabhadrasuri. 

14. We found in this llhilndfira a largo portion of a 
commentary on the Kavyaprakasa by Bhanucandra ; and a 
complete copy of Jayanta’s Kuvyaprakrisadlpika. In 1875-76 
Hr. Buhler came across a Manuscript of this last, and got a 
transcript made for (»ur fJollection : but it is only a fragment. 
I have therefore got the complete Manuscript found at 
Ahmcdabad copied for Government. It is besides valuable in 
consequence of its giving the date of -layanta and some 
particulars about him. .l-vyanta calls himself a I’urohita aud 
was the son of Bhantdv.lja who was Purohita or family priest 
to the minister of S.irahgadeva, sovereign of Gujarath. He 
linished his work on Sunday, the 3rd of the dark fortnight of 
Jyestha iu the Saiiivat year 1350, in the triumphant reign of 
Sarahgavleva, the Maharajadhir.lja, while his victorious army wag 
encamped near As.ipalli. dayanla bestows very extravagant 
praise on hiS father, and tolls us that the king of Gujarath throw 
himself pi'ostrate at his toot. Sarahgavleva, as we have seen, 
was the third of the V.igliela sovereigns who reigned at Patau 
ami was on the throne between Vikrama 1333 and 1353, 
1 . e., 1277-12!)/ v.u. The Maimscript was transcribed in 1475 
(.Sam vat). 
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CANTOS II AND III 

At the beginning of the second, some of Snratha’s counsellors 
are represented to have played into the hands of his enemies 
who with their assistance vanquished him and deprived him of 
his kingdom. Suratha then betook himself to a forest where he 
met a Muni or sage to whom he recounted his misfortunes. He 
ad^ised him to have recourse to austere practices (tapas) in order 
to propitiate Bhavam, and narrated the glorious deeds of that 
goddess. H)imbhaand HiAumbliahad obtained from Brahmadeva 
the boon of freedom from death at the hands of any but a 
woman, and through the virtue of that boon, they made them- 
sehos all-powerful and oppressed all creatures. The gods 
thereupon went to Brahmadeva, and laid their complaints, 
Brahmadeva explained to them the nature of the boon the 
Demon (Daitya) had received, ,and ailxised the gods to go to 
Uma or Bhavani and entreat her to kill Sumbha. Thus ends 
the third canto. 


CANTOS IV—XI 

The gods then went to the Himalaya, a description of which 
in accordance with the orthodox rules of poetry constitutes the' 
fourth canto. A description of the seasons, all of which came 
to wait upon the gods in the course of tludr march, follows in 
the fifth, and a description of a moon-rise in the sixth. The 
seventh canto opens with a description of a sunrise and then 
BhavEnl is represented as going out to gather flowers. Thence 
she goes to the Gauga to bathe, and as she is returning, the gods 
see her from a distance and sing her jiraises. They then lay 
their complaints before her and implore her to kill the Daitya 
Sumbha. She allays their fears and promises to destroy the 
demon. 

In the eighth canto, Bhavani transforms herself into 
a beautiful maiden and resides on a peak of the Tlirnnlaya. 
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The report spreads that a beautiful maiden has appeared on the 
Himalaya, and reaches the ears of Sumbha. He sends a person 
to propose to her a marriage with himself. Bhavam tells the 
messenger that she has vowed that that man only shall be her 
husband who will fight with her while she is riding a lion. 
The messenger goes back to Snmbha and informs him of this. 
Sumbha wonders at the woman’s oddity and sends a demon 
of the name of Dhumralocana to induce her to give up what 
she called her vow, and, if she remained still obstinate, to use 
force and bring her away. Dhumralocana goes to Bhavani and 
while about to execute his master’s commands, he is reduced 
to ashes by the power of the goddess. 

Then in the ninth canto Suinbha is represented as marching 
against IJmu in person with a large army ; the fight between 
them is described in the tenth, and the death of Sumbha in 
the eleventh. 


CANTOS XII—XIV 

Having heard of this glorious deed of Bhavani from the 
mouth of the Muni, Suratha makes up his mind to propitiate 
her by the severest austerities. These are described in the 
twelfth canto ; and in the thirteenth Parvati sends a beautiful 
woman to test his firmness, but he is proof against her blandish¬ 
ments, and goes on with his religious exercises. Then in the 
fourteenth, Bhavam is pleased, and manifests herself to Suratha; 
she pronounces a benediction, and promises him supreme 
sovereignty for a thousand years and the dignity of the 
eighth Maim, after the present or seventh is over, in a future 
life. 

In the meanwhile such of the counsellors of Suratha as 
were faithful to him, destroyed those who had acted as traitors 
and sent men in all directions to trace him out. One of them 
reached at last the forest where Suratha had been practising 


12 [It, G. Bhandarkar's Works, Vol. II] 
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austerities and gave intelligence of his being there to the 
counsellors. They then went to the place with a large number 
of followers and conducted Suratha to his capital where he 
enjoyed supreme sovereignty in accordance with the promise 
of Uma. 


CANTO XV 

THE mSTOBY OF .SOMESVAUA’S FAMILY 

In the fifteenth canto Somewara gives the history of bis 
family and his own, and at the end devotes a few verses to the 
praise of Vastupfila. “ There is a place called Nagara where 
reside Brahmans and which is rendered holy by the sacred 
fires kept by them and the sacrificial rites they perform. The 
gods themselves, seeing the holiness of the place and the 
prosperity conferred upon it by Biva, live there as it were 
assuming the forms of Brahmans.” At that place dwelt a 
family of the name of Gnleva (?) belonging to the Gotra of 
Vasititha. In that holy family was born Sola, who was created 
by Malaraja, (the founder of the Calukya dynasty of Patan), 
his family priest. He performed the Vajapeya sacrifice and 
attained great influence over the king. His son Lalla was the 
spiritual adviser of Camunda ; and his son Muhja, of Durlabha. 

* i 

Mufija’s son was Soma by whose blessings Bhima became 
victorious everywhere. Ama, the son of Soma, was the family 
priest of Karna. He performed the seven kinds of Jyotistoma 
and obtained the title of Samrrd., and spent the wealth received 
from the Calukya prince in building temjiles of Siva, 
digging tanks of water, and making gifts to Brahmans. When 
the Calukya prince harassed the territory of the king of 
Dhara, the priest of the latter conjured up, by means of 
charms, an evil spirit (Krtya) for the destruction of his master’s 
enemy. But by countercharms, Ama succeeded in turning 
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back the evil spirit against the conjuror himself who was 
instantaneously killed by it. 

A ma’s son was Kumara, and it was in virtue of his good 
wishes that Siddharaja made the king of Sindhu a captive 
though he was a man of great prowess, cast into prison the 
ruler of Malava along with his family, and made the proud 
king of the country of “ a lac and a quarter' ” bow his head 
to himself. Kumara performed sacrifices, and built tanks. 
His son was Sarvadeva who knew the essence of the laws 
laid down by Manu. He was a worshipper of Vi?nu, performed 
sacrifices like his predecessors, and was too proud to beg money 
of others. After his death, his son Amiga took his place. 
Amiga had four sons, Sarvadeva, Kumara, Munja, and Ahada(?) 
The relation of the elder Sarvadeva and his son Amiga to the 
Calukya princes is not stated. Probably Kumarapala, the 
successor of Siddharaja, being a Jaina, had very little to do with 
them. 

But after KumSrapala’s death, Sarvadeva the younger, threw 
his bones according to Brahmanic rites into the Ganges and 
gratified the Brahmans of Prayaga and Gaya by his gifts. 
Sarvadeva constructed tanks in many places, worshipped 
Siva every day, and was hospitable to all Brahmans. 

Kumara was offered heaps of jewels by the king, the 
son of Kumarapala, on the occasion of a solar eclipse, but 
he did not accept them. He propitiated Siva in the form 
of Katukesvara and cured the severe wounds received by 
Ajayapala in a battle. When in consequence of a famine, 
the people were reduced to more skeletons he interceded 
with Mularaja and obtained for them a remission of the assess¬ 
ment on land. He was made chief minister by Pratapamalla, 
who belonged to the Ragtrakuta family and. being entrusted 


1 The country about the Samhhar lake fa Bajaputana was so called. 
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with the charge of the army by the Calukya prince, achieved 
victory for his arms by defeating his enemies. He fonght a 
battle with the king of Dhara, who after receiving a wound 
skin-deep, left the battle-field though puffed up with pride, and 
Kumara, destroying a town named Gogasthana (?) belonging to 
him, sank a well in the place where his palace stood. He 
plundered the Malava country and took away all its wealth 
though he did not find gold or silver, and gave gold and silver 
to Brahmans when he performed a Sraddha at Gaya. He defeated 
an army of the Mlecchas near the Queen’s lake, gratified the 
manes by performing Sraddhas on the bank of the Ganges, and 
brought down rain in rainless districts. As a Brahman, he 
performed his sixfold duty, and as a soldier, he had recourse to 
the six modes of dealing with foreign princes; his fame reached 
the three worlds and he always repeated the three sacred words 
(BhQr, Bhuvar, Svar); he manifested bis knowledge of the 
Sastras' in sacrificial matters as well as of the Sastras (weapons) 
of war, and he had the holy Brahmanic thread on his bosom 
and held the thread of power in his hands. 

The name of his wife was Laksmi and they had three sons, 
the eldest of whom was Mahadeva, the second Somesvara, 
and the youngest Vijaya. The great poets Harihara, Subha^a, 
and others knowing the great qualities of Somesvara spoke 
of his poetry in terms of his highest praise. By means of a 
drama composed in an hour and a half, and a i>oem depicting 
the highest sentiment, he pleased the hearts of the attendants 
of king Bhima’s court. 

A PANEGYRIC ON VASTUPALA 

Then follows a panegyric on Vastupftla, in whom, according 
to the poet “learning” which, after the death of Hemacandra had 

1 This and other saorifioial tenaa ore explained in tlic Section on sacrificial 
Ulerature., [ later in this Report ]. 
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been without a resting place, found an abode, and also the vow 
of universal benevolence, which after Prahladana left the world 
had not been assumed by anybody. Vastupala’s genealogy is 
thus given :— 

Candapa of the Pragvata race 

Capdaprasada 

I 

Soma 

I 

Asvaraja 


Malladeva Vastupala Tejahpala 

In an Inscription in a temple on Mount Abu composed by 
Somesvara, Luniga is mentioned as the eldest brother, but as he 
is said to have died young, his name is omitted here. Prahladana 
was a chief of the Paramara race who ruled over the country 
about Abu, and was a feudatory of the Calukyas of Anahila- 
pattapa. Somesvara wrote this poem while Vastupala was alive. 

This Manuscript of the Surathotsava was transcribed in 
Sariivat 1495. 


NOTICES OF MANUSCRIPTS 

I will now proceed to notice the Collection of Manuscripts 
made for Government this year. The funds were equally 
divided between Professor Peterson and myself. Rs. 3250 fell 
to my share, and about the end of the year, I drew Rs. 476 
more out of the unexpended balance of the allotment for 
Inscriptions. Out of the total of Rs. 3,726, Rs. 2,265 were paid 
for the Manuscripts collected in Gujarath, Rajaputana, and 
Delhi; and Rs. 930-5-6 for those collected in the Maratha 
Country. The salaries and travelling expenses of the agents, 
and sundries absorbed Rs. 530-10-6. 
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The Gnjarath and Eajaputana Section of the Collection com¬ 
prises 325 Manuscripts (Nos. 1-325), and the Maratha Section 
412 (Nos. 326-737). In the Gujarath section there are a good 
many Kashmir Manuscripts purchased at Delhi, most of -which 
are written in the Sarada character, and 28 of works belonging 
to the Digambara sect of the Jainas. The Manuscripts have 
as usual been arranged in claves according to the subjects. 

VEDAS INCLUDING UPANLSADS 

In this class there is an incomplete copy of the first part of 
the Samasamhita and of the Pada text of the second part, as 
well as a Manuscript of one of the song-books in the Gujarath 
section ; and copies of the Samans sung in connection with 
various sacrificial rites in the Maratha section. 

A MANUSCRIPT OP THE KEAMA TEXT OF THE 
VUASANEYA MANTBABHAQA 

This last contains a Manuscript of the Krama text of the 
Madhyamdina rescension of the Saiiihita of the white Yajurveda, 
as well as of the Pada text (Nos. 354 and 353). 

Krama, data, and Ghana are certain arrangements of the Padas 
or words of a Mantra the ipature of wliich has been explained by 
me in an article published in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. Ill, 
[pages 132 if.]. These schemes or arrangements as well as the 
Saihhita and Pada texts are learnt by a Brahman who devotes 
himself to a religious life from the mouth of a Guru or teacher. 
But since Manuscripts are of use to the pupil and they serve to 
refresh the memory at an advanced age, they also are resorted to. 
Every first class Vaidika or reciter of the Veda must know by 
heart the first or Mantra portion of a Veda, usually called 
Samhita, in these five forms ; and actually one meets with many 
reciters especially of the Taittirlya and Madhyamdina rescen- 
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sions of the Yajurveda -who kno-w it in this way. But while 
we have many Manuscripts of the Samhita and Pada texts we 
have but a few of the other forms. No. 354 contains the Krama 
of thirty-seven out of the forty chapters of the Vajasaneya 
Samhita and data of a portion of the twenty-eighth chapter. 


ATHARVOPANISADS 

No. 1 (Gu.jarath Section) contains a copy of the Asvamopanigad 
and of the Garbhopanisad written in the Sarada or Kashmir 
character. At the end the names of the fifty-two Upanigads 
usually attribuled to the Ath.ana Veda are thus given :— 


1 Munda. 

2 t'rasna. 


3 Brahinai idya. 

4 Ksurika. 

.5 Culika. 
tl Sii'as. 

7 Sikha. 

8 Garblia. 

9 Mahop. 

10 Brahma. 

11 Pranagnihotra. 

12 INfand aka. 

13 Vaitathya. 

14 Advaita. 

If) Alritasanti. 

16 Nilarudra. 

17 Nadabindu. 

18 Brahmabindu. 

19 Amvtabindu. 


20 Dhy.lnabindu. 

21 Tejobindii. 

22 Vogasikba. 

23 Yogatattva. 

21 Saihnyasa. 

2 ‘> Aruneya. 

26 Kaul.hasniti. 

27 I’ii.ida. 

28 Atma. 

29 Niviiidiapurva- 

tapanl. 

30 Tapaniyi Maho. 
;il Tiipantya Maho. 

32 Tapamya. 

33 NrsiiiihatajianT- 

Maho. 

34 XTttaratapanl. 

.3.5 Kathavalli. 

36 Kathavalli, [U] 
ttaravalli. 


37 Keni(6)se(i)ta. 

38 Narayana. 

39 Bi'had Narflyapa. 

40 Bi'had Niirayana. 

41 Sarvoiianigatsara. 

42 Haiiisa. 

43 Paramahamsa. 
a Anandavalll. 

15 Bhi'guvalli. 

46 Ganu.la. 

47 Kalagnirudra. 

48 Ramapurvatri- 

paniya. 

49 Ramottarata- 

panlya. 

50 Kaivalya. 

51 Jabala. 

52 Asrama. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE LIST 

The list is introduced with the observation that the first fifteen 
TJpanisads from the Munda to the Alata belong to the yaunaklyas, 
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and the remaining thirty-seven from the Nllarudra to the 
Asrama, to the Paippaladas and others. 

This list differs from that given by Professor Weber in hiS 
Catalogue (p. 9.')) in the latter part, but agrees perfectly with that 
given by Colebrooke. He only calls both the 6th and the 7th 
Atharvasiras, while the latter should be called AtharvasikhS, 
as it is here. That this group is not arbitrary but represents 
some fact of literary history is showm by the circumstance 
that we have many Manuscripts in which these Atharvaveda 
Upanisads are written exactly in the order in which they are 
given in this list. Thus No. 328 (Maratha Section) which is but a 
fragment contains the first thirty-three, and No. Ill of last 
year’s Collection, forty-seven. No. 140 of 1879-80, which 
is also a fragment, begins with the thirty-fifth in the list and 
comes down to the forty-seventh ; after which we have the 
Jabala and Kaivalya, the two Rama-tapinis being omitted. After 
Kaivalya we have the Atmabodha and the SvetSsvatara. 

Some of the names, however, in the above are not correctly 
written, Upanipad No. 12 is called Mandnka, but Mandakya is 
the name of all the four from 12 to 15 it should therefore 
be called Agama, the first of the four parts of the Mandokya, 
In Manuscript No. 10 of last year, all these foui- are included 
in Upanipad 12. Nos. 29 to 3.1 in the above ought to be named 
Prathama Maho, Uvitiya Maho. &c., all the five constituting 
the NrsiihhapurvatapinT. These five and also the thirty- 
fourth are included in Upanipad 26 of No. 10 of 1882-83. 
Nos. 35 and 36 are the two chapters of the Kathopanipad called 
Atharvavalli in last year’s No. 10, and included in Upanipad 27; 
Nos. 39 and 40 together constitute the Mahanarayana 
Upanipad or the 30th of the latter Manuscript, and Nos. 44 and 
45 are included in the 34th. Of these, the two Atharvavallis or 
Kathavallis are the same as the Kathopanipad of the Black 
Yajurveda; the two parts of the Brhad NarEyapa or Maha- 
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naxayaua the same as the Narayanopanisad of] that Veda, and 
the Anandavalll and Bhj-guvalli, the same as the Taittirlya. There 
are of course various readings. 

VKDANGAH AND WORKS ON THE 
SACRIFICIAL RITUALS 

Sf'TRARHASYAS 

In the (ru.iarath Section we have a copy of a fragment of the 
Bhasya on Afivalayana’s Srautasntra by SiddhSntin (No. 8.) A 
copy of three chapters of the work was purchased by me for our 
Collections in 1879, 

No. 19 is a Manuscript of DhilrtasvSmin’s Bha^ya on 
the Silmanyasfitra or general sacrificial topics, forming 
a part of the twenty-fourth Prasna of Apastamba’s Sotra ; and 
No. 14 is a copy of Bhavasvaniin’a BhiTsya on Baudhayana’s 
Sntra on the Caturmasya rites. All these three are very old 
authors as will be shown below. 

No. 10 is an incomplete, copy in the Kashmira character of 
Katyayana’s Sraddhasntra with a commentary. In the Maratha 
Section we have a Manuscript of chapters X and XXV of 
Devayajnika’s Bhilsya on KatySyana’s SrautasQtra (Nos. 3C7 
and 308). 


braddhaka&ka 

No. 382 is SrilddhakSsika, which is a very full commentary 
on Katyayana’s SraddhasQtra, by Kr^na. Kr@na was the 
son of Visnu whose father - was Atisukba and grandfather 
Nityananda. Ki'sna states in the beginning that this Sntra was 
expounded by Karka in words the sense of which was deep. 
The exposition therefore wivs difficult to understand and hence 
another commentary was written by Halayudha. This also did 


13 [ R, O. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. II ] 
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not render th,e sense of the Satra plain, and therefore he wrote 
his commentary to dispell “ the darkness in the shape of a mass 
of doubts. ” The commentary abounds with quotations from 
the Pura^ias and Smytis. The author also quotes a work called 
Dharmapradipa which must be the work of that name written 
by an author of the name of Dravida. (See below). 

MAHIDHAKA 

No. 36.3 is a commentary on Kiltyilyana’s Sulvasritra by 
Mahidhara. At the end we are tohl that Maliidhara composed it 

at Benares “ on Sunday the 13th ot the light hali of-, in 

the year 1046,” at the command of his Guru or master 
Katnesvaramisra, the son of Kesava, after duly studying the 
Bhasya, the Yytti composed l)y Itiima, and the Sniras themselves. 
The commentary itself is ])ased on the Bhns 3 'a and the Yrtti. 
The date 1640 refers to the Saihvat or Yikrama era. For at the 
end of a Manuscript of the Mantramahodudhi together with a 
commentary composed by Mahidhara (which forms No. 20 of 
our Collection of 1868-69) there is a statement to the effect that 
the work was composed in lOl.*) of the Yikrama era. This 
Mahidhara must be the same person as the author of the YedadTi)a 
or commentary on the Sarhhita of the white Yajurveda. 

No. 383 is a commentarj' on Kesava’s Siksa bv a man of 

i_ 

the name of AlamQrimanci, and No. 371, on Katyayana’s 
Snanasotra, by one who calls himself Tj'imallatanaya or son of 
Trimalla. 


THE HAUTEAKiRIKiS OF N:^1MHAYAJVAN 

Among works on the Sacrificial Ritual, there are some deserving 
of notice. No. 25 is a copy of the Hautiakarikas by 
Nrsimhayajvan, which appear to form part of a larger work 
entitled Prayogaratna. The first four folios are missing. The 
work explains the duties of the Hotj- priest in the smaller 
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sacrificial rites beginning with the Dar^-Pdruamasa and ending 
with the CatQrmasya. 

At the end of each section the author gives a short history 
of himself. Bnt in our Manuscript the opening words only 
are given and the complete verses must have existed in the 
leaves which are lost. Gahgadhara 8astrl Datar of Poona, 
however jjossesses a copy of the work and the verses arc 
there gi\en in an entire form. The author therein tells 
us :—“ There is a village of the name of Varurvalu in the 
Hosala country where flourished Nrsiiiiha whoso son Narflyana- 
bhafta of the Atri race w'cnt to Kilsi, and ho and Ammriyl gave 
birth to a son, the learned Gopiniltha. Goplnatha's younger 
brother Nrsiiuha co)n()osed the ITayogaratna.” The Hosala 
country must be Mysore. For, in an Inscription dated 1277 
Saka or l.'55.5 a.d., published in the Journal of the Bombay 
Asiatic Society, Bukkaraya, probably the same as that who 
founded the Vijayanagara dynasty, but who was only a 
Mahilmandalesvara or minor prince at the time, is represented 
to be ruling at his capital Hosapattana in the Hoysapa country. 
And the Hoysala YSdavas ruled over the country of Mysore 
and the surrounding districts, and the country probably derived 
its name from theirs, or vice versa, they derived theirs from 
that of the country. 

prataScitta karikas of gopala 

No. 27 IS a Manuscript of the PrilyascittakSrikas based on the 
Sdtra of BaudhSyana by GopSla, and No. 397 of the Maratha 
Section t;onuiins his Karikas on the Soma sacrifice. Gaugadhara 
Sastrl Datar tells me that Gopala is quoted by Sayana in his 
commentary on the Darsa-PUrnamasa portion of the Bandhayana- 
satra. Gopala, therefore, must have lived before the fourteenth 
century. The Prayatottapradipa, of which No. 428 is a copy, 
and which is regarded as a work of great authority though the 
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anther’s name is unknown, mentions Gopftla in the introductory 
verses as the expounder of the Prftyascittas laid down by 
Baudhayana. The author of the Prayascittapradipa professes 
to follow Bhavasvamin in the decision of the knotty points 
concerning his subject. 

TR1KAN1)AMAN»‘5iNA’S KIKIKAS 

An important work belonging to this sub-division is the 
A pastambadhvanitarthiikarikas by Trikandamandana Bhaskara 
Misra, the son of Kumarasvamin. The work consists of four 
parts. The first is called Adhikarakanda in which the requisite 
qualifications of one who has to keep the sacrificial fire and 
pertorm the se^'eral rites are discussed. The second is called 
Pratinidhikaijtja, wherein are considered what times for the 
perfonarance of the sacrificial rites and what materials shoirld 
be chosen, when the principal ones that are laid down in the 
scriptures, cannot be availed of. In the third part which is 
called PunaradhanakSnda, the circumstances and manner in 
which the old sacrificial fire becomes either polluted or destroyed, 
and in which it should be resumed, ai-e discussed. In the fourth 
part, which is called Adhanakanda, the inauguration or first 
assumption of the sacrificial fire, the initial Lsti after the 

inauguration, the treatment of the tire when the keeper goes on 

1 

a travel, the Igfi consisting of the first offering of the grain of 
the season to the gods (Agrayana), and such niatters arc 
considered. 

There is a Manuscript of the first three Kandas in the 
Collection of 1871-72 (No. 22), and others are noticed hy 
Burnell in his Catalogue of Tanjor Manuscripts. But 
Manuscripts of the fourth or last Kan^la are extremely rare. 
No. 21 is a copy of this fourth or last KSpda. Gangadhara Sastrr 
possesses a Manuscript of the whole work including the last 
Ra^da also. 
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TBIKITOAMANDANA QUOTED BY HEMIDRI 

Quotations from the second or Pratinidhikanda of Trikaijda- 
mandana occur in the Kalanirnaya of Hemadri about the end of 
the ■work. Thus, verse 150 of the former according to (lahgadhara 
Sastrl’s copy, is quoted on folio 3605 of the Manuscript of the 
Kalanirnaya, No. 237 in my Collection A. of 1881-82; verses 
150 and 160 on f. 3615 and verses 161 and 162 on f. 3626. In 
his introduction to these quotations Hemadri calls the author 
Trikandamandana. Hemadri, we know, was a minister of 
Mahadeva, the king of Maharastra, of the Yadava dynasty, who 
reigned at Devagiri from 1260 to 1271 a.d., and for a short time, 
of his nephew and successor liamacandra. Trikandamapdana 
Bhaskaramisra, therefore, must have lived one or two hundred 
years at least before him, and may have lived still earlier. His 
work abounds with roferonces to previous works and writers on 
sacrificial subjects, whose views on different matters are 
succinctly stated. 

No. 21 which is a small Manuscript of 34 leaves containing 
matter equal to about 850 Anui>iubhs contains the following 
names:— 

AUTHOKS AND WORKS QUOTED BY TRIKANDAMANDANA 
(IIDHANAKANDA) 

I—VBDIC BAKHAS or works 

Kafhal.i or KaLha-(comi)ounded)* 162,176 S, 196 2, 326 2, 3364. 

-asruti 15(z 3. 

Kausitakisruti 1.36 1, 2, 3. 

Bahvpcah 186 S, 196 5. 

MaitrayE»nlyak!llj 146 4. 

Vajina^i 46 1, 56 7. 346 1. 

-as Vajasaneyinali 136 6. 

SSmkhyayana 136 5, 17« 7. __ 

1 The uumber iii Italicu shows the iiiiinber of the hue from tho bottom of the 

page. 
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II—AUTHORS OF SOTRAS 

Ara^yanivasi-Matsya 106 2. 

Apastamba 16 2, 11a 5,13a 2 ; Ap—pathalji 256 3. 

Asvalayana 2a 2, 8a 3,146 4, 176 4, 20a 3, 20a 4, 27a 4 ; Asv— 
pathe 11a 4. 

Upavarga 56 1 ; Upav—pathatab 11a 6. 

Katyayana 6a 8, 8a 5, 86 1, 9a 7, 106 2, 106 4, 216 4, 27a 3, 
29a 2, 31a 2, 336 2. 

Papiniya 17a 2. 

Baudhayana 8a 3, 106 2, 126 3, 146 2, 15a 5, 176 2, 19a 1, 3, 
196 3, 216 1, 25a 5, 30a 5, 326 2, 336 3, 34a 4 ; Grhya 34a 5. 
Bharadvaja 16 2, 14a 4, 176 4, 19a 7, 196 5, 236 2, 25a 5, 26a 3, 
29a 3, 33a 1, 336 2. 

Laugakgi Ga 2,106 2, 176 4, 21a 2, 336 2. 

Satyagadha 16 2, 12a 4. 

-as Hirapyakesin 31a 3. 

III-AUTIIORS OF COMMENTARIES ON SOTRAS 
AND OP PRAYOGA8 

Kgideva 14a 4, 196 4, 22a 2, 236 1, 4, 33a 1. 

Karka 6a 8,14a 1. ^ 

Ke^va 166 6,18a 2, 286 1, 2,4, 296 2,30a 1, 30a 6, .306 4, 326 1. 
-as Kesavasvamin 336 2. 

I 

-as KesavasQri 8a 1. 

Dravida 86 2, 96 3, 19a 1. 

DhQrta 14a 4,17a 5,176 2,18a 2, 236 2, 306 3, 32a 5. 

-as DhQrtasvamin 34a 2. 

Narayapa 2a 2, 12a 2, 246 3. 

Bhavauaga 2a 2, 13a 4, 20a 1. 

Bhavaavamin 7o 6, 15a 7, 236 3. 

Bharadvajlyabhagyakrt 26a 4. 

Varaha 196 1. 

"Vidliiratnakrt 14a 3, 22a 2. 
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Vrddha 23& 2, 236 3, 26& 5, 34rt 2. 

-as Vrddhacarya, 18J 6, 31a 5. 

Sabara 176 7. 

Samkar?akandasyabha@yakara 26a 4. 
Siddliantin 20a 3, 27a 3. 

ly—OTHER AUTHORS 

Garga 2C)a 5. 

Jaimini 7 a 

Sai'iklui as author of a DIiai'inaKastra 266 5. 


V—WORKS 

A Uiarvtinasntra 7a 3. 

Katlya Dliai'tnasasl ra 27a o. 

KatTyasutra 'xi 7. 

Karkasya I’addhati 176 6. 

Kurmapnrana 126 3. 

Ohandogaparisista 16a 1. 

Tarkisyagrantha 206 5. 

Dharmadlpa 2Sa 4. 

P)havabh;lsya l'i6 7. 

Bh.aradvaiiyabh.isya 126 2, 19a 4, 20a 5, 34a 1. 
TjaugaksinirmitaSutiw 9a 0. 

A^idhiratna 96 3. 

Visnusmrti 27a 0. 

Vrddhagrantha, 196 1. 

Sajukarva Kanda. 23a 1, 276 3. 

Sutranibandha, by the author (asmatsrd.rauibandhasea) 22a 3, 
Smytidlpa, 346 1. 

By the woni Katha in the first group of names it is prol)able 
hat in some eases at least the Sutra of the Kathacarana is meant; 
or in the first of the references to that name, Apastamba, 
iharadvaja and Satya^adha are associated with Kafha. 
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available. Besides the Manuscript of the commentary on a 
portion of the 25th Prasna noticed above, I have recently 
procured a copy of that on the first seventeen Prasnas, 

(8) NARATANA 

Narilyana is the author of the Yrtti on the Srautasfltra of 
Asvalayana. For, in the first of the three jilaces in which his 
name occurs, Trikanrlamanilana says ; “Asvalayana lays down 
that the inauguration or assumption ot the sacred fire may be 
made in any season of the year. NSrayana has stated that this 
precept applies only to such persons as are in dilJicult ci 2 ’cum- 
stances and cannot wait till the advent of the season prescribed 
in the previous SQtras. ” This is exactly what we find stated in 
Narayapa’s comment on Asv. Sr., II. 1. 14. (p. 80 Bibl. Ind. Ed.). 

In the second instance in which NariXyapa’s name occurs, 
Trikap^amandana, in explaining the duties of the keeper of the 
sacred fire when travelling, gives Narayapa’s definition of 
travelling which is “ going from the village (Grama), in which 
one’s fires are, to another village (Gramiintara) ”, and observes 
that the word “ village ” occurring in this definition is not to be 
taken in its literal sense. Whether ho goes to another % illage, 
or a town, or a hamlet, or anywhere else, .after having crossed 
the boundary [of the place where his fii-es are], it is travelling. 
Now this definition of travelling with the word Grama or village 
used twice occurs in Nfirayana’s Vrtti under Asvalayana II. f). 1. 
(p. 109 Bihl. Ind. Ed.) 


(9) BHAVANAGA 

In connection with Namyana’s explanation of the Sutra in the 
first of these two instances, our author says that Bhavanaga takes 
the Hutra in its literal sense, i.c., does not limit its scope as 
NSrayana has done, thus indicating that Bhavanaga was either 
the author of a Bhasya on the Sutra of Asvalayana or of a 
Prayoga or sacrificial manual based on it. 
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(10) BHAVASVAMIN 

Bhavasvamin is the author of a commentary on the Sutra of 
BaudhSyana, a fragment of which in the present Collection is 
noticed above. The author of a Bhagya on the Sutra of 
BhSradvaja and the Bha^ya itself are, it will be seen, mentioned 
by Trikandamai)(lana, but he does not give the author’s proper 
name. 

(11) DRAVIDA 

What author is meant by Dravida I cannot say with certainty ; 
but he may be the author of the Smftipradipa mentioned by 
Hridhara in the Smrtyarthasara ; and perhaps the Smrtidrpa 
mentioned by Trikandamapdana may be the Smptipradlpa. 

(12) SABARA 

Sahara must be the author of the Bha^iya on the Mimaiiisa 
Sutra of Jaimini. 

NOTICES OF SOME OF THE WORKS 
REFERRED TO ABOVE 

(l) SAMKAKSAKANDA 

A Sutra from the SatiikarPakanda is quoted by SamkarUcUrya 
in his^Bha^ya or dissertation on the Vedanta Sutra III. 3. 43; 
and Govindananda, one of the commentators, explains it as 
“ Daivatyakanda. ” Anandajfiana also says it is the “ Devata- 
kanda” and it is called Saiiikarsakanda, because in it whatever 
has remained to be spoken of relating to the Karmakanda is 
stated succinctly. With reference to it Samkaracarya calls that 
Kapda first or previous KUpda which contains two Sutras which 
he quotes under III. 3. 44, and .'lO, and which are found in 
Jaimini’s MlmSirisa. Saiiikartakapda is, therefore, the second 
part or appendix of the Mimaiiisa Sutra; and there is a copy of 
it, Gahgadhara Sastrl tells me, in Poona, and another at Alibag. 
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Our author speaks of a commentator on it. Siddhftntin must be 
the same as the author of the Bha^ya on Aevalayana’s Sutra 
mentioned before. 


(2) VIDHIRATNA 

Vidhiratna is quoted as I learn from Gangadhara Sastrl in the 
Prayogaparijata. Of Varaha and Vrddha or Vrddhacarya 
nothing is known. Perhaps the latter is an epithet, but whose 
epithet it was, cannot be said. The Vrddhagrantha referred to 
by Trikandaman^ana in one case was probably the work of 
Vrddhacarya. 


DATES OF SOME OF THE AUTHORS MENTIONED ABOVE 


All these authors thus appear to have flourished, and those 
works to have been written, previous to at least the twelfth 
century. One of them—Kesavasvamin—speaks in the introduction 
to his Baudhayanaprayogasara, of Narayana and other previous 
authors of Prayogas, and professes to follow the views of 
Bhavasvamin. Whether the Narayana meant is the author of 
the Vrtti on the Sotra of Asvalayana, Or another person, is 
doubtful; but there can be no question that the Bhavasvamin he 
speaks of must be the author of the Bha^ya on the Baudhayana 
Sotra, since Kesava’s Prayoga is based on that Sntra. Narayana, 
the author of the Vrtti, mentions Dovasvamin as the writer of a 
comprehensive Bhagya on Asvalayanasutra, which he seems to 
have followed.—By the way, it seems strange that Trikanda- 
mapdana should not mention him in the work before me ; but 
the explanation probably is that Narayana's work being a sort 
of abridgement of Devasvamin’s, he considered the view of the 
latter to be represented when he quoted from Narayapa’s work.— 
Now, if Kesavasvamin, becaut," dueS’S quoted by Trikapda- 
mapdana, must have flourisheiW that the twelfth century, 
Bhavasvamin must have flourish^ira o'f e the tenth century, 
since he is spoken of as an ithority by him, and 
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to acquire that position, he must at least have been t^vo hundred 
years old at the time. The same may be said with reference to 
Devasvamin. 

THE TITLE SVAMIN INDICATIVE OF THE AUTHOR’S DATE 

It is a remarkable circumstance that the names of most of the 
famous writers on the sacrificial rites should have the title 
Svamin attached to them. No writer later than the thirteenth 
century seems to have it. We have Bhattas, Acaryas, Yajvans, 

Dlkfitas, and Yajnikas during the last six centuries, but no 

* 

Svamin. The title appears to have been in use at a certain 
period and been given to Mimariisakaa or men conversant with 
the sacrificial lore. At the head of these stands Sabarasvamin, 
the author of the Bhasya on .Taimini’s MlmamsS Sutra. Then 
we have Agnisvamin the commentator on Latyayana’s 
SrautasQtra, Bhavasvamin, Devasvamin, DhQrtasvamin, Kapardi- 
svamin, Ke^vasvamin and others. Kumarila is both a Svamin 
and a Bhatta. Karha is mostly Upadhyaya and rarely Svamin. 

THE TITLE OCCURS IN INSCRIPTIONS OP THE 
- SEVENTH CENTURY 

Certain Inscriptions of the early Calukyas of the Deccan, to 
one of which Professor Weber has already called attention, 
and one Valabhi Inscription, carry the period during which 
the title Svamin was used, up to the seventh century. 
In an undated copperplate Inscription of Vikramaditya I, 
who ceased to reign in 680 a.d., the names of some of the 
donees are Nandisvamin, Lohasvamin, and Bhallasvamin’ ; in 
another dated 700 A.D., the grantee is Dasasvamin son of 
Jannasvamin, and grandson of Kevasvami-Diksita ; and we have 
Devasvamin, Karkasvamin. Yajfiasvamin, Eudrasvamin and 
others in a third dated 70.o a.d.'; while the Valabhi Inscription 


1 Ind. Ant., Vol. vi, 77. 
a Ind. Ant., Vol. 7ii. pp. 128, 136. 
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which is dated 326 of the Valabhi-Gupta era or 645 A.D„ has 
Mahkasvamin.' Two of these names, it will he seen, are the 
same as those borne by two of our authors. But the period 
extends still higher into antiquity. 

SABAEASVAMIN’S APPROXIMATE DATE 

^barasvamin is expressly mentioned by Saiiikaracarya, whose 
usually accepted date is the end of the eighth century, as the author 
of the Mimaihsabhasya (III. 3. .5.3), and the work of Kumarila who 
has been placed about a hundred ^ears before, hut who certainly 
lived after Kalidasa (a verse from whose Hakuntala—Sataiii hi 
samdeha &c.—he (juotes in the Tantrav.artika) is based on the 
Bhagya. Sahara therefore must have nourished before the 
seventh century at least, but how long before wo hav e not the 
means of determining. He may have lived two or three 
centuries earlier ; and some of the authoi’S of the Bhagyas, 
Agnisvamin, Devasvamin, and Bhavasvamin probably flourished 
about the same period. 

CLASSES OF SACRIFICIAL RITES 

All the varied sacrificial rites of the Brahmans may be distin¬ 
guished into four kinds ; 

1st, Sayamprataragnihotrar~or the morning and evening 
offerings of milk and ghee to Surya and Agni respectively, 
which are thrown into the sacred fires kept in the house ; 

2nd, Igti or a complete sacrificial performance consisting 
of offerings of ghee, Fnrodafe or cake of flour, and Cam 
or boiled rice to certain deities, some of which arc the 
Pradhana or chief deities of the sacrifice, and the 
others minor or subordinate ; 

3rd, Pasu or animal sacrifice ; 


I lad. Aat,, Vol. 1, p, 16. 
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and 4th, Soma or the sacrificial performance in which Soma 
juice is extracted and offered to the gods. 

The animal sacrifice properly belongs to the second species ; 
but it is convenient to distinguish it from the ordinary IstiS. 
There are independent I§tis and animal sacrifices, but these 
often form Aiigas or parts of larger sacrifices, such as the 
Caturmasya and Soma. The Itjtis performed on the new and 
full moon days are considered the type of others and hence 
they are first explained in all Kalpastitras, and their Mantras 
first given in the Yajurveda. * 

But the very first rite to be performed is, of course, the 
inauguration of the sacrificial fires. No. 381) is an incomplete 
copy of what appears to be a full commentary on KatySyana’s 
yntras on this ceremony. Nos. 41C and 447 are Manuscripts of 
the ritual of the daily morning arnd evening offerings according 
to the Vajasaneyins. 

THK DIFFEKENT ISTIS DESCRIBED 
TOE INTRODUCTORY ISTI 

Immediately botore the first full-moon Isti after inauguration, 
another called the Anvarambhaniya or introductory I§ti has to be 
pei'formed. No. 20 is a copy of the Prayoga or ritual of this 
according to Baudhayana, and No. 33>8 of that according to the 
Vajasaneyins. Then follow the Darsa-Piirnamasa or New and 
Full Moon I^tis. 


THE NEW AND FULL MOON ISTIS 

In No. 2fi the duties of the Brahman priest on the occasion of 
these sacrifices are mentioned in accordance with the injunctions 
of Asvalayana ; and in Nos. 408-10, those of the Hotf. Nos. 403 
and 404 are copies of manuals for the use of the Adhvaryu, the 
Agnldhra, and the Yajaraana or the sacrificer in these Igtis, 
compiled in accordance with the Sutra of Baudhayana. 
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Generally when the Yajamana or sacrificer is a Rgvedin or student 
of the 9gveda, his Adhvaryu and AgnTdhra as well as he himself 
follow Baudhayana in the performance of their duties, the Hotf 
and the Brahman performing theirs in accordance with the rules 
laid down by Asvalayana. Nos. 40.3 and 404 are therefore 
manuals compiled for the purposes of a Rgvedin Yajamana. 

ATHAKVAVEDA MANUSCRIPTS OP THESE RITES 

No. 405 is a copy of a manual of the New and Full Moon rites 
for the use of a sacrificer who is an Atharvavedin or student of 
the Atharvaveda ; and in No. 407 the duties of the Brahman 
priest of such a sacrificer are explained in accordance with the 
KausikasQtra of that Veda. 

THE AGRAYANA ISTI 

Then the keeper of the sacred fire (Agnihotrin) has to perform 
three Istis called Agrayaija in three seasons, viz., the rains 
(Vargafi), autumn (Sarad), and Vasanta (spring), or one as a 
substitute for them all in the autumn. He has on those occasiqns 
to offer to the gods the new grain of the season, Syamaka, Vrihi 
(rice) and Yava (barley). No. 391 is a manual giving the details 
of this rite according to the rules laid down by BaudhiTyana. 

THE ^NIRUDHAPABU 

The Agnihotrin has also to perform a Pasu or animal sacrifice 
once in six months or once every year. This Pasu is called 
Nirfldliapasu. There are other kinds of Paras some of which are, 
like the NirUdhapasu, independent Igtis to be performed under 
certain circumstances, and others form parts of larger sacrifices 
such as the Boma. But the NimdJiRpasu is obligatory on the 
keeper of the sacred fire. 

No. 424 is a copy of a work describing the manner prevalent 
among the Vajasaneyins of performing this sacrifice; and 
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No. 416 gives the duties of the Maitravamija priest in that 
sacrifice in accordance with AsvalSyana’s rules. 

The Pasu or animal sacrifice consists of three parts, (1) the 
VapaySga or the offering of the peritoneum, (2) the Puro(}56ayaga 
or the offering of the cake, and (.3) the AngaySga or offering of 
certain other parts of the animal. 

CiTUBMASYiNI. FOUR RITES 
INTERVAL BETWEEN THE PERFORMANCE OF THESE RITES 

Another set of sacrificial rites that must be gone through is 
that called Caturmasyilni. These are four different performances 
styled Parvans. The first is called Vaisvadeva, the second 
Varunapraghasa, the third Sakamedha, and the fourth Sunilsirlya 
or Sunasirya. The second is to be gone through on the fifth Full 
Moon day after the first, that is, at the end of the fourth month ; 
the third at the end of an equal interval after the second ; and 
the fourth after the third. Thus these rites were originally called 
Caturmasyani because they were performed after an interval of 
four months in each case ; and they were spread over a whole 
year. 

A Pasu or animal sacrifice to Indragni forms part of the 
whole ceremony and it is to be performed at the end of the 
second month after Varunapraghasa. These are the intervals 
between the different rites making up the Caturmasyani laid 
down by Asvalayana, Apastamba, Hiran 5 'akesin, and Katyayana; 
but Baudhayana allows of all the parts being performed within 
twelve days, or even within so many as the rites actually occupy, 
i.e., five days. In the first case, the Vaisvadevaparvan should be 
gone through on the first day, the Varupapraghasa on the fourth, 
the Sakamedha which occupies two days on the ninth and tenth, 
and the Sunasirlya on the twelfth. 

Bharadvaja also, in a passage quoted by Rudradatta, limits 
the period to twelve, though he differs from Baudhayana as 

16 [ B, G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. II. ] 
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to the particular day "when each of the parts should be performed. 
In the second case, the first Parvan or part should be performed 
on ibe first day, the second on the second, the third on the 
third and the fourth, and the last on the fifth. This five days’ 
performance is laid down in the Sutra of the Kathas also. 

There can be little doubt that the spreading of the Caturmas- 
yani over the whole year by performing each of the four parts 
every four months was the ancient practice. The name itself 
shows this, and the twelve days’ performance, which must have 
come in later, also indicates the same thing. For the twelve days 
are taken to represent the twelve months, and this is actually 
stated in the passage from Bharadvaja referred to above. The 
five days’ performance must be still later. 

OOMPABATIVELY LATER DATE OF BAUDHAYANA 

The BaudhayanasOtra, therefore, in which the period for the 
performance of the Caturmasyani is thus shortened, must be later, 
as is also shovm by its mentioning many other such later 
developments and ceremonies not laid down in the other Sutras. 
The same may be said of Bharadvaja’s Sutra also. 

MANUSCRIPTS OF WORKS ON THE CATURMASYANI 

No. 398 is a manual of Caturmasyani as laid down by 
Katyayana. No. 399 describes the same rites in accordance with 
the rules of HirapyakeMn, and No. 400 gives the duties of the 
Hotf priest in these sacrifices. In No. 22 of the Gujarath 
Collection, all the rites from the inauguration of the sacred fire 
to the Caturmasya are described according to the Sutra of 
Baudhayana. 

' ALL THE CATURMASYANI PERFORMED ON THE SAME DAY 

In No. 394 a mode of performing the Caturmasyani in a single 
day is given. It consists in grouping the deities of the four 
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Parvans together and offering oblations to them one after another. 
The Pitrye@ti and the Tryambaka which form parts of the 
Sskamedha are alone separately performed. The one whole year 
therefore laid down by the older writers for the CsturmSsyKni 
is thus reduced to a single day. The manual is intended for a 
Vajasaneyin sacrificer, but a Sotra from a work not belonging to 
that school, is quoted as an authority for this particular mode of 
shortening the ceremony. 

NITYA NAIMITTIKA AND KAMYA RITES 

The Sacrificial rites are divided into Nitya, Naimittika, and 
Kamya. Nitya arc those which should be regularly performed 
and the omission of which constitutes a sin ; Naimittika are 
those which are to be performed on the occurrence of a certain 
event but are as obligatory as the others ; and a Kamya rite is 
gone through only when the keeper of the sacred fire, entertains 
a certain desire, the fulfilment of which, that particular rite 
possesses the virtue of bringing about. 

The rites I have hitherto noticed are Nitya ; the Ipti to be 
performed when a son is born is a Naimittika rite, and No. 23 
contains the ritual of this according to Baudhayana. 

KAMYA RITES 
THE PAVITEE8TI 

A rite called Pavitresti is performed for destroying sins. The 
PradhAna or peculiar deities which are invoked and to which 
offerings are made are :—1. Agnih PavamSnah, 2. Sarasvatl 
Priya, 3. Agnih Pavakah, 4. Savita Satyaprasavah, 5. Agnifi 
Sucih. 6- Vayub Niyutvan, 7. Agnifi Yratapatifi, 8. Vi@nnh 
Sipivigtahi 9- Agnih Vaisvanarah, 10. DadhikrAva. 

No. 423 is a copy of the Prayoga or ritual of this rite according to 
Baudhayana. No. 422 is the same ritual intended for the followers 
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of the Yajasaneya Veda ; but the author states that this rite is nbt 
laid dov?n in the Sfltra belonging to his Veda, and therefore 
folloAvs Baudhayana and others in the preparation of his manual. 

The Pavitregti is a Kamya leth since every body wishes to 
be free from sins and commits them again and again, this rite 
is generally, though not always, performed every year. 

THE MRGiRESTI 

A more effective rite for the cleansing away of sins is the 
Mfgaresti. The duties of the Hotf-priest in this are given 
according to Baudhayana in Nos. 28 and 434, and of the 
Adhvaryu in No. 433. 

No. 396 which is a copy of a manual for the use of 
the followers of Satyagadha Hiranyakesin contains at the 
end the ritual of this Igti. The author therein states that 
the Mrgaregti is not taught by SatySgadha but by Baudhayana ; 
still since according to the 'Mlmamsakas all Sotras must be 
considered as laying down but one harmonious system of rites, 
the rites laid down by the author of one Sstra might be adopted 
by the followers of another. He therefore proceeds to explain 
the ritual for the followers of Hirapyakesin. 

The deities of the MfgSregti are :—1. Agnilj Amhomuk, 
2. Indrah Amhomuk, 3. MitrSvarupau Agomucau, 4. Vayusa- 
vitarau Agomucau, 5. ,Asvinau Agomucau, 6. Marutah 
Enomucah, 7. Visve Devajj Enomucah, 8. Anumati, 9. Agnih 
Vaisvanarah, 10. Dyavaprthivyau Amhomucau. 

THE PUTBAKIMYBSTI 

No. 425 is a copy of the ritual of an Igti to be performed by 
one who desires to have a son born to him. It is intended for 
the Vajasaneyins, and the Fradhana or the principal deities 
are:—1. Agnih Putravan, and 2. Indrah Putri. A^valayana 
lays down this Igti, but the deity according to him is only 
one viz., Agnih Putri. 
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• MANY KAMYA ISTIS LAID DOWN BY HIBAOTAKb6iN 
AND BAUDHAYANA 

Such Ksmya Istis are innumerable. A4val5yana mentions 
only a few, but other authors principally Hiranyakesin and 
BaudhSyana, prescribe a great many. No. 395 gives 134 such 
I@tis according to Hirapyakesin. All these Ig^is are, as above 
remarked, performed in the manner in which the New or 
Pull Moon Igti is performed, the Pradhana or principal deities, 
and the AnuvSkya and Yajya (which are verses to be repeated 
in praise of them and in throwing oblations into the fire in their 
names) as well as the materials used for the oblations, being 
only peculiar in each case.* In No. 395, therefore, these 
peculiarities only are given. 

PAVITBESTI 

• • 

ITS ANUVlKYiS AND YAJYlS 

The Pratikas or opening words of the Anuvakyas and Yajyas 
used in the case of the several deities in the Pavitresti and the 
PutrakamyesU are as follows :— 

For No. 1. Anuv.—Agna ayUmsi, llv. X. 66. 19, from a 
triplet to Agni; Taitt. S. I. 3. 14. 8. Yajya— 
Ague pavasva svaj^, Rv. X. 66. 21, from a triplet 
to Agni; Taitt. S. I. 3.14. 8. 

„ No. 2. Anuv.—^Uta nafi priyafi, Rv. VI. 61. 10, from a 
hymn to Sarasvatl; Taitt. Br. II. 4. 6. 1. Yajya— 
Ima juhvana yusmad, Rv. VII. 95. 5, from a 
hymn to Sarasvatl; Taitt Br. II. 4. 6. 1. 

„ No. 3. Anuv.—Agne pavaka rociga, Rv. V. 26. 1, from 
a hymn to Agni; Taitt. S. I. 3. 14. 8. Yajya— 
Sa nah pavaka didivo, Rv. I. 12. 10, from a 
hymn to Agni; Taitt. S. 1, 3.14. 8. 
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For No. 4. Anuv.—A vi^vadevarh satpatim, Rv. V. 82. *7 
from a hymn to Savitr ; Taitt. S. III. 4. 11. 2. 
Tajyfi—A aatyena rajasS, not in ^tv. ; Taitt. 
S. III. 4. 11. 2. 

„ No, 5. Anuv.—Agnih Bucivi-atatamah, R''^- VIII. 44. 21, 
from a hymn to Agni ; Taitt. S. I. 3. 14. 8. 
Yajya—Ud Ague sucayas, Rv. VIII. 44. 17, from 
a hymn to Agni ; Taitt. S. I. 3.14. 8. 

„ No. 6. Anuv.—Vaynr agrega, not in Rv. ; Taitt. Br. II. 

4. 7. 6. Yajya—Vayo sukro, Rv. IV. 47. 1, 
from a hymn to Vayu and IndravayQ ; Taitt. 
Br. II. 4. 7. 6. 

I, No. 7. Anuv.—Tvam Agne Vratapa, Rv. VIII. 11. 1, 
from a hymn to Agni; Taitt. S. I. 1.14. Yajya— 
Yad VO vayam, Rv. X. 2. 4, from a hymn to Agni ; 
Taitt. S. I. 1.14. 

„ No. 8. Anuv.—Pra tat te adya, Rv. VII. 100.5, from a 
hymn to Vipnu ; Taitt. S. II. 2, 12. 5. Yajya— 
Kim it te Vig^io, Rv. VII. 100. 6, from a hymn 
to Vigiju; Taitt. S. II. 2. 12. 5. 

t 

No. 9. Anuv.—Vaisvanaro na utya, not in Rv.; Taitt. 

5. I.;5. 11. 1, and IV. 4. 12. r>. Yajya—Prsto 
divi pr§to, Kv. I. 92. 2, from a hymn to Agni 
Vaisvanara; Taitt. S. I. 5. 11. 1, and IV. 4. 12. 5. 

„ No. 10. Anuv.—Dadhikravijo akari?aih, Rv. IV. 39. 6, 
from a hymn to Dadhikravan ; Taitt. S. I. 5.11. 4. 
' Yajya—A Dadhikrah, Rv. IV. 38. 10, from a 

hymn to Dyavapfthivyau and Dadhikravan ; 
Taitt. S. I. 5. 11.4. 
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For No. 1. Anuv.—Yas tva hrda, 5^-Y. 4. 10,1 All these 
from a hymn to Agni. Yajya—Yasmai occur in 

tvam sukrte, 5v. V. 4. 11. Taitt. S. 

„ No. 2. Anuv.—Tve supntra, Ilv. VIII. 92.14* ‘ I- 4. 46. 

from a hymn to Indra. Yajya—Uktha land the 
ukthe, llv. VII. 26. 2, from a hymn to l?t'i in 
Indra. !!• 2.4.4. 


It will be seen from this that a verse which in the Itgveda 
Saihhita forms a part of a hymn is given in a detached form in 
the Yajurveda Saihhita or Brahmana. Two verses, one of which 
is an Anuvakya and the other the Yajya corresponding to it, are 
given together in the Yajurveda texts, but occur in separate 
hymns in the Rgveda Sariihita, and are connected by context 
with the other verses in those hymns. Three of the above 
verses do not occur in this last Samhita at all, while they 
are given in the Yajurveda books. Similarly the Anuvakyas 
and Yajyas of the Mrgftre?ti, which of course are Pks, do 
not occur in the Rgveda Samhita but are given in the SamhitS 
of the Yajurveda (Taitt. S. IV. 7.15). 


TAJUEVEDA, MERELY A SACRIFICIAL BOOK 

From this it follows—what indeed is well known—that the 
Collection of the hymns comprised in the Rgveda was made 
with a literary object, while the Yajurveda is in its nature a 
compilation for sacrificial purposes, not only of the prose 
formulas called Yajumsi but of the Rks repeated in the 
performance of the rites, whether they occur in the Rgveda or 
not. And this difference in the original idea is pointed to by 
the practice of modern Vaidikas or reciters of the Vedas, of 
whom, those who are Rgvedins, must necessarily be able to recite 
the literary Vedangas, viz., the Nigha^tu, the Nirukta, the 
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Chandas, and PJUjini’g Agtadtfisri, while the reciters .of the other 
Vedas have nothing to do with them. 

And the statement, that in a sacrifice the duties of the Hotr 
priest .are performed by means of the Rk and those of the 
Adhvaryu by means of the Yajng, is true only in the sense 
that what the former has to repeat are verses, and the latter 
prose formulas ; but it is not true in the sense that the Hoty 
priest should be a Rgvedin or student of the Rgveda, or that the 
duties of the office should be performed in accordance with the 
SQtras attached to that Veda. And as a matter of fact, a 
Yajurvedin sacrificer uses at the present day the Hautra or 
Hoty ritual as prepared from his own Veda and Sotra, and 
employs a Yajurvedin Brahman as his Hoty in all rites up to the 
Caturmfisyas, and in the Kamya sacrifices mentioned above. 

ROVEDA ONLY RESTORED TO FOR THE 
HIGHER SOMA SACRIFICES 

In a Soma sacrifice, however, the Hautra of which is not 
contained in his Veda, he has to employ a Rgvedin or get the 
ritual of the Hoty priest performed in accordance with a Scitra 
belonging to the ligveda. 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE SACRIFICIAL RITUAL 

It also appears clear that those rites, in which the Yajyas and 
Anuvakyas are taken from different hymns of the ^gveda, must 
have been developed long after the period in which the hymns 
were composed. A great many of the smaller sacrifices are of 
this nature, and the principle followed in framing their ritual, 
was to adapt for use such Rks as were appropriate, that is, 
3 rielded a sense having some bearing, howsoever remote, on the 
nature and object of the sacrifice performed. This principle is 
laid down clearly in the Aitareya BrShmapa,’ a fact which shows 
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that the conscious manufacture of rituals had been in full force 
even when that work was written. That process of manufacture 
has ever continued and the same principle has been followed in 
preparing the rituals not only of the Srauta sacrifices, but of all 
the rites performed on the Gphya or domestic fire and Laukika 
or ordinary fire. 

But in later times—when the total number of rites increased, 
and occasions for new ceremonies, hardly within the range of 
the ideas prevailing in Vedic times, presented themselves, and 
still it was sought to sanctify them and raise their importance, 
by connecting them with Vedic texts—it was deemed enough 
if the appropriateness of the Rk to the particular rite was 
merely verbal. Thus in invoking the planet Sukra or Venus 
in the ceremony called Grahamakha, the Rk used is Sukraih 
te anyad yajatarii te anyat' (Rv. VI. ,58. 1) which is really 
addressed to Pagan and has nothing to do with the planet, and 
the sole reason is that it contains the word fiukra which is the 
name of the Planet. Similarly in invoking Ketu or the Moon’s 
Node, the Rk used is Ketuih kj-pvannaketave (Rv, I. 6. 3), 
simply because it begins with the word Ketu. 

DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE RELIGION OF THE HYMNS 
AND LATER SACRIFICIAL RELIGION 

The epithets such as Amhomuc, Agomuc, and Enomuc, i. e., 
“ deliverer from pollution, transgression, and sin, ” and Putravat 
and Putrin, i. e„ “ having sons ”, given to the old Vedic deities 
to adapt them for the particular rites, would also show that these 
rites were developed in later times.* That sacrificial rites in some 
shape were in use at the time when the Vedic hymns were 
composed cannot be questioned ; but the worship of the several 
gods was more spiritual, real heart-felt prayers and praises were 

1 NarSyanabhatta’s Prayogarataa; Grahamakha, 

16 [ R. G. Bhandarkar’s Worka, Vol. II. ] 
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offered to them and their blessings invoked ; and the offerings 
of Soma and other things were prompted by pious motives. 
But some time before the Brfihmanas (including the Brtlhmanic 
portions of the boobs of the Black Yajurveds) were composed, 
the old Vedic religion had degenerated into the coldest 
formalism ; the idea that the mechanical repetition of certain 
formulae and verses, and manual operations had a religious efficacy, 
took firm hold of the Brabmanic mind, and mysticism usurped 
the place of spiritual worship. 

All the rites were reduced to a system, nothing connected 
with them was so unimportant that it was not necessary 
to regulate it by specific rules, the number of rites vastly 
increased, and the sacrificial ritual became so complicated 
and so extensive, that no one who does not devote a 
number of years to its exclusive study, can now master it. It 
was impossible that this stupendous system should not have been 
attacked ; and it has had very powerful and uncompromising 
enemies from the remotest time, in the shape of the Sramanas of 
old and their successors the reformers of later ages, and also in 
the ranks of the Brahmans themselves ; and it has had a varied 
fortune, but has not been completely destroyed yet. 

THE NAiKSATRA 8ATTRA 

No. 412 contains the ritual of the Nakgatra Sattra. It is called 
a Sattra because it is a series of .37 Igtis. The first fourteen have 
the fourteen Devanakgatras or lunar mansions associated with 
the gods, beginning with Kfttika and ending with Vifekha for 
their Pradhana or principal deities. Then follows an Ig^i in honour 
of the Pnrnamasi or the Full Moon day. The next fourteen are 
held for the propitiation of the fourteen Yamanakgatras beginning 
with Anuradha and ending with Bharapi and including Abhijit. 
The Pradhana deities of the last eight are :—1. Amavasya or New 
Moon day, 2. Oandramas or moon, 3. Ahoratra or day and night, 
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4. or da'wn, 5. Nak^atra or lunar mantion generally, 6, 
Surya or sun, 7. Aditi, and 8. Vifjiu. With each of these deities 
Agni and Anumati are associated, Agni preceding the Nakfatra 
deity and Anumati following. The Anuvakyas and Yajyas of the 
37 principal deities are given in the first three Anuvakas of the 
first Prapathaka of the third Eap<,la of the Taittirlya Brahmapa. 
Agni and Anumati have the same Anuvakya and Tajya through¬ 
out the 37 Istis and these also are given in the same place in 
the Brahmai:ia. 

The Naksatra Istis are prescribed by Baudhayana as a 
Prayafcitta or penance for any omission or fault in the 
performance of the usual sacrificial rites or for a life of sin ; 
but they are also to be performed by one who desires a long 
life, and by their means the sacrificer avoids death before the 
natural term of his life and attains the likeness of the heavenly 
bodies. 


KRTTIKi, THE FIRST LUNAR MANSION 

It will be seen that the first lunar mansion here mentioned is 
Kpttika, and in several other places also in the Taittirlya Samhita 
and Brahmana, the list of the Nakgatras begins with that 
constellation. 

HISTORICAL SIONIPICANOE OF THE FACT NOT 
TO BE NEGLECTED 

I do not agree with those who attach no significance 
to this fact, and believe that at the time when the system of 
these lunar mansions came into use, the vernal equinox occurred 
in the beginning of Krttika. This must have been the case in 
1428 B. C. ; and the position of the solstices given in the Vedanga 
Jyotiga leads to 1186 B. C. These dates have been declared to 
be worthless for historical purposes, on the grounds that the 
Hindus are in their nature rude or careless observers, and cannot 
be supposed to have the means of accurate observation at that 
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early period. But they are simply a priori grounds which no 
man with a Scientific spirit will assume to enable himself to 
explain away facts which his predispositions will not allow him 
to admit. And the grounds are altogether insufficient, and the 
first is certainly untrue and unjust and will appear to be so to 
one who does not forget how careful the philological observations 
of the Hindus have been and how solicitous they have been 
about their Vedas and their sacrificial worship, for which 
effientially the astronomical observations were necessary. 

THE PERIOD INDICATED BY THE FACT IS THAT OP THE 
DEVELOPMENT OP THE SACRIFICIAL RELIGION 

The two observations therefore might, I think, be considered 
correct within about a degree. A degree is equivalent to 72 
years, so that somewhere about 1350 and 1110 B. C., these 
observations must have been made. The Taittiriya SamhitS 
and Brahmaiia which mention the Nak?atras with Krttika at 
their head must be later than 1350 B. C., but to this period must 
be referred that development of the sacrificial ritual to which a 
definite shape was afterwards given by the composition of that 
Samhita and of that and other Brahmapas. The composition of 
these I would place between 1200 and 900 B. C.; and these 
dates will tally with those which from an observation of the 
grammatical literature we ht^ve to assign to Panini, KatySyana, 
and Patanjali. But I must r^erve a full discussion of the 
question of these dates for another opportunity. 

THE fiVAEGA 6ATTRA 

Nos. 450 and 451 contain the ritual of the series of Istis called 
Svarga Sattra. They are twelve in number, divided into two 
groups of seven and five ; but the twelve are also regarded as 
forming one group. These Ip^is are laid down in the twelfth 
PrapSthaka of the third ERQdR of tke Taittiriya Brahmajtja, and 
the YajyRs and AnnvRkyas are also there given. 
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Heaven has twelve gates; the first seven called DivaUsyenayonu- 
vittayalj being guarded by (1) or Hope, (2) KSmab or Desire, 
(3) Brahman or the Essence of sacrificial worship, (4) Yajnab or 
Sacrifice, (5) Apab or Waters, (6) Agnir Baliman or the fire who 
receives all oblations, and (7) Anuvitti or Discovery ; and the 
other five called Apftdyanuvittayab, by (1) Tapah or Mortification, 
(2) Sraddha or Faith, (3) Satyam or Truth, (4) Manab or Mind 
and (5) Caranam or Action or Foot. The first seven are the 
Pradhana or principal deities of the seven Igtis of the first group, 
which are after the name of the gates called Divabsyenayab ; 
and the next five, of the Istis of the second group which are 
csdled similarly Apadyalj. When these deities are propitiated 
by the performance of Igtis, the gates of Heaven are flung open 
and the sacrificer is admitted. The principal deity in the case of 
each IsU baa, as in the case of the Naksatra Sattra, two associates, 
one Agni before, and the other Anumati after. The epithet 
Kamab is however affixed to Agnih in the case of the first group. 

This series of Ljtis presents a curious development in the ideas 
involved in the sacrificial religion. The things and feelings 
concerned in a man’s pursuit of Heaven, such as Faith, Hope, 
Desire, Truth, Mind, Action, Sacrifice, Sacrifical Essence, and 
Agni—the receiver of all oblations, are themselves believed to be 
deities or presided over by deities, and these are worshipped in 
order that those things and feelings may be in a condition to 
render the pursuit fruitful. 

WORKS ON THE SOMA SACRIFICES 
It now remains to notice the Mantiscripts of works on the 
Soma sacrifices. The Soma sacrifices are the most important of 
all, on account of the time occupied, the number of priests 
employed, and the solemn and imposing manner in which the 
whole service is conducted. 

THE SEVEN AND FOUR SAMSTHlS OP THE JYOTISTOMA 
One general name by which they are designated is Jyotifitoma. 
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The Jyoti^ma has what are called seven Samsthfts or modes, 
viz., Agnistoma, Atyagnistoma, Ukthya, §o}a4in, Vajapeya, 
Atiratra.'and Aptoryftma. Sometimes the Samsthas are considered 
to be four only, viz., Agnistoma, Ukthya, Sojaiin, and Atiratra. 
Of these the first or Agnigtoma is considered the Prakjti or 
original type and the rest as VikftiB or varieties. The Soma 
ceremonies constitute the essential part of the Agnigtoma, but 
they are preceded by a good many preparatory rites. 

On the first day is performed what is called the Dikgaplya Igti 
and the Yajamana is anointed, or DlkgA given to him. This Dlkga 
ceremony is sometimes repeated three or four times (Aiv. IV. 2. 
17; Ap. X. 15. 1), that is, is performed on three or feur 
successive days; but usually it is performed on one day only. 

On the day after the Dikga or Dikgas are over, the PrSyapiya or 
introductory Ig^i is gone through. Then on the same day the 
ceremony of the purchase of Soma ( Rajakraya ) is performed, 
and after that what is called the Atithya Igti, which is regarded 
as a rite of hospitality in honour of the guest, viz., the Soma 
purchased. Then follow the Pravargyas and Upasads. One 
Pravargya and one Upasad are i)erformed before noon and 
another pair in the afternoon. At the Pravargya ceremony a 
cow is .milked and certain ceremonies performed with the milk, 
and on these occasions a great many Kks are repeated. The 
Upasad is a sort of I§ti. ^ 

The Pravargyas and the Upasads are repeated the next, i.e., 
the third day, if the Dikga has been done on one day only, and 
also on the fourth, but on this day both rites of each 
species are performed before noon. Then follow on the 
same day the ceremonies of carrying the Agni, Boma, and the 
carts on which the offerings are placed, from the part of the 
sacrificial enclosure called the Pragvamsa to that which is called 
the Uttaravedi where all the later ceremonies are performed. 
Then late in the afternoon-of this day, is performed an animal 
sacrifice in honour of Agnisomau which is called Agnisomlyapasu. 
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BITBS rEEPOEMED ON THE PRINaPAL OR THE SUTYi DAT 
(I) PBiTASSAVANA 

Early in the morning of the next or the fifth day begins a 
ceremony called (1) the PrStaranavSka which consists of what 
are called three Kratus; Agneyakratn, Au^asyakratu, and 
Asvinakratu. The essential feature of these Kratus is the 
repetition of a large number of hymns from the ^gveda 
addressed to Agni, Ugas, and Asvins. (2) Then follows an 
offering of three Grahas or cups of Soma to three deities. The 
Grahas are made of wood and resemble liquor glasses in shape. 
(.3) After this the Siima-singers sing the first or Bahispavamana- 
stotra. (4) Then we have an animal sacrifice called Savanlyapaiiu, 
which is performed up to the ceremony of throwing the Vapa or 
peritoneum into the fire. (.5) The ceremony done next is what 
is called Upasthana in which the Dhi?nyas, i.e., things such as 
the sacrificial post, and places such as that on which fire is 
produced by friction, are praised. (6) This is followed by the 
Aindra PurodRsas which consist of DhRnSs or fried grains of 
barley, Karambha or flour of Saktu mixed with curds, PayasyR 
or the caseine of milk separated from the .serum l>y mixing hot 
milk and curds together, and cakes of flour. (7) Then we have 
the offering of Soma in Grahas to pairs of deities, viz., VSyu and 
IndravRyu, Mitravarunau, and Asvinau. (8) This is followed by 
the repetition of what are called PrasthitayajyRs, or certain 
verses by six out of the seven Hoty priests, and the offering of 
Soma to the deities and drinking it. (9) Afterwards, the remains 
of the Soma, offered to the pairs of deities before, are drunk by 
the priests. (10) Then comes in the Acch.avRka who goes through 
certain ceremonies including the repetition of his PrasthitayRjySs. 
(11) This is followed by the Rtoyajas, which consist of the 
offerings of Soma in a vessel called Rtupatra, which has two 
compartments. (12) Then the Hoty repeats the first or Ajyasastra, 
after which another Stotra is chanted by the Sama-singers, and 
then follows the second Sastra of the Hoty which is called Pra u ga. 
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The Sastras are certain arrangements of couplets, triplets, and 
whole hymns from the SamhiU interwoven with certain 

formulas called Nivids, detached verses called Puroruks, and 
others known as DhSyyas. The arrangements are varied and no 
one of the Sastras resembles another perfectly. Each Sastra is 
followed by the pouring of the Soma juice into the fire and 
the drinking of a portion of it by the priests. Thus ends the 
first or Prataljsavana. 

(II) THE MADHYAMDINA-SAVANA 

The Madhyamdina or Mid-day Savana begins by (13) a priest 
called Gravastut entering and performing certain rites including 
the repetition of a hymn. (14) This is followed by a ceremony 
called Dadhigharma; and then (15) the Puroda^ or cake in 
connection with the animal sacrifice performed in the morning, 
which, as explained before, forms a necessary adjunct of the 
animal sacrifice, is thrown into the fire. (16) After that, 
we have the Aindra Purodate and (17) Prasthitayajya as in the 
morning, and then (18) is given Dakgipa or remuneration to the 
priests. This is followed by (19) the Marutvatiyagraha or 
offering of a cup of Soma to Marutvat, and then we have (20) the 
Stotras and Sastras of the Madhyaihdinasavana. 

' (111) THE TETITA-SAVANA 

At the beginning of the third or Trtiya-Sa\-ana, (21) a cup of 
Soma is offered to Aditi ( Adityagrahayaga), and after the Sama- 
singers have chanted the Arbhavapavamana, ( 22 ) the Angayaga 
or the casting into the fire of the other parts of the animal 
whose Vapa was offered-in the morning, follows. Then we have 
(23) the Aindra PnrodaSas and (24) the Prasthitayajyas as in the 
last tvro Savanas, and afterwards (25) the offering of Soma to 
Savitr (Savitragraha), and (26) the Stotras and Sastras. Aftet 
this is over we have the concluding ceremonies called (27) 
yajnapuccba or tl^e tail of the sacrifice, (28) Avabh^tha in tb 
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cooMe of •which offerings are made by the priests while standing 
in water, (29) UdayanlyS or the concluding Isti corresponding to 
the PrSyaniyg with which the sacrifice began, (30) Aunbandhya* 
pain or an animal sacrifice to MaitrSvaruna, in which the 
beast to be slaughtered is according to KatySyana a sterile cow 
or an ox (X. 9.12, and 14), but now only a goat, or in the 
absence of an animal, a PayasyS or the offering of the caseine of 
milk, and (31) Udavasamya which is performed to the north of 
the sacrificial enclosure and in which fire is newly struck by 
rubbing the Aranis or logs of wood. According to the rules 
laid down in the Satra all these ceremonies should be performed 
on the same day, i.e., the fifth, but now it is usual;for the last 
four to be performed on the next or the sixth day. This is a 
short description of a very complicated sacrifice. 

MANOSCBIPTfi CONTAINING THE KTUAL OF THE BOMA SAOBIFIOE 

No. 449 is a manual of the Agni@(oma for the Adhvaryu and 
his assistants, and the duties of these priests are therein laid 
down in accordance with the Sotra of Hirapyakerin. 

No. 436 contains the duties of the Maitravaruna, the first assistant 
of the Hotf, in the animal sacrifice in honour of Agnigomau on 
the fourth day of the Agnistoma, and in the Sutya ceremonies 
of the next day. The Maitravaruna has to give Praigas to the 
Hotr after he receives similar ones from the Adhvaryu, that is, 
to communicate the Adhvaryu’s order to the Hotr. He has 
also to repeat the Anuvakyas and some other Mantras, a hymn 
when Soma is poured into the smaller cups (Camaga) at each of 
the three libations, and also §£^ras. 

No. 437 is an incomplete copy of the Maitravarupa’s manual 
of the Agnlgomiyapasu. 

PIPFEBENCES BETWEEN THE SEVERAL SAMSTHAS 
(1) AGNISTOMA 

In the Pratah-Savana or morning libation of the Agnigtoma, 
the Hotr has, as above stated, to repeat two Sastras, the first of 

17 [ B. G. Bhaadaikar's Works, Vol II, ] 
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•which is called Aiyafestra, and the second Pra n ga. No. 39? 
contains these two. The MaitrAvaru^, Brahma^&eohamsin .and 
the Acchavaka have each to recite one. At the Madhyamdina- 
Savana or the noon-libation the Hotr has two Sastras called the 
Marutvatiya and Ni^kevalya, and the other three priests one 
each as in the morning ; while at the evening libation or Trtlya- 
Savana, the Hotr alone repeats two Sastras called Vaisvadeva 
and Agnimamta. Thus in the Agnigtoma, the Hotr has on the 
principal day to repeat six Sastras and the three minor priests, 
six between them, the total number being twelve. 

The Sastras of the Hotr are given in No. 401 with the excep¬ 
tion of the last or Agnimaruta, and of the Maitravaruna in No. 439 
as well as in No. 436. Those repeated by the Acchavaka together 
with the other things assigned to him, are given in No. 387, and 
No. 432 contains the Sastras of the Brahma^acchamsin as well as 
other directions for his guidance. The duties of the Negtr and 
Potr in an Agnistoma are given in Nos. 417 and 426. 

(2) ATTAGNISyOMA 

The Atyagnistoma differs from the Agnistoma so far as 
the Sastras are concerned, only in assigning one more Sastra 
called the Sojasin to the Hotr at the evening libation, in addition 
to the Vaisvadeva and the Agnimaruta. Of this Nos. 443 and 444 
are copies. ^ 

(33 UKTHYA 

In the Ukthya one Sastra is assigned to each of the three 
minor priests, MaitrSvaruna, Brahmanacchamsin, and Acchavaka, 
at the third savana or evening libation. In other respects it is 
exactly like the Agnigtoma. There are thus fifteen Sastras in all. 

(4) S02.A8IN 

The Soiasin is like the Ukthya except that the Hotr has 
one Sastra more which is called the ^olasiiastra at the end. Thus 
in all there are sixteen Sastras. 
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(6) VUAPEYA 

Tfie Vajapeya differs from the §olaMn in having some 
of its Mantras different and assigning one more Sastra called 
Atiriktoktha to the Hoty at the evening libation. 

(6) ATIRiTEA 

In the Atiratra the §oiasiaastra is sometimes repeated at 
the evening libation, and then it is like the ^oia^in variety ; 
sometimes not, when it comes to be like the Ukthya. In the 
night however each of the four Sastra-reciting priests, Hoty and 
others, repeat one Sastra in turn, then there is another round, 
and a third. Each of these rounds is called a ParySya, and thus 
there are three Paryayas aud twelve Sastras, and these are given 
in No. 440. The Itoty has then another Sastra called the 
Asvina^stra. There are thus in all 29 or 28 Sastras. 

(7) APTOBYiMA 

The Aptoryama is like the Atiratra; but there is a good 
deal of difference in the Mantras used, and the so-called 
Nyflhkhas or sixteen Os are inserted in the Sastras. In the 
third Savana the Valakhilyas ( Rv. VI. 49-59 ) are inserted in 
the Sastra assigned to the Maitravaruija, and the Vygakapistlkta 
(Pv. X. 86) and others, in that recited by the Brahmapacchamsin. 
The EvayamarutsQkta (Rv. V. 87), and others are interwoven 
with the Sastra of the Acchavaka ; and of the Sastra so enlarged 
N o. 393 is a copy. The other hymns beside Rv. V. 87 which are 
inserted are Rgveda II. 13; VII. 100 ; I. 156, and VI. 69. And 
last of all, in the third Savana there is the Solasin assigned to 
the Hoty and not optional here as in the Atiratra. Then at 
night we have the three Par3r3ya8 or rounds of the Atiratra as 
wen as the Asvina^stra of the Hoty ; and thereafter one 
additional Sastra called Atiriktoktha has to be recited by each of 
the four priests. In this manner we have in this variety of the 
Jyotistoma 33 Sastras in all. No. 390 contains some of these. 
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No. 441 gives the duties of, and the Ssmans or songs to be 
sung by, the Udgatr at the Vajapeya sacrifice ; and No. 442, the 
same as well as those referring to the AptorySma. The author 
of this manual is one Govardhana who, however, says nothing 
about himself. 


SAEVATOMUKHA SAORIFIOE 

No. 445 is a manual for the Udgatf at a sacrifice called 
Sarvatomukha. The Sarvatomukha is so called because in four 
enclosures in four directions—East, West, North and South— 
four Jyoti@(oma sacrifices of different Samsthss or varieties are 
performed at one and the same time. 

DIFFEBENT COMBINATIONS OF THE SOMA SACBIFICBS 

Soma sacrifices are divided into Aikahilra, Ahina or Ahargapa 
and Samvatsarika. The Sutya being the principal part of the 
sacrifice, the Aikahikas (literally, such as last for one day) are 
those that have one Sutya. Ahinas are those which have more 
Sutyas than one. Samvatsarikas are those in which the Sutya is 
performed every day for one or more years. The Prak^ti or 
original type of an Aikahika is the Agnistoma, of an Ahina the 
Dv^asaha, in which the Sutyas are twelve, and of a Samvatsarika 
the Gavamayana in which the Soma sacrifice is performed every 
day for one year. The Dvadafeha and Gavamayana are not 
simply combinations of a certain number of one or more of 
the four Samsthas before described. There are many peculiarities. 
An Ahina or Samvatsarika, in which all the priests undergo 
the Diksa or anointing ceremony and are Yajamanas or 
sacrificers, is a Sattra. 

ITIHASAS, PURANAS, MAHATMYAS AND STOTRAS 
KABMlEAMlHlTMYA 

In the Gujarat Section which, as 1 have already stated, 
comprises Ea^Ir Manuscripts purchased at Delhi, there is a 
copy of what is in the first and the last leaf and in the margin. 
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otUed Ka^mlramAhfttmjnL In Uie oolophon vre have ** Sam- 
pOr^anudam Kilamatam. ” On comparing it tho extracts 
griren by Dr. Btthler in his Report for 1875-76 on the yiuSmtr 
Manuscripts from the Nllamatapnrapa, I find that this is identical 
with that and does not contain the additions made by Sahebram 
which Dr. Btthler encloses within brackets. The Mannff n r ip t 
has no lacnnse such as those Dr. Btthler speaks of in his Sarada 
copies, and is altogether a good copy. The date is pnt down at 
the end as Saihvat 4872 which I believe refers to the Saptarsi 
era current in Kasmir, and subtracting from it 3154, which 
according to Dr. Btthler is the interval between the initial date 
of that era and the ^ka, we get 1718 Saka as the date of the 
Manuscrij)t. If however the era is that of the E[aliyuga, the date 
corresponds to 1693 Saka. Dr. Btthler calls the work Nllamata- 
purapa, but the correct title appears to be KasmlramfthStmya, 
according to Nilamata. 

STUTIKUSUMlSJALl BY JAQADDHAIU 

No. 40 is a copy of Stotras I, II and a part of III from the 
Stutikusamfinjali in the Sarada character ; and No. 41 is a copy 
of the entire work with a commentary, some leaves of which 
are however missing. They are put here as coming under 
the head of Stotras ; but perhaps it would have been more 
appropriate to place them under Kavyas or Philosophy. The 
author of the Stutikusumanjali was Jagaddhara, the son of 
Ratnadhara, who himself was the son of Gauradhara. Gauradhara 
is spoken of as having composed a sort of commentary on 
the Yajurveda. The father of Jagaddhara the commentator on 
MalatlmSdhava, was Ratnadhara, but his grandfather’s name 
was Gadadhara, and not Gauradhara, wherefore the author 
of the Stutikusumanjali appears to have been a different person. 

OTHER STOTRAS ETC. 

No. 42 is a copy in Sarada character of a series of twenty 
Stotras by Utpalaoarya. 
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In the Maratha Section there are two copies (Nos. 470 and 471) 
nf a work entitled Sivamahatmya forming a portion of the 
Brahmottarakhangla which itself is called a part of the Skands- 
purana. 

No. 475 is an incomplete copy of a Purana entitled 
Mudgalapurai;ia purporting to be narrated by Mudgala to Dak@a. 
The glories of Ganesa or Ganapati are narrated in the work. 

VIMJIKSACAEITBA 

No. 467 is a copy of a curious work called Varijak§acaritra. It 
is represented to be the Uttara or third KSiida of a work entitled 
Prajfianakumudacandrika which is referred to the Brahmanda- 
purapa. The names Skandapnrana and Brahmandapurana are 
not the names of any definite works ; but any Mahatmya or 
Caritra of a holy place or a god that happens at any titne to be 
written, is referred to either of these to confer sanctitj^fl it. 

I. 

The Varijakgacaritra cannot be a very old work, g ijakga 
was the name of an Avatara of Vigpu different from &ana or 
Krsna. But he is sometimes called Vasudeva, and is indontified 
with Siva also. He belonged to a family of Gaudasarasvata 
Brahmans the name of which was Srikaptha, and x^-as the son 
of a mother named Yamuna. His wife’s name was Jvalini, and 
he had two sons Avya and, Sauvira. 

Among the many stories told of Varijak?a is his having 
held a sacrificial session for twelve years, i.e., a Dvada- 
savarsika Sattra. In connection with that a jiretty good 
description is given ot the sacrificial ritual ; and in the 
list of guests or visitors who attended the Sattra, we have 
all modern names. A Yati namad Bhavanandasarasvati who 
was a Gaudasarasvata Brahman came to see it from Easi, with 
his pupil Saccidananda. So also the pupil of this last Siva- 
nandasarasvati, Eamanandasarasvati, Sadanandasarasvati and 
POr^anandasarasvati, each of whom was the pupil of the 
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preceding, attended the Sattra- Then came Sivftnandasarasvatl 
from Tryambaka and several others. All these Yatis belonged 
to the Gaadasarasvata caste. Yatis of the Dravi<Ja caste also,. 
Sariikaracaraya and others came. There were Acaryas of the 
Gauda caste among the guests, such as MahesvarScarya, 
Sambacarya, Ramcandracarya, Kesavaearya, &o., and also ordinary 
Brahmans and men of learning, such as Rama, Ananta, Srinivasa, 
Bhiksu, &c. Dravidacaryas also bearing the names of Bhrma« 
carya, KrpS,carya, Trimaiigalacarya, A,c., wore present. 

vilification of karham brahmans 

Seven Karahataka or Karhada Brahmans of the names of 
NiinClka, Plianasa, Bakara, &c., also came ; but they were driven 
out of the sacrificial enclosure. For the KarhSclas -were not 
true Brahmans ; they were men of low origin, administered 
poison, hated true Brahmans, and murdered them and especially 
their own sons-in-law. Popular estimation still credits the 
Karhadas with the administration of poison and murder. Then 
is given an indecent account of the low origin of that caste. 
At the end of the work we are told that “ those are excellent 
Vaitiuavas who always remember with devotion Varijakga who 
dwells in the Tapas woj'ld and is Siva himself in another form. 
Those Vaignavas also are stainless who worship Vignu dwelling 
in Vaikuntha without hating Siva. 

VILIFICATION OF THE MADHVAS 

But those others who allow heated Mudras (seals) to be 
pressed on their body, and advocate duality, are heretics and 
resemble carcasses, and are neither Vaignavas nor Saivas. Those 
who allow heated Mudras to be pressed on their bodies 
should not even be touched, and if one happens to do so, 
he should look at the sun to be free from the sin. The 
preceptor of those wicked men who call the glorious Samkara- 
carya a Daitya, was a sinful and asinine villain.” Suck are 
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the amenities to which the sect of the followers of Madhva 
is treated; and the book is a specimen of those which 
under the name of the old ?eis have been written in modern 
times to pour vile abuse upon rival sects and castes. The 
narrative in the work purports to be communicated by Agastya 
to Eauleya, nnd as in the case of the PurSpas, the SQta and the 
9sis are introduced ; but the real author of the work must 
have been a man of the Gaudassrasvata caste living among 
Karhda Brahmans between whom and his caste there was not, 
as there is not at present, a good understanding, who hated the 
Madhavas, and was himself one of that large body of people in 
the Maratha country who worship, both Siva and Visnu, revere 
Samkaracarya, and adhere generally to his doctrines. Varijakga 
must have been some local deity. 

In this class there are Manuscripts of Mahatmyas, Kavacas, 
^ntis, &c., which were not purchased on their own account but 
were included in the large lots containing copies of valuable 
works, which because they contained such Mahatmyas &c, were 
paid for at a much lower rate ; so that even if these had been 
rejected the valuable Manuscripts would at a higher rate have 
cost as much as the whole lots. 

dharmaSastra 

OUJARATH SECTION 
8MRTIS AisD COMMENTARIES 

In the Gujarath Section we have, of the Smfti branch of the 
literature of this subject, Gautamlya Dharmafetstra (No. 47), 
Caturvimsatimatam (No. 48), Manusaihhita-Kasmlr text-(No. 53), 
the Acara and Vyavahara of Yajnavalkya with Aparaditya’s 
commentary (No. 54), a copy of the Sraddhaprakarapa of the 
same (No. 55), and Vrddhavasigtha, Chaps. I—X. (No. 60). 

THE iOIBA BRANCH 

Of Digests and Manuals belonging' to the AcSra branch 
of the Hindu law, the first to be noticed is Sridharacarya’s 
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Smrtyarthasara (No. 64). This work is quoted in HemRdri’s 
Sraddhaprakarana. At fol. .5,38rt of a Manuscrijjt of this last 
work purchased since, the view of the author of the Smrtj^artha- 
Sffra is stated along with an unfavourable criticism on it by the 
author of the Smrticandrika, so that Sridharacilrya must have 
flourished before the author of the Smrticandrika, and both before 
HemSdri, i.e. before the thirteenth century. This reference I 
owe to Gangadhara SiTstrl Datar. The SmrtyarthasJlra is also 
mentioned in the Madanap5rijata, written, as will be hereafter 
shown, in the latter part of the fourteenth century. The verse 
in which Sridharacilrya mentions Sambhu, Dravida, Kedara 
(Padadi is my reading), Lollata, and others as previous writers 
on the subject, and Kamadhenii. Pradipa, Abdhi, Kal))av!-k 5 !a, 
and Kalpalata as previous works, is given by Professor Aufrecht 
in the Oxford Catalogue. 

SMRTISAEA 

No. 63 is a seemingly incomplete copy of a work entitled 
Smi’tisara written in the Sarada character. Vacaspati mentions 
a work of that name in his Dvaitanirnaya. 

MADANAPArd.JATA 

No. ■‘*2 is a copy about three hundred years old of the 
Madanaparijata by VisYes\ai-a))hatta. Last year’s Collection also 
contains a copy of the work, but it is undated. Since I wrote 
last about Madanapala,^ the prince of the Taka race who 
patronised the author of the work and reigned at Ka^tha or 
Kadha on the banks of the Yamuna, north of Delhi, my assistant 
Mr, Shridhar R. Bhandarkar has been able to discover his date, 

DATE OP MADANAl'AbA 

In the Collection of 187.3-74 made by Dr. Buhler, there are 
two copies of a work called Madanavinodanighantu (Nos. 109 

1 [ Ante, pp. 6f. ] 

18 [ R. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. U ] 
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and 110). The author-or patron of the author-of this was the 
same MadanapSla as the patron of Visvesvara, as is evident from 
the genealogy given at the end of the work which is as 
follows;— 

Ratnapala 

I 

Bharahapfila 

I 

Hariscandra 

I 

Sadharana 


Sahajapala Madanapala 

This agrees with the pedigree given in the introduction to 
the Madanaparijata. It may however be remarked that 
Professor Aufrecht, in his notice of this and another work of the 
author, seems to take Karavimukti as the name of the father of 
Madanapala. But that word does not occur in the Madanavinoda, 
and we have only the name Sadharana in the first verse referring 
to that prince, as we have it in the corresponding verse in the 
Madanaparijata. 

At the end of the PraKisti in the Madanavinoda occurs 
a verse in which we are told that the work was 
composed by Madana^ on Monday, the 6th of the light half 
of Magha, in the year of Vikramsrka, Brahmayugayugendugapite. 
Now the Manuscirpt No. 110 in which the verse occurs, it being 
omitted in No 109, is very incorrect; and in this particular case 
the metre requires that the ga of the first yuga should be 
prosodially long, but it is not. Yuga however may be a mistake 
for yuge or yugad ; but whatever it may be, the word represents 
the place of tens in the date ; while it is the numeral in the 
place of hundreds that is very important ■, and as to that there 
can be no doubt. Since the day of the week and of the fortnight 
are both given, I referred this point to Mr. Janardan Balaji 
Modak, Head Master, High School, Dhulia, who for a con- 
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siderable time has been studying Hindu Jyotiea, asking him to 
calculate and ascertain whether the 6th of the light half of 
Magha falls on Monday in the year 1441 of Vikrama. His reply 
is that it falls on Monday in the year 1431. Thus yuga in the 
verse is a mistake for a word meaning “three”, and the date is 
1431 Vikrama or 1375 A. D. 

In a Manuscript of. the Madananighaptu recently puAhased, 
the expression is Brahmajagadyugendugapite, where we have 

jagad for yuga and the requirements of the metre are satisfied. 

« 

Jagad is the same as loka, and since the lokas or worlds are 
three, the jagats also are three. Besides, we often meet with 
the expression jagattraya, as in Dr^Us-trolki-tajagattrayasattvasara, 
Uttara Ramacarita, Act VI, Jagattraylgltaya^bpra^slit, etc., 
Hemadri’s Pra^sti of King Mahadeva, etc. Thus the date is 
1431 Vikrama, and Mr. Modak’s calculation has proved true. 

ACABADABSA by felDATTA 

No. 44 is a copy of the Acaradar&j by Srldatta, and No. 45 is 
a commentary on it by Gaurlpati, son of Damodara. The 
commentary was finished by the author in Kas’i on Sunday, the 
13th of Asvina, in the year 1696 of Vikrama, corresponding to 
1640 A. D. No. 44 was transcribed in Samvat 1690 or 1634 A. D., 
i.e., six years before the commentary was written by Gaurlpati. 
The Acaradarsa is quoted by Kamalakara in the Nirpayasindhu 
which we know was written in Samvat 1668 or 1612 a.d., and 
also by Vacaspati. Besides the Puranas and the authors of 
many Smptis, Sridatta mentions the following digests or their 
authors:— 

Harihara fol. 315, 36a, 48a, 53a. 

Kalpatarukara 375, 55a. 

Kamadhenu 27a. 47a. 

Of these, Harihara is quoted in Hemadri’s Sraddhaprakarana 
many times, and Kamadhenu in the Smftyarthasara. 
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feADDHAVlVEKA BY RUDRAOHAEA 

No is Sr!5(](lhaviYeka by Rndradhara. It is quoted in the 
Nirnayasindhu and the Dvaitanirnaya of Vacaspati; also by 
Raghunandana. 

Of the remaining works lielonging to this branch, No. 46 is on 
a special subject. No. .ll which is in the Sarada character, 
and N<# 62 are general ; and the rest are tracts on the ritual of 
particular rites, of which Nos. 66—68 relate to the Ramanuja sect. 

THE VYAVAIJAEA BRANCH 
vivadacandra by SANMIBRA MIBARO 

No. .')7 is a copy of the Vivadacandra by Sanmisra 
Misarn. In the introduction which is given by Professor 
Aufreeht in the Oxford Catalogue, the author states that he 
composed the treatise under the orders of Lakkhimadevi, 
the quoen of Candrasiihha. Oandrasiihha was the son of 
Darpanarftyana and Hiradovi, Darpanarayana of Harasimha, and 
he of Bhave^. This Harasimha must have been the same as 
the prince of Mithila of ihat name, under the superintendence 
of whose minister Candesvara, a work called Ratnakara was, 
according to Dr. Hall (Edn. of Hamkhyapravacana, p. 36), 
composed in 8aka 1236 or A.D. 1314. MisarU wrote his Vivada¬ 
candra about 50 years tater and quotes the Ratnakara. 

RAGH UN AND ANA’S DAYATATTVA 

No. .50 is a large fragment of the Dayatattva by Raghunandana 
whose date has been fixed by Professor Aufreeht between 1430 
and 1612 a.d. 


VI vAdarnavabhaSjana 

No. .58 is a copy of the Viv5darna\'abhanjana which wants about 
four leaves at the end. The author’s name does not occur ; but 
the work is the same as No. 364 of Dr. Bhbler’s Collection of 
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1875-76. Dr. Buhler gives Gaurikanta as the name of the 
author ; but it appears to be the work of many men, from the 
passage at the end of his copy, though it is corrupt. In the 
introductory verses the authors speak of having consulted the 
works of the following writers:— 

1. Can^esa 8. Dharmaratnakrt 

2. Dharesvara 9. Srikara 

3. VisvarClpa 10. SQlapani 

4. Mitaksara (krt.) 11. Govinda 

5. Halayudha 12. Laksmidhara 

6. Srikfgna 13. Tattvakara 

7. Vacaspati 14. Acaryacudamaninaca (?) bha(ta. 

The Tattvakara here mentioned must be Raghunandana noticed 
above, since he calls his works on different subjects the Tattvas 
of those subjects. 

WORKS OR AUTHORS QUOTED IN THE WORK 

The following are most of the Nibandhas or their authors 
quoted in the body of the work:— 

Ratnakara—326, .‘53a, 376, 38a, 50a, 54a, &c. 

Dipakalika—326, .336, ,‘5.5a, 376, 896, &c. 

Parijata (?)—33a, 556, 5()a, 666, 746 
Candesvara—336, 3.5a, 39a, 49a, 54a, &c. 

Vacaspati—35a, (with Misra) 596, 75a, 80a 

Misra—35a 

Dharesvara—386 

^nlapani—39a, 40a 

Kalpataru-406 

Srlkrspa Tarkalariikara—41a, 426, 44a, 446, 51a 
SmartabhattaciTrya—41a, 426, 726 
JimQtavahana—41a, 426, 49a 
Misrab—416, 526, 62a, 73a & 6, &c. 

Govindaraja 
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Kalpataru—53ffl, 606 

Lakgmidhara—53a, 846, 90o 

KuUukabhatta—54a, 556, 57a, 586, 59a, 976 

YiTadacintSmapi—55a, 556, 60a, 696, 74a & 6, &c. 

Praka^ara—56a 

Medhatithi—576, 59a, 606 

Mi^rabhattacarya—686 

Halayudha—686 

Mitakgara—72a, 96a, 1006 

Vivadaratnakara—796, 80a, 1006,101a & 6 

VisvarQpa—87a 

Harihara—89a 

The authora of thia work must thus have lived after Capcjesvara, 
or the author of the Ratuakara, Madanapala, and Raghunandana; 
and if one of them Gaurikanta was the same as Gaurlpati, the 
commentator on Sridatta’s Acaradar^, he flourished in the 
middle of the seventeenth century. 

MABATEA SECTION 

Nearly all of the Manuscripts in the Maratha Section belong 
to the Acara branch of Dharma. Some of these are works on 
(1) Acara generally, and others (2) on particular species of it 
or points connected with it ; while the rest are (3) Prayogas or 
Paddhatis or books containing the ritual of various rites. 

ACAKA: general 

No. 588 is a copy of the first chapter of the MitakgarA, 
which bears no date but looks old. No. 561 is a Manuscript of 
the Nirpayasindhu transcribed in 1581 Saka which corresponds 
to 1716 Sam vat, while Kamalakara wrote the book in 1668 
Samvat; so that our copy was made 48 years after the work 
was composed. No. 558 is an incomplete copy of the 
Dharmasindhu. 
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NIBNATiMRTA OF ALLlDANATHA 

• • * 

No. 562 is a Manuscript of the Nirnayamyta ■written by 
Alladanatha, son of Laksmana, under the orders of Sflryasena, a 
prince of the Chohan race, who reigned in the city of Ekacakra 
on the banks of the river Yamuna. 

(JENEALOOY OF sORYASENA 

In the introduction the author gives the genealogy of his 
patron. From the famous race of Cahuvanas sprang Sarupa, 
who destroyed all his enemies. His son was Karpadeva, and his 
Uddharaiia. Uddharana ia represented to have perfofmed some 
exploits at Delhi and to have wounded the elephants of the 
“ Lord of the Sakas. ” He established himself at the -city of 
Ekacakra by which flowed the “ daughter of the Sun He 
was succeeded by his son Candrasena, and Candrasena by his 
son Snryasena. Soryasena had a younger brother of the name 
of PratSpasena, and a son of the name of Devasena. I have not 
been able to find any trace of this line of princes elsewhere. 
General Cunningham identifies Ekacakra with ArS. ; but that 
town is in Behar while Ekcakra was situated on the Yamuna. 

WORKS CONSULTED BY TILE AUTHOR 

Alladanatha speaks of his having consulted the following 
works in the composition of his treatise :— 


Manusmrti 

Matsya 

Vignusmrti 

Kaurma 

ParaferaSmfti 

Varaha 

Apastambasmrti 

Vaispava 

Mitak@ara 

Vamana 

Apararka 

Markandeya 

Arijava 

Bhavigyottara 

Parijata 

Hemadri’s Parisigta 

Smrtyarthasara 

Anantabhattiya 

Smrticandrika 

Grhyaparisig^a 
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Cintamaiji 

Tridandin 

Krtyakalpatarn 

Dhavalapuranasamuccaya 

Durgotsava 

Rsmakautuka 


Samvatsarapradlpa 

BhojarSjlya 

Devadssiya 

EQpanarayaplya 

VidyAvedapaddhati 

Mahadeviya 

VimrQpa’s Nibandha 


The Nirnay.Tmrta ia quoted in the Nirnayasindhu, also by 
Baghunandana, and by BhaUoji Dik^ita in his Tithinirnaya. 
Bhattoji flourished, as will be presently shown, in the middle 
of the seventeenth ccntnry, and Raghnnandana's works are 
quoted in the Nirnayasindhu. If the Pdrijata occurring in the 
above list is the Madanapfirijata almut which however there is 
no reasonable doubt, AllScjianatha and SOryasena must have 
flourished after 1.37.1 a.d., and before the close of the sixteenth 
century. A copy of the NirpayAmpta is noticed by Professor 
Weber in his Berlin Catalogue. 


ACARA. PARTICULAR 

Among the treatises written to determine the proper 
times for the performance of the ordinary ceremonies and the 
observance of fasts, festivals, &c., the first to be noticed is 
Madhava’s Karikas ( Noi .ISB), which he tells us he wrote after 
he had finished his commentary on Para^ra and as a sort of 
supplement to it. No. .121 is another copy of the same with a 
commentary by VaidyanAtha. 


COMMENTARY ON THE KiLANIENAYADiMKA 

No. 524 is an incomplete copy of the commentary on 
Ramacandracarya’s Kalanirpayadlpika by his sou Npsiinha. 
This Ramacandracarya is the same as the author of the' 
Prakriyakaumudi on Panini’s grammar which was superseded 
by Bhat^oji Dikgita’s SiddhantakaumudI, ^is history and date 
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■will be given hereafter. The KalanirnayadlpikS is quoted by 
Bhattoji in the Tithinirnaya ; and I have verified the quotation. 
It is also quoted in the Nirnayasindhu. 

KiLANIRNATAPHAKiSA BY RAMACANDRABHATOA 

No. 525 is a Manuscript of the Kalanirnayaprakafe by 
RSmacandrabhatta ■whose family name was Tatsat and who was 
the son of Vitthala and grandson of Balakf§na. The book is 
held in great estimation. Gangadhara Sastri has ascertained that 
Ramacandra was on his mother’s side connected with the family 
of Narayanabhatta, as represented in the following genealogical 
tree, to which I have added two branches in order to determine 
Ramacandra’s relation with the other authors of the Bhatta 
family. 

Ramesvara 


Narayapabhattf' 


I ' 

Rumakfsna Saihkara 

_l__I 

I I Nllakantha, 

Dinakara Kamalakara, author of the 

I author of the Mayukhas 

Visvesvara alias Nirnayasindhu ^ 1 

Gagabhatta,author Baihkara, 

of the Bhatta- author of the 

cintamani, Dina- Vratarka, &c. 

karoddyota, ifec. 

It will thus be seen that Ramacandra belonged to the 
generation next after the authors of the Nirnayasindhu and the 
Mayukhas, and to the same generation as Gagabhatta and 
Samkara the author of the Vratarka. Ramacandra quotes 
among other authors his Matamaha or mother’s father,-i.e., 
RaghunathabhaUa- 

19 [ B. G, Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. It ] 


Madhavabhatta 

Raghunathabhatta 

I 

A daughter 

I 

Ramacandra, 
author of the Kala- 
nirnayapraka^ 
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KILASIDDHINTA BY OANDBAOODA 

No. 528 is a fragment of the Kslasiddhanta by CandracQ^a, 
son of Umaijabhatta and Janaki, and surnamed Paurttgika. 
Candracoda quotes among others Madhava, Govindarniava, 
Madanaratna, Dipika and Tithitattva. The last is probably the 
Tithitattva of Raghunandana. 

No. 523 also is a fragment of a work entitled Kalanirnaya- 
candrika by Divakara, son of Mahadevabhatta whose family 
name was Kale. Divakara quotes the Nirpayasindhu, wherefore 
he is a recent author. 

TITHINIRNAYA BY BHATIOJI DIKSITA 

No. 548 is Tithinirnaya by Bhat^oji Dikgita, the son of 
Laksmidhara and the author of the Siddhantakaumudi and 
other grammatical works. In this work Bhattoji mentions 
among others the following authors and works :— 


AnantabhaUa 

Madanaparijata 

Apararka 

Madanaratna 

Kaladar&i 

Madhava 

Jyotirnibandha 

Ramarcanacandrika 

Tristhalisetu 

Visvarupanibandha 

Narayapa 

Sarvaj nanarayana 

Narayapavftti on Asv^layaiia 

Smfticandrika 

Nirpayadlpika 

Smytidarpapa 

Nirnayamrta 

Smrtiratnavall 

Prthvicandrodaya 

Smrtisariigraha 

Pratapamartanda 

Smrtyarthasara 

Prayogaparijata 

Haradatta 

Bhargavarcanacandrika 

Hemadri 


BHATTOJl’S DATE 

Of these, the Nirpayadlpika is the Kalanirpayadlpika of 
Ramacandracarya, and I have, as already stated, verified the 
quotations. Ramacandracarya flourished as will be shown 
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hereafter about the middle of the fifteenth century. The 
Tristhalisetu is the work of NarSy^niabhatta whose dates are 
Samvat 1612,1624, and Saka 1457 ; (see Mandlik’s Vyavahara- 
mayilkha, Upodghata). The earliest of these is 1535 a.d., and 
the latest 1568 a.d. Bhartoji therefore lived after the third 
quarter of the sixteenth century. But a still closer approxi¬ 
mation may be made to Bhattoji’s date. Nagojibhatta was the 
pupil of Hari Drkgita, the grandson of Bhattoji, and Vitthalrao 
Ganesha Patavardhan, who died in 1871, belonged, as appears 
from the table given by Dr. Kielhorn in the preface to his 
translation of the Paribha§endnsekhara, to the fourth generation 
of teachers and pupils after Nagojibhatta, and consequently to the 
seventh after Bhattoji ; that is, including Bhattoji there were 
eight generations up to 1871. Allowing 30 years to each 
generation Bhattoji’s literary activity must have begun at the 
earliest about the year 1631 A.D., i.e., he might safely be under¬ 
stood to have flourished about the middle of the seventeenth 
century. This conclusion tallies with the date 1713 a.d., assigned 
to Nagojibhatta by Dr. Hall in the preface to his edition of the 
Samkhyasara, (p. 37 note). Kamalakara does not quote Bhattoji 
in the Nirpayasindhu written in 1612 A.D., or in the ^Qdra- 
dharmatattva, though these books contain a large number of 
names, which circumstance might be regarded as corroborative 
of this view. According to Professor Weber (Berlin Catalogue), 
this same Tithinirnaya contains a mention of the Nirpayasindhu; 
but I have not found it. I believe Bhattoji and Kamalakara 
were nearly contemporaries, the latter being the elder of the two. 

No. 532 is a small tract, written for the purpose of determining 
the proper time for the rite laid down by Paraskara, called 
Ke^nta. 

DiNAVAKYiVALi BY VIDYAPATI 

No. 553 is a very old Manuscript transcribed in Samvat 1539 
or 1483 A.D., of a work entitled Danavakyavall. It was 
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composed by VidySpati at the requisition of Dhlramati, who 
was the queen of Narasimhadeva, King of Mithila. Narasimha- 
deva is styled “ the ornament of the family of KSmesvararaja- 
pandita.” The name Narasimhadeva occurs in the lists of kings 
of Tirhut published by Kirkpatrick and Hodgson, (Prinsep’s 
Tables). General Cunningham states that these princes were 
Brahmans by caste, (Arch. Survey Reports, Vol. XVI); and 
the name Kamesvararajapandita perhaps points to that fact. 
The last, Harasimhadeva, who was the third in descent 
from Narasimhadeva, was subdued by the Emperor of Delhi 
and compelled to abandon his capital in 1323 a.d. Narasimha¬ 
deva therefore must have been on the throne about 1230 A.D. 
If he is the prince mentioned in our Manuscript, of which there 
appears every likelihood, the DanavSkyavall was written about 
the middle of the thirteenth century. The Harasimhadeva, son 
of Bhavesa mentioned by Misaru and by Dr. Hall must have 
belonged to another line of Mithila princes reigning o': some 
other part of the country. 

NANDAPANDITA’S SAMSKiRANIBNAYA 

. . . ^ 

No. 612 is Saiiiskaranirnaya by Nandapandita, the son of 
Ramapandita, the Dharmadhikarin. The first leaf is missing. 
The work was composed at the request of prince Harivamsa- 
varman, son of king Mango, and the “ crest-jewel of the 
Mahendra race.” 

GAGlBUATTA’S ACARADAI(§A 

No. 502 is AcSradinakaroddyota, completed (jiurita) by 
Visvesvara alias Gagabhat^, whose pedigree has already been 
given. It consists of an Ahnika or “ the daily religious duties 
of a pious Brahman ” only. Probably Gaga’s father wrote a 
work on Acara generally, and his son added this Ahnika to it. 

OTilER AHNIKAS 

No. 512 is an Ahnika by Raghunathabhatta, son of Madhava- 
bhatta. This Raghunathabhatta must have been the father of 
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the mother of Ramacandra, the author of the Kalaninjiaya- 
praka^ mentioned before. No. 511 is in the colophon called an 
Ahnika in accordance with the SQtra of Gotama (GotamasQtre). 
No. 503 is the Ahnika-section of the Acarapradipa composed by 
Kamalakara who was a native of the village of KOrpara 
(Koparganm) on the Godavari and afterwards went to and 
settled in Kail where he wrote the treatise. No. 518 is a work 
of a similar nature. 


A MiDHVA IHOTKA 

No. 510 is an Ahnika for the followers of Madhva written in 
accordance with his Sadacarasmrti by Challari Nfsimhacarya, son 
of Narayapa. This forms one of the four Tarahgas or “ waves ” 
of his Smrtyarthasagara or “ ocean of the doctrines of the 
Smrtis,” and one more—the Kalatarahga—is noticed by Professor 
Aufrecht in the Oxford catalogue. 

VITTHALA’S KUNDAMANDAPASIDDHI 

• • • » « • 

No. 529 is a Manuscript of the Kundamandapasiddhi by 
Vitthala Diksita, The work is noticed by Professor Weber in the 
Berlin Catalogue. The Kundas or altars and the Mandapas or 
enclosures—the form, measure, and modes of construction of 
which are given in this tract—are intended for the performance 
of certain SmSrta religious rites; therefore this and other works 
of that nature are put in this class. Vitthala was the son of Baba, 
of the Atrigotra and a student of the Madhyaiiidina branch of 
the Yajurveda. The Manuscript contains also a commentary 
written by the author himself. The work was finished in Kasi 
on Sunday, the 12th of the light half of Phalguna, in the Saka 
year 1541, i.e., 1619 A. u. The Manuscript was transcribed in 
1690 Saka by Vitthala Srotriya. No. 530 is another incomplete 
copy of the same work, and No. 531 is a fragment of another 
work on the same subject. 

No. 599 is a copy of the Vrataraja, a modern work by a Citta- 
pavana Brahman named Visvanatha, the son of Gopala, who 
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lived at KS^I on the DnrgSghata. The work was compiled in 
Samvat 1793 and Saks 1658 corresponding to 1735 A. D. A 
very large number of Vratas or fasts and observances are detailed 
in the book. 


JIVADEVA, ANANTADEVA, APADEVA and THEIR WORKS 


No. 507 contains the A^ucanirpaya by Jivadeva and an 
incomplete copy of the Samskarakaustubha by Anantadeva. 
Jivadeva was the son of Apadeva who lived at a place situated 
on the banks of the Godavari. In the colophon the work is 
called A^ucadldhiti or “ A ray in the form of Asauca of 
the Kaustubha ”. The Kaustubha meant must be the 
Smrtikaustubha, of which the Samskarakaustubha and 
Rajakaustubha are parts. The author of these is Anantadeva, 
son of Apadeva ; Jivadeva therefore must be a brother of this 
Anantadeva, The name of Apadeva’s father was also 
Anantadeva ; so that the author of the Samskarakaustubha was 
named after his grandfather, as men are often so named among 
the Marathas. Apadeva is the author of the Mlmamsanyaya- 
prakara, usually called Apadevi, which is highly valued as an 
excellent introduction to the study of the Mimamsa. I possess 
also a commentary on the Vedantasara by this same Apadeva. 

I 

Jivadeva quotes the Nirpayasindhu several times as well as 
the following among others :— 


Mitaksara 

Apararka 

Madhava 

Smrtyarthasara 

Solapapi and other Gaucjas 

Haradatta 


Antyegti by Bhatta, i.e., 
N arayapabhatta 
Suddhitattva 
Hemadri 
Madanaparijata 
Madanaratna 


These three authors therefore lived in very modern times. The 
Samskarakaustubha also contains the name of Haradatta. 
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There are also in the collection little tracts on other 
branches of the Acara division of the Dharma^stra -which do 
not call for any special observation. 

THE PRATOGAS 
ABVALAYANAQRHTAKARIKA 

There is a large number of works descriptive of the ritual 
to be observed on various occasions. And the first to be noticed 
among these is the Asvalayanagpliyapaddhatikarikas attributed 
to Kumarilabhatta. The Manuscript is dated Samvat 1816 and 
Saka 1681. No. 492 is a copy of the ritual of the Agnimukha or 
Ajyatantra, which is an introductory ceremony to all rites 
performed on the Grliya fire. The ritual is intended for the 
followers of the Atharvaveda. 

GANGADHARA’S PADDHATIS 

Nos. 570 and 623 are fragments of Gangadhara’s Prayoga- 
paddhati, and Nos. 613 and 614 of his Samskarapaddhati. In 
these last Gangadhara speaks of himself as the son of the son 
of Ramagnihotrin. He appears to be one of the oldest writers 
on the ritual followed by Madhyaihdinas ; for in last year’s 
Collection there is a copy of the Samskarapaddhati which was 
transcribed in Saiiivat 1650 or 1594 A. D., and No. 613 also 
appears very old though it bears no date. 

padmanabha and his dabpanas 

Another writer on this subject for the Madhyaihdinas is 
Padmanabha, son of Gopala, and grandson of Narayapa. No. 576 
is a small fragment of his Prayogadarpana, and No. 575 of his 
Prati?thadarpana which contains the ritual to be observed in the 
consecration of images. 

TANA PATHAKA 

A third writer is Tana Pathaka of whoso Sarhskaramuktavall, 
No. 615 is a Mannscript. It comes down to the end of Vivaha 
or marriage, 
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IPASTAMBA PRaTOGAPADDHATI 

No. 577 is a copy of the Prayogapaddhati for the followers of 
Apastamba by an author of the name of Penjalla Jhihgayya, 
son of Penjalla MaficanacSrya. This is a South Indian name, 
and probably the author was a Tailahga Brahman. Followers 
of Apastamba are mostly to be found in the Tailahgapa country ; 
while in Maharastra there are a few families living on the 
borders of the two countries. 

The other works in this group are on special rites and 
ceremonies and do not call for any particular notice. 

THE PRAYASCITTA AND VYAVAHARA BRANCHES 

As referring to the Vyavahara branch of the Dharma, we have 
in the Maratha division only the second chapter of the Mitak^ara 
(No. 589), transcribed in Saka 1.572. There are also three small 
tracts belonging to the PrSyascitta branch (Nos. .5.51, .5.55, .and G21). 

POEMS, PLAYS AND FABLES 
vallabhadeva’S commentaries 

In the Gujarath Section we have complete copies in the Ssrada 
character of Vallabhadeva’S Commentaries on the Raghuvaih&i 
(No. 83) and the MeghadaLi (No. 82), and of that on the first 
eight cantos of the Kumurasaihhhava (No. 72). The name of 
Vallabhadeva’S father was Anandadeva. 

No. 71 is a complete copy of Jonaraja’s Commentary on the 
Kiratarjunlya composed as stated in the introduction in 
Saba 1370 (Khargivisvamite Sake) corresponding to 1448 A. i)., 
in the neign of Jainollabhadena. This prince is the same as 
Zainul Abuddin whose name occurs in the table of Kasmir 
Kings given at the end of Prinsep’s Essays, and who ascended 
the throne in 1422 A. d., and reigned up to 1472 A. d. 

yrS^HAKHKALPALATA WITH A COMMENTARY 
No. 86 is a copy of the eighth Stabaka or canto of 
Pnru^ottama’s Vis^ubhaktikalpalata with a commentary by 
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Mahe^Tara, son of Virtlpak§a. There is a Manuscript of 
Stabakas I, II, IV, and V of the poem "with the same comment¬ 
ary in my Collection of 1879-80 (No. 81), and of the whole 
or eight Stabakas with the commentary of Mahidasa in that of 
1881-82 (No. 320). The present Manuscript was transcribed 
in Samvat 1667 and Saka 1533 ; so that the commentary is at 
least 275 years old. 

DATE OP THE COMMENTAEY 

But the date of its composition is given at the end of the 
Manuscript as Thursday, the 3rd (Mukhyajayatithau) of the 
light half of Margaslrsa, in the year of Vikrama 
Asvambudhi-raga-ldiumi. The first two words represent 47 
and the last 1, and in the place of hundreds we have 
raga. But the word Raga is not used to denote a numeral, 
nor is the sense of the word such as to make it fit for such a use. 
In all probability therefore R5ga is a mistake for Rftma which 
word is used to express the numeral (3), for there were three 
Ramas, Bhargava Rama, Da&irathi Rama, and Bala-Rama. The 
date therefore is 1347 Vikrama, corresponding to 1291 A. D. 
According to Mr. Modak’s calcnlatifms, however, it is 1447 
Vikrama. But the word Raga cannot be so understood or 
corrected as to. mean “four.” 

(The word raga is sometimes used to express ‘six’, as Pandit 
Dnrgaprasada tells me. Raga means ‘ a musical mode ’ and 
there are six pyncipal modes ; the use of the word therefore to 
express ‘six’ is perfectly possible. The date of the Commentary 
is thus 1647 Rariivat, and according to the Pandit’s as well as 
Mr. Diksit’s calculation the 3rd of the light half of Margaslr§a 
falls on a Thursday in that year.)*^ 

In the commentary of the eighth Stabaka contained in the 

1 The matter included in the brackets was added by Sir E. Gt. Bhiindarkar 
in the “ Notes, Ckarrections and Additions ” appended to the Original Report.— 
[N. B. U.] 

20 [ R. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, YoL II ] 
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Manuscript before me the following lox" 

P‘neons are quoted from:— 

^^alSyndha 

Mahipa 

There is a copy of Mahipa in my 

, . 4 .- . ,..5 rpi, . last year’s Collection. The 

BhSgavata also is mentioned, l/'a- 

, , _ , • lie commentary of Mahidasa 

mentioned above was composed ©r 

in the year 1654. The era is 

not given. e 

THE MAHSNiTAK/ 

■ ('g4 WITH A COMMENTAET 

No. 96 is a Manuscript of ‘ 

. ihe Mahanataka with a commentary 

by Balabhadra, son of Kas: 

i.natha and grandson of Krsnadatta, 

The commentary was com’ 

. . , ,posed on the Ramanavami day or the 
9th of the light half of Of.^ ^ 

. jaitra in the year 16.58, the cyclic year 

being Vyaya. The era r ^ . .r ^ 

to which the date refers is not given, 
but it must be the , . . 

^ /amvat. Balabhadra mentions a previous 
commentary, the Ca» 

jndrika. 

PBABODHAc/ 

AaNDRODAYA and COMMENTARIES ON IT 

No. 77 is a C 07 

. ipy of the Prabodhacandrodaya transcribed in 

Samvat 1601 r , . 

corresponding to l.o-l.i a.d. ; and No. 78 is a 
commentary ^ , , , „ , 

,on the plaj*^ by Ramadasa, son ot BhaUa v inSyaka. 
Among Man/ . . 

1880 f /uscripts written in the Tailanga character recived 111 

/he Government of H. H. the Nizanr through the 
Governmw 
Vnt 

entitled f 

/Jan 


■nt of Bombay, there was a commentary on the play 


_andrika and the report that I made on it under date 
the February 188.3 is as follows:— . 

‘ TV 

/le first of these (i.e., the Candrika) was composed by the 
^ster of a king of the name of Nadillayappa. In the intro- 
iction, the author tells us he was a nephew (sister’s son) of 
yalvatimma, the minister of Kj’^niaraya, king of Vijayanagara, and 
/had an elder brother who was Salvatimma’s son-in-law as well 
as nephew. He gives a short history of Kppnaraya who is called 
“king of Karnataka.” Krgriaraya was, we are told, the son of 
Narasimha and was a powerful monarch who governed the 
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whole southern peninsula. He married the daughter of 
PratSparndra Gajapati (king of Orissa). Among the Mackenzie 
Manuscripts is one of the name of Kj-Sparayacaritra or “ an 
account of K{'@naraya,” and what is stated there with regard to 
the king as well as what has been gathered from Inscriptions, 
agrees with the account given by our commentator. Kpsparaya 
reigned from A. D. 1508 to 1530.’ 

BiLAKRSNA AND MADHUSOdANA 

No. 85 is a commentary on a number of verses composed by 
one Balaki’Siia who lived at Gokula on the river Yamuna in the 
Antarvedi or the Doab. The author was Madhusudana, pupil of 
BalakrSpa, and son of Madhava who himself was the son of 
Narasirhha. The commentary was composed in 1700. The era 
is not given but must bo the Samvat, since the Manuscript itself 
was copied in 1774 Samvat. 

ANTHOLOGIES 

Nos. 79, 91, 92 and 93 are Manuscripts of Anthologies. The 
first is but a fragment containing the Nitiprakarana. the first of 
the twenty-one sections into which the compilation is divided. 

The author is Haridasa who was the youngest of four brothers, 
the sons of Purusottaraa who lived at KharSghSta. The anthology 
was compiled in the year 1614. The era is not given, but it 
must be the Saruvat. 

A KAfiMlE ANTHOLOGY 

No. 91 is also a fragment without beginning or end, about 
one-half of which is written in the Sarada character and the 
other half in the NOgarl. The names of poets are in most 
cases given at the end of the verse or verses attributed to them ; 
but in some places they are not. The Sloka ‘ Ayarii bandhuh 
pare v’eti, ’ &c., is attributed to Bhatta ; but it occurs in the 
Pancatantra and may have been older; and ‘Durjanah parihartavyo 
vidyayalamkrto,’ &c., to Valmiki; but we find it in Bhartphari’s 
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Nitisataka. Such mistakes are by no means uncommon in 
anthologies ; and therefore, the mere fact of the occurrence of 
the name of a certain poet after a certain verse in a Manuscript 
of an anthology, ought not without corroborative evidence to be 
made the basis of far-reaching historical conclusions. 

For instance, the stanza, one Pada of which—Varatanu samprava- 
danti &c., is quoted by Patafijali, is fully given by K@emendra 
and attributed to Kumaradasa, and this fact has been used as a 
reason for bringing down the date of Patanjali. But the same 
Pada is attributed by Rayamukuta to Bharavi (p. 479), to whom 
also the whole stanza as given by Ksemendra is ascribed in the 
Chandomanjari. This throws such a doubt on the authorship 
of the stanza as to make it of little use in determining Patan- 
jali’s date. And supposing that it belongs to any one of the 
two, that does not, by any means, make Patanjali later than 
either. Another explanation is quite possible, viz., that the 
Pada was taken from Patanjali, and three other were composed 
and added by either of the later writers, in the way of what is 
known as SamasyapQrapa. 

The following poets are mentioned in No. 91. 

Bhatta Bana 2a §ri-Vai’i1hamihira 71/ 

Vitavrtta 2a Vijaya-Madhava 7& 

Jagaddhara 2b Gapapati 8a 

Hargadatta 3b ' SDravannan 9a 

Canyaka (CSpaka ?) '.\b Fandita-Srlvaiika 11a 

Jiva 4a Pandita-Jagaddhara 11a 

Bhattaculita 46 Jaya-Madhava 14 a 

Ainj-tadanta 5a Vallabhadeva 15a 

Anandavardhana 36,6a,8a, Varahamihira 15a 

24a, 346, 376, 42a Valmikisuri 17a 

Amrtavardhana 6a Kgemendra 176, 236, 25a6, 

Manoratha 6a, 76 33a 

VibhOti-Madhava 66 Kusumadeva 216 

Candrasvamin 7a Praka^varga 226, 28a, 346 
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Vallabha 24a 

Haribhata 356 

Valmiki 246 

Sriharga 36a 

Murari 26a 

Sankuka 366 

Prthvidhara 26a 

Panditayajaka 37a 

Damodh(d)aragupta 28a 

Bhallata 37a, 376, 38a 

Bhartrhari 286, 30a, 31a, 33a, 

Praka^datta 37a 

‘ 346, 35 

Dharadhara 38a 

Jayavardhana 286 

Kalidasa 38a 

Haragupta 29a 

Kalasaka 38a 

Bharavi 29a 

Bhavaninandana 386 

Sivasvamin 29a 

Dyutidhara 396 

Bhat(a Vasudeva 296,41a 

Sri-Suka 40a 

Vyasadasa 306 

Sri-Muktaplda 40a 

Vararuci 316 

Srl-Jonaraja 41a 

Bhatto(d)bhatta 336 

Ratisena 42a 

Dharmagupta 34a 

Jalhana 426 

Vikramaditya 34a 



SUBHiSITAEATNAKOBA BY KMNA 
No. 93 is a copy of Subhagitaratnako^a by Kfgpa. A few 
leaves are wanting at the end. The names of the authors of the 
excerpts are not given, but the selections are very good. 

VERSES ABOUT PARTICULAR POETS 

In the section on KSvyas and Kavis we find verses in praise of 
Sana who is like “a lion that breaks the globes on the temples of 
the elephants in the shape of other poets,” of Mayura, Magha, 
Bharavi and Murari. Valmiki is in a verse spoken of as poet 
No. 1, Vyasa as No. 2, and Dandin as No. 3. In another, Harihara 
is admonished not to be ])oastfal as “ Madana is the goad of 
elephants in the shape of poets ” ; and Madana is in his turn bid 
“ to remember the former deeds of Hara (Siva) and hold his 
tongue.” Here there is a play on the word Madana which means 
the god of love and was the name of a poet, whose full name was 
Madanaklrti. Madanakirti is mentioned by Rajasekhai'a in his 
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Prabandhacaturvithiacti; and both he and Harihara 'were the 
contemporaries of Someivaradeva, the author of the Klrtikaumudl 
and Surathotsava. 

No. 92 is an anthology the subject of which is SjngSra 
or love, and which contains long extracts from the Mahanataka, 
the Meghadflta, the Kumarasambhava, and other poems. ^ The 
Manuscript was transcribed in 1612 Samvat. 

VylKARAl^A OR GRAMMAR 

KlTANTRALAGHUVRTTr 

No. 97 is Katantralaghuvytti. A few leaves are missing. The 
Vrtti is different from Durga’s Vftti published by Dr. Eggeling. 
The Pflrvardhaor Namaprakarana agrees with No. 279 of 1875-76; 
and the Akhyatavytti of the Uttarardha agrees with the cor¬ 
responding portion of No. 280; but the Krdvrtti somewhat 
differs. 

KiTANTRAPAElBH iSiS 

No. 98 contains the Sotras of the Kstantra together with the 
Paribha^as. Most of these last are the same as those laid down 
by Papini or applicable to the grammar of Papini. 

OTHER WORKS 

No. 103 is a copy of tbe,PrabodhacandrikS by Vaijala, son of 
Vikramaditya, belonging to the Cahuvapa or Chohan race, and 
king of Candravatl, the modern Jhalrapattan. The tract contains 
verses giving the rules of grammar along with instances having 
reference to the story of Rama. 

No. 104 is Mahabhagyagttdharthadlpinl containing notes on 
diflScult passages in the Mahabhasya by Sadasiva, pupil of 
Eamalakara Dikgita. The first chapter and a small portion of 
the second are wanting. The Manuscript was transcribed or 
perhaps the book was written in §aka 1589 or A. D. 1667. In 
either case it is evident that the author flourished before NSgoji- 
bhatta. 
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THE VTJKABANA section—the E/iiSTgA 
ElllEl 

No. 99 is a copy of the last five chapters of the KSsika. 
The Manuscript contains no date but looks very old. In 
the colophons at the end of Chapters IV and V, the name 
of the author is not given ; but at the end of Padas I, II, 
and III of Chapter VI, the title is given as Vamana-KaMka. 
At the end of the fourth Pada of the same chapter no 
name occurs ; but at the. end of the eighth chapter, we have : 
Paramopadhyaya-Vamanakrtayarii Kasikayam Vrttau, and of 

the seventh : Vamana.tayarii Kasikayam Vi'ttau. It would 

appear from this that Vamana was the author of the last three 
chapters. Put on the evidence of Kasmir Manuscripts collected 
by Dr. Buhler in 187.5-7C, Jayaditya is now believed to be the 
author of the first four chapters and Vamana of the last four. 
But there is the evidence of Rayamuku^a and Bhattoji Dikgita in 
favour of assigning the fifth chapter to Jayaditya, and the seventh 
and eighth to Vamana. 

Under the word Sarkara in the Amarakosa, Rayamukuta 
derives the four forms of the word from Panini V. 2. 105, 
with a reference to Jayaditya, and mentions Saikato ghatal.! 
or Sarkaraih maclhu as counter-examples given by him ; and these 
we find in the Kasika under that Sntra. Under the word Pandura, 
Rayamukuta defends Jayaditya against an attack by the author 
of the Bhasavftti for having included the word Pandu in the 
Vartika beginning with Naga on V. 2.107. In commenting on his 
own explanation of ekavacanat in Panini, V. 4. 4,^ as a “ word 
signifying a measure ” and directing the application of the suffix 
Sas to such a word, Bhattoji observes in the Manorama that he 
has followed Jayaditya in so explaining it ; but according to 
Vamana, that termination may be appended to ordinary common 
nouns also, since under the Sntra VII. 1. 20 he gives Kundaio 
dadati, Vanasih pravi^ti as instances, to show that the Sas occurring 
in that Sotra is not that used in these instances, but is the Sas of 
the accusative plural. Now the explanation attributed to Jayaditya 
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occurs in the Ka^ika under Pa^. V. 4. 43, and the instances 
attributed to Vamana under Pan. VII. 1. 20. Under the word 
Apsaras, which according to Amara is used in the plural only, 
Raj^amukuta Sas'S that Vamana gives Aphsarah as an instance of 
the Vartika Cayo dvitiyah, and hence the noun is used in the 
singular also. Now this Vartika occurs under VIII. 4. 48, and 
we do find aphsarafi in the Ka^ika at that place. Similarly under 
the words kravyad and kravyada, Jayaditya’s view is referred to, 
and this w.' find in the Kasika under III. 2. 68. 

Madhava quotes Vamana’s and Jaj'aditya’s observations in the 
Dhatuvftti (Panclit, Vol. V, New Series, p. .346), and these are 
found in the Kasika under VIII. 2. ,30, and III. 2. .59 respectively. 
Thus then on the evidence of Madhava, Rayamuknta, and 
Bhattoji, the third and fifth chapters of the Kasika were written 
by Jayaditya, and the seventh and eighth by Vamana ; while the 
Manuscript before me assigns the sixth chapter also to the 
latter. 


CHAPTERS I-V BT JAYADITTA AND VI-Vlll BY VAMANA 

On a review of the whole available evidence it appears clear 
that the author of the first five chapters was .Jayaditya and of the 
last three Vamana. There is an allusion to Jayaditya and Vamana 
in Professor Aufrecht’s,edition of Ujjvaladatta’s UnadisQtra, under 
I. 52 ; but I do not find it ifl two very old Manuscripts of the 
work, one dated Samvat 1563, and the other Samvat or Vikrama 
1680. Vamana vras according to Rayamukn{a the author of another 
work entitled LinganuMsana, and many of the references to 
Vamana contained in that commentary on Amara must be to that 
work of Vamana.* Itsing, the Chinese traveller, mentions 
Jayaditya only as the author of the Kasika (Professor Max- 
Miiller’s note on the Renaissance of Sanskrit Literature, in “India, 
what can it teach us ? ”) and not Vamana. Jayaditya probably 

* Since the above was put in type, a Manascript of this work has been 
discovered by my friend and colleague Prof, Peterson, 
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left his work incomplete, and it was finished long afterwards by 
Vamana who also wrote other philological works. 

pbakriyakaumud! 

No. 102 is a Manuscript of the PrakriySkaumudiprasada or a 
commentary on the Prakriyakaumudl, by Vitthalacarya, the 
grandson of Eamacandracarya, the author of the work commented 
on. Ramacandrfl,cai“ya is also the author of the KSlanirnaya- 
dlpiks, and the commentary on the work usually found is by his 
son Nrsimhacarya, the father of Vitthalacarya. The commentaries 
on both the works contain Pra&istis giving an account of the 
family to which the author of the original works and those of 
the commentaries belonged. 

HISTORY OF THE FAMILY OF TEE AUTHOR 
The family belonged to the Andhra country, or in other words 
it was a family of Tailanga Brahmans, devoted to the study of 
the ligveda and belonging to the Kaupglinyagotra. The first 
person named is AnantacOrya from whom a certain holy person 
(Yatindravarya) of the name of Rsmasvamin derived a know¬ 
ledge of all the Agamas and to whom the title of Acarya was 
given by him. His son was Nrsimhacarya who was proficient 
in the Nigamas and Agamas, Nyaya, Vaise§ika, Jaiminlya and 
Ganita, wrote a Bhasyasara of the Srutis (Upanigads), and 
defeated opponents in argument at the court of a prince. He 
had sons of whom Gopalacarya was the eldest and KrsnScarya 
the youngest. Krsnacarya was the most learned of them all, 
being well versed in the eighteen branches of learning, of 
which Nigaina is the first. He explained the Sfitravptti at the 
court of Rama in the presence of that prince. K^sna’s sons 
were Ni'Siihhflcarya and RamacandraeSrya who was the younger 
of the two. Ramacandra’s instructor was Gopalacarya and he 
wrote three works, the Prakriyakaumudl, Vaigriavasiddhanta- 
Baddlpika, and a treatise on Kala. Possibly, instead of one he 
wrote three treatises on Kala. Nrsimha was Ramacandra’s son 
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and •wrote the commentary on his father’s Kslaninjayadlpika.^ 
His teacher was KrSpScarya who ■was the son of the eldest 
brother of Ramacandra, i.e., Nrsimha in all probability, and 
who “wrote commentaries on some of the KSvyas. Vitthala, the 
author of the Ptasada, was the son of Nrsimha, the com¬ 
mentator on the Kalanirnayadipika. His mother’s name was 
Mapikamba and his teacher was Raghavendrasarasvati who 
defeated many opponents in argument and established the 
Dvaitasiddhanta (?). At the end of the Prafesti ViHhala renders 
his obeisance to Ramelvaracaryu, the son of Kr?paguru, i.e., 
in all probability Krspa the teacher of his father, to Ananta the 
son of Vitthalacaryaguru who defeated Vadiraja in argument, 
to Naganatha son of Kr 9 pa who defeated Vaji (di?) natha and 
who possessed influence over the “ Lord of Kings, ” and to 
Jagannathasrama who •was vereed in the Vedanta of the Yati. 

The genealogy is therefore as follows :— 

Ananta 

I 

Nrsimha 


Gopala 

Krapa 

*Nrsimha 

1 

1 

Ramacandra 

1 

Krsya 

1 

Nrsimha 

1 

) Vitthala 

RSmeSvara 

Naganatha (?) 


In the history of the family thus given the name of one king 
only, Rama, is given. This name was borne by several princes 
of the Vijayanagara dynasty and of other dynasties which sprang 
from it, so that it is impossible to find out who the prince 
meant was. But the dates of HSmacandrficSrya and his son and 
grandson can be approximately determined with the aid of 
other evidence. 
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DATE OF EiMAOANDRiCiBTA 

The present Manuscript of the Prasada is dated 1717 Sarhvat 
corresponding to 1661 A. D. A copy of the KalanirpayadlpikSvi- 
varana, No. 92'of my last year’s Collection, was transcribed in 
1651 Samvat or 1595 A. D., and No. 91 of the same Collection 
bears a double date, viz., 1621 Samvat and 1486 Saka, 
corresponding to 1565 A. D. There is a Manuscript of the 
Prakriyakaumudi in the Collection belonging to the old Sanskrit 
College of Poona (No. ,‘324) which also bears a double date, viz., 
1583 Samvat and 1448 Saka or 1527 a. d. But the lines in 
which the date is given run thus :—“ On Tuesday the 13th of 
the light half of the month of Bhadrapada, the current year 
being Sainvat 158.3 and Saka 1448 [this] was transcribed at 
Nandigiri by Ramacandracaryasuta-suta-suta. ” Between the 
su and the ta of the second suta we have some letter, but there 
is a mark indicative of erasure on it and the usual upper 
horizontal stroke is wanting which shows that the letter is not 
to be read. Thus then that Manuscript was transcribed in 
1527 A. D., by the son of the son of the son of RamacandraeSrya, 
i.e., by his great grandson. The Ramacandracarya spoken of 
must be the author of the Prakriyakaumudi, for if he had been 
another person different from the author, some distinguishing 
particulars would have been given about him. Besides, the 
Nandigiri where the Manuscript was copied is the same as 
Nanded situated on the Godavari in the territory of the Nizam ; 
and the country surrounding it corresponds to the Andhradesa 
in which, as we are told in the Prasastis, the family lived. If, 
therefore, a great grandson of Ramacandracarya lived in 1527 
A.D., Ramacandracarya himself must have lived about 1450 A.D. 
In the beginning of the work before me, Vitthala adores 
Saihbhu, PSnini, Vararuci. Sega (i.e. Patanjali), Bhartp and 
other expounders of the Bhasya, the authors of the Vptti and 
the Nyasa, Bhoja, Durga, and Kglrasvamin. 
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PARIBHASiBHiSKARA 

The only work belonging to this class in the Maratha Section 
that calls for notice is the ParibhSpftbhilskara by an author of the 
name of BhRskara. At the end of the work the author thus 
gives his pedigree. In the town of Tryambakesvara lived 
Purn?ottamabhatta who belonged to a family of the name of 
Agnihotrin. He had a son of the name of Haribha(ta who 
appears to have been a Vaidika. His son was Apajibhatta who 
lived at Kasi and was a physician ; and Apaji’s son was 
Bhaskara. Two collections of Paribhasas, one by Siradeva and 
the other by Udayariikara have been noticed by Dr. Kielhorn 
in the preface to his translation of the Paribh.lsendu.sekhara, and 
this is a third. 

Bhaskara lived after Bhattoji Diksita since he (inotes 
the first line of the opening verse of the Siddhantakaumudl 
(Munitrayaih namaskitya etc.). He also quotes Bhatti and 
the commentary Jayamaugala, the Kavyaprakilsa, Madhava- 
cRrya, the Sahityadarpapa, Siradeva, &c. Some of the 
Paribhasas given in the book do not occur in NagojibhaUa’s 
Paribhajendusekhara. Bhaskara divides his work into eight 
chapters each having four Pfldas, the divisions corresponding 
with those of the A^tadhyayl; and at the end gi^ es other 
Paribha@as which are mostly based, .as ho s.'iys, on Nynyue or 
ordinary principles. The author ap})ea]’s to fiave lived 
before Nagojibhat^a. Another copy of the work is noticed 
in Dr. Burnell’s Catalogue of the Tanjor Manuscripts and 
also another Paribhagabhaskara l)y an autiror of the name of 
Segadri. 


KO^AS OR LEXICONS 
BiYAMUKD^A’S COMMENTARY ON THE AMARAKoSa 

We have a copy of the Amarakofci in the Sarada characters 
(No. 110), and an old copy of the Padacandrika or Rayamukuta’s 
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commentary on it dated Samvat 1711. A few leaves of this 
are missing. At folio 496 of the first part occurs the well- 
known date of the work, Saka 1353, corresponding to 1431 A.D. 

Rayamukuta quotes a very large number of authors and works. 
The following names^ occur in ESp^a I:— 

Leaf 2 wanting 

Ajayako&i, 14 6 3, 51 a 4, 86 b 3, 96 a 5. 

Ati&ila, 54 a 3. 

Anunyasa 12 6 6. 

Abhinanda, 64 a 2. 

Amaradatta (Puihskanda) 91 a 3. 

Amaramala, 5 6 4, 33 a 4, 40 a 3, 48 a 2, 57 a 4, 62 6 5, 
78 6 5, 89 a 5. 89 6 6, 90 a 5. 

Agama 22 a 4, 25 a 1, 28 6 4, 35 6 7, 41 6 6. 
Ascaryaparvan, 23 6 2. 

Ascaryamanjarl, 46 a 3, 86 6 4. 

Ugagla, 8 a 5. 

Ujjvaladatta, 81 6 3, 84 6 5. 

Upadivrtti 31 6 2, 43 6 4. 

UtpalinlkoMk 35 a 4, 52 a 1, 54 6 5, 59 6 1, 77 a 1, 89 a 3. 
Udyogaparvan, 13 a 1, 

Dpadhyayasarvasva, 15 6 7, 33 6 3, 38 a 5, 50 b 6, 52 6 6. 
Crtmabbeda, 87 a 1, 87 6 4. 

Csmaviveka, 44 a 5. 

AupanisadtOh 11 a 1. 

Kaliiiga, 11 6 3, 12 a 2, 12 b 5, 21 6 6, 25 a 6, 27 a 4, 

30 (I 3, 32 a 4, 38 a 5, 40 6 7, 41 6 2, 42 b 1, 54 a 3, 

61 a 4, 64 a 5, 65 a 1, 67 6 5, 75 a 7, 77 o 3, 81 a 5 

& 5, 82 a 1 & 5, 83 6 6, 86 6 2, 87 o 2, 90 a 2, 91 6 5, 

95 a 5. 

Eapda^esa, 40 a 4. 

Katantra, 22 6 3, 47 6 6. 

1 Ag on a former oooasion, the number in Italics shows the number of the 
line from the bottom of the page.—[N. B. U.] 
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EfityajTAna, 55 b S, 60 5 6 . 

Xamandaklya, 54 b 6, 55 b 3. 

Kal&pat, 79 5 

Ealidasa, 30 a S, 89 a 4. 

KS^kS, 72 a 4. 

EirSta, 51 b 2. 

EtcakaTadha, ^ a 1. 

Eamara, 35 a 2. 

Enmaradasa, 47 61 (Pra^a^ Mitraeya prasabhamajani 
Jyegtbavirahat). 65 S 2 (Ravab pragalbhahatabherisam- 
bhavalL praka^yamasa samamtatab). 

Eamaraaambhava, 9 a 1. 

Eaijjata, 12 h 6. 

Eokkata, 42 5 7, 60 rt 6 , 84 a 5, 6 and 4, 85 a 4, 87 o 5 
(KokkQta), 88 6 1, 90 6 3, 91 a 4 & 3, 91 0 1, 95 a 3. 

Eokkara 87 a 4. 

Eolahalacarya, 59 i 4, (Writer on Poetics ?) 

Eoia, 27 a 1. 

Kaumudi, (a commentary on Amarakofe), 5 5 2, 13 «4, 
16 o 7, 18 5 3, 18 5 7, 19 5 3, 20 1 2, 22 5 6, 22 5 4, 
24 a 2, 25 o 5, 26 « 1 and 2, 27 5 4, 28 a 6, 28 5 6, 
31 a 3, 31 5 7 and 2, 32 5 34 a 3, 34 5 2, 36 « 7 & 5, 

36 5 4, 37 « 4, 38 5 7, 39 a 2, 41 « 2 and 5, 42 « 2, 
42 5 7, 44 o 3, 44| 5 7, 44 5 4, 45 a 5, 50 5 c, 51 o 3 & 5, 
51 5 5, 52 a 6 , 52 h 1,53 a 2 and 6, 54 a 4, 50 a 1 & 4, 
60 a 1 and 3, 61 a 3 and 6, 61 5 7, 62 a 1 and 5 , 62 b 6 , 
4 and 7» 63 a 2, 63 5 2, 64 a 2 (tasmatkakallti gaura- 
ditvaditi Svami [mi]—Kalingadinam pramada iti tu 
B[aamndl), 65 a 1, 65 5 4, 66 a 2, 66 5 4 , 67 a 3, 68 a 6 , 
68 5 2, 68 5 5,' 69 a J, 70 5 2, 71 « 1 and 3, 77 5 4 
77 5 2, 80 a 5, 81 a 4, 84 a 5, 87 a 5, 93 a 6 , 96 h 1 . 

Kaumndikara, 4 5 2, 25 a 2 , 72 5 7, 32 b 7, 33 b 1, 42 a 2 , 
66 a 6. 

Esa-Mramin, 5 a 1, 41 a 4, 44 5 7, 53 a 2 , 60 a 6 , 88 5 5. 
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Ga 9 itaca(^ama 9 aa Mahlmtapaniyarajapa^^ita—Srlnivaaab* 
49 h 6. 

Gita, 11 a 4, 12 6 3, 52 a 4. 

Govardhana, 6 a 8, 7 a 7. 

Govardhanananda, 47 b 6. 

Govardhanlyo^adivrfcti, 27 b 1. 

Ghatakarpara, 46 b 1. 

Gha^akarpara (Pttrva), 81 a 5. 

Caraka, Hal. 

Candra, 9 6 6, 39 6 5, a 1,19 b 1 (Candrat)" 

Candra SQtra, 39 a 2. 

Citralokha (Upakatha), 59 b 6. 

Jayaditya, 27 6 5, 27 6 2, 56 b 1. 

Jatarnpa, 87 a 2. 

Jatoka, 44 6 6. 

Janakiharapa, 42 a 5, 43 5 5, 56 6 6. 

JambavatiTijayakavya, 82 6 4 (PayatPreantibhib sprsta lanti 
\’atab ^naib ^naib). 

Jinendrabuddhi, 79 b 3. 

Tarapala, 89 a 1. 

Trikaijda- 87 a 3. 

Trika 9 (.late 5 a, 6 a 5, 11 a 3, 12 a 5, 15 a 8,21 b 1, 22 a 7, 
30 6 6, 31 a 4, 34 a 4, 41 o 4, 47 b 2, 51 a 6, 62 6 5, 
70 6 1, 75 a 6, 76 a 1 & 1, 78 a 1,79 a 1, 83 6 4, 94 o 2. 
Dapdaka, 58 a 6. 

Dap^in, 40 6 7, 56 a 3 (a yamaka quoted). 
DamayanticampQ, 59 6 4. 

Damodara, 1 a 7. 

DevT^tsika, 51 a 2. 

Dvirfliiako^, 11^6 3, 12 a 2, 16 a 3, 67 6 2, 78 a i, 78 6 2, 
91 6 2, 92 a 4, 93 6 6, 96 o 4. 

Dharapi, 1 6 6, 47 6 7, 93 a 1, 

Dharaijl, 81 a 3, 84 a 3, 84 6 3. 

Diiarmaklrtivartika 57 6 5. 
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Dharmadasa, 73 h 2, 

Dhatnparayftpa, 21 a &, 22 i 7, 79 i S. 

Dhatupradlpa, 46 a 4, 70 6 1, 83 6 5. 

Nandin, 76 a 3. 

Naravahanadatta, 59 h 5. 

Natakaratnako&i, 73 a 5. 

NanarttiakoKk 67 6 2 (iti Nanarthakosadarsanat dvitakara- 
pathati pramadika iti Ealingadayat). 

Namanidhana 15 S 8, 22 a 7, 23 5 5, 26 a 5, 37 i fi, 41 a 7, 
44 a 5, 44 6 7, 46 6 1, 50 a 5 (Yathahur Namanidhana 
Sri—Narayapacarapa^i), 68 h 1. 

Namamala, 46 a 3, 48 a 1, 94 h 1. 

Namalihgannsasana, 46 5 6. 

Narada, 63 h 3. 

NarayapasarvajSacarapati, 41 a 7. 

Nirnkta, 8 a 5. 

Niruktikara, 10 I 6. 

Nilakapthastaya, 16 a 4. 

Naieadha,.73 5 5, 76 o 2. 

Nyaea, 11 6 7, 13 6 2, 27 6 6. 34 a 5. 

Panjika, 11 6 5, 13 a 2 and 5, 21 a 1 and 4, .53 n 5, 67 a 1, 
70 al,72h 1, 73 6 5, 74 6 4, 75 b 5,77 a 5, 78 a 5&3, 
78 6 5. 79 a 4, 79 6 1 and 3, 80 o 5, 80 6 1, 81 a 5, 
82 6 1, 83 a 3, 83 6 4, 84 o 4, 85 a 3 and 4, 86 a 5, 
86 6 1, 87 a 2 and 5, 89 6 2 and 2, 90 a 2, 91 o 3 and 3, 
91 6 4, 92 a 5 and 3, 92 6 2, 93 a 4, 94 a 6, 5 and 4, 
95 o 3 and 4, 96 6 1. 

Panini (Jambavatyam) 17 a 3 (Sa pargadairambaramapupflre) 

Papinitantra, 82 a 5. 

Parayapa, 38 a 5, 77 6 3. 

Para@ottama, 7 a 7, 14 a 2, 22 b 4, 28 a 6, 47 6 2, 61 a 6. 

Parpacandra, 73b 1. 

PQrvakaviprayoga ( Sakha diSo jaladhimap^alamalavalam ) 
916 4. 
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Patur&i}ikfi);i, 16 6 1, 33 6 4- 
Prftcinacaryati, 60 6 6. 

Ba^abhatta, 58 a 2. 

Buddhacarita 6 a 6. 

Brhatkatha (Pai&lcl) 59 6 5. 

BrbadamarakoHa, 14 6 1. 

Bfhaddharavail, 19 6 2 
Bopala h 5. 

Bopalita 11 6 7, 17 a 7, 18 a 4, (Strikapda) 39 a 4, 47 a 6, 
48 6 6, 54 6 /, 68 a 5, 84 6 5, 87 a d, 96 6 4. 

Bhatta 53 a 6, 59 a 1, 61 a 5, 61 6 1, 68 6 5, 71 6 4, 76 6 ff, 
78 a 3 and 5, 80 6 4 & e, 83 6 /, 91 a 4,^)6 b 6. 
Bhattasvamin 17 a /, 66 a d. 

Bhat^i 19 h 7, 21 h 7, 25 a 3, 34 a 4, 37 a 7, 43 6 4, 45 a 4, 
51 6 4, 55 6 2, (Grammar) 56 6 2, 62 6 4. 

Bharata 69 6 3 & 3, 72 6 6. 

Bhavabhtlti, 65 a 4, 69 b 5. 

BhSgavptti 6 o 4, 30 a 1. 

Bhagavfttikrt 70 a 5. 

Bhaguri 8 a 3, 24 a 3, 30 6 1, 35 a 7, 61 6 e, 89 6 C. 

Bharata 16 h 6, 23 6 2, 24 a 4, 37 6 3, 92 6 2. • 

Bharavi, 38 a 2, 44 a 1, 71 a 5, 71 6 5, 74 6 6’, 95 6 6. 
Bha§avrlti, 5 a 1, 56 6 1. 

‘Bhaijya, 17 a 6, 56 6 2. 

Bhlma 50 6 6. 

Bhimasona 95 a 1. 

Bhoja 30 a 4, 38 6 d, (Bhojaraja) 56 a 3. 

Matsyapuraya, 59 6 3. 

MadhximAdhava 5 a 1, 12 6 2, 53 a d. 

Mana 6 6 6, 10 a 6,10 6 4, 25 a 2, 60 a 3. 

Mantravarna 10 6 d. 

Mahakaviprayoga (Yanmekhala bhavati Mekhala&iilaputri) 
92 6 3. 

Mahimnah stotra 11 a 2. 

^ [ B, d. Bbandarkar'fl Works, Vo; II ] 
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Magha, 5 a 4 , 6 o J, 11 a 5, 12 a 6, 14 a 6, 21 h 4, 23 6 1, 
24 a 3, 25 6 1, 33 J 3, 38 a 4, 41 J 3, 43 J S, 44 a 1, 
44 J 7, 48 a 3, 48 h 4, 51 Z> 5. 57 a 6 and 4, 60 h 3, 
68 a 2, 70 5, 71 a 6 and 4, 75 a 3, 75 6 1, 83 a 4, 

84 a 4 and 7, 84 h 1, 91 h 3. 

Madhava 70 b 3, 94 h 6. 

Madhavika 59 5 1. 

Madhavi 10 « 1, 18 a 5, 23 a 5, 85 a 1, 86 a 7, 93 a 

Markandeyapnraija 18 a 3, 23 h 4, 26 n 6, 31 b 4. 

Medini 14 a 5, 33 a 1. 35 a 4. 48 a 6, 51 b 5, 89 r/ 7, 90 h 4, 
95 a .3, 95 b 7, 96 b 1 and 5. 

Medinikara, 57 h 4, 82 b 5. 

Maitreya, 9 a 7, 14 b 7, 39 a c, 61 a 6. 

Yajfiavalkya, 78 b 2. 

Yogesvara, 92 a 5. 

Raghu, 29 a 7, 32 h 7. 34 a 3, 35 a 3, 51 b 2. 58 b 3, 74 I 5, 
92 a 3 and 6, 

Ratnakofe, 3 5 1, 215 6, 24 5 5, 25 n 1. 35 a 1, 40 n-3, 
49 a 6, 54 5 7, 61 a 6, 65 5 .3, 67 5 1, 70 5 2 and 4, 
71 b2,82a 2, 87 a 3. 

Batiuonala 5 5 2 (quoted in Kaumudl.) 

Rantideva, 6 o 5, 39 5 4. 

Babhasa, 14 a 4 and 3. 15 5 2, 21 a 7,23 a 3, 30 a 4, 40 a 6, 
42 a 2, 45 5 4, 48'f/ 5, 56 h 7, 57 a 5, 57 5 7, 67 5 4, 
70 5 6, 73 5 .3, 75 5 5, 79 5 1, 82 a 3, 87 5 c, 88 a 4, 
,94 5 1. 

Rasavajjumara 22 5 3. 

Rajadeva, 5 o 4, 5 5 7, 31 5 5. 

Rajasekhara, 76 5 1, 77 a 4, 96 a 2. 

Ramsdasatika 25 a 5. 

Ramanusasana, 57 5 5. 

Ramayapa 5 5 4, 6 « 2, 38 5 6, .39 5 7, * 

Rudra, 42 a 2, 47 6 1 (Ko^a), 51 5 7, 56 5 7, 80 5 4, 8§ a 2, 
95 5 4. 
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Bapamafijarl, 20 a 6. 

Bflparatnakara, 47 & 6, 85 a 1. 

Lingaporai^a, 49 5 7. 

Lainga, 49 b 5. 

Vatsesvara 22 b 5. 

Vararuci, 42'6 5, 44 a 4. 

Varsha, 48 a 3. 

Varpaviveka, 39 a 1. 

VScaspati, 18 a 2, 26 b 6, 3S b 5, 40 a 5, 80 a 2, ^81 a 5, 
91 a 7 , 95 a 1. 

VSinana, 4 6 1, 21 5 7, 24 a 5, 42 6 1, 49 a 6, 57 6 7, 82 a 2. 
Vayupuraijia, 18 h 4, 19 6 fi and 2, 23 b 3, 28 & 3, 30 b 3, 
80 a 6. 

VftaavadattS, 22 a 1, 40 6 e, 44 a 5, 51 a 2, 59 5 4, 62 5 3, 
67 a 3, 81 5 3, 89 a 2, 95 b 5, % a 4, 96 5 4. 
VikramSditya, 76 5 3. 

Vidagdhamukhamapcjana, 44 b 6, 51 a 3, 60 a 2, 
Vindhyavasin, 46 a 4. 

Vi&lkha, 71 a 4. 

Vaisakhinalj, 63 5 7. 

Visva, 15 5 2, 20 5 7, 25 5 3, 49 a 1. 79 a 3, 95 a 4. 
Visvaprakaaa, 95 a 6. 

Vi^ijTipuraija, 12 a 6,1.2 b 2, 50 a 3. 

Vigpupurapa^Ikakara, 11 5 3. 

Vftti (Grammar) i b 1, 5 b 6, 88 n 5 and 2. 

Vrndavana, 57 b 6, 76 a 2. 

Vepisamhara, 42 b 3. 

Vaiyakaraija}?,’33 b 4. 

Vaisegikab, 32 b 4, 53 a 2. 

Vyakhyamrta. 19 a 4. 

Vyagli, lb 2, 8 5 7, 9 a 6, 23 b 2, 34 b 2, 37 b 4, 38 a 1, 
Jo a 3, 94 b 5. 

Vyasa, 24 b 6, 59 b 3. 

Satapatha, 24 a 4. 
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Sabarasvamin, 28'a 6, 64 a 5, 76 a 3. 

Sabdflmisasana, 58 a 4. 

^bdar^ava, 7a5,'8a7, 10 a/. 10 5^, 12 a 6, 14 6 1, 

17 o ff, 24 a 6, 24 6 7 and 8, 25 a P, 27 6 5 and 4, '28 a 4, 
31a4and 2, 31 6 4,32 a/, 33 6 4. 34 6 2 and?, 35 a2. 

36 a 7, 37 a 2, 41 a d, 42 6 d (twice) and 5, 44 a 5, 4 
and 1, 44 h 4,i5 b S, 47 a 1, 48 a 3, 49 a 4, 52 6 3 and 
S, 53 6 /, 55 J 2, 56 « 3, 56 6 3, d and S, 57 a 2, 57 6 4, 

■ 58 a 5, 60 fc 4, 61 a 3, 61 b 4, 6.5 a 5, 65 6 5, 67 a 4 and 
2, %1 b 4, 68 a 2 and d, 68 6 4, 69 a 4 and 6, 69 6 6, 

71 o 2 and 2, 72 a 4, 82 a 3,93 6 4. 

§abd5ri)ia-vakara, 4 6 5, 67 6 6. 

SakatSyana 6 o 4. 

Sakatayaniyavrtti, 76 a 3. 

Sftbdikanarasimha, 16 b 2. 

Ssilvbotra, 25 6 3. 

&a&TO6a9 6 / .38 n 1, .50 a 2. 

Sivabhadra, 02 » 4 fa yamakal 
Sadraka, 59 h 5. 

SirncaraP^kasa, 24 5 3.» <» .3, .jo h 4, 

Srldhara, 12 n 2, 2;i a 4, 2.5 I, 2. 40 a G, 41 5 2. 

Sruti, 11 / 2. li'. b o. -.’C <1 3. 26 (> 3. 4l a tf. 

Saihk^ipiabliSrata, 10 A /. 

Samsartvarta, 17 a 4, 21 A .5, 24 f, .5, 27 A 4, 28 a 2, 28 A 

41 b .5, Si a 3. 8.1 1 , 5. .89 a 1. 

.Sarvadhara, 1 A 9, 9 a / and /, 17 a 1, 23 « 1, .'U) a /, 41 A 1. 

42 o 3. 44 a 2. 44 AT. 53 a i>. 55 b 5. 56 a 6. 66 n d. 

67 A d, 68 A .3. 69 a 75 A 2, 79 « 4, 80 a 4, 80 A d, 

81 AJ, a3A4and5. 84« A and 4, MaS, 86A.‘I, 
87 a 6 and 5. 89 A I. 2 and 5, 92 A1, 5, 4 and S, 9.5 a 2, 
94 A .3, 9.5 a .'5. 9.5 A ,1. 9fi „ 2 and 1. 

Sai-ilnaiKla, Mr, d, 2SA1. 29 A .5, 31 Ad. .'5.5^1. .38 a 6. 

A 5, Ij i, i:> a i, .53 „ d, bb n 2. 6‘J A d. 01 h !, 

72'{' 1, 71 h u,i,! rra 4. 78 A s. HO A J, HJ „ o, 85 a 4, 
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85 b S and i, 91 a 6, 94 a 4. 

Samkhya, 53 a 4. 

Sflmbapnril^a, 14 a 2,16 a 7, 28 a 3, 41 a 6. 

Sftrasvatako^, 96 a 3. 

Sahasftnka, 29 a 1, 34 d 3, 43 a 2. 

SundarAnandacarita, 9 hs. 

Subhati, 9 5 7,11 i 5 and 1, 18 b l, 36 a 2, 38 6 6, 46 h 5, 
61 a 1, 72 6 4, 73 b J, 74 a 4, 75 b 1, 80 a 2, 83 6 2, 
91 a 5. 

Somanandin, 43 b 5. 51 a 4, 87 a 2, 92 a 6, 95 a 5. 

Skftnda 15 6 1, 5 and 5 ,16 a 8,16 5 1 and 2 ,17 h 1,19 a 4. 

Smrti, 86 a 5, 93 a 1. 

Svamin, 13 a 5,13 5 5,15 a 2 and 3,15 & 3,16 o 6, 4 and 2, 
16 6 2,17 a 2, 18 a 4,18 5 4, 19 5 5 and 2, 20 a 3 and 

4, 20 5 e and 1, 21 a 2, 21 6 4 and 5, 22 a 1, 22 a 4, 
22 o 6 and 6, 22 5 3 and 1, 23 a 4 and 8, 23 J 4, C and 

5, 24 a 4,24 b 2, 25 a 5, 25 b 1, 5, 6 and 8, 26 a 6, and 

3, 26 b 2,27 a o', 2 and 1, 28 b 4, 29 a 2, 30 b 2 and 2, 
31 a 2, 7,4 and 3, 31 b 5 and 7, 32 a 2, 3, 5, 6 and 5, 
33 b 6, 5, and 7, 34 « 1, 3 (twice) and 6, 35 a 4,35 b 2, 
36 a 4,36 b 4, 37 a 2 and 5, 37 b 8, 38 a 3, 5 and 4, 39 
a 7, 39 b 2, 6 and 7, 40 a 1, 3, 4, 7 and 4, 

40 5 7, 41 « 6. ^ and 2, 41 b 3 and 2, 43 a 5 and 7, 43 
5 4, 44 5 1, 45 6 6, 46 ft 2 and 6, 46 b 8, 48 a 6, 51 a 3, 
52 a 1, 52 b 7 and 4, 56 a 1 and 6, 57 a 5 and 2, 
59 a 2, 59 b 2, 60 5 1, 62 a 6, 63 5 3, 64 o ^ and 2, 
64 5 1 and 7,66 b 5,75 b 2,76 b 4 and 5, 77 o 1, 78 5 1, 
79 o 1, 4, 5 and 2, 79 5 3, 80 o 5 and 8, 81 b 3, 82 a 6, 
82 6 4 and 5, 83 a 3, 83 5 2, 3 and 3, 84 o 1, 5 and 6, 
86 a 1, 87 a 1, 88 a 5, 88 b 1, 89 bl,5,6 and 2, 90 h 2, 
91 a 3 and 3, 91 6 5, 92 a 2, 93 a 3, 6 and 2, 93 b 1, 94 
a 5 and 2, 94 b 3 and 5,96 a 7, 96 6 1. 

HaVtacandra, 27 b 4. 
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Hailncaiidra, 6 a 7,14 o 1,34 o 6,41 a 60 a 6 and 66 a 5, 
70 & 2, 71 o 4. 

Hariprabodha, 34 a 6, 80 a 1, 84 b 2. 

Harivamfe, 11 o 7,12 o 2, 24 a 5. 

Har@aoarita, 59 b 1. 

Halftyndba 17 6 2, 75 5 4, 79 b 4. 

Haravali, 39 b 4. 

The following names occur in Kaphas II and III 
AUTHORS 


Ajaya 

Abhinanda 

Amaradatta 

Arnpadatta (identical with 
the commentator of As^an- 
gahfdaya?) | 

Kayyata 
Kalihga 

Katya . 

Katyayana | 

Kamandaka i 

Kalidasa 

Kokka(a 

Kantalya 

Govardbana , 

OrahakrshA 

Candra 

Candragomin 

Caraka 

JatarOpa 

Jinendrabnddhi 

Tarapala 

Da^^in 


Damodara 

Dnrga (Durgokta Linganu- 
sasana); also quoted as 
Durgasimha 
Dhanamjaya 
Dhanvantari 

Dharmadasa (author of 

Yidagdhamnkhamapilana) 
Dharmasena 
Papini 
Purusottama 
Pomacandra 
Bapa 

Bslapap^itajatakam 

Bopalita 

Bhatta 

Bharata 

BhavabhOti 

Bhaguri 

Bharavi 

Bhaeyakara 

Bhlmasena 

Sri Bhoja 


1 Tbis lint 'vns drawn op by Pandit Dnigapnsad and is printed as a 
Supplement in the Original Report at pp. 467-78, [N. B. U.] 
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Mann 

Magha 

MSdhava 

Murari 

Maitreya 

MaudgalySyana 

Ysjnavalkya 

Rak$ita 

Rantideva 

Rajadeva | 

Rajasekhara 

Rudra 

Vararuci j 

Var5ha j 

Vacaspati i 

Vatsyayana (author of the j 
KamasQtra) 

Vamana 
Vikramaditj'a 
Vvddha Riji 
Vyadi 

Anunyasa 
Anekarthamafijavi 
Abhidhanamala 
Amaramala 
Artha^stra 
Asvatantra 
A^va^tra 
Ar^akoSa 
A^caryamafijarl' 
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Vyasa 

Sahara (also Sabarasvamin) 
Sakatayana 
Satatapa 
Sabdika 
Salihotra 
SaSvata 
Subhahga 
SQdraka 
Srlkara 
Sridhara 
Srlbar^a 
Sanatana 
Sarvadhara 
Sarvananda 
Sahasahka 
SubhQti 
Somanandl 
Svamin 
Hattacandra 
Halayudha 

WORKS 

Upadivftti (“ Unadivrttau 
Purugottamab ”). 
tigmaviveka 

Kap thabh Oganaka vyalamkara 
Kapphipabbyudaya (also 
Kagphina, ' & Kapphina°) 
Kalpalata (same as the next ? 
sometimes simply Lata) 
i Eavikalpalata 


1 Aooordiug to B vene attributed to Rjjaiekhars ia the SuktimaktJTaU, tha 
authw of the AsoaryamaQjari was Kuialekhara, 
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E&tatitrapa&jikS 

Eadambarl 

Kavyaprakafe 

Kavyadar&i (“Kavyadarse 
Vamanak ”) 

Kirata 

Klcakavadha (quoted also in I 
Ujvaladatta’s Upadisotra- | 
vftti) I 

KumarasambliaYa i 

KesaramSla ! 

Kaumudi I 

Oanita^stra 
Capakyatika 
Candravyakarana 
Tippapi 

Tikasamuccayasara 

Trikapdasesa 

Dara (?Hara?) vilasa 

Durghatax^rtti 

Desikofe 

Dvirdpakofei 

Dharapi 

Dhataparayapa ' 

Dhatupradlpa 

Dhatupradipa trka 

Namaprapanca 

Namamala 

Namanusasana 

Nigama 


I^airukta (also Niraktam) 

Nai^adha 

Nyasa 

Pafijika 

Padacandrika (i.e., the Com. 
on Amarakosa by Baya- 
mukuta himself) 

PSrayapa' (same as Dhatu- 
parayana ?) * 

Bhatti 

Bharata 

Bharata(ika 

Madhamadhavi 

Madhavl 

Meghadtita 

Medini 

Toga&takayyakhya 
Raghu 
Ratnakosa ’ 

Ratnamala ’ 

Rabhasa 

Ramayapa 

Rfipabheda 

RDpamanjarl 

RDparatnakara 

Lingakarika 

Varpadefena 

Vajrapurapa 

Va (Pa) lakapya 

Vasavadatta 


1 Tba autbw of the FArJyaaa is Fiirnacaadra as stated in the ezplanatioa of 
the word JayantI, 

2 The autbor la Mildhava, ea ii to be ooaoladed tipm the oodo, oa the wo^d 
Abu. 
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Vidagdhamukhama]j(lana 
Vi6va 

Vrddhanyasa 
Vrndavanayamaka 
Vyakhyamrta 
Sabdarijava 

Sa-bheda (same as Sa-bheda 
and Sa-bheda mentioned 
below ?) 

SlhgaraprakSsa 
§a-bheda (see Sa-bheda above) 

POETICS AND 
COMMENTARIES ON THE RASAMASJABI 
In this class we have in the Maratha Section a copy of a 
commentary on Bhanudatta’s Rasamanjarl by Sega Cintamaiji, 
the son of Sega Nrsiihha (No. 662). In Dr. Burnell’s Tanjor 
Catalogue, Segacintamani is given as the name of a work under 
Satakas and Anthologies; but there must be some mistake, 
Sega is a family name and Ciniamapi, of an individual belonging 
to that family. In the Gujarat Section there is another commen¬ 
tary on the same work by one Visvesvara. It is a very full 
commentary but the Manuscript is incomplete being about two- 
thirds of the whole. 

No. 663 is a commentary on the Srutabodha by Manohara 
who composed it at the request of a prince of the name of 
Mapikyamalla. 

MiMAMSA 

No. 12.5 is .1 fragment of Sabarasvamin’s Bhagya on the 
MlmamsasOtra. A complete copy of the work was purchased by 
me for Government in 1879. 

SUOAKirAMII§BA'S OOMMBNTABT ON THE ^LOKAVIBTIKA 
No. 120 is a Manuscript of a work called at the end of some 
of the sections, Kasika^ika composed by Upadhyaya SucaritamiSra. 


Saihsaravarta 
Saptakumarika 
Sa-bheda (see Sa-bheda and 
Sa-bheda, above) 

Sarvasva 

Bahasranama^Tka 

Susruta 

Stltrabhagya 

Suda^astra 

Harivamsa 

Haravall 

METRICS 


?3 [ H. G. Bhandarkar’s ‘Warks, Vol II ) 
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Many of its leaves are lost. On comparing different portions of 
the Manuscript with Kumarila’s Tantrav5rtika, I find that this 
Tika is a commentary on the SlokavSrtika or the first Pada of the 
first chapter of the Tantravartika. The SlokavSrtika thus appears 
to have been called Kasika. Or perhaps, Kasika is a mistake for 
Karikfi, and this work is the same as that put down as No. 8 in 
the Report of the examination of Ahmedabad Manuscripts. 
This commentary is not mentioned in Dr. Hall’s Index ; neither 
is there a copy of it among the Tanjor Manuscripts catalogued 
by Dr. Burnell. 

SOMESVAEA’S NYAYASUDHl 

No. 123 is a copy of the second Pada of the third chapter of 
the NySyasudha, a commentary on Kumarila’s TantravSrtika, by 
Bhatta Somesvara, son of Bhatta Madhava. A Manuscript of the 
second Pada of the first chapter of this work has been purchased 
since. 


KAMALIKAEA’S COMMENTARY ON THE TANTEAYARTIKA 

No. 122 is a copy of the first Pada of the second chapter of a 
commentary on the Tantravartika by Kamalakarabhatta, son of 
EamakfSpa and grandson of Narayaiiabhatta, and author of the 
Nirnayasindhu and other works. The first leaf is missing. 

OTHER WORKS 

I 

No. 667 is a fragment of the MlmariisabalaprakaKi or substance 
of Jaimini’s work by Sariikarabhatta, son of Narayaiiabhatta. 
No. 124 is a Manuscript of the well-known manual of the 
Mlmamsa by Krgnayajvan, and No. 121 of the first four chapters 
of Madhava's AdhikaraparatnamRla. 

pistapasumimamsa 

No. 666 is Pistapasumlmamsa by Narayana Pandita. The 
followers of Madhva maintain that in this Kaliyuga, the killing 
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of animals at sacrifices is not allowed ; but that an effigy of an 
animal should be made of the flour of grain, and that sacrificed, 
instead of the real animal. Practically, whenever a Madhva 
performs a sacrifice he uses such an effigy, and not a live animal. 
This view is defended and shown to be in accordance with the 
Sastras by Narayana Pandita in the tract before us. 

He does admit that the Vedas enjoin the sacrifice of a realanimal, 
and though the act is, per se, sinful, still, because enjoined by the 
Vedas for sacrificial purposes, it is not so. But the reason why it 
is not sinful in this case is that its original sinfulness is neutralized 
by the holy rites that are performed, just as charms neutralize 
the effects of snake-poison. As, therefore, the charms must be 
correctly muttered and properly used in order that they may 
neutralize the poison, so the rites must be performed with perfect 
accuracy, exactly as they are laid down in the Vedas, in order that 
they may neutralize the sinfulness consequent on the destruction 
of animal life. Such a perfect accuracy and a perfectly faithful 
observance of all the conditions laid down in the Vedas are not 
possible in this age of ignorance and human frailty. So that, at 
the present day the destruction of life at sacrifices cannot but be 
productive of sin. Therefore it is that Manu has laid down that 
effigies of animals should be made of ghee or Hour and sacrificed 
instead of real animals (Manu V. 37). KullOkabhatta’s explanation 
of this verse is pronounced by NarSyana to be wrong.- This is 
the text on which the advocates of Pigtepasu take their stand, but 
their doctrine is cried down as heterodox by Brahmans of other 
sects, and there are treatises written in refutation of it. 

VEDANTA AND OTHER SYSTEMS OF THEOSOPHY 
ADVAITA Oil BAMKARlCiRYA’a SYSTEM 
COMMENTARIES ON THE UPANISAD3 ETC. 

No. 136 is a copy of .^arfikaracarya’s Bha?ya on the Kena 
Upanisad. No. 148 is a commentary on the Svelasvatara by 
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Vijaanabhikgu. The first two leaves are wanting, and similarly 
one or two at the end are missing. Nos. 132, 136,144 and 674 
also belong to this branch. 

COMMENTARIES ON THE BBAHMASOTBA 

No. 671 is a fragment of Saihkarac5rya’s Bhagya with the 
Ratnaprabha. No. 143 is a concise but clear commentary on the 
Satra entitled Brahmamftavarsinl. The author is spoken of as 
Ramakimkaravarya, pupil of Mukunda Govinda, but in some 
Manuscripts of the work, his name is given as Ramananda- 
sarasvati. Copies of this work are by no means rare, there being 
two in previous Collections, and one or two offered to me since, 
having been rejected by me. 

INDEPENDENT WORKS BY SAMKARiCARYA 

Nos. 130,131,133,134,135,138 and 139 belong to this branch. 
Of these No. 135 is written in the 88rada character, and Nos. 131, 
133,134, and 139 are also of a Kasmir origin. No. 138 is the 
Tripuriprakarapa with Anandajflana’s Commentary. It treats of 
the three bodily vestments of the soul, corresponding with the 
three conditions of wakefulness, dreamy sleep, and sound sleep. 

WORKS BY THE FOLLOWERS OF ^AMKARACARYA 
KASMIR TEXT OF THE PASCADA0 

Nos. 141 and 14.5 are written in the Sarada characters. The 
first is a complete copy of Vidyaranya’s Panoadasi with the 
commentary of Rainakr?na. The Pancadaffl has been printed 
several times on this side of the country, but No. 141 has been 
purchased as a representative of the Kasmir text of the work. 

No. 145 is called VedSntasara but it is not the work usually 
known by that name, and begins with an exposition of the text 
Tattvamasi. 

No. 127 is a fragment of a work called Advaitacandrika by 
Brahmanandasarasvatl, pupil of Narayapatlrtha and Parama- 
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nanda ; and No. 128 is a copy of a large portion of the 
Advaitalaghucandrika, by the same author. This last is an 
exposition of the Advaitasiddhi of Madhusfldanasarasvatl; and 
in the introduction the author seems to say that this exposition 
contains in an abridged form what he lias written in the 
Candrika, that is, the first work ; and hence it is that he calls 
it Laghucandrika or abridged Candrika. 

No. 137 is Tattvanusamdhana by Mahadevasarasvatl, pupil 
of Svayamprakaiananda. 

No. 149 is Tantradipika, otherwise called Sarvopanisatsara, 
which in the colophon is attributed to i^aiiikarScarya. But in 
the body of the tracf the authors of the Vivarapa, the Samksepa- 
^rlraka, and the Vartikas as well as the Misra (i.e. Vscaspati), 
are mentioned, wherefore it cannot be the work of 
^amkarScarya. 

No. 146 is an incomplete copy of a work entitled VedSnta- 
siddhantabheda. It expounds the varied views on certain 
points such as the nature of MSya, .Jiva, Upftdana, tc., held by 
different writers belonging to the school of Samkar5c5rya. 
There is far from agreement between them though the system 
followed by them all, is generally the same. For instance, the 
question is raised. “ Brahman being the only reality, and 
the animal spirit or individual soul being Brahman equally 
with God, to what is the distinction between them due ? ” 
This question is, according to our author, thus answered by 
various writers. In the Prakatarthavivarapa, it is Stated that 
the uncreated, undefinable, constituent cause of objects is 
Maya which stands in a certain rolation to the principle of 
Absolute Thought (Cinmatra). Absolute Thought or Cit as 
reflected in that MSya is God (Isvara); while, as reflected in 
the innumerable doliuite or determined parts of that MSya, 
which are called Avidya, and which possess the powers of hiding 
the true nature of the spirit and of generating appearances, it 
is the animal spirit (Jiva). 
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The view, propounded in the Tattvaviveka-rthe first of the 
fifteen essays which compose the Pancadasi—is that the original 
constituent cause which is made up of the three principles of 
Sattva, Rajas, and Tamas, has two forms, in one of which 
the Sattva or principle of goodness is predominant, not 
being over-powered by Rajas or the principle of action, and 
Tamas or the principle of evil, and in the other it is so over¬ 
powered and is impure. The first is Maya and the second 
is Avidya : and absolute Thought as reflected in them, becomes 
God and the animal spirit respectively. 

Some say, that the original constituent cause, when the power 
of generating appearances is predominant in*it, is Maya and it 
is the environment (Upadhi) of God, while, when the power 
of concealing the true nature is predominant, the same 
original cause is Avidya ; and in this form it is the environ¬ 
ment of the animal spirit. Hence it is that the animal 
spirit is ignorant of his real Brahman nature, while God 
is not. 

The author of the SaiiiksepasSrlraka holds that the 
original cause is the environment or Upadhi of God, while its 
effects are the envii-onment of the animal spirit. But the 
relation between these environments and Absolute Thought is 
not like that of Akasa or space to the jar in which it is enclosed, 
but like that of a mirror to the thing which is reflected in it. 
Thus Absolute Thought, as reflefcted in the original cause, which 
is Avidya, is God, and as reflected in the mind or the cognitive 
apparatus (Antahkaranaj, which is an effect of Avidya, it is the 
animal spirit. According to these views, final deliverance consists 
in abandoning the conditions of reflections or images and 
attaining to the condition of the thing which is reflected, i.e., 
of Absolute Thought. 

Our author then proceeds to the more recondite and detailed 
explanations given in other treatises : into these I need not 
enter, my object being simply to illustrate the large variety 
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of thoories diat obtains even within the boundacies of the 
ssrstem of the Vedanta promulgated by Samkar&carya. 

PiKHANDACAPEWEi 

No. 142 is Pakhandacapetika or “a slap on the face of 
heretics.” The heretics who come in for this treat at the hands 
of the author Vijaya-Ramacarya, are Ihe tollowers of Madhva. 
Their getting their bodies branded with lieated seals of the 
Sankha or conch-shell and the ('akra or discus of Vi^inu is 
tlie principal subject of the attack. The iext from the Vedas 
and the Puranas adduced by the IRridhvas in favour of their 
liractico are declared to be forgeries, and in some cases, explained 
in a manner different from that in which they are understood 
by the member.s of that sect. The author then adduces his 
own texts in condem?iation of the practice and consigns the 
Madhvas to the tortures of hell. The tract ends with a 
i]Uotation from the Kurmapnrfina representing Saihkaracilrya 
as an incarnation of Siva and recommending his system to those 
who seek enternal happiness. 

No. 12'.t, 14(h 147, ti(58, G69, 070, 072 and C7,'l also belong to 
this branch of the Advaita Vedilnta. 

U-VISISTADVAITA 01! RAMANUJA'S SYSTEM 

No. 1.1.’) is a commentary oh the BhagavadgltA by Ramanuja. 
Ramanuja's system is princii)ally followed in Southern India 
in the Tamil and also in the Telugii eountry, and a good many 
works belonging to it have been pi-inted in Madras in the Telugu 
character. The system has also a pretty considerable following 
in Rajaputanaand Marrvar and also in Gujaratb ; and therefore 
the Manuscripts in this Collection purchased in the North 
are written in the NSgai'I character. No. 1.1.1 was transcribed 
in 1792 Saihvat. 

THE AKTHAPANCAKA 

No. 152 is a copy of the Arthapancaka by NarAyanaparivrat. 
This is a summary of the topics belonging to the system which 
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priinarily are five, each being divisible again into five. The 
five principal ones are (I) Jiva, i.e., animal spirit or dependent 
spirit; (II) Tsvara, i.e., God : (III) UpSya, i.e., the way to God ; 
(IV) Phala or Purugartha, i.e., the end of life: and (V) Virodhinah, 
i.e., obstructions to the attainment of God. 

ANALYSIS OF THE WOKK 

(I.) —Jivas are of five kinds, viz. (1) Nitya i.e., those 
who never entered on Samsara or the succession of 
lives and deaths at all, such as Garuda, Vigvaksena and 
others; (2) Mukta, i.e., those who have shaken off the 
fetters of life and whose sole purpose and joy is attendance 
(Kaimkarya) on God; (.3) Kevala, i.e., those whose hearts 
being purified are fixed on the highest truth and who are thus 
free from the succession of births and deaths; (4) Mumukgu, 
i. e., those who having experienced the misery of life are 
averse to its enjoyments and have fixed their desire only on 
the highest end, viz., the attainment of the condition of an 
attendant on God; and (.5) Baddha, i.e., those who devoting 
themselves to the life whether of a god. man, or brute that 
their previous merits or demei-its (Karman) have assigned to 
them, seek only the enjoyments of such a life and are averse to 
the joys of Brahmn(n). 

(II.)—The manifestations^ of Isvara or God are five; viz., 
(1) Para, i. e., he who lives in Vaiknntha and whose presence 
is enjoyed by the Nitya and Mulrta spirits who dwell near him, 
who is unbeginning and endless, who wears celestial ornaments, 
celestial garments, and celestial weapons, who possesses celestial 
beauty and an endless number of holy attributes, and who is 
accompanied ny l§rl, Bho, and Lila; (2) VyQha, i. e., the forms of 
Samkargana, Pradyumna, and Aniruddha assumed for the 
creation, protection, and dissolution of the world ; (3) Vibhava, 
i.e., incarnations such as Rama and Kfgna for the establishment 
of Truth, the protection of the good and the destruction of the 
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■wicked ; (4) Antaryamin, who has two forms, in one of which 
he dwells in everything and rules over all, is bodiless, all- 
pervading, and the store of all good attributes and is called 
Vi^nu, Narayana, Vasudeva, &c., and in the other, he possesses 
a body bearing celestial weapons such as a conch-shell and a 
discus, and celestial ornaments, dwells in the heart of man, is 
the store of all good attributes, and is known by the names of 
Hrsikesa, Purusottama, Vasudeva, &c.; and (5) ArcS, i. e., 
idols of stone, metal, &c., in which he dwells and allows himself 
to be worshipped by his devotees. 

In the YatindramatadTpika to be noticed below and in other 
places, the V^mhas are given as four, Vflsudeva possessed of the 
six great attributes, being the first, Saihkargana possessed of two, 
viz., .Jfiana and Bala, being the second, Pradjmmna having 
Aisvarya and Virya, the third, and Aniruddha possessed of 
Sakti and Tejas, the fourth. The first Vyuha is assumed in 
order that it may servo as an object of devotion, and the other 
three for the creation, &c., of the world. In the present work 
the Vasudeva VyQha is put down as the second form of the 
Antaryamin. 

(III.)—The Upayas or ways to God are five, viz., (1) Karma- 
yoga, (2) .Inauayoga, (d) Bhaktiyoga, (I) Prapattiyoga, and 
(.')) Acaryabhimauayoga. Under the first comes the whole 
Vedic sacrificial ritual and the Smarta or domestic ceremonies 
along with the fasts and observances, by going through which 
the person is purified. Then by means of Yama, Nij'ama, &c., 
mentioned in the Yoga S-astra, one should concentrate his mind 
upon himself. This concentration leads to Jiianayoga, which 
consists in fixing the mind on NarSyana or Vasndeva described 
in the Yasudeva Yyuha as the person on whom one's own self, 
on which the mental powers have already been concentrated, 
depends. Thus the devotee arrives at God through himself. 
The Jiianayoga leads to Bhaktiyoga which consists in con¬ 
tinuously seeing nothing but God. Prapatti is resorted to by 


24 ( R. G. Bhaudarkar’s Works, Vol. II j 
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those who cannot avail themselves of or are not equal to the 
first three methods. It consists in throwing one’s self entirely 
on the mercy of God. There are many details given which 
need not be reproduced here. The last method, Aoaryabhi- 
manayoga, is for one who is unable to follow any of the others, 
and consists in surrendering oneself to an Acarya or preceptor, 
and being "guided by him in everything. The preceptor 
goes through all that is necessary to effect his pupil’s 
deliverance, as a mother takes medicine herself to cure an 
infant. 

(IV.)—The Purufiarthas are five, viz., (1) Dharma, (2) Artha, 
(3) Kama, (4) Kaivalya, and (5) Mok 5 !a. The first three do not 
differ from those ordinarily called by those names, and the 
last two are the conditions attained by the Kevala and Mukta 
spirits (I, 3 and 2 above.) 

(V.)—The Virodhins are five, viz., (1) SvasvarQpavirodhin, i.e., 
that which prevents one’s own real or spiritual nature from 
being seen, such as the belief that the body is the soul; (2) 
Parasvarflpavirodhin, or that which prevents one’s approach to 
the true God, such as devotion to another or false deity or 
disbelief in God’s incarnations; (.3) UpSyavirodhin, or that 
which prevents the true ways from being resorted to. as the 
belief in ways other than those mentioned above being more 
efficacious or in the latter'being inadequate; (4) Piwugartha- 
virodhin or attachment to other than the true or highest object 
of life; (5) Praptivirodhin, i.e., the being connected with a 
body that one’s own Karman has entailed or with other 
spirits who are so embodied. 

TAXINDRAMATADipIKi 

No. 154 is a Manuscript of the Yatindramatadrpika in which 
the whole system of the Yatindra or EamSnuja is briefly 
explained. The author is Srinivasa, son of Govindacarya of 
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the Vadhala family. The following persons are mentioned in 
the beginning as the proponnders of the system:— 


VySsa 

Dramidacarya 

Bodhayana 

Srlparafiku^natha 

Guhadeva 

Yamunamuni 

Bharuci 

Yatisvara 

Brahmanandin 

* 

At the end the author states 

that in his explanation of the 

doctrines of the sect he has followed the following works:— 

Dramidabhagya 

Darsanayathatmyanirpaya 

Nyayasiddhi 

Nyayasara 

Siddhitraya 

Tattvadipa 

Sribhagya 

Tattvanirnaya 

DI pasarasamgraha 

Sarvarthasiddhi 

Bhagyavivarapa 

N yayaparisuddhi 

Samgatimala 

N yayasiddhajnana 

§acjarthasamkgepa 

Paramatabhanga 

Srutaprakawka 

Tattvatrayaculuka 

Tattvaratnakara 

TattvanirOpana 

,Praj Saparitrana 

Tattvatrayavyakhyana 

Prameyasamgraha 

Candamaruta 

Nyayakulife 

Vedanta vijaya 

N ya yasudarsana 

Parasaryavijaya 


And others 


The last in the first list or Yatisvara is Rilmanuja; and his work, 
the Sribha^ya, is the fourth in this. This is so because the followers 
of Ramanuja believe that the system was taught by several 
teachers who flourished before Ramanuja. Ramanuja himself 
states at the beginning of the Bhagya that the Vrtti on the 
Brahmasutra written by Bodhayana was abridged by his 
predecessors ; and among these Dramic/acarya is mentioned in 
the ^rutaprakasikS, the commentary on the Bhasya. 
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DIFFERENT DIVISIONS OP THE TOPICS BELONGUNG TO 
RiMlNUJA’S SYSTEM 

Srinivasa then proceeds to indicate the variety of views 
entertained by different classes of writers. The Stiris admit 
only one entity (Tattva); the J^lgis divide it into two, Atman 
and Anatman ; and the Acaryas professing to follow the Sruti 
propound three Tattvas or entities, viz., (1) Bhogya or 
what is to be enjoyed or suffered ; (2) Bhoktr, the enjoyer or 
sufferer; (3) Niyantj- or the ruler and controller. Some 
Acaryas teach the system under the four heads of (1) Heya or 
what is to be shunned, (2) the means of keeping it off, 

(3) Upadeya or what is to be sought and secured, and (4) its 
means. Other teachers (Desikas) divide the sul)ject into five 
parts, viz., (1) what is to be attained or got at (Prapya), (2) he 
who attains it (Praptf), (3) the means of attainment (Upaya), 

(4) the fruits or objects of life (Phala), and (5) ol)Structions or 
impediments. These are the five topics or Arthapaficaka 
described above as given in [this j’ear’s Manuscript] No. 152. 
Some teachers add one more topic which is called Sambandha 
(relation), and thus expound six. 

There is no real difference, according to our author, between 
these several views, since the variety is due to the adoption of a 
different principle of division by each teacher. The true 
substance of the Vedantas or Upanisads is that there is only 
one Brahma(n), with the animal or individual spirits and the 
dead world as its attributes (Oidacidvisistadvaitam). 

RAMANUJA’S SYSTEM SAME AS THAT OF 'JTIE 1‘ANCAKATRAS 

The body of doctrines which constitutes the system of 
Ramanuja is eventually the same as that professed by the more 
ancient school of the Paficaratras or BliSgavatas. The doctrine 
of Vyohas, Vasudeva as the name ot the Supreme Deity, and 
Bhakti or faith and love as the way to salvation are 
oharacteristic of the school. It does not trace all our finite 
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thought and feeling to a principle alien to the soul such as 
Prakrti or Maya as the Saihkhya or Advaita Vedanta does, and 
look upon freedom from that sort of thought and feeling as 
Mokga or deliverance. It is a system of popular religion and 
has not such a metaphysical basis as either of those two has. 
Vasudeva was recognised as the Supreme Deity even in the 
time of Patanjali ; for under Panini IV. .3. 98, the author of the 
MahabhSgya states that the Vasudeva occurring in the Sutra is 
not the name of a Kgattriya, but of Tatrabhagavat, which 
term is explained by Kaiyata as signifying a certain ( form of 
the) Supreme Deity. 

HISTORY OF THE PiNCARlTRA SYSTEM 

The Paucaratm system is mentioned along with the rival 
System of the Pasupatas, and with the Saihkhya, Yoga, 
and Vedas or Arapyakas in the Narayapiya section of the 
Mok§adharmapai'van which forms a part of the Santiparvan 
of the Mahabharata (Chap. 349 Bom. Ed.), and explained 
in detail to Narada in the Svetadvipa by the Supreme 
Karayana who manifested himself to him (Chap. 339). The 
whole Narayaplya section seems to refer to that system one 
way or another. This section is older than Kamanuja, since he 
refers to it in the passage in his Vedantabhagya, to be noticed 
below, and older also than Samkaracarya who quotes in his 
Bhasya under II. 1. 1, from chapters 334 and 339, (p. 409 
Vol. I., Bibl. Ind. Ed.), and from chapters 350 and 351, 
(p. 413). Dliruvasena I, one of the earlier princes of the 
Valabhl dynasty is called a BhagavaU, while others are styled 
M.5.b.esvara8. Among the sects mentioned by Bana in the 
eighth chapter of tho Srihari?acaritra are those of the 
Bhagavatas and the Pahearatras. 

From this and also from the passages noticed below occurring 
in the Vedanta Bhasyas of Saiukaracarya and Ramanuja, it 
appears that these were two sects ; but they did not differ 
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materially from each other, and the Paflcaratras considered them¬ 
selves to be Bhagavatas also. SamkarUcarya refutes the doctrines 
of the Bhagavata school in his Bhagya under the Vedanta Sntras 
II. 2. 42 and 43 ; and the same doctrines amended so as to avoid 
his objection, are refuted under SQtras 44 and 45, and the name 
Pafioaratra is used in connection with them. 

RiMiNUJA’S DEFENCE OF THE PASCABiTEA SYSTEM 

Eamanuja, on the other hand, interprets the first two Sutras 
as setting forth the objector’s view or the Purv’apakga; 
represents the opponent as giving the same doctrines that are 
refuted by Samkaracarya under those two Sotras as the 
doctrines of the Bhagavatas, and makes him pronounce them 
to be opposed to the Sruti. I’hen under Sutra 44, he says that 
the view of the objector is based on a misconception of the 
doctrines of the Bhagavata system, and gives the correct 
doctrines under that Sutra and the next, one of them being 
the same as that mentioned by Samkaracarya under Sutra 44, 
These doctrines are, he asserts, in harmony with the Sruti, 
and thus according to him the Paficaratra system is not refuted 
by BadarUyana, the author of the Sutras. In connection with 
his arguments he quotes from the Pauskara-samhita, Satvata- 
saihhita, and Parama-sariihita. 

Under Sutra 4.5, Samkaracarya accuses the PancarUtras of 
treating the Vedas with contempt, since it is stated in 
one of their books that Sandilya not having found the way 
to the highest good in the four Vedas had recourse to this 
Sastra. Ramanuja answers this accusation by saying that 
a similar statement occurs in the BhUmavidya (Chandogya 
Up. VII. 1). Narada is represented there as Saying that he 
has studied all the Vedas and other branches of learning 
and still he only knows the Mantras and not the Atman. This 
does not involve the contempt of the Vedas, but the object of 
the statement is simply to extol the BhUmavidya or the 
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philosophy of the highest object that is explained further on. 
Or, the sense is that Narada studied all the Vedas, but was ngt 
keen enough to comprehend the nature of the Atman though 
set forth in those works. Precisely the same interpretation 
should be laid on this statement of Sandilya’s not having found 
the way to the highest good in the four Vedas, and it should 
not be construed as involving contempt for the Vedas. 

THE NON-VEDTC OIUGIN OF THE PiScARATIlA SYSTEM 

But in spite of all this defence there can be no question 
that the Bhagavata or Paficaratra system did not owe its 
origin to the Vedas or Upanisads. It ai-ose from that 
current of thought from which the Bhagavadgita, the 
worship of Vasudeva, and the doctrine of Bhaktj sprang, 
and the sacred books which arc appealed ^to, are the 
different Saihhitas of the NilradapancarStra, six of which have 
been mentioned before as existing in the Library of Jasvantrai 
Gopalrai at Patan*, and three of which are, it will have been 
seen, quoted by Ramanuja. The present Collection also 
contains one which will be noticed below. The book printed 
under the name of Nitradapancai'atra in the Bibliotheca 
Indica is only one of the Samhitiis—that palled Jn<Tn.Tmrtasara, 
corresponding with 6 in Jasvantarai’s list. Of the three quoted 
by Ramanuja, one—the Pau§karasaihhita—occurs in that list. 
The account of the Paficaratra given in the Nrirayantj-a section 
of tho Mahabharata is perhaps one of the oldest. 

PASCARATRA same AS THE SATVATA SYSTEM 

In forming some idea of the origin of this system the 
following circumstances must be taken into account:— 

(1). The characteristic name of the supreme deity is Vasudeva, 
and Narayana, Vigiru, and oven Kr?na are only additional and 
probably later names or identifications. 


1 Ante, p. 69. [ M. B. U. ] 
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(2) . In the NarSyaglya section of the MahabhSrata, the 
^Shcanltra is represented as an independent religion professed 
by the Satvatas and is also called the Satvata religion (Chap. 348, 
vv. 34, 55, and 84) ; and Vasu Uparicara. who was a follower of 
that religion, is spoken of as worshipping the Supreme God 
according to the Sstvata manner (Vidlii) which was revealed 
in the beginning by the Sun (Chap. 335, vv. 1‘.) and 24). 

(3) . The religion is stated to be the same as that taught 
to Arjuna by Bhagavat himself when the armies of the 
Pilndavas and the Kurus were drawn up in battle-array and 
Arjuna’s heart misgave him (Ch.ap. .348, v. 8 and Chap. 346, 
V. 11). In the Bhagavata the Satvatas ai-e represented as calling 
the highest Bralima(n), Bliagavat and Vasuileva (X. 9.49), and 
as worshipping and adoring Ki'sna in a peculiar way (XI. 21.1). 
Ramilnuja toffrefei'S, as we have seen, to the HltyatasaiiihitS. 

THE KSATTHIYA OltlfllN OF TIIF. SXTVATA PTCJjaiON OF 
THE CrENEKAL rniLOSOPHICAL SPECULATION 

Satvat was the name of a descendant of Yadu as we l6®rn 
from the Puranic genealogies, and liisrace was the race or 
of the Satvatas. The Satvatas are motioned in the BhSga 
along with the Andhakas and Vrgre which were two of tlf^® 
Yadava tribes (I. 14. 25, and III. l29). Vasudeva himsoi^^ was 
a prince of that race, being ca^d Satvat .arsabiia (Bh. XI. 
21. 1), and Satvatapumgava (Bh. i. 9. 32). The worship of 
Vasudeva ascends, as we have seen, higher into antiquity than 
Patanjali or even Papini, since the name Vasudeva is contained 
in the Srdra itself. About the time when he flourished or 
when the Ppanigads were written, and e\en later, when 
Buddhism and .Tainism arose, the energies of the Indian mind 
were directed to religious speculation, and we find a variety of 
systems coming into vogue. 

In this intellectual race the Ksattriyas took a much more 
active part than the Brahmans. In the ChSndogya Upanigad, 
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a prince of the name of Pravahapa, the son of Jaibala (V. 3)^ 
and ASvapati, king of the Kekaya country (V. 11), appear 
as teachers of religious truth and Brahmans as learners; 
and in the former passage it is even stated that the 
Kgattriyas were the orginal possessors of that knowledge. 
Similarly, in the KangltakibrShmanopanifad, we find Ajatasatru, 
king of Kasi, explaining the true Brahma(n) to Balaki the 
Gargya, who had only pretended to teach it to the king, but did 
not know it really. The same story is told in the BrhadSranj’-aka. 
Buddha was a K?attriya and belonged to the Sakya clan; 
so was Mahavira who belonged to the race of the JnStrkas. 

Since then the Ksattriyas were so active at the time 
in propounding religious doctrines and founding sects and 
schools, we may very well suppose that a K 9 attriya of the name 
of Vasudeva belonging to the Yadava, Vr§ni, or Satvata race 
founded a theistic system as SiddhSrtha of the Sakya race and 
MahSvlra of the Jfiatrka race founded atheistic systems. And 
just as Buddha under the title of “Bhagavat” is introduced 
as the teacher in Buddhistic works, so is Vasudeva as Bhagavat 
introduced in the BhagavadgitS and some other parts of the 
Mahabharata. That must have been one of his most prominent 
names, since his followers were in later times called Bhagavatas. 

Or perhaps, it is possible that Vasudeva was a famous prince of 
the Satvata race and on his death was deified and worshipped by 
his clan ; and a body of doctrines grew up in connection with 
that worship, and the religion spread from that clan to other 
classes of the Indian people. In its origin this religion must 
have been simple, and it must have developed into the 
Pancaratra system when some of the Samhitaa mentioned above 
were written. Other elements i-epresented by the names 
Vigpu, Narayana, Govinda, and Krsna were engrafted in later 
times on the religion of Vstsudeva, and thus the various forma 
of modern Vaignavism arose. 

It is therefore clear that the Paiicaratra was a distinct system 
26 [ E, G. Bhandarkar’a Works, Vol. II ] 
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independent of the Vedas and Upani^ads. But during the 
early centuries of the Christian era, while the country was 
under the domination of foreigners of the Saka, Pahlava, and 
Yayana races, the Buddhists had grown powerful. With the 
restoration of the native dynasties in the fourth century, the 
influence of Brahmans increased and they then began a fierce 
conflict with all heretics. These were cried down as scoffers, 
atheists, nihilists (VainaMbas), &c. The great Mimilmsakas, 
Sabarasvamin, Mapdanamisra, KumArila and others, flourished 
during this period of conflict. They ran down even the 
Aupanisadas, or the holders of the .TfiSnamarga, i.e., the religion 
of the Upanigads, as against the Karmamarga or the sacrificial 
religion. The Bauddhas and Jainas who had no regard for 
the Vedas whatever, met them on independent or rationalistic 
grounds. But the Aupanisadas fought them on the field of 
Vedic orthodoxy and succeeded in maintaining their position. 
There were unquestionably in ancient times several Aupanigada 
systems; but it was the doctrine of the unreality of "the world 
and the unity of spirit with which the name of Samkaracitrya is 
connected, and which has been characterized by the Madhvas 
as but Buddhistic nihilism in disguise, that succeeded on the 
present occasion. And that doctrine was by others considered 
as subversive of religion and certainty. Saiiikaracarya and 
his followers did not treat tenderly the religious systems that 
had become popular such as that of the Bhagavatas or 
Paflearatras and of the PSsupatas. 

EiMiNDJA’S FINDING A VEDANTIG BASIS FOR THE 
SiTVATA RELIGION 

It was, therefore, Ramanuja’s endeavour to put down the 
pernicious doctrine of Maya or unreality, and seek a Vedantio 
and philosophic basis for the religion of Bhakti or Love 
and Faith that had existed from times immemorial; 
and thus the pancaratra system which was independent of tho 
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Vedas before, became a system of the Vedanta or an Anpanigada 
system. 


in.— dvaita OB madhva’s system 

Eamanuja found a Vedantic basis for the Pancaratra or 
Bhagavata religion and vindicated the reality of the -world, and 
the separate existence of the human or animal spirit. But the 
theory that he set up in the place of Saihkaracarya's M5ya and 
unity of spirit, viz., that the world and the individual spirits are 
the attributes of the Supreme spirit, did not sufficiently 
distinguish the latter from the two former, and was not 
calculated to emphasize the sirpreme greatness of God as 
compared with the littleness of the animal spirit and of the world. 

MADHYA'S CAKRYING ON THE KEFOEM OP 
ESMiNUJA FUETHEB 

Madhva or Anandatirtha, therefore, propounded the 
doctrine of Dvaita or duality, and laid particular stress on 
the five eternal distinctions, viz., the distinction between 
(1) God and the animal spirit, (2) God and the inanimate 
world, (ii) the animal spirit and the inanimate .world, 
(4) one animal spirit and another, and (5) one inanimate object 
and another. In other respects he like Ramanuja was a vindi¬ 
cator of the Pancaratra religion. But he seems to have given a 
more general or a less exclusive form to it. The name Vignu 
is more prominent in his system than Vasudeva, and thus the 
historical nature of the Pancaratra religion is thrown into the 
back-ground. 

In the Bharatatatparyanirnaya, Anandatirtha gives as 
authorities for his doctrine of the supreme greatness of Vignu 
and for other points in his system, the four Vedas, Rk and 
others, the Pancaratra (Saihhitas), the Bharata, the original 
Ramayapa, BrahmasUtra, and other texts that agree with these 
and not those that disagree. The Vaijpava Purapas are also to 
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be accepted, because they are of the nature of the PancarStra 
works, and the Smytis of Manu and others in so far as they 
agree with the doctrine, [Chapter I, vv. 30-32]. 

MANUSCRIPTS OP MiDHVA WORKS 
The present Collection does not contain many Manuscripts of 
works belonging to this school; but since the close of the year 
copies of important Madhva works have been purchased and 
these will be noticed in the next Report. 

No. 156 is a complete copy of Anandatirtha’s Bhagya on the 
BrahmasQtra, and No. 678 is a fragment of the same work 
beginning with Sutra I. 3. 23 and coming down to the last but 
one Sutra of Chap. III. No. 675 contains the first two chapters 
of Anandatjrtha’s Bhilfya on the Bhagavadgita, and No. 679 is 
an incomplete copy of Vidyadhiraja’s commentary on the same 
work. No. 677 is a commentary on the SahasranSmastotra of 
Vyahkate^, the god whose shrine on the Vyahkatagiri is famous. 
The author was a pui)il of Satyavijaya who died in Saka 1661. 

IT.—^UDDHIDVAITA OB VALLABIIA’S SYSTEM 
Vallabhacflrya gave a sonsualistic form to Vaijnavism. The 
deity is worshipped in the form of Ki-@na, the lover of the Gopis 
or shepherdesses (rather cowherdesses) living in Gokula. Valla- 
bha’s heaven is a region containing cows (Goloka), to which the 
devotees of Krgpa repair apd where assuming the forms of 
Gopis, they sport with their lover. His Vedantic theory is called 
Buddhadvaita according to which the animal spirits and the 
inanimate world are but forms of the Supreme Spirit and are 
related to him as the sparks of lire to the fire. We have got a 
Manuscript of one work only belonging to this school (No. 157) 
in the Collection. 

V.—MISCELLANEOUS VAISNAVISM 

PARAMiGAMACOnAMANI 

« • 

No. 158 is a copy of the ParamagamacUdamani Samhita of 
the Naradapancaratra. As the PahoarStra Samhitas are 
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acknowledged to be the chief anthoritiea for Vaiwavism by the 
earlier Vaigijava sects, and consequently do not belong to any 
one system in particular, I have put the Manuscript under the 
above heading, it being the only one of its class. 

VISmJBHAKTICANDEODATA 

No. 162 is Vigpubhakticandrodaya which looks like a 
manual for the use of an ordinary Vaignava not necessarily 
belonging to any of the septs already mentioned but worshipping 
Vignu according to the general precepts contained in the 
PurSpas. The work is certainly older than Vallabha; for 
another Manuscript recently purchased was transcribed in 
Samvat 1496 and Saka 1361, the cyclic year being SiddhSrtha, 
in the reign of MaharSya Sivadasa, and was finished on 
Wednesday the 14th of the dark half of Asvina, the ISth or 
Amavasya falling in the afternoon of the day ; while Vallabha 
is said to have been born in Samvat 1535. 

No. 160 is Bhagavadbhaktiratuavali which consists of a 
collection of the several texts on Bhakti scattered in tho different 
parts of the Bhagavata with a commentary and introductory 
verses. The author is Vignupurl who calls himself a Tairabhukta 
i.e., a native of Tlrabhukti or Tirhut. 

WORKS ON LATER VAI8NAVISM 

No. 159, Bhaktirasaiui tasindhu, aiidNo. 161,Mukticintamapi 
are representatives of later developments of Vaigpavism. The 
author of the former was a pupil of the celebrated Kj-gpa 
Caitanya of Bengal, and wrote the work in the Saka year 
KamahkaSakra which expression signifies 1493. But the 
commentator takes it as eciuivalent to 1463, wherefore it appears 
that the word “ Ahka’’ occurring in that expression is a mistake 
for “Ahga”. The names of tho author and of the commentator 
are not given, but the former calls himself a Varaka or “ a 
poor thing ” and Kgudra or a “ little creature Tho date of 
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the composition of the treatise agrees ■well with the date of 
Caitanya who was born in 1407 Saka. 

The Muhticintamani promises Mukti or eternal bliss to those 
who adore JagannStha of Orissa. 

VI—KiSMIR iAIVISM 

Saivism is perhaps as old as Vaisnavism. It does not seem to 
have a historical element in it as Vaignavism had in the Sstvata 
religion founded by Vflsudeva or inculcating the worship of 
Vasudeva ; and hence the doctrine of Bhakti plays no prominent 
part in it. When the doctrines wore reduced to a definite 
shape, the system came to bo known by the name of Pasupata 
or Mahesvara. 

PABUPATA OU MAHEBVAllA SYSTEM AND THE DIFFERENT 
MAIIEBVARA SECTS 

The Pasupta system is, as we have seen, mentioned along with 
the Paiioaratra in the text from the Mahabharata referred to 
above. Images of Siva for purposes of worship are referred to 
by Patanjali. The Pasupatas are mentioned by Hwhan Thsang 
as existing in different towns and cities in India in his time. 
Bana speaks of them in the Harsacaritra and Kadambari. Most 
of the princes of Valabhl are styled Mahesvaras. Saiiikaracarya 
refutes the doctrines of the Mahesvara School under II. 2. 37. 
Ramanuja also does the same under that Sotra, and mentions 
four sects, the Kapalas, tins Kalamukhas, the Pasupatas, and 
Saivas. Madhava explains the doctrines of two of these sects, 
the first of which he calls Nakulisa Pasupata and the second 
Saiva. 


spandabastka and its promulgators 

The Kasmir Mahesvaras are different from all these. Their 
literature has two branches, one of which is called 
Spandasastra and the other Pratyabhijfiafestra. The principal 
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iwork ttelonging to the former is that called SivasOtrS^ii, -which 
according to Bhaskara, the author of the Vartikas, manifested 
themselves to Vasugupta under the guidance of a Siddha’. 
Ksemaraja, however, in the Spandanirnaya states that 
Vasugupta found them inscribed on a stone through the will of 
God,’ being directed to the place in a dream. In a verse at 
the end of Rama’s Spandakarikavivarana we are told that these 
Sntras were communicated by Mahesa to Vasugupta in a 
dream.’ Iltpala in tlie Spandapradlpika states that he learned 
them from a Siddha.’ However ho may have obtained them, 
it is clear that other people got them from Vasugupta, i.e., he 
was their author. 
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Another -work of equal authority is the SpandakOrikas, as 
to the authorship of ■which also there are "rarying statements, 
BhSskara says that Vasugupta communicated the Sivaslltras 
to Kallata, three parts of which he explained by composing 
Sutras of his own. In the Spanda-kSrikavivarapa it is 
stated that Kallata only published the SpandAmpta which 
was composed by Vasugupta on Mahadevagiri. K@emar5ja 
in the Spandanirnaya says that Vasugupta having obtained 
the SivasQtras embodied their substance in fifty-one Slokas. 
Utpala, on the other hand, tells us in the Spandapradipika 
that it was Kallata who composed the fifty Anugfubh Slokas 
after he had learned the Rahasya or essence of the Sastra 
from his preceptor Vasugupta.* At the end of the treatise he 
gives a Sloka as if occurring in the original, in which the same 
thing is stated.® “ The Sntras of his own ” which Bhaskara 
speaks of must undoubtedly he the fifty or tifty-one Karikas 
mentioned by others. Since this author flourished before the 
others his account is likely to be correct. If the verse given by 
Utpala at the end does really occur in the original it decides the 
point, and the author of the Karikas must be taken to be Kallata, 
But even if it does not, there is another verse which is 
commented on both by Utpala and Rama and which conse¬ 
quently does belong to the original treatise, i.e., the Karikas, 
in which the author praisesi the style of his master.* This 
master is explained to bo Vasugupta by both the commentators; 
hence the author of the Karikas must be Kallata. Perhaps the 
best way of reconciling the varying statements would be to 
suppose that Kallata put in verse what his master taught him; 


1 See the verses given before in the foctnotes. 
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or both together composed the Karikas -while Kallata published 
them. Kallata wrote also a short Vrtti on the Karikas which is 
given in some places in Rama’s work and is frequently alluded 
to by Kgemaraja who expressly attributes it to him. The work 
composed of the Karikas and the Vrtti is called Spandasarvasva. 

PROMULGATOBS OF THE PRATTABHIJflliiSTRA 

The founder of the Pratyabhijnafestra, the other branch of 
Kasmlr Saiva philosophy, was Somananda, the author of a 
work called Sivadrsti; but the writer of the principal work 
of the system, the so-called Satras which are verses, was his 
pupil Utpala, the son of Udayakara. 

The present Collection has the following works belonging to 
these two branches. 

No. 171 is a Manuscript in the Sarada character of Bhaskara’s 
Sivasatravartika. The introduction- of this is given by 
Dr. Buhler in his Report for 1875-76, from which we learn that 
the author of the Vartika belonged to the sixth generation 
after Vasugupta. 

No. 17.3 is a copy of the Spandapradipika in the same 
character. There is a modern copy of the work in Nagarl in 
Dr. Biihler’s Kasmlr Collection. The author is Utpala who. 
Dr. Buhler thinks, might be the same as the author of the 
Pratyabhijfiasutra. But the former was the son of Trivikrama 
who lived at Narayanasthana, as we are told in the introduction 
of the Spandapradipika as well as at the end ; while the latter 
was the son of Udayakara. The author of the Spandapradipika 
quotes from the Paramarthasara which is a work by Abhinava- 
gupta, the pupil of a pupil of the author of the 
Pratyabhijfiasutra.* 

No. 168 is Pratyabhijfiavimarsinilaghuvj’tti by Abhinavagupta 
transcribed in Samvat 1808. No. 165 is Paramarthasara, and 

1 F. 26, b, 2 of No. B12 of 1875-76. 

26 [ B. Q. Bhaudarkai's Works, Vol. II ] 
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Nob. 166 and 167 are copiea of the same with Kgemaraja’s 
commentary in the Sarada and Nagarl characters respectively, 
and No. 163 is Abhinavagupta's Gitarthasamgraha in the Sarada 
character. We have also a Sarada Manuscript of Narayapa’s 
Stavaointamapi with Keemaraja’s commentary (No. 172). We 
have in the Collection two copies, one complete and the 
other incomplete, of a commentary on the Bhagavadgita by 
Rajanaka Rama who represents himself as the son of 
Narayana who lived at Kanyakubja, and the brother of 
Kana (?). As the doctrines set forth in the introduction of 
this commentary resemble those of the Kasmir Saiva school, 
I have put the work in this class. 

spanda^astra different from MADHAVA’S saivadar^ana 

In his Report for 1875-76, Dr. Buhler identifies the Spanda 
branch of the Kasmir * school with the Saivadarsana, the 
doctrines of which are explained by Madhava in the Sarva- 
darsanasamgraha, and makes a broad distinction between that 
and the Pratyabhijfia branch which is explained by Msdhava 
next. But this view is, I think, untenable. The first iSivasOtra 
CaitanyamStma and a verse attributed to Vasugupta are quoted 
by Madhava as authorities for some of the Pratyabhijfia 
doctrines that he explains (Bibl. Ind. Ed., pp. 94 & 95); while 
none of the books or writers on the Spandafestra are mentioned 
by him in his account of the Saivadarsana. 

COMPARISON OF THE PRINCIPAL DOCTEINFS OF THE TWO SCHOOLS 

Besides, the doctrines of Madhava’s Saiva school are totally 
different from those laid down in the Spandasastra. Siva, 
according to that school, is only an efficient or Nimitta cause 
of the inanimate world, the Karman of the animal or human 
spirits being another prompting cause (p. 80) ; while there is 
also an independent material or constituent cause (p. 82). The 
animal spirits have a separate existence from the Supreme 
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spirit OP Siva; and even ■when they are delivered or freed from 
the trammels of the world they become like Siva but not Siva 
himself. There is a plurality of animal spirits (pp. 84 & 85). 
Ramanuja also represents the four schools of Saivas mentioned 
by him, in the passage referred to above,' as holding the 
doctrine that God or Siva is only an efficient cause, and not the 
material or constituent cause. But the doctrines of the 
Spandasastra are that God or Siva creates the world by his 
mere will;® he requires no independent material cause* as the 
Vaisegikaa and other schools maintain; neither is he himself 
the material cause as some of the Vedantins hold; but he makes 
the world appear in himself, as “a -whole town” or other 
things appear in a mirror, and is as unaffected by it as the 
mirror is by these*. The illustration of a mirror is only 
applicable to this extent that he is not affected by his creation, 
while the theory that he is the material cause involves the 
supposition that he undergoes development and change. 
Being a simple substance not divisible into parts, if he develops, 
he must be immanent in the world and can have no existence 
distinct from the world. That Brahma(n) is the material cause 
of the world is the original Vedantic doctrine, as appears 
clearly from the Vedanta Sutras; but the immanency of God 
and his having no distinct existence which are its consequences, 
are denied on the ground that the Upanigads represent him. 


1 Ante, p. 198. [N. B. U.] 

a 

—Kallata’s Vpiti on the first tKarika 

surt; &c. 

second SpandakarikS. 

• 51—Ibid. 
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though a simple substance ■without parts, to have a distinct 
existence at the same time that they represent him to be the 
material cause undergoing development. The two propositions, 
howsoever inconsistent, must be admitted on the authority of 
the sacred texts; (VedantasQtra, II. 1, 26 & 27). 

SamkaracSrya, and, before him, Gaucjapada avoided these con¬ 
sequences by declaring the world of which Brahma(n) is the 
material cause to be unreal, and due to some principle of illusion 
called Maya. But they are avoided by Vasugupta and Kallata 
by having recourse to the illustration of a mirror; while 
Samkaracarya’s illustration is that of a rope and the serpent for 
which it is mistaken. Creation, according to the Ka^mlr Saivas, 
is therefore not unreal; and this follows also from their doctrine 
that it is due to God’s will alone. Another illustration they 
give is that of a Yogin who by his power produces anything 
he chooses without using any materials. The animal spirits are 
identical with the Supreme spirit' and become the Supreme 
spirit when they shake off their impurity.’ These are the 

1 w tft; 

II —Rama on Karika 18. HWI is here to 
be understood only as ‘‘ wonderful power.” 
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doctrines of the Spanda^tra, and these are exactly the doctrines 
of the Pratyabhijna school also as given by Madhava. Hence 
is it that he quotes the SivasQtras and Vasugnpta in his aooonnt 
of that school. 

RELATIONS BETWEEN THE SPANDA AND PBATTABHIJSl fiiSTRAS 

The difference is that according to the latter school the 
attainment of Godhead is brought about by recognition. 
You are God, but you do not know yourself to be such through 
ignorance; you have therefore to recognise God in yourself 
through the instructions of your Guru or preceptor and in 
other ways. This doctrine was established by the founders of 
the PratyabhijnS system on the basis supplied by the 
Spanda^stra, and thus this system shows a further development, 
and in the order of time also it is later. 

CONCLUSION 

It will thus be seen that the doctrines of the Kasmlr 
Saivas are adualistio or Advaita and are radically different from 
those of the several schools of Saivas mentioned by 
Saihkaraoarya,' Ramanuja, and Madhava ; and in them the 
influence of the Aupanigada school—whether that of 
Samkaracarya or any previous one, is clearly traceable. 

NYAYA AND VAI§E§IKA 

TiRKIKARAKSiVYiKHTi 

We have one representative of Gotama’s system in the present 
Collection, the Tarkikaraksavyakhya by Yaradaraja of which we 
have the second and third Paricghedas in No. 184. ' The 
Tarkikarakga consists of Karikas or Slokas and the Vyakhya is 
the perpetual commentary on those Karikas. 

THE AUTHOR OF THE VYAKHYA AND OP 
THE original THE SAME 

Dr. Burnell seems to think that Yaradaraja is the author of 
the perpetual commentary only; but at the end of the work 
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occur two verses the sense of which is, “ This is the work of 
VaradarSja conversant with the NySyavidya and thoroughly 
proficient in the Mlmamsa. Having closely studied the difBcult 
works of Vaeaspati, Udayana, and others, I have here given 
the substance, which those disputants who desire victory in 
debate should get up.” Now this cannot apply to the 
commentary, for the substance of the works of previous writers 
is given, not in the merely explanatory portion, but in the 
original Karikas. Then in the colophon we have, “ Thus ends 
Varadaraja’s MolasQtra.” As this Manuscript was written by a 
Jaina and as Jaina scribes use the word “ Sutra ” rather too 
frequently without looking to its propriety, it has probably no 
specific signification here. But the word “ Mflla ” seems to 
point to the belief that the original text or the Tarkikarakga 
was the work of Varadaraja. However, the point is settled by 
a statement occurring in a commentary on the whole work by 
Mallinatha, a copy of which has recently been purchased, to 
the efl^eot that Varadaraja wrote the Vyakha on the Slokas of 
the Tarkikarakga composed by himself. 

Madhava quotes a verse from this work in the Sarvadarsana- 
sarhgraha (p. 70) which I find in this Manuscript. It is the 28th 
of the second Pariocheda. Varadaraja thus flourished a sufficiently 
long time before the fourteenth century to become a famous 
author. He mentions Vacappati and Udayana, as we have seen, 
and in the beginning of the second Paricoheda, quotes from the 
Bhapya, Vartika, Tika, and Tatparyaparisuddhi. The Bhapya 
meant is that on the Sutras of Gotama by Vatsyfiyana ; and the 
Vartika is a commentary on the Bhagya by TJddyotakara or 
Bharadvaja. The full title of the Tika is Vartikatatparya^lka 
which is a work on the Vartika by Vaeaspati Misra, and the 
Tatparyaparisuddhi is a work on this last by Udayana. 

KIRANiVALi 

No. 183 is a Manuscript of the Kirapavali which is a 
commentary on Prasastapadacarya's Bhagya on the Sutras of 
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Kai^ada, by Udayana. It comes down to the end of the first 
category or Dravya. 

WORKS ON MODERN NYiTA 

Relating to modern Nyaya, we have Manuscripts of parts of 
Gadadhara’s works (Nos. 693, 694, and 681); and Nos. 686-688 
are parts of the Bhavanandl which, like the Gadadhari, is a 

commentary on the Didhiti of Raghunathabhat(a Siromani. 

• 

There is a commentary on the Bhavanandl by Mahadeva 
Puntamkara, i.e., Mahadeva, native of Puntambem in the 
Ahmednagar District. He was a pupil of Sitikantha, probably 
the same as the author of the Tarkaprakasa. Nos. 689-691 are 
parts of Mahadeva’s work. 

Another commentary on Siromani’s work is that by Jayarama, 
of the Vyaptivada of which No. 187 is a copy. 

We have a copy of a commentary (other than those 
noticed in my last Report) on Janakinatha’s Nyayasiddhanta- 
maiijarl (No. 185). It is entitled Balabodhini, and the author 
is Narasimha Pancanana, son of Govinda Tarkalaihkj’tin who 
lived in Gaudamapdala or Bengal. 

No. 186 is an independent work on the Nyaya and Vaisegika 
systems resembling the Tarkasarbgraha and entitled Padartha- 
dipika, by Kondabhatta son of Rangojibhat(a, who is the same 
as the author of the Vaiyakarapabhueapasara. 

JYOTIgA OR ASTRONOMY, ASTROLOGY, 

AND DIVINATION 

I—gaotta branch 

No. 205 is a copy of a commentary on Bhaskaracarya’s 
Lllavatt by Mahidasa who wrote it in the year 1644. The era 
is not stated ; but it must be the Saihvat, since the Manuscript 
was transcribed in Samvat 1733. 
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ANIRUDDHA’S COMMENTARY ON THE BHISVATI 
No. 198 is a commentary on Satananda’s Bhasvatlkarajtia. 
The epoch year of this is 1021 6aka, and the work was, we 
are told at the end, composed in the year 4200 of the Kaliyuga, 
i.e., in 1021 Saka. The author of the commentary is Aniruddha 
whose father was Bhavasarman and grandfather Maha^rman. 
The last was a physician and lived at Yamanapura; but his son 
Bhava left the place in his old age and settled in the town of 
Samkara (Benares). Examples are worked in the commentary 
for the §aka year 1416 corresponding to the Vikrama year 1551, 
which was the year of the birth of Hira, the son of Aniruddha. 
The work was finished on Saturday the 1st of the dark half of 
Asvayuj (?) in the Saka year 1417. The author gives 1520 
(Samvat) as the date of his birth, and states that he composed 
the commentary when he was 31 years old. The BhSsvatlkarana 
follows the Soryasiddhanta. 

OTHER COMMENTARIES ON THE BHiSVATi 
No. 197 is a commentary on the same Karana by one Madhava, 
native of Kanyakubja or Kanoj, who, when he works examples, 
uses Saka 1447. In speaking of the Ayanaih^s or degrees of 
equinoctial precession, the commentator tells us that the author 
based his rule for finding them on the supposition that in 
Saka 450, the precession was zero, i.e., the equinox corresponded 
with the last point of Eev^tl and the first of A^vinl, while 
according to the SQryasiddhanta it was zero in 421 Saka. 
For, at the beginning of the Kaliyuga it was zero, and 
according to the Stlryasiddhanta, each libration of the equinoxes 
which reaches the limit of 27° occupies 1800 years. So that 
the libration to the east was complete in Kali 1,800, and the 
return motion was complete in Kali, 3,600 ; i.e., the equinox 
corresponded with the first point of Asvini at the end of that 
Kali year. Kali 3,600 corresponds to Saka 421, the difference 
between the eras being 3,179. Msdhava therefore proposes to 
oorreot his author’s rule, 
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At present the Hindu astronomers follow a rule based on the 
supposition that the equinox corresponded with the first point 
of Asviiil in the year 444 Saka. But all these take the precession 
to be one minute every year, i.e., 10 second in excess, though 
according to the rate of 27° in 1800 years, it is 54" every year; 
and the difference has gone on accumulating until it now 
amounts to about 4°. 

No. 199 is another commentary on the same Kara^a by 
Gangsdhara who was a native of a town to the west of Kuruksetra. 
He wrote his work in 1607 Saka and his illustrative calculations 
are for that year. 

No. 200 is another still, but the author’s name is not given. 
The commentator states that BhaskaracSrya prepared an 
abridgement of the SQryasiddhanta to render it intelligible to 
his pupils, under the name of Bhasvatl.; and a certain vain man 
of the name of Satananda made some changes here and there, 
adding something and taking away something, inserted a verse 
in the beginning and another in the end containing his own 
name, and led ignorant people to think the work as his own. 
But there appear to be no grounds whatever for these assertions. 
BhaskarScarya was born in 1036 Saka, while the epoch year of 
the Bhasvatl is 1021 Saka, on which all the rules are based. 
Bhaskaracarya wrote a Karana in accordance with the Brahma- 
siddhanta and it is not likely he should write another in 
accordance with another Siddhanta; nor has there been any 
tradition to the effect that he did so. Examples are worked in 
this commentary for the year 1577 Saka and 1712 Saihvat. 
The Bhasvatl Karapa seems to have been much used in Northern 
India, since all these commentators are natives of that part of 
the country, and most of the Manuscripts noticed were 
purchased at Delhi. 

GRAHAKAUTUKA BY KESAVA OB NANDIGEiMA 

Ke&iva of Nandigrama or' Nandagaum, the father of Qape&i, 
the author of the QrahalSghava, composed a Karana which 

87 t B. G. Bhandarfcai’s Works, VoL 11 ] 
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however was superseded by his son’s treatise and is now little 
known. The work is dalled Grahakautuka; and as in the case 
of his Jatakapaddhati noticed in my last Eeport,' Ke^va himself 
has composed a commentary on it. No. 700 is a Manuscript of 
the original as well as the commentary transcribed in 1500 Saka. 
The epoch year used by Kesava is 1418, while that of his son’s 
GrahalSghava is 1442 Saka. The §aka year in which the 
precession of the equinoxes was zero is taken to be 444. 
Kesava gives KamalSkara as his father’s name, and speaks of 
NandigrSma situated on the coast of the western sea as his 
native place. 

No. 217 is a Karana by one RaghunStha who uses Saka 1484 
as his epoch. 

KHA^AKHiDYA 

No. 188 contains calculations according to the rules laid down 
in the Khandakhadj^a for the use of the Kasmirians. The first 
Sloka in that Karaiia is given at the beginning, and some of the 
Karikas occurring in it are quoted. The Saka year used for 
most of the calculations is 1564 which was the year in which 
the author wrote. From this we are directed to subtract 587 
and the remainder 977 represents the number of years elapsed 
since the composition of the Karana. The epoch year used in 

this Karapa is, we know, Saka 587. 

1 

MODE OF CONVERTING A LAUKIKA INTO A iAKA DATE 

In the beginning the mode of converting a Laukika year into 
the corresponding Saka is given. 47 is to be taken as a constant 
number and to that must be prefixed the number of centuries 
elapsed since the beginning oi the Saka era at any given 
time. To the number so formed the number of passed Laukika 
years should be added, and the total represents the &aha year 
corresponding to the current Laukika year, which Saka year 

1 Ante, p, 36. [ N. B. U, ] 
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appears to be the passed Saka year, since that alone is used in 
calculations. Thus, in the time of the author, fifteen centuries of 
the §aka era had elapsed, and with the constant number 47 we 
have 1547. The current Laukika year was 18, and 17 (the 
number of passed years) being added to 1547, we have 1564 
which was the Saka year corresponding to the current Laukika 
year. The Laukika year here mentioned must be the Saptargi year. 

From the above method it will be seen, that in the first Saka 
century Saka 48 corresponded to the current Laukika year 2. 
Now the Saka era began when 3179 years of the Kali had 
elapsed, i.e. Saka 1 past corresponds to 3180 Kali past. There¬ 
fore Saka 48 past corresponds to 3227 Kali past, i.e., Laukika 
current 2 corresponds to Kali 3227 past. Now if the Saptargi 
era began in the same century as the Kali era, in the first 
century of these eras, 2 Laukika current corresponded to 27 
Kali past, i.e, the Saptargi era began after 26 years of the Kali 
had elapsed. This agrees with the results arrived at by 
Dr. Bfihler, if the Laukika years given by him are considered 
as current years and the Kali years past years. 

EAMAVINODA 

No. 204 is Ramavinoda, which is a Karapa composed by 
Ramabhatta, the son of Anantabhatta and younger brother of 
Nllakantha, at the orders of Ramadasa, minister of Akbar. The 
epoch year is 35 of the era of Jelaluddin Akbar, who, it is stated, 
got possession of the throne in Vikrama 1612 and Saka 1477. 
Akbar’s genealogy is given in the beginning. The Karana was 
composed in 1535 Saka. 

PHATTEBiHAPE AK A§ A 

"So. Vib 5.6 The hrst hvc leaves ot the 

Manuscript are missing. The work appears to be a Karapa 
having for its epoch the year 48 of the era of Phattcshah, who 
is spoken of as king of Kedara, of Badarl, and of Snnagara and 
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as the crest-jewel of the lunar race. The era of Phatteshah 
began in 1713 of Vikrama or 1578 Saka. The state he governed 
must have been the Punjab Hill State of Garhwal, in which there 
are places of the names of KedaranStha and Kedarakanta, as well 
as Srlnagara. The author of the work is Jatadhara, son of 
Vanamalin, who lived in the country of Sjharanda (Sirhind). 
Vanamalin was the son of Durgamisra who was the son of 
Uddhava of the Gargagotra. 

KlEANiVALl 

No. 697 is a copy of the Kiranavall which is a commentary on 
the Suryasiddhanta by a Citpavan Brahman of the name of 
Dadabhai the son of Madhava, surnamcd Gariivkar. This work 
is noticed by Professor Aufrecht in the Oxford Catalogue ; but 
he does not give the date of its composition. 

DATE OE THE WORK 

In proving that the Kali age proper has not yet begun but 
that we now live in the introductory period called Kalisarhdhya, 
by adding up the numbers of. years for which the different 
dynasties mentioned in the PurAnas, particulary the Vispu, 
from Parik^it (who ascended the throne about the beginning of 
the Samdhya) downwards, held jwwer—the author gives his 
date three times as Saka 1641, corresponding to Kali 4820. 
In connection with this m&ttcr he speaks of the doctrine 
of a complete revolution of the equinoxes as a Vedabahyamata 
or a doctrine opposed to the Vedas, i.e., heterodox, though it 
is advocated by Bhaskaracarya and others. 

II AND III. SAMHITI AND HOEA BRANCHES 

There are several treatises belonging to these branches of 
Jyotiga. No. 210 is Vrddha-Gargyasaihhita. In the body of 
the work, the is sometimes spoken of as Gsrgya, and 
sometimes as Garga. The work is different from the Gargi 
Samhita mentioned by Dr. Kern. 
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VARSAPHALAVIClBA BY NiLAKANTOA 

No. 206 is VargaphalavicSira by Nilakantha. The commentary 
on the work is by Msdhava who represents himself to have 
entered on the 35th year of his age on Wednesday the 14th of 
the light half of Agasha in the year Saihvat 1690 and 
Saka 1555, and makes illustrative calculations with reference 
to himself. Nllakantha appears to have belonged to the same 
family as Visvanatha, the commentator on Kesava’s and 
Qapesa’s works ; but the verses containing an account of the 
family which are given in a detached form are corrupt and 
nothing certain can be made out. 

AN ACCOUNT OF VI^YANlTHA’S FAMILY 

An account of Visvanatha’s family occurs however at the 
end of No. 201 which is a Manuscript of the MuhQrtacOdSmanii 
by Sivadaivajna. In Golagrama situated on the Gods van and 
in the country of Vidarbha, lived DivSkara who was the pupil 
of Gape&i, son of Ke^ava. The Gapefe meant must thus have 
been the author of the GrahalSghava. DivSkara had five sons, 
the eldest of whom was Kpspa who was highly honoured at 
the court of the king, and wrote many treatises. Vigpu was 
the name of the second son and Mallari of the third ; and the 
last two were Kesava and VisvanStha. A son of Krgna was 
Narasimha, the author of VasanakalpalatS, and Narasimha’s 
younger brother was Siva the writer of the present treatise. 
The family belonged to the Bharadvaja Gotra. 

The dates given in three of Visvanatha’s works are, as stated 
in my last lieport', 1508, 1534, and 1553 Saka, corresponding 
to 1586, 1612, and 1631 a.d. Narasimha also wrote a 
Commentary on the Suryasiddhanta. Ranganatha (the author 
of a gloss on Bhaskaracarya’s Vasans) and KamalSkara, the 
author of the Siddhantatattvaviveka, recently printed in the 
Benares Sanskrit series, were his sons.’ It thus appears 

1 Ante, pages S5 and 3(i. [N. B. U.] 

2 Colebrooke’s Essays. 
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that this was a family of Maratha Brahmans; and the study of 
astronomy and astrology was successfully pursued by it for 
four generations, their original Guru or teacher being Gapesa 
of Nandagaum. 

VIViHAVBNDAVANA 

No. 722 is a Manuscript of a work entitled VivahavrndSvana 
or astrology of marriage, by Kesava who belonged to the 
Bharadvaja gotra and was the son of Rapaga. Rapaga was the 
son of Sriyaditya and Sriyaditya of Janardana who was a great 
Yajnika. The first leaf of this Manuscript contains the 
introduction to a commentary on the work ; but in the 
subsequent leaves we have the original only. The author of 
the commentary is Gape&, son of Kesava, and author of the 
Grahalaghava, who gives the following list of his works;— 

1 Grahalaghava, a Karapa 

2 Works on Tithisiddhi 

3 Sraddhavidhi 

4 A commentary on the Lllavatl 

5 A commentary on the MuhQrtatattva (of his father) 

6 Parvanirpaya 

7 Vaivahasaddipika or a commentary on the Vivaha- 

vrndavana. 

MlNAEjUAJATAKA 

No. 211 is in the colophom called Minarajajataka composed by 
TavanesvaracSrya; but in the introduction it is stated that an 
ancient Muni taught the Horaiastra consisting of a hundred 
thousand Slokas to Maya, and this was abridged by Mlnaraja 
into eight thousand Slokas. In the margin the work is called 
Yavanajataka. 

MEDICINE 

No. 218 is a fragment of a commentary entitled AyurvedarasS- 
yana by Hemadri, the minister of Rama of the Yadava dynasty 
of Devagiri, on Vagbhata’s Astsipgayogahrdaya. In the intro- 
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duction it is stated that “ HemSdri, the author of the 
Caturvargaciutamani, composed this lucid commentary on the 
Ayurveda called AgtSngayogahrdaya in conformity with the 
views of Caraka, Harita, and Susruta, in order to enable men 
to acquire a healthy bodily condition so essential for the 
observance of the fasts and vows, and for the performance of 
the ceremonies involved in making gifts and charities which 
have been laid down in the Caturvargacintamapi. In this 
commentary he has incorporated the conclusions arrived at by 
Haricandra and others in their commentaries on the Caraka 
and by Jaiyata and others in their commentaries on the 
Susruta.” Since Ileinadri here speaks of himself as the minister 
or secretary of Rama and mentions his works on Dharmasastra, 
he wrote this work after 1193 Saka or 1271 A.D., the year in 
which Mahadeva the uncle and predecessor of Rama ceased 
to resign. 

The Astafigahrdaya is the principal work commented on; 
where it is silent, the AstStngasamgraha and other works are 
qjioted and their texts explained when difficult. 

No. 219 contains fragments of another important work on 
medicine entitled Cikitsasara by Vaiigasena. The name of the 
author’s father was Gadadhara whose original place of residence 
was Kafijika. This appears to be a very old work since we 
have a Manuscript dated 1376 Samvat or 1320 A.D., in the 
Collection of 1879-80. 

No. 222 is a copy of a work entitled Virasimhavaloka in 
which diseases are traced to sins, and their natures, and 
religious, astrological, as well as medical, remedies are 
explained. It is attributed to a prince of the name of 
Vlrasiihha who* belonged to the Tomara line. Vlrasimha’s 
father was Devavarma(n) and of this latter Kamalasimha. 

In the second Volume of the Archaeological Reports, General 
Cunningham gives lists of the Tomara princes of Gwalior 
(p. 382). Jn that supplied by the Tomara Zamindar oqcur thesp 
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three names successively:—Kunwar Pal, Deo Brahm, Bir 
Simha Deo. Of those Kun-war must be the same as Kamala, 
since this word is corrupted to Kamvala in Hindi and / is 
interchangeable with r, Deo Brahm is the same as Devavarma, 
for according to the ordinary Hindi way of pronunciation 
this word is Devbarma ; and Bir Simha is of course Virasimha. 
Virasimha established an independent Hindu kingdom at 
Gwalior soon after the invasion of Timur, having shaken 
ofiE the authority of the Delhi sovereign. His date is 1375 
A.D., and of his two predecessors 1350 a.d., and 1325 A.D. 

In the present work the following works and authors 
are referred to;— 


Srlpati (f. 10 b, 12 b, &c.) 
Saravall (f. 2 a, 12 a, &o.) 
Jataka (f. 2 a, 42 h, &c.) 
Hanta (f. 2 a, 30 h) 

Gargya (f. 2 b) 
Mahe^varatantra (f. 3 a) 
Atreya (f. 3 a) 

Susrutacarya (f. 3 5^5 a, 

&c.) 

Tisa^acarya (f. 4 a) 

Vagbhata (f. 9 a, 13 h) 
Saravalijataka (f. 10 b) i 
Padmapurana (f. 11 a, 12 h, 
&c.) 

Sivagita (f. 12 5) 

Gautama (f. 12 S, 37 a), 
Brahmagita (14 a) 


Brahmapurana;(14 a) 
Vfndasamgraha (15 a, 18 a, 
&c.) 

Vrddhasatatapa (17 a) 
Vrddhaparasara (17 a) 
Baudhayana {11 a, 25 h, &c.) 
Arogyacintamani (18 a) 
Damodara (18 6) 

Saunaka (20 a) 
Vyddhagautama (21 a, 69 «) 
Brahman(Japurana (26 a, 31 a, 
&c.) 

Mahabharata (26 a, 31 b, &c.) 
Susruta (27 6, 34 a, &c.) 
Vayupurana (32 a, 49 a, &c.) 
Vacaspati (48 b) 
Kormapurapa (II 9 a, &c.) 


TANTEIKA LITERATURE 

In this class there are Manuscripts of a good many works 
written in the ^arada character, more than half of which are 
not represented in Dr. Btihler’s Collection of 1875-76. 
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ViMAKE^VARATANTSA AND THE LIST OE 
TANTRA6 CONTAINED IN IT 

No. 236 is a copy of the Vamakesvaratantra in which are 
given the names of the sixty-four Tantras. They are:— 


1 Mahamaya^mbara 

43 Nayottara 

2 Yoginijalasambara 

44 Vlpil(a)dya 

3 Tattvasambaraka 

45 Tottala 

4-11 Bhairavastaka 

46 Tottalottara 

12-19 BahurQpa?taka 

47 Panoamfta 

20 Jnana 

48 ROpabheda 

21-28 Yamalagtaka 

49 BhotoddSmara 

29 Candrajfiana 

50 Kulasara 

30 Vasuki 

51 Kuloddisa 

31 Mahasammohana 

52 Kulacfld^iDani 

32 Mahoochu@ma 

53 Sarvajfianottara 

33 Mahadeva 

54 MahapiSamata 

34 Vathu(tu ?)la 

55 Mahalakgmimata 

35 Nayottara (?) 

56 Siddhayoglsvaramata 

36 Hfdbheda 

57 KurOpikftmata 

37 Matfbheda 

58 Rflpikamata 

38 Guhyatantra 

59 Sarvaviramata 

39 Kamika 

60 Vimalamata 

40 Kalapada 

61 Uttama 

41 Kalasara 

62 Arupefe 

42 Kubjikamata 

63 Modanesa 


64 Yisuddhesvara 


The names in this list differ a good deal from those occurring 
in the extract from this same Tantra given by YajSesvara 
Sastrin in his Aryavidyasudhakara (p. 160), and from those 
given by Professor Aufreoht in the Oxford Catalogue (pp. 108-9). 
In our list Nayottara occurs twice, being the 35th as well as 
the 43rd. There must be a mistake here, and we should 
perhaps read Vatulottara in the first place with Tajfie4vara 

88 [ B. G. Bhandarkar's Works, VoL II ] 
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Sftstrin and Professor Anfrecht. Similarly we have Maho- 
cchugma here for the Vftmajueta of others. This last might be 
taken as meant for the Vfimakesvara or Vamikesvara Tantra, 
the name of which must be found in the list; but “ Maho- 
ochusma” hardly admits of being so understood, whence 
probably we have a mistake here also. 

No. 735 is called Sabaratantra in the colophon. It conta’ins 
charms and incantations in Sanskrit, Hindi, Gujarati, and 
Marathi the effect of which is the destruction of enemies, the 
averting of evil, the acquisition of miraculous powers and any 
desired object, &c. The charms and incantations are in one or 
two places called Sahara Mantras. 

In the beginning the following are mentioned as the twelve 
Kapalikas :— 


Adinatha 

Mahakala 

Anatha 

Kalabhairavanatha 

Kala 

Vatuka 

Atikalaka 

Bhdtanatha 

Karala 

Vira(Vlra ?)natha 

Vikarala 

Srlkantha 

The following are 

mentioned as the twelve disciples, 

founders of systems (Margapravartaka). 

Nagarjuna 

1 

Carpata 

Jadabhfta 

Ava(?)ghata 

Hariscandra 

Vairfigya 

Saptanatha 

Kaijthadharr(rin) 

Bhimanatha 

Jalaihdharl(rin) 

Goraksa 

Yamalarjuna 


No, 227 contains the first and ninth chapters of the KulSrnava- 
tantra. Nos. 242 and 731 are from the RudraySmalatantra; 
No. 245 from the BrahmaySmala; No. 737 from the Bhairava- 
yamala t No, 228 from the Sammohanatantra; No. 226 from the 
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VisvoddhSratantra; and No. 246 from the Sudarsanasamhitft. 
No. 234 contains the Bhairavastava from the BhairavayStmala 
and another incomplete tract. 

OTHER WORKS 

The rest are compilations, manuals, and original treatises. 
No. 224 is Siddhakhangla of the MantrasSra by Parvatiputra 
Nityanatha. It gives the Mantias to be repeated and the dark 
processes to be gone through, for the purpose of attaining 
miraculous or magical powers, such as those of subduing other 
people to one’s own will, raising the dead, &c. 

The title of No. 232 is Netroddyota which is a work by 
KsemarSja, pupil of Abhinavagupta. 

KiMAKALiVILASA AND TAElVASYiRAHASYA 

No. 225 is Kamakalavilasa with a commentary, and No. 734 
Varivasyarahasya. The author of the Kamakalavilasa is 
Punyananda, and of the commentary Natananandanatha, while 
the Varivasyarahasya is by Bhaskararaya, the son of Gambhlra- 
raya who flourished in the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. The subject of both works is the same, but the first 
is older and moi-e authoritative and is quoted in the second. 
They give a mystic interpretation of the modes of worshipping 
the Devi in her agreeable or rather sensual form, and identify 
the philosophy ultimately involved with that of the Upanigads. 
The system is in some places called SambhavadarKina by 
Natananandanatha. 

ABSTRACT OF THE DOCTRINE.S OF THE 6AMBHAVADAEBANA 

Siva and l§akti are the primordial substances. Siva in the 
form of Prakasa (light) enters into the Sakti in the form of 
Vimarsa or SphQrti (feeling or appearance), and assumes the 
form of a Bindu (drop); and Sakti similarly enters into Siva, 
whereupon the Bindu develops and there arises out of it the 
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female element called Nada -which is “ as minute as the end of 
a grain of rice and is pregnant with all the primary principles ”, 
which, according to this system, are thirty-six in number. 
These two, the Bindu and the NSda, becoming united form 
one compound Bindu, and that substance represents the 
intense afBnity between the female and male energies. It is 
called Kama (Love), and the two drops, of which that represent¬ 
ing the male, is white, and the female, red, form the Kala. 
Kama is identified -with the Sun and the two drops of the Kala 
with the moon and fire respectively. These three, the 
compound Bindu or Kama and the two male and female drops, 
again form one substance called Kamakala, from which 
proceeds the whole creation of words and the things expressed 
by them (Vagarthau). 

In the Varivasyarahasya the three substances forming the 
Kamakala are thus stated :—1st, the compound drop or Kama ; 
2nd, the two male and female drops; and 3rd, what is called 
the Hardhakala which results from the development of the 
first Bindu after it has been entered into by the Sakti, and the 
nature of which, says Bhaskararaya, should be known from 
the mouth of a Guru only and should not be described in a 
book. This last seems to correspond to the Nada mentioned 
by Natananandanatha. In a text quoted in the commentary on 
the Kamakalavilasa, the highest deity or Kamakala is spoken 
of as having the sun (compound Bindu) for her face, fire and 
moon (the red and white Bindus) for her breasts, and the 
Hardhakala for her organ of generation. 

Kamakala is also called Para, Lalita, Bhattarika, and 
Tripurasund^l. Siva is symbolically identified with the letter 
a and Sakti with h the last letter of the Sanskrit alphabet. 
Hence the female element called Nada which arises from the 
development of the first Bindu is called Hardhakala, i.e., 
one-half of the Kala mystically identified with the letter h. 
The mystic symbol of Kamakala or Tripurasundarl, who is the 
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result of the combination of Siva and Sakti, is the combination 
of a and h, i.e., Ah or Aha which is the same as AhAm “I.” 
Hence Tripurasundarl is called Ahamta .or egoism, and henoe 
it is that all her developments (i.e., the whole creation) have 
egoism or individuality ; and all souls are but forms of 
. Tripurasundarl and, according to Pupyananda, become 
Tripurasundarl when they study and practise the KSmakalSvidya 
with its series of Devicakras or mystic circles. A and h, being 
the first and last letters of the alphabet, contain between them 
all letters and through them all words, i.e., the whole speech ; 
and just as all things are produced from Tripurasundarl, so are 
all words which express the things. She is thus called Para, 
the first of the four kinds of speech. Creation as stated by 
Bhaskararaya is Paripama or development and not Vivarta or 
the generation of false appearances. 

THE THIRTY-SIX PRINCIPLES 

The thirty-six primary principles of this system aro the 
following 


1 

Siva 

13 

Prakfti 

25 

Payu 

2 

Sakti 

14 

Aljaihkara 

26 

Upastha 

H 

Sadamva 

15 

Buddhi 

27 

Babda 

4 

Isvara 

16 

Manas 

28 

Sparfe 

5 

Suddhavidya 

17 

Srotra 

29 

Rupa 

6 

Maya 

18 

Tvac 

30 

Rasa 

7 

Kala 

19 

•Netra 

31 

Gandha 

8 

Vidya 

20 

Jihva 

32 

Akasa 

9 

Haga 

21 

Ghrana 

33 

Vayu 

10 

Kala 

22 

Vao 

34 

Tejas 

11 

Niyati 

23 

Papi 

35 

Ap 

12 

Puruga 

24 

Pada 

36 

Prthivi 


The first eleven only are peculiar to this system, the rest are 
the same as those of the Samkhyas. No. 17—21 are the five 
organs of. sense, Nos. 22—26 the organs of action, and No. 16 
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the organ of sense as well as action. Nos. 27—31 are the five 
Tanmatra^i or subtle elements, and Nos. 32—36 are the 
developed elements. 

This is the philosophy of the Sambhava Darina, and it will be 
seen that though it admits a male element in the beginning, still 
it is thoroughly subdued by the female element which becomes 
predominant, and the highest deity is a goddess, viz., 
Tripurasundarl. The ambition of every pious follower of the 
system is to become identical with Tripurasundarl, and one of 
his religious exercises is to habituate himself to think that he 
is a woman. There is a Sakta ascetic in a village in the vicinity 
of Poona, who, I am told, dresses himself like a female. 

MODES OF PROPITIATING THE HIGHEST DEITY 

The Varivasyarahasya enters also into the details of the 
Sakti worship and explains their hidden sense. At the end of 
the commentary on the Kamakalavilasa we are told that no one 
can attain the knowledge of Brahma(n) as above explained or 
enter into a union with Siva or Tripurasundarl who does not 
assume a Dlk?a, i.e., who does not devote himself to a certain 
system of religious exercises. There are three kinds of Dlkga,— 
Apavl, Saktl and Sariibhavl. The Dlkga can be attained only 
by the propitiation of the supreme deity. This propitiation is 
effected by three modes of iworship whicli are called Para, 
Apara, and ParSpara. Tho first consists in fully concentrating 
the mind on the Devi as sitting iii the lap of Siva in the 
Mahapadmavana (a garden of lotuses), as possessed of a body 
which is pure joy and is the original cause of all, and as 
identical with one’s own self. The second is the CakrapQja, 
the worship by means of the mystic circles, which is a 
BahyaySga or material worship, and the third consists in study¬ 
ing and knowing the true doctrine (?). 

The propitiation by the mode of CakrapUja is effected by 
offering to the Devi the highest nectar, i.e., wine. Meat 
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and fish are also to be offered and in a text quoted in 
connection with this matter, five things the names of 
which begin with m are mentioned as calculated to propitiate 
the Devi. The five are Madya or liquor, Mariisa or meat, 
Matsya or fish, Mudra or mystic gesticulation, and Maithana 
or copulation. This Sariibhava Darina is to be resorted 
to by those who are desirous of Mokga or final deliverance. 

RELATIONS BETWEEN THIS AND THE OTHER TANTRIKA SYSTEMS 

The systems inculcated in other Tantras such as the 
Mahamayasambara were no doubt equally with this system 
taught by Siva, but they are not to be followed ; for Siva 
taught them in oi-der to delude the wicked, and men with 
lower qualifications only should resort to them. It will thus 
appear that the Tantras inculcate the worship of the supreme 
female deity in a large variety of mutually inconsistent forms, 
some of which are dark and terrific. There were a great many 
sects of Devi-worshippers and each system of worship was 
conceived in a distinctive spirit. 

ART 

No. 247 is a copy of the first two out of the seven chapters of 
a commentary on the SaihgltaratnSkara by Kallinatha, son of 
Laksmanarya. The Manuscript is very old and the leaves are 
in a dilapidated condition. We have a fragment of a work on 
dancing (No. 248), and another of a work on house-building 
called Aparajitaprccha by Bhavadeva. 

JAINA LITERATURE 

WORKS OF THE DIGAMBARA SECT 

DHABMA 

In the Pravaoanaparikga by Dharmasagaragapi to be noticed 
in connection with the literature of the Svfetambaras, it is stated 
that the Digambara sect originated in the year 609 of Mahavira 
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corresponding to 83 a.Om on the supposition that Mahavlra’s 
Nirvana took place in 470 before Vikrama, or 526 before Christ. 
One of the earliest authors whose works are referred to by 
subsequent writers is Kundakundacarya. The line of High- 
priests founded by him is mentioned in an Inscription dated 
1127 §aka. (JBBRAS, Vol. X, p. 236). Throe of his works, 
the Ag^prabhjia, the Bhavadipi-abhrta, and the Samayasara, 
exist in Dr. Biihler’s Collection of 1875-76. There is another 
copy of the last in my Collection of 1882-83, and in the present 
Collection we have Manuscripts of two more of his works, the 
Pravacanasara (No. 304), and the Niyamasara (No. 299). 

pravacanasAha by kundakundacarya with a 
HINDI commentary 

The first consists of Prakrta Gathas by Kundakundacarya 
with a Sanskrit translation by Amrtacandra, and an excellent 
exposition in Hindi by Hemaraja, who wrote his commentary 
at the instance of Kauifarapala (Kamalapala) of Agra. Kaumra- 
pala represented to Hemaraja, that the Samayasara had already 
been explained in Hindi by Rajamalla, and if the same thing 
were done with the Pravacanasara, the religion of the Jina 
would flourish in all its branches ; and requested him to write 
a Hindi commentary on the work. This commentary was 
finished on Sunday the 5th of the light half of the month of 
Magha in the year 1709 during the reign of Shah Jahan. The 
present Manuscript was transcribed in Samvat 1809, so that the 
date 1709 must refer to the Samvat or Vikrama era; and is 
thus equivalent to 1653 A.D., when Shah Jahan was on the 
throne of Delhi. 

ANALYSIS OF THE PRAVACANASARA 

The first leaf of the Manuscript is missing but from the Hindi 
commentary on the second it appears that it contained a Gathfl 
expressive of adoration of Yardhamana, the last Tirthamkara. 

la the Becoad GSthS obeisance is rendered to the other 
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Tlrthamkaras along with the SiddhaB and Srama^as, and in the 
third, to the Arhats living during the author’s time. In the 
fourth and fifth, after having in this manner adored the Arhats, 
Siddhas, Ganadharas, Adhy^pakas, and Sadhus, who we are 
told constitute the five classes of Param e@thins, the author 
expresses his submission to or dependence on (Upasampadya) 
that “ state of serenity ” (SSmya) attained by them which leads 
to NirvSpa and which is associated with or follows upon faith 
in the correct doctrine (VisuddhadarSana) and knowledge 
(JnSna). 

THE THREE JEWELS 

The sixth Gatha sets forth that a Jiva or soul obtains Nirvana 
and also the dignity of the sovereign of the gods, Asuras, and 
men, from Caritra (right conduct), associated pre-eminently 
with faith in the true doctrine (Samyagdar&na') and knowledge 
(Jnana). The commentator explains that there are two kinds 
of Caritra, one which is unaccompanied by desire (Vitaraga) 
and the other which is accompanied (Saraga). The first leads 
to Moksa or eternal bliss, and the second to the sovereign 
dignity spoken of in the Gath.a. 

In the seventh Gatha we are told that Caritra, or right conduct 
is Dharma; Dharma is what is called Samya (serenity or 
equanimity), and Samya is a condition induced on the soul or 
the developed condition of the soul (Paripama), in which 
ignorance (Moha) and perturbation (Kgobha) are absent. 

The eighth sets forth that the developed condition of any 
object is for the time that that condition lasts, the object itself ; 
therefore, when the condition of Dharma is developed in the 
soul it is the soul itself, i.e., Dharma is the soul in that 
developed condition. 


1 Thig expieggicm always means aeeing (s believing in the truth of the doctrines 

of Jlna. 


30 [ B. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, VoL II ] 
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THE THREE KINDS OF DEVELOPMENT OP THE SOUL 

Ninth Gatha.—Jiva being capable of development or change 
becomes meritorious (Subha) -when merit is induced in him by 
such deeds as alms-giving, -worshipping, observing vows and 
fasts ; full of demerit (Asubha) when that quality is developed 
by deeds of demerit; and pure or serene when developed as 
free from desire. 

Tenth Gatha.—There is no substance without some develop¬ 
ment (Parinama), nor is there development without substance ; 
a thing’s having existence is its being made up of substance, 
quality, and develojmient. 

Eleventh Gatha.—The soul or Atman that develops in the 
form of Dharma obtains the bliss of Nirvana when ho realizes 
in himself the “pure” or “serene” (Suddha) i.e., when the 
Dharma is of that nature; and heavenly bliss when the 
meritorious (Subha) is realized, i.e., when the Dharma consists 
of merit. 

Twelfth Gatha, —When the soul realizes in himself demerit, 
he becomes a low man, a brute, or a denizen of hell, and being 
subject to a variety of torments wanders for long (through the 
circle of existences). 

THE HIGHEST DEVELOPMENT AND ITS RESULTS 
\ 

Thirteenth Gatha.—Those who becom e perfect through being 
developed into pure serenity (Suddha Dharma) enjoy in 
themselves bliss surpassing every other kind of it, beyond all 
pleasure of sense, incomparable, endless, and indestructible. 

Fourteenth Gatha.—That Sramana is to be considered as having 
realized the pure or serene in himself (Suddhopayukta) who 
knows perfectly all things and the systems that explain them, 
who possesses self-restraint and has practised austerities, who is 
free from desire, and to whom pleasure and pain are alike. 
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Fifteenth Gatha.—He who has become pure by the realization 
in himself of the pure or serene, is free from the dust in the shape 
of everything that acts as an obstruction to knowledge 
(Antaraya) and that deludes or misleads (Moha), and thus obtains 
omniscience and becomes self-suflBcient. 

Sixteenth Gatha.—Having thus attained to his nature (the 
highest development of his nature) and become omniscient, 
deserving of respect from the lords of the three worlds, and self- 
sufBcient, he becomes what is called SvayambhU. 

Seventeenth Gatha.—There is in him then production (of the 
highest nature) not to be followed by destruction, and a 
destruction (of the lower nature) not to be followed by 
production ; thus in him unchangeable existence, production, 
and destruction are united. 

Eighteenth Gatha.—With reference to one development or 
another, a thing undergoes production and destruction (at the 
same time) ; everything verily has existence : (which existence 
implies the production of one development or modification and 
destruction of another, and also permanence in so far as it is the 
same substance). 

Nineteenth Gatha.—After his Ghati-karmans' (the disabling 
Karmans) have been destroyed and ho has come to have infinite 
power and extensive light, his knowledge no more depends on 
the senses, and he develops in the form of pure knowledge and 
bliss. 

Twentieth Gatha.—The possessor of pure knowledge (i.e., a 
Kevalin) has no 1)odily pleasure or pain, since he does not 

1 Thti Ghatliu Karmarii are five.—1, JiiftiiAvaiaiuya) that which acta aa an 
impediment to the knowledge of the truth, 2, Duraanavaraniya, that which acts aa 
an impediment to the belief in the cfficaqy of the Jaina dispeosation; S, MohanTya, 
that which produces bewilderment and disability to choose between the various 
dispensatioDs promulgated by different teachera , 4, Antarya, that which prevents 
one's cntianoe on the path that leads to eternal bliss.-^CIovindUnanda s commentary 
on 8aTiikara.c!lrya'a Bh^laya on [ VedAnta Riitra] II. 2, 33, 
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depend on or has no senses. The natnre of his knowledge and 
his bliss should therefore be understood. 

Twenty-first Glfitha.—To him (Kevalin) who has developed in 
the form of pure knowledge, all the developments of substances 
(past, present and future) are directly perceptible; he has not to go 
through the eflforts Avagraha’and others (as ordinary mortals have). 

Twenty-second Gatha.—Nothing is imperceptible to him who 
has himself become pure knowledge, and who possessing the 
perceptive power of the senses, has not the senses themselves. 

Twenty-third Gatha.—The soul or Atman is co-extensive with 
knowledge ; knowledge is co-extensive with the objects of know¬ 
ledge; the objects of knowledge are Loka (or the universe of 
things) and Aloka (or pure vacuity); and therefore knowledge is 
all-reaching. 

Twenty-fourth Gatha.—He who does not believe the Atman 
to be a,s extensive as knowledge must believe it to be either 
smaller or larger than knowledge. 

Twenty-fifth Gatha. —If the Atman be smaller, then 
knowledge, being Acetana or not-knowing, will not be self- 
conscious ; since being larger, knowledge must exist in some 
place without Atman who alone is Cetana or knowing ; if it be 
larger, then, in places where there is no knowledge, he will not 
know or be Cetana, i.e., Atman will have to be considered as 
Acetana in those places in which there iS no knowledge. 

Twenty-sixth Gatha.—The best of Jinas is everywhere and all 
things in the universe are in him (in the sense in which all 
things reflected in a mirror are in the mirror); for he is pure 

1 Avagraha, Iha, Ariija, and Bharanit are the four stages through which a 
sensatioa passes. When a thing is seen at a distance and we are unable to determine 
whether it is a man or a post, the perception is in the Avagraha stage; desire to 
have a distinct perception of the thing which follows is Iha ; distinct perception is 
Av?.ya; and the retention of the impression which renders recollection possible is 
DhiiTanX.—Sakalakirti’s Tattvhrthasaradipaka, 
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knowledge and they are the objects of knowledge. (This follows 
from Gatha 23.) 

Twenty-seventh Gatha.—The doctrine [of Jina] is that 
knowledge is Atman, for without Atman there can be no 
knowledge ; therefore knowledge is Atman ; but Atman may be 
knowledge or anything else, i.e., any other attribute of Atman 
Such as happiness or power. 

GATHAS 28 to 52 
WHEN KABMAN ACTS AS A PETTEB 

Then up to Gatha 52 a ^ood deal more is said with regard to 
Jnana or knowledge. In the 43rd and 44th we are told that the 
best of Jinas have taught that Karman necessarily ripens and 
produces its effects; but it acts as a fetter (Bandha) only when 
delusion, desire and hatred are produced by those effects; if one 
does not allow himself to be so deluded, attracted, or repelled, 
it does not act as a fetter tying him down to the circle of births. 
Even the Arhats have to go through certain actions, such as 
standing, sitting and moving about, and teaching the Dharma ; 
but these are spontaneous, as amorous movements are in the case 
of young women, and do not produce delusion or desire; hence 
they do not act as a fetter. 

K8AT1KA jSiNA 

That knowledge is Kgayika (produced by the K^aya or de¬ 
struction of the power of Karman) which embraces simultaneously 
the past, present, and future conditions of all things; while that 
knowledge which is not simultaneous, but is produced by degrees 
after one comes in contact with objects, is not Kgayika, nor 
eternal, nor all-embracing. 

GATHiS 53 to 68 

HAPPINESS OF THE SECOND DEVELOPED CONDITION OF THE SOUL 

Then, up to Gatha 68 we have what is called Atlndriya- 
Bukhadhikara or the treatment of the bliss enjoyed by the 
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Kevalin who has no senses; and afterwards of the happiness 
deri'?ed from the senses. This last depends npon Snbhopayoga 
or the realization of the Subha or meritorious. He who devotes 
himself to the worship of the deities, the Yatis (ascetics), and 
the preceptor, and to a virtuous course of conduct, and observes 
fasts, is a Subhopayogin. By this course of conduct a soul 
attains happiness in one or all of the three conditions of life, 
viz., that of a brute, man, or god. But this is a bodily happi¬ 
ness and does not spring from the nature of the soul; it is 
associated with misery; it only sharpens desire while being 
enjoyed and thus brings on restlessnebs. So that this sort of 
happiness is hardly to be distinguished from the misery that 
follows the realization of the sinful character (A^ubhopayoga). 
There is little to choose beUveen them. Real bliss is to be 
attained by him only who puts an end to all delusion (Moha), 
desire (Raga) and hatred (Dve§a), and one can do this only by 
knowing the truth taught by the Jina, and learning to 
distinguish himself as the pure knowing soul or light from all 
other things which are insensate. 

GATHAS 69 to 92 

THE OONSIDEEATION OP THE JNiNATATTVA ENDS 
With Gatha 92 ends the explanation of Jnanatattva which 
is called the first Adhikara, those mentioned before being 
subordinate Adhikaras. Then begins the Jheya AdhikSrav 

THE JJfEYA ADHIKARA 

DBAVYA WITH OUNAS AND PAEYAYAS 
Jfieya or the knowable is Dravya or substance with Gunas or 
qualities and ParySyas or developments or modifications. 
Qualities are inseparable from Dravya and are looked upon as 
constituting the breadth of a Dravya, while modifications extend 
over time, and involve sequence, and constitute the length of a 
Dravya. 
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There are modifications of substance and modifications of 
qualities. The modification resulting from a combination of 
substances is substantial modification (DravyaparySya). This 
is of two kinds:—1st, that produced by the combination p£ 
like substances, and 2nd, that produced by the combination of 
unlike substances. The combination of atoms of the same 
substance to form a Skandha such as Dvyanuka Tryapuka, &c., 
is an instance of the first kind; and men, gods, &c., resulting 
from the combination of spirit (Jiva) and matter (Pndgala), are 
instances of the second. 

Modifications of qualities are also of two kinds :—1st, that 
produced by the increase or decrease of the qualities of the 
same substance; and 2nd, that which is due to the combination 
of the qualities of difl'orent substances. 

It is the nature of Dra vya or substance to have qualities and 
modifications, and to bo subject to production and destruction at 
the same time that it has permanence (Utpada-vinasa-dhrauvya). 
To be thus is to exist. Though a substance is spoken of as 
something distinct from its qualities or modifications, still it is 
to bo considered as identical with them, since neither of them 
can exist without the other. When an old form or modification, 
such as that of loose earth, is destroyed, a now one such as that of 
a jar is produced, and in both cases wo have the same substance, 
viz., earth. Thus at one and the same time wo have production 
and destruction along with continuance or permanence. 

There are two ways of looking at things, one called 
Dravyarthikanaya and the other ParySyarthikanaya. The 
production of a jar is the production of something not 
previously existing, if we think of it from the latter point of 
view, i.e., as a Paryaya or modification; while it is not the 
production of something not previously existing, when we 
look at it from the former point of view, i.e. as a Dravya or 
substance. So when a soul becomes, through hiS merits or 
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demerits, a god, a man, or a denizen of hell, from the first 
point of view, the being is the same, but from the second he 
is not the same, i.e., different in each case. So that you can 
afBrm or deny something of a thing at one and the same time. 

THE SEVEN MODES OF ASSERTION 

This leads to the celebrated Saptabhanginaya or the seven 
modes of assertion. You can affirm existence of a thing from 
one point of view (Syad asti), deny it from another (Syan 
nasti); and affirm both existence and non-existence with 
reference to it at different times (Syad asti nasti). If you 
should think of affirming both existence and non-existence 
at the same time from the same point of view, you must say that 
the thing cannot bo so spoken of (SySd avaktavyah). Similarly, 
under certain circumstances, the affirmation of existence is not 
possible, (Syad asti avaktavyah); of non-existence (Sy5n nSsti 
avaktavyalj); and also of both (Syad asti nasti avaktavyah). 

What is meant by these seven modes is that a thing should not 
be considered as existing everywhere, at all times, in all ways, 
and in the form of everything. It may exist in one place and 
not in another, at one time and not at another, &c. It* is not 
meant by these modes that there is no certainty, or that we 
have to deal with probabilities only, as some scholars have 
thought. All that is implied is that every assertion which is 
true is true only under certain conditions of space, time, &c. 
This is the substance of the section which treats of 
Dravyasamanya or Dravya generally. 

SPECIES OP DRAVTA AND THEIR PROPERTIES 

Then we have Dravyavi^ega. Dravya is divided into Jiva 
and Ajlva. Jiva is Cetana, i.e., sentient or conscious, and Ajiva 
Aoetana, i.e., insentient or unconscious. The latter is of five 
kinds—Pudgala (matter), Dharma (right conduct), Adharma 
(unrighteousness), Kala (time), and Akasa, (space). Akasa ip 
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divided into two parts, Loka and Aloka. The li^St is filled 
with Jiva and the first four unconscious substances ; the other 
is a void. Some qualities are Morta, i.e., Indriyagrahya or 
perceptible by the senses ; others are AmQrta or not perceptible 
by the senses. 

The qualities of Pudgala are Mhrta and of the other 
substances, AmQrta. 

The peculiar property of AkSsa is AvagSha, i.e., giving room 
for the other substances to exist in ; of Dharma, to give motion 
to the Pudgala associated with Jiva ; of Adharma, to confine the 

Jivapudgala to a certain place ; of Kala or time, to render the 

* 

modifications of substances possible ; and of Jiva or Atman, to 
undergo Upayoga, i.e., the realization of the three kinds of nature 
mentioned before. 

A Jiva or Atman in a worldly condition has four kinds 
of Pra^a or living powers, viz., Ist, Indriyapraija or the 
sensational power of five kinds; 2nd, Balapraiia, or the 
power of action by means of the body, speech, and mind ; 
3rd, Ayu];iprana or the power of sustaining a bodily form ; 
and 4th, Anapanaprana or the power of respiration. The first 
being of five kinds and the second of three, we have altogether ten. 

The four kinds of Prana are the effects of Pudgala ; and 
the Jiva having delusion, desire, and hatred developed in it, 
becomes tied down to the. Karman which Pudgala generates 
and to the Prapas, and thus experiences the fruit of the 
Karman, and while so experiencing contracts the ties of other 
Karmans. “ The Atman being sullied by Karman assumes 
Pranas again and again as long as he does not abandon his 
attachment to the body and other external objects ” (24). 
The several forms of god, man, brute, &o., which the same 
soul goes through, are due to Naman (name) and Karman 
which spring from the Pudgala (27), The body, the Manas 

so [ B. Q. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. U ] 
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(mind), and speech are the effects of Pudgala; and a 
Pudgala substance is a collection of atoms. “ I am not made up 
of Pudgala, nor have I made the collections of Pudgala atoms ; 
therefore am I not the body nor its creator” (36). 

Karman arises from Pudgala, but it operates as a fetter to the 
Atman, because he is capable of seeing and knowing the properties 
of Pudgala and conceiving a desire or hatred for the objects 
created by Pudgala (47, 48, 49). The modification of the 
soul consisting of desire, hatred, and delusion produces Bandha 
or the fettered condition (54). The Atman ,is the author of his 
own condition or development, not of that of the Pudgala ; the 
actions of the Pudgala are not done by the Atman though he is 
associated with the Pudgala (58,59). 

When the Atman having desire and hatred is developed 
into the Subha (good) or Asubha (evil) condition, then Pudgala 
develops into the eight kinds of Karman' the first of which 
is the concealment of the truth ; and since both are associated 
together in same place, that Karman operates as a fetter to 
the soul (60, 61). The fetters of the soul are really his delusion, 
desire, and hatred; and the actions of the Pudgala are so only 
in a secondary sense (63). He who does not abandon his 
attachment for his body and possessions and thinks ‘here I am’, 
‘this is mine’, abandons the path of a Sramapa and goes astray (64). 

‘ I do not belong to others, others do frtio/ belong to 
me, I am mere knowledge (JnSna) ’ ; he who thinks 
thus thinks really of himself as the Atman (65). I think 
myself to be knowledge and faith (DarsanabhOta), not to be 

1 The eight Kannana are the four Crhiitins mentioned before, and the four 
Aghatins. These last are—1, Vedaniya, i.e., the beUef that there is something which 
one has to know; 2, NRmika, i.e., the belief that I am a person bearing such and 
such a name; 3, Qotrika, i,e., the knowledge that I now belong to the family of the 
pupils of the worshipful Arhat ; 4 , Ayusha, he., actions necessary for the preservation 
of life. These four are of use to enable one to know the truth; therefore they are 
AghRtins, i.e., not injurious, favourable.—Oovindananda, loo, eit. 
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apprehended by the senses, the great being, firm, unchangeable, 
and independent (66). Bodies, possessions, pleasure, pain, 
enemies, and friends are not everlasting ; the pure nature of the 
soul as knowledge and faith is everlasting (67). He who being 
purified contemplates himself as such cuts the knot of delusion 
(68). The knot of delusion being cut, desire and hatred being 
destroyed, a man assumes the nature of a Sramana indifferent to 
pleasure or pain, and attains eternal happiness (69), 

HOW TO ATTAIN THE HIGHEST CONDITION OF WHICH THE 
SOUL IS CAPABLE 

Having in this manner explained the nature of the particular 
Dravyas and the three conditions of the Jiva or Atman, our 
author proceeds to describe the way of attaining the highest 
condition, viz., that of purity and simple thought in which there 
is eternal bliss. That way is to become a Bramapa after one has 
taken leave of his relations and friends. Here two leaves of the 
Manuscript are missing. But the frame of mind in which one 
should enter on that condition of life, appears to have been 
given here in this way. The man should think that nothing 
in the world really belongs to him, should have subdued hiS 
passions, and should be determined to go through the several 
modes or processes of attaining knowledge and .faith, and of 
Caritra, Tapas, and Vlrya. 

The commentator states that the modes or processes of 
attaining knowledge and faith are eight in each case, 
Caritra is of thirteen kinds, Tapas of twelve kinds, 
and VlrySoara is intended to bring forth the powers of one’s 
own soul. The intending Bramana should also have assumed 
YathajatarQpa, literally “ that form in which one is born,” the 
original or primitive and uncontamiuated form. 

REQUISITES OF A feAMANA 

The external requisites of a Muni or Sramapa laid down by 
the Jina are that he should assume such a form, and should shave 
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ofiE his hair and moustaohe, should have no property, abstain 
from killing, and should not adorn his body. The internal 
requisites which put a stop'to future births are, that he should 
be free from attachment to worldly objects, that he should be 
devoted to the purification of his nature (Upayogasuddhi), his 
actions should be pure, and he should not be dependent on any 
thing (other than himself) (4, 5). He should also realize in 
himself such other characteristics as the preceptor, who initiates 
him, may point out, and should learn the vows ; and then it is 
that he becames a Sramapa (6). 

The following are the primary requisites of a §ramapa 
as laid down by the best of Jinas, and if they are 
set at nought through carelessness, the Sramana has 
to be re-initiated, (a) Vratas or vows for avoiding sinful 
actions, which are five* according to the commentator; (6) 
Samitis for the preservation of the vows, which are also five’ ; 
(c)Indri 3 ’'arodha or the restraining of the five senses ; {d) shaving 
off the hair; {e) six’ Avasyaka observances; if) Acela, ‘ not 

1 The fire Vratas or Mahawatas are :—1 AhimsS, not to kill, i.e., to protect 
all life; 2 Satya, speaking the truth as well as what is agreeable; 3 A^teya, not to 
steal (even a blade of grass); 4 Brahmacarya, chastity ; C Akimcanya, poverty,— 
Sakalakirti’s Tattvarthasaradipaka. 

2 They are:—1 IrySsamiti, going by paths trodden by men, beasts, carts 
Ac., and looking carefully, so ns not to occasion the death of any hving creature ; 
2 Bhasasamiti, gentle, salutary, sweet, righteous speech ; 3 Esaniisamiti, receiving 
alms in a manner to avoid the forty-two faults that are laid down ; 4 idanani- 
k^panllsanuti, receiving and keeping of the things necessary for religious exercises, 
after having carefully examined them; 6 Pan-(Prati-) Bthkpanisamiti, performing 
the operations of nature in an unfrequented place.—Ibid, and Madhava’s Sarva- 
darsanasamgraba, p. 39. 

3 These are :—I Samayika. II Caturvimsatistava, HI Vandauil. IV Prati- 
j kramapa, V PratySkhyilna, VI Kiiyotsai'ga. I. Samayika is fieedom fiom loro and 

hatred or equanimity aa regards the agreoableness or disagreeableness of things 
This is of six kinds. 1, NUmaaXmayika, which consists ih not liking good names 
or disliking bad names; 2, Sth3paa3stailyika, not being pleased or di^leas^ 
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•wearing cloth ’ or nndity ; (g) Asnfina, “ not bathing y ; (A) 
Kgiti&iyana, “ sleeping on the bare ground ” ; (i) Adanta- 
dhSvana, “ not cleansing the teeth ”; (k) Sthitibhojana, 
“ dining -while standing ” ; (0 Ekabhukta, “ taking one meal 

with beautiful or ugly Images (of gods and others); S, DraTyastoRyika, 
regarding, agreeable objects such as gold and disagreeable objects such as earth, 
equally ; 4, EratrasRmRylka, making no difference between pleasant places such 
as a garden and unpleasant places such as a forest of brambles; 5, EiilasilmRyika, 
not being pleased or displeased by agreeable or disagreeable seasons and times; 
6, BhUrasamRyika, lore for all living beings and shunning everything of an evil 
tendency. Some of these are also otherwise explained. 

n. Caturvimsatlstatva is the praising with devotion of the twenty-four 
Tirthamkaras. This is also of six kinds; Kamastava, SthRpanRstava, 
Dravyastava, Ac. 

III. Vandana is hambUng oneself before one who deserves to be worshipped 
by making obeisance, and praising, invoking a blessing, singing his triumph, &c. 

IV. Pratikramana is the expiation of the sins concerning NRman (names), 
SthRpanR (images), Dravya (objects), Esetra' (places), KRla (times), 
and BhRva, (mental states), or sins generally, by means of Nindana, 
Garhana, and Alooana, and other processes. Nindana is condemning 
the sinful act or repenting of it to oneself; Garhana is doing the same 
before a Guru; and ilooana le making a confession of it to a 
Guru. Pratikramana is of seven kinds .—That performed (1) every day ; 
(2) every night, (3) every fortnight, (4) every four months, and (6) every year; 
(6) that which has reforenoo to Iryapatha (walking), and (7) UttamS.rthika, 
consisting in abstaining from food for the leinainder of one’s life after con¬ 
fessing all sms and bocommg careless about the body. The particular species 
of Pratikraniana are differently given in other hooks. 

V. Pratyakbyina is keeping aloof from or avoiding evil or improper 
names (NRman), images (Bthapana), objects (Dravya), and the other three, 
in order not to incur sin. 

VI. Kftyotsarga is the abandoning of one’s body, he., one’s attachment to his body 
in order to purify himself from sins incurred by resorting to evil names, images, 
objects, &o., to lessen the force of Karman and thrive in holiness. This is done 
while a man is standing with all his limbs immovable, his arms hanging down¬ 
wards straight, the knees unbent, the feet apart from each other by the distance 
of four fingers, and th*e toes straight.—From Chap. VTII. of Asadhara's 
DhacmlUnrta. 
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only. ” In all there are twenty-eight observances (7, 8). If 
after the holy bodily observances have been begun, a break 
occurs, it should be condoned by processes the first of which is 
Alocana or confession. And if there is an interruption in the 
internal advancement, the Sramana should go to another 
Sramana who is proficient in the doctrine of the Jina, confess 
his fault and abide by his directions (10, 11). Wherever he 
lives, whether in the company of other Sramanas or alone, 
a Sramana should take care that his vow is not violated, and 
should avoid attachment for all things other than his pure soul. 
The Sramana’s vow is to be considered as properly observed 
only then, when he avoids all attachment, devotes himself to the 
true doctrine and to the acquisition of knowledge, and fulfils 
the (twenty-eight) primary requisities (12, 13). 

Attachment to objects other than one’s pure soul operates 
as a fetter; therefore do Sramapas abandon everything. 
Without total renunciation the heart is not purified; and 
if the heart is not purified what possibility is there of 
the destruction of Karman (18, 19). ? But this general 
rule has exceptions. A Sramana may, having in view 
the necessities of the time and place when and where he 
lives, take such things to himself as do not check his highest 
development (21). Such form of the body as befits a Sramana, 
the words of a Guru, discipline (Vinaya), the study of the 
Sutras, must be accepted (24) ; these cannot be renounced. So 
also the things the abandonment of which would check progress 
must be accepted. Without the body you cannot go through 
the whole discipline which brings on the highest development; 
it should therefore be preserved and food taken to preserve it. 
But if the food is acquired by begging without committing the 
forty-two faults, the Sramapa who eats it may be said in effect 
not to eat it (26). He is a Sramana who does not care for this 
world or for the next, who eats and moves just in the proper 
manner, and who is free from Kagaya, i.e., love and hatred or 
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likes and dislikes (25). The body is the only property of the 
Sramaija and for it even he has no attachment. 

PERPECT FAITH IN THE TEUE DOCTRINE NBOE38AET 
FOR A BKAMANA 

This is the AcRra or course of conduct prescribed for a 
Sramana ; but one essential thing more is required for the 
attainment of Mokja. He who is absorbed in one thing only is 
a Sramana. Such singleness of devotion he only has whose 
■knowledge about the nature of things is certain, and certainty 
of knowledge can be had from the Agamas or Jaina sacred 
books only; therefore, the study of Agamas is a 
matter of the highest importance (1). The Sramana who has 
not studied the Agamas does not know the nature of his soul, 
and the nature of things distinct from the soul; and it is not 
possible for him to put an end to Karman if he does not know 
the nature of these things (2). All objects with their various 
qualities and developments are properly explained in the 
Agamas, and the Sramanas know them only by learning the 
Agamas (4). If a Sramana does not see things through the 
Agamas, there can be no moral discipline for him (Sariiyama), 
and if there is no moral discipline, how can he become a 
Sramana (5) ? He does not become perfect by merely learning 
the Agamas, if he has no faith in what is taught there about 
things ; nor does he obtain eternal bliss (Nirvati) by mere faith 
if he does not go through the moral discipline. (6). 

NO KNOWLEDOE WITHOUT FAITH IN THE SCRIPTURES 
NO ETERNAL BLISS BT MERE FAITH WITHOUT MORAL DISCIPLINE 
THEREFORE THE THREE JEWELS NECESSARY 

Here is explained the necessity of the so-called three jewels 
(Ratnas), viz., Jiiana or knowledge of things as revealed in the 
Agamas; Darsana or faith in what is taught there; and 
Caritra or Dharma, i.e., moral discipline.—But if a man has a 
particle of attachment for the body and other things he does 
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not become perfect or attain eternal bliss even if he knows all 
Agamas (8). That §ramana, who has realized the five Samitis 
and the three' Guptis, restrained the five senses, got over the 
Kasaya,’ and has Dar^ana and Jnana fully, is to be considered 
as having undergone thorough discipline (Samyata) (9). 
Friends and foes, pleasure and pain, praise and censure, a clod 
of earth and gold, are alike to him (10). He who is perfected 
simultaneously in Darsana, Jfiana, and CSritra is to be regarded 
as having attained singleness of devotion (AikSgrya), and has 
completely realized the nature of the ^rama^ia. 

THE §RAMANAS WHO ATTAIN THE SECOND CONDITION ONLY 

The way to eternal bliss has thus been shown. The author 
next proceeds to mention the duties of the ]§ramanas who realize 
the Subha or good only, and not the Buddha. These two classes 
of monks are mentioned, he says, in the scriptures ; the first 
have Asrava*, and the last are free from it. The duties of the 
Subhopayogin ar^ :—Devotion for the Arhats, kindness towards 


1 Gupti means the protection of the soul from doare, hntred, and delusjon, 
which tic him to the SarfasAra. The 7 are three ;—1, Manogupti or preventing the 
mind from wandering in the forest of sensual pleasures by employing it in contem¬ 
plation, study, &c.; 2, Vaggupti, i.e., preventing the tongue from saying bad 
things by a vow of silence, &c. ; 3, Bayagupti, i. e., putting the body in an im¬ 
movable posture as in the case of KAyotsarga.—From Sakalakirti’s 
TattvRrthasara. 

2 Krodha, ‘anger’, MRna, ‘pride’, MftyA ‘deceit,’ and Lobha ‘greed.’—Sarva- 
darsana and Sakalakirti, 

3 Asravas are the movements of the soul oarresponding to the movements 
of the Manas, speech, and body through which Karman flows in from the 
Pndgala to the soul. This Earman brought in by the movements (i.6., the Asravas) 
the soul takes in when he is influenced by Kasiiys, as a wet piece of cloth takes 
in all the particles of dust brought towards it by the wind.—Sar vadarsauasmgraha 
and EltrtikeyitnaprekBil. Sometimes the flowing in of the Karman through the 
movements which are called Yogas is regarded as Asrava.—Sakalakirti. 
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the learned ; adorning and saluting the great Suddha Sramanas, 
treating them with respect by going forward to receive them 
when they come, and following them when they go ; preaching 
Jfiana and Darsana, receiving pupils, and bringing them up, 
giving instruction in the worship of the Jinas, doing all the 
good he can to the four classes of Sravakas (lay-followers), 
Sravikas (females), Yatis (priests), and Aryas, and to the body 
of the Sramanas, without doing harm to his own person ; 
conferring benefits on all Jainas, priests as well as lay persons, 
through compassion without expecting anything in return ; and 
doing what he can, to bring relief when he sees a Sramana 
afflicted with disease, hunger, thirst, and fatigue. Such a 
course of conduct is good for a Sramana ; but for a Gfhastha or 
householder it is of the highest importance and leads him 
indirectly to Mok?a. 


THE FIVE JEWELS 

Then follow a few Gathas which contain some general 
observations, and the work ends with five, each of which is, 
according to the commentator, devoted to each of the five jewels 
( Ratnas ) which make up the whole Jaina creed. These five 
jewels are :—I, Saihsaratattva, 2, Mokgatattva, 3, Mokgatattva- 
sadhaka, 4, Moksatattvasadhana, 5, Sastraphalalabha. 

1. —In the first of these Gathas, it is stated that he who 
docs not apprehend the true doctrines which form the Jaina creed 
and believes his fancies to be true, revolves in the circle of 
existences for ever. 

2. —He whose conduct is not improper, and who has firm 
belief in the truth, and is at peace, does not remain long without 
the fruit. 

3. —He who knows all things truly, is free from attachment 
for external as well as internal things foreign to his true nature, 


31 [ E. G. Bhandarkar’a Works, VoL II ] 
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and has no desire for the pleasures of sense, is called Suddha 
or pure. 

4.—He who is pure is a real iSramapa, he alone knows the 
correct doctrine and possesses true knowledge, and he alone 
attains Nirvana. 

The next five leaves being lost, the fifth Gatha is not 
before me. 

COMPARISON OP THE CARDINAL DOCTRINES OF JAINISM WITH THOSE 

OF THE SlMKHTA, VEDANTIC AND BUDDHISTIC SYSTEMS 

This is a summary of the Jaina doctrines as explained by 
a teacher of very great authority among the Digambaras. The 
idea of the three conditions of the soul, the sinful, the meritorious 
or virtuous, and the pure or serene, — with the corresponding 
fruits of a miserable life among the lowest orders of being, of a 
life of happiness and pleasure in the regions of the gods, and of 
eternal bliss—, is common to this system with the Saibkhya, 
the Advaita Vedanta, and Buddhism. But it differs from 
the last in maintaining the existence of the soul as an independent 
substance, and from the other two in regarding love, hatred, 
merit or virtue, &c., as qualities of the soul, and in maintaining 
that the soul is capable of development or modification. 
According to the Sariikhya and Vedanta, the soul is in its 
nature, unchangeable (Avyaya ), imperishable ( Nitya), pure 
( Suddha ), limitless thought (Buddha), and unfettered (Mukta) ; 
while love, hatred, virtue, &c., and the fettered condition 
are the results of the insentient principle, which is Prakrti in 
the first system, and Maya or Avidya in the second. 

With the Jainas the fettered condition is the result of the 
qualities of the soul, love or desire and hatred, and of their 
insentient principle, the Pudgala. To distinguish the soul from the 
Prakpti or Avidya with its results, and know it as distinct, is what is 
necessary for Moksa or deliverance according to those two systems; 
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while according to the Jainas, that condition of the • soul, in 
which it loves and hates, must give way to the development of the 
highest qualities, viz., purity, serenity, and limitless knowledge. 

In admitting love, hatred, and others as the qualities of the 
soul, the Jainas agree with the Vaise@ikas. On one or two 
points they hold a view which is of the nature of a compromise 
between the Samkhyas and the VedSntins on the one hand 
and the Vaisegikas on the other. The former maintain the 
doctrine of SatkSrya, i. e., that an effect is the same as its 
material cause or pre-exists in that cause and is only made mani¬ 
fest by the operation which that cause undergoes; while the 
latter advocate the doctrine of AsatkStrya, i. e., that the effect 
which is produced is something new and did not exist before. 
But the Jainas maintain that an effect pre-exists in the cause in 
one sense and is a new thing in another. If you look at an effect 
such as a jar as a mere substance, the substance is the same as 
in the loose earth of which the jar is made ; but if you look 
at the jar as a modification, it is new and did not exist when 
the earth was in the condition of loose particles. 

Similarly, Dravya as the substratum of qualities is not recognised 
by the Saifakhyas and VedSntins ; with them a Dravya and its 
qualities are identical. The Vaisesikas regard the two as distinct 
but connected together by the relation of SamavSya ( constant 
connection ). The Jainas admit Dravya as the substratum of 
qualities, but like the SSihkhyaB and Vodantins regard both as 
identical, since one of them cannot exist without the other. 

JAINISM NOT A SECT OP BUDDHISM 

The Jainas attribute the fettered condition of the soul or 
Bandha to delusion, desire, and hatred, or more systematically 
to Kagaya as explained in a former note, and inculcate moral 
discipline as the means of destroying them. The Bauddhas 
also seem in a way, according to some writers, to atti'ibute it to 
desire ; but they trace worldly misery and the succession of 
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births and deaths to Avidya or ignorance of the truths that 
everything is momentary and there is no such permanent 
substance as the soul. This is unknown to Jaina metaphysics; 
but the two systems agree in laying down moral discipline as 
the way of riddance from the Samsara. They have also got some 
names such as Arhat, Sramana, and Jina, which are common, 
though the Jainas have altered the sense of a few, such as the 
term Pudgala. But the doctrinal differences and differences on 
minor points' are so great that Jainism and Buddhism must be 
considered as two different systems of religion springing from 
the same stream of ideas, just as in modern times the systems 
of Ramanuja and Madhva have sprung up from the same current 
of PaficarStra and ‘Vednntic ideas ; and one of them can by no 
means be considered to have branched off f)'om the other. 

But, that as a system, Jainism is much later than Buddhism, is, 

I think, unquestionable ; because, 1st, some of its ideas resemble 

those of the Vaisepikas ; 2nd, a morbid extravagance characterises 

its moral discipline, while the tone of that of Buddhism is 

much more healthy; and 3rd, its sacred language is the 

principal Prakrit, while that of the Buddhists was orginally 

the Pali ; and the Prakrits were, as I have stated elsewhere,’ 

formed in my opinion, about the beginning of the Christian era. 

Ho that though the Niggaiitha Nfttaputta may^ have floxirished 

\ 

about the time of Buddha, Jainism must have received a 
definite shape, and the sect become compact, several centuries 
later. But of this more hereafter. 

THE NlTAMASlRA 

No. 299 is a copy of tho NiyamaBiira with a commentary by 
Padmapi-abhamaladhilridcva. The Manuscrii)t is in many places 
unreadable. In the second Oaths it is stated that MSrga and 

I la his WiVsoa Philological Eeclutcs on Saastait and the Prakiit laaguagoa, 
included in the Foaith Yoluine of this Eklition, [N. B, U,] 
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MSrgapliala are mentioned in the system of Jina ; MSrga is the 
way to deliveranoe (Mokga), and its fruit is Nirvana. 

Niyama means that which must be necessarily done ; and Jriana 
or knowledge, Darsana or faith, and Caritra or moral discipline 
constitute Niyama. Niyama is the way to deliverance and its 
fruit is the highest Nirvana. 

NATURE OF ITS CONTENTS 

The work thus expounds the whole discipline which the seeker 
of eternal bliss should subject himself to ; and the great vows, 
the Samitis, the Guptis, &c., are explained. In the introduoion 
the commentator renders his obeisance to Siddhasena, to Aka- 
lafikabhatta who was a “ sun to the lotus in the shape of 
reasoning,” to Pujyapada who was a “ moon to the sea of words ” 
(grammar), and to Viranandin. In the body of the work, 
Padmaprabha quotes Amptacandra, Gupabhadra, Samantabhadra, 
Somadeva and others. 

The work contains twelve Adhikaras which’ are as follows t— 
1st, Jiva, 2nd, Ajiva, 3rd, Bhava, 4th, Vyavaharacfintra, 5th, 
Niscayapratikramana, 6th, Niscayapratyfikhyana, 7th, Alocana, 
8th, SuddhaniscayaprSyascitta, 9th, Paramasamadhi, 10th, 
Paramabhakti, 11th, Niscayaparamavasyaka, 12th, Suddhopayoga. 
Each of these is called a Srutaskandha. At the beginning of the 
fifth Adhikara, MadhavascnasOri is adored by the commentator 
and at the end, Viranandin. 

UHABMiMRTA WITH A COMMENTARY BY ABiDHARA 
AND ITS CONTENTS 

No. 297 is a Manuscrii»t of the Dharmamrla by Asadhara 
with a commentary by himself entitled Bhavyakumudacandrika. 
The work has nine chapters. In the first, the general nature of 
Dharma consisting of the three jewels is explained ; and in the 
second the nature of Samyaktva as well as the way of realizing 
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it. MithyStva is faith in gods that have animal and human 
attributes such as hunger, desire, and hatred, dn teachers who 
are encumbered with clothing, &c., and in Dharma that allows 
of the destruction of life ; and the opposite of this is Samyaktva. 
So that Samyaktva is faith in the Jaina, or in this particular 

case, the Digambara doctrines, and Mithyatva is faith in other 

# 

creeds. In the NiyamasSra also it is stated that Samyaktva is 
the result of faith in the doctrines laid down in the Agamas 
revealed by the Apta who is spoken of as one who is free from 
all shortcomings and in whom the highest qualities have been 
developed. 

The subjects treated in the following chapters are 
these;—III. Jhana ; IV. CEtritra or Samyakcaritra ; V. Pincja- 
visuddhi or the unobjectionable food ; VI. Margamahodyoga, i.e., 
the subduing of the passions, such as anger, pride, &c., and the 
acquisition of the gentle virtues ; VII. Tapas—(1) external, 
consisting in fasting or eating little, &c., and (2) internal, con¬ 
sisting in Alocana or confession, Pratikramapa, and several 
other, processes' ; VIII, the six Avasyakas explained in a former 
note’; IX, the daily and occasional duties (NityaandNaimittika) 
such as the adoration of the Jinas and of the Guru, the worship 
of the images of the Tirthamkaras, and others. 

itoHABA’S HISTORY 

At the end of the work Afedhara gives his own history. Asa- 
dhara belonged to the family of VySghreravala and was the son 
of Sallakgapa or Lakgana and his wife RatnI. He was born in 
the fortress of Mapd^lakara situated in the country of “ a lac 
and a quarter ” (Sapadalakga) which was the ornament of ^he 
Sakambhari Lake. He had by his wife Sarasvati, a son of the 
name of Chahada who was a favourite of Arjunadeva, king of 
Malava. Asadhara was lovingly complimented by the sage 


1 These will be fully giyen below. 

3 Ante, pp 236 S, note 8, [If, B, U.J 
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Udayasena in the words, “Great is Asadhara who is the swan 
on the lotus of the family of Vyaghrerav5la,the son of Sallakgana, 
and the Kalidasa of the Kali age, whose limbs are gratified by 
drinking the nectar of poetry and who possesses an all-seeing 
eye of wisdom.” Madanakirti the great Yati or ascetic also 
said to him, “You are a store of wisdom.” When the country of 
“a lac and a quarter” was subdued by Sahibavandina the king 
of the Turuskas, Asadhara being afraid of religious violence 
(literally, destruction of righteousness), emigrated to the country 
of Malava in which the holy triad flourished under the fostering 
care of the king of the Vindhyas, and living in DharS with a 
large family, learned the principles of the Jaina faith and 
Jainendravyakarana from Pandita Mahavlra, the pupil of Pandita 
Dharasena. He was praised by Vilhana, “the lord of poets” and 
the minister for peace and war of Vijayavarman, king of the 
Vindhyas or Malava, in the words, “Noble Asadhara, know that 
being a son of Sarasvatl you are my brother, as a matter of 
course, and a friend ; and to say that you are so in words 
involves redundancy.” 

Asadhara afterwards lived in the city of Nalakacchapura 
for advancing the cause of the Jaina faith, in the 
territory of king Arjuna which was full of Sravakas. He 
taught grammar to Pandita Devacandra and others, to Vi&llakirti 
and others, the six Tarka^stras, which operated in their hands 
as a weapon for conquering all enemies, the works or doctrines 
of the Jina to Vinayacandra and others, and poetry to Valasara- 
svatl and Madana the great poet, so that they became renowned 
among men of taste and culture. 

LIST OF HIS WORKS 

Asadhara wrote the following works :—I, Prameyaratnakara, 
a metaphysical treatise containing a clear exposition of the 
Syadvada ; 2, Bharatesvarabhyudaya, a poem, having at the end 
of each canto a stanza containing the word Siddhi, with a gloss ; 
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3, Dharmamrta containing the essence of the teaching of the 
Arhat, with a gloss entitled JnSnadipikS; 4, Rajlmatlvipralambha, 
a small poem on Nemi, with a gloss ; 5, AdhyStmarahasya, com¬ 
posed at the command of his father and much liked by those who 
have begun the practice of Yoga ; 6, glosses on the MnlSradhana, 
Caturviifasatistava, &c. ; 7, KriySkalapa from the Amarakosa ; 
8, a commentary on Rudrata’s KavyalaiukSra; 9, Sahasranamasta- 
vana of the Arhats with a gloss ; 10, .linayajnakalpa, with a gloss 
entitled Jinayajnakalpadipika; 11, Trigasti-smrti, containing 
stories about the sixty-three persons abridged from sacred 
(Arsa) MahapurSnas, with a commentary; 12, Nityamahoddyota 
desciibing the manner of washing the [ images of the ] Jinas 
and worshipping them ; 13, Ratnatrayavidhana, exjilaining the 
importance of the worship of the Ratnatrayavidhana; 14, 
Agtaiigahi'dayoddyota, written to render the Vagbhatasamhita 
plain. ” Asadhara, the author of so many works wrote this 
commentary to elucidate the duties of the Yatis laid down in 
his own DharmSmrta. 

There was a rich man of the name of Papa, the foremost 
of the citizens of Nalakacchapura, who belonged to the 
family of Khahkhilya. He was a Jaina and a good and 
virtuous man of gentle manners, and liberal in his gifts 
for the worship of the Jinas. iHe had two sons of the names of 
Bahudeva and Padmasimha. Bahudeva’s sons were three, Hara- 
deva, Udayin, and Stambhadeva. Haradeva represented to Asa¬ 
dhara that Mahicandra the Sadhu had caused to be written a 
commentary on the duties of the lay followers laid down in the 
DharmSmrta, and solicited him to do him the favour of writing a 
commentary on the duties of the Yatis or monks, which portion of 
the work was unintelligible even to the most intelligent. Being so 
requested by Haradeva and out of regard for Dhanacandra, 
Papdita Afedhara composed this commentary entitled Bhavya- 
kumudacandrika. 
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It thus appears that we have before ns one only of 
the two parts of the Dharmfimrta, the portion containing 
the duties of lay followers (Sravakas or Grhasthas) not being in 
this Manuscript. The commentary was composed in a Jaina 
temple in Nalakacchapura in the reign of Jaitugideva, the son of 
Devapala, king of Malava or Avanti and belonging to the 
Pramara race ; and was finished on Monday the 5th of the light 
half of Karttika in the year 1300 of Vikrama. 

Of the works mentioned by Afedhara as having been composed 
by him, we have, besides the Dharmampta, No. 10, Jinayajnakalpa, 
in Dr. Buhler’s Collection of 1875-76, and Nos. 9 and 11 have 
been purhased by mo since. At the end of the latter there is a 
PraAisti like the one under notice but much shorter, and most of 
the verses in it are the same as in the other. The work, however, 
was composed in 1292 of Vikrama, that is eight years before the 
commentary on the Dharmamrta. The reigning prince, even 
there was Jaitugideva, son of Devapala of the Pramara race, 
and Asadhara was living at Nalakacchapura, and composed the 
work in the temple of Nemi. 

IDBNTIFIOATION OF BiHIBAVANDINA 

The Sahibavandina, after whose conquest of the country about 
the Sambhar lake, Afedhara emigrated to Malava, must have been 
Shahabuddin Ghori who vanquished Pythuraja, king of Ajmir 
and Delhi, in 1193 a.d., and laid the foundation of the 
Mahomedan empire in India. The two dates given by our 
author correspond to 1236 A. D. and 1244 A. D. When Aifedhara 
left his country he must have been a young man, for he studied 
the doctrines of Jainism and grammar at DhSra. For this 
reason, and also because the fear of religious violence that drove 
him away, must have been excited in the minds of the people 

immediately after the Mahomedan conquest, it appears likely 

« 

that he left the Sambhar country soon after 1193 A. D,; so that 

32 [ B. G. Bhandarkar'a Work*, VoL II ] 
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at the time when he wrote the Tri 9 a$tismfti (No. 11), he mnst 
have been in Malava for about forty-two years. 

MiLAVA PRINCES MENTIONED BY iSSDHARA 

During this time he speaks of three reigning kings of Malava, 
Vijayavarman, whose minister Vilhana was his friend, Arjuna 
during whose reign he went to live at Nalakacchapura and 
whose favourite his son was, and Jaitngideva, the son of Devapala. 
In the list of the princes of Malava hitherto traced, we have the 
name of Arjuna and his latest known date is 1272 Vikrama, i. e., 
1216 A. D. He is therefore the Arjuna spoken of by our author ; 
but he must have died before 1292 Vikrama, sinee Jaitngi was 
the reigning prince in that year. The name of this king as well 
as of his father Devapala have not yet been found elsewhere, 
and the latest prince we know of is Arjuna. The Vijayavarman 
mentioned by Asadhara may have been Jayavarmadeva, the son 
of Yasovarman. This last prince ascended the throne in 1190 
Samvat or 1134 A. D., wherefore it is possible that his son 
Jayavarman was on the throne about 1195 a. d., or 1251 Samvat 
when Asadhara must have been in Dhara. But between 1195 
A.D. and 1211 A.D. —the earliest date of Arjuna—we shall have to 
place two princes at least, Vindhyavarman and Subhatavarman, 
regarding the others as colli^terals holding subordinate power, 
and. the Amusyayana of some of the Inscriptions as a pronominal 
derivative.’ 

SAKALAKIETI’S TATTVIRTHASARADIPAKA. 

No. 294 is Tattvarthasaradlpaka by Sakalaklrti. Sakalaklrti 
was the spiritual head of one of the branches of the sect, and 
suooeeded Padmanandin, as we learn from the Pra^sti at the 
end of the Harivam^, to be hereafter noticed, by Jinadasa who 
was a pupil of Sakalaklrti. 

1 See J^OS, Yol Vll; Prinsep’s Tables; JBBRAS, Vol. I, p. 263; aad 
Oolebrooke's Essays, Ujjain Inscriptions. 
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THE DATE OP BAKALAKIRTI 

Sakalakirti was succeeded by Bhuvauakirti, and a pupil of this 
latter named JnanabhUgana wrote a work entitled Tattvajfiana- 
taranginl, a copy of which has been recently purchased, in 1560 
of the Vikrama era. Subhacandra, the fourth High-priest of the 
sect after Sakalakirti and the second after Jnanabho^pa wrote 
two of his works, as will be stated hereafter, in 1608 and 1613 of 
Vikrama. So that Sakalakirti must have lived about 1520 Samvat 
or 1464 A. D. Sakalakirti wrote many works some of which are 
represented in the present Collection, but more have been pro¬ 
cured since. 

The Tattvarthasaradipaka is divided into twelve chapters. In 
the first we have, after the usual salutations, a statement of the 
seven Tattvas or principles. These are (1) Jiva, (2) Ajlva, (3) 
Asrava, (4) Bandha, (5) Sarhvara, (6) Nirjara, and (7) Mok?a. 
The first four and the seventh have already been explained in 
the preceding pages. Samvara is preventing the Asrava or 
flowing in of the Karman upon the soul by means of the 
Samitis and Guptis explained before ; and Nirjara is the 
destruction of the Karman in two ways, (1) by suffering or 
enjoying its fruit when it is produced (Savipaka), or (2) putting an 
end to it before it matures and brings about the fruit. Those 
who desire final deliverance resort to the latter way and destroy 
their Karman by means of Tapas or austere observances, bodily 
and spiritual. 

Jiva is described as a conscious substance, capable of develop¬ 
ment (Upayoga), imperceptible to the senses, an active agent, 
and as big as the body it animates. He suffers or enjoys the 
fruits of his deeds, goes through a succession of births fai 
consequence of Vidhi (Karman), and becoming perfect through 
the destruction of the Vidhi, soars upwards. He obtains 
knowledge of five kinds.—let, Mati or sensational; 2nd, Sruta, 
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that derived from the sacred books; 3rd, Avadhi*, limited or 
conditioned ; 4th, Manahparyaya, knowledge of what passes in 
the minds of others : 5th, Bodha or Kevala, the highest or 
perfect knowledge. Sensational and revealed knowledge is 
explained at length in the first chapter. The four stages of the 
former, Avagraha, Iha, &c. are explained in a former note. 

feUTAJSlNA OB THE SAOBED UTEBATUBE OF THE JAINA8 

Under the second, the author gives an account of the whole 
sacred literature which I here reproduce :— 

The three grand divisions are Anga, Pfirva, and Angabahya. 

I.—AilQA 

1. Acaraiiga, in which the duties of Tatis or monks are 
given. It contains 18,000 words (Pada.) 

2. SQtrakrtSnga, in which the ways of condoning any 
violation of discipline that may have occurred are 
explained. It contains 36,000 words. 

3. Sthananga, which treats of Dravyas and the things com¬ 
prehended under that category. It is made up of 42,000 
words. 

4. Samavayaiiga, by means of which the divisions of 
Dravya, Ksetra, Kula^ and Bhava are shown by proficient 

1 Avadhiiniliia is the ocular perception of visible objects existing over an 
extent of space, the magnitude of which is determined by the nature or merits of 
the seer. Some gods see all things in the region below heaven up to the end of 
the first Naraka, others up to the end of the second, and so on to the seventh or 
last Naraka; bat in the regions above heaven, they see only up to the end of the 
flag-staff of their cars. The denizens of the Narakas also see things over dis¬ 
tances varying from a Yojana to a Gavyfiti. This power of seeing things over large 
distances is acquired by men who go through austere religious exercises. This 
sort of perceptions is called Avadhi, because it is the perception of things below, 
as in the case of the gods, or of things which have a oeriain definite characteris¬ 
tic, viz., visibility, or perhaps of things over a certain definite or limited extent 
of space.—flrutasAgara’s TattvUrthatfka on Sutras I, 10 and 22 (p. 406} 
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men to be of tbe same number by the same kind of 
calculation. It is made up of 164,000 ■words. 

5. Vyakhyaprajfiaptyahga, containing the ans'wers given 
by the Jinendra to the sixty thousand questions put by 
the Gapadhara, as to whether a Jiva exists or not; com¬ 
posed of 228,000 words. 

6. Jnatrdharmakathahga, containing various religious con¬ 
versations between the Tirthamkaras and Gapadharas ; 
composed of 556,000 words. 

7. Upasakadhyayanahga, in which the vows and duties 
of the lay followers and the righteous course of conduct 
proper for them are detailed by the Gapadharas. It 
contains 1,170,000 words. 

8. Antakrddasahga, in which is given the history of ten 
Kevalins belonging to the system of each of the twenty- 
four Tirthamkaras, who with great courage overcame 
all obstacles and effected the destruction ( Anta) of 
Samsara. It is composed of 2328,000. 

9. Anuttaraupapadikahga, in which is similarly given the 
history of ten Yogins for each Tirthamkara who attained 
to the five highest ( Anuttara ) conditions. It contains 
9,244,000 words. 

10. Prasnavyakarananga, in which the questions of others 
are answered. It has 9,316,000 words. 

11. Yipakasutrafiga, in which the results of the good and 
evil actions of men are explained. It has 18,400,000 
words. 

The total number of words in all the Angas is 41,502,000. 

12. Drstivadanga, in which an account is given of the 
advocates of the theory of action (Kriyavadins) and of 
other things, and which is made up of five classes of 
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treatiflee, viz., (i) Parikarman, (ii) SQtra, (iii) Pratha- 

manuyoga, (iv) POrvagata, (v) Ctllika. 

(i) Parikarman consisting of, 

1. Oandraprajnapti, in which, the lords of the Jinas 
have described the power, motion, and such other 
things relating to the moon, and given the duration 

■ of his life. It has 3,605,000 words. 

2. SnryaprajSapti, containing a similar account of the 
sun. It has 503,000 words. 

3. Jamblldvipaprainapti, containing an account of the 
mountain ranges, land, &c., of Jambudvipa. It 
has 325,000 words. 

4. DvlpavSlrdhiprajnapti, containing an account of 
the innumerable islands, seas, and mountains. It has 
5,236,000 words. 

5. Vyakhyaprajnapti, expounding the nature of the 
six Dravyas, with their qualities and modifications. 
It has 8,436,000 words. 

In all, Parikarman is made up of 18,105,000 words. 

(ii) Sutra, in which men’s being the agents of their 
actions and havirig to suffer or enjoy the fruits, and 
such other things are taught. It contains 8,800,000 
words. 

(iii) Prathamanuyoga, containing 5,000 words and 
explaining the nature of the sixty-three holy persons 
(Salakapnru^as.) 

n.—POEVAS 

(iv) PUrvagata 

1. UtpadapOrva10,000,000 words; treats of the production, 

destruction, and continuance or permanence of Jiva and 

others. 
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2 . AgrSyaijiyapQrva ; 9,600,000 words; expoundB the chief 
things in or the essence of the Ahgas. 

3. VlryapravSdaptlrva; 7,000,000 words; treats of the 
powers and knowledge of the Cakrins, Kevalins, the 
gods, &c. 

4. Astinastipravadaporva; 6,000,000 words ; discusses the 
doctrines about the existence or non-existence of the 
five Astikayas' included under Dravya. 

5. Jnanapravadapurva ; 9,999,909 words ; treats of the 
origin of the five kinds of knowledge and of the three 
kinds of ignorance, and of the persons who possess them, 
etc. 

6. Satyapravadapflrva ; 10,000,006 words ; treats of Vag- 
gupti or the restraint of speech and of agreeable and 
truthful speech, &c. 

7. AtmapravadapUrva ; 260,000,000 words ; treats of the 
agency of the souls, of their suffering and enjoying the 
fruits of their actions, &c. 

8. Karmapravadapurva ; 18,000,000 words ; treats of the 
Karman (works) of men. 

9. PratyakhyanapQrva ; 8,400,000 words; treats of the 
fettered condition of the soul, that condition of the 
Karman in which it begins to produce its effect (Udaya), 
its being inactive (Sama), the shunning of evil, the 
nature of the vows and observances, &c. 

10. VidyanuvadapQrva; 11,000,000 words; treats of the 
eight parts, the reason and others, of Vidyas or systems 
of knowledge. 

1 Jiva and four of tbe five subdivisions of Ajiva, i. e., Fudgala, Dhaima 
and ikSsa, are called Astikilyas. They are so called because they exist in 
time and spread over space. Kala does not extend over space, therefore it is 
not AstikAya. 
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11. KalyS^japflrva ; 260,000,000 words; recounts the blessed 
deeds of the 63 holy persons (§al5kapuru@a.) 

12. 'PrSpavayapOrva: 130,000,000 words; treats of medi¬ 
cine (?) 

13. Kriyavi&llaptirva; 90,000,000 words; treats of metres, 
figures of speech, poetry, arts, the merits (of these), &c. 

14. LokabindusarapOrva; 125,000,000 words; teaches the 
way to deliverance and other things. 

The total number of words in the POrvas is 955,000,005. 

It should be remarked that the Porvas form one of the three 
chief divisions and are thus contrasted with the Angas, but they 
are also regarded as forming one of the subordinate divisions of 
Dyetivada, the twelfth Anga. 

(v) CQlika. 

1. JalagatS ; 20,989,200 words ; walking on water and 
arresting the force of water by means of charms, &c. 

2. Sthalagata; 20,989,200 words; charms and other 
processes (Mantra and Tantra) for walking on land. 

3. Mayagata ; 20,989,200 words ; charms for producing 
magical wonders. 

4. EOpagata ; 20,989,200 words ; teaches the art of assum¬ 
ing various forms, such as that of a tiger, an elephant, &c. 

5. Akafeigata ; 20,989,200 words ; gives the Mantras and 

Tautras tor moving in the sky. 

In all the number of words in the OoIikSs is 104,946,000, 

The total nnmber of words in the last Anga composed by the 
Ganadharas with its five divisions is 1,086,856,005. 

The total number of words in the Jina scipture, consisting of 
the twelve Angas composed by the Gapadharas, is 1,128,358,005. 

The total number of letters contained in all the Padas or words 
uttered by the Jina is 16,348,307,888. 
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In the first Ptlrva there are 10 Vastus or topics, in the second, 
14, in the third 8, in the fourth 18, in the fifth 12, in the sixth 
12, in the seventh 16, in the eighth 20, in the ninth '30, in the 
tenth 15, and in the remaining four 10 each. In all, there are 
195 topics in the fourteen PQrvas. Each of these Vastus or 
topics has twenty PrSbhrtas ; so that the total number of 
Prabhrtas is 3,900. 


III.—ANGABIHTA. 


1. Samayika 

2. Caturvimsatistava 

3. Vandana 

4. Pratikramana 

5. Vainayika 

6. Krtikarman 

7. Da^vaikalika 


8. Uttaradhyayana 

9. KalpavyavahBra 

10. KalpakalpavidhSnaka 

11. Mahakalpa 

12. Pundarlka 

13. Mahapundarlka 

14. Asitikasama 


These fourteen miscellaneous (Praklrijaka) treatises, not 
included in the Angas (Angabahya), were composed for the 
benefit of persons not possessing much intelligence. The total 
number of Padas or words oontained in them is 80,108,175. 


The contents of the succeeding chapters of the TattvarthasSra- 
dipaka are as follows :— 

Chapter II. 1. The nature of the remaining three kinds of 
knowledge. 2. The fourteen Gunasthanas or stages in the develop¬ 
ment of the soul from the lowest, that of an unbeliever and a 
sinful man to the highest, that of a Jina or Kevalin. The three 
kinds of souls (1) Bahiratman, (2) Antaratman, and (.3) Paramatman. 
The ignorant, unbelieving, thoughtless, sinful, worldly man 
belongs to the first class; he who is a believer, is thoughtful, 
and righteous, and is engaged in working out his deliverance, 
belongs to the second ; and those who are delivered to the third. 

Chapter III. Artaraudradhyana, i.e., contemplation of or 
constant thinking about the misery in which one is or the 


33 [ B. G. Bbandarkar’a Works, Vol, 11 ] 
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calamity he has met -with (Arta), and about unjust, cruel, 
unmerciful, and sinful deeds (Raudra) such as killing and stealing. 
This sort of contemplation should be avoided by one who seeks 
deliverance. 

Chapter IV. Dharma^ukladhySna :—DharmadhySna, i.e., 
contemplating in a retired place how and when one shall be free 
from the circle of births (Apaya), by what means one’s mind and 
body will be pure, and Karman be destroyed (Upaya); and the 
nature of the soul (Jiva), of inanimate things (Ajiva), of the 
ripening of the Karman (Vipaka) &c. This Dhyana is of ten 
kinds. Sukladhyana, i.e., externally keeping the body and the 
eye perfectly steady and motionless and restraining the breath ; 
internally (1) contemplating the things included under the 
categories laid down in the sacred books or their names one after 
another, that is, first a Dravya or substance, then its quality or 
modification, or another substance, &c. ; (2) fixing the mind on 
one of these things only. Before, however, one is qualified to 
enter on this Dhyana, he must already have made a great deal of 
progress in holiness and have accustomed himself to the other 
Dhyanas to be mentioned below; and the result of this Dhyana ■ 
is said to be the destruction of all Karman and final deliverance. 

Chapter V. The other Dhy.ana.s necessary for the success of 
the Sukladhyana are (1) Pindastha, (2) Padastha, (3) Rupastha, 
and (4) Ropatlta. The first has what are called five Dharanas, 
i.e., fixing the mind successively on five things. They are (1) 
Parthivi, (2) Agneyi, (3) MaruW, (4) VarunT, and (5) Rupavatl. 
The Yogin should imagine or place before his mind a vast ocean 
of milk, hushed and tranquil, and without waves. He should 
then imagine a lotus with a thousand petals, as big as Jamblldvipa 
and shining like gold, to be situated in the midst of it, and the 
lotus to have a celestial pericarp like a mountain of gold. He 
should conceive a lofty throne resembling the autumnal moon 
to be placed in that pericarp, and should imagine himself as 
sitting at ease on that throne, serene, without desire or 
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hatred, and prepared to conquer his enemy the Karman. Thus 
ends the first DharapS. The Yogin should then imagine a 
shining and beautiful lotus with sixteen petals jutting out, as 
existing in the hollow of his navel. He should contemplate the 
fourteen vowels and am, ah as marked on the sixteen petals, and 
the great Mantra Arharh ) with the dot over the line as shining 
on the pericarp. Then he should imagine a volume of smoke 
arising from the curvilinear r or Repha of the Mantra, then a 
succession of sparks, and then a continuous flame. The flame, 
increasing in intensity, burns the lotus which exists in the heart, 
upside downwards, and which is the product of the eight 
Karmans and has eight petals. He should then imagine fire in 
a triangular shape with the Svastika on its apex, away from 
his body, blown by the wind, and burning brightly with a 
golden flame. The Are from the Mantra burns the body in the 
inside, and this fire from the outside ; and being in flames, the 
body is reduced to ashes and also the lotus in the navel. Thus 
far we have the Agneyl DharapS or the concentration of the 
mind on fire. 

Then the man should imagine wind blowing with the 
violence of a tempest and scattering away the ashes, after which 
he should think of it as becoming still. This is the Maruti Dharapa. 

Then he should contemplate a number of clouds pouring 
down rain in torrents accompanied by thunder and lightning. 
After that he should imagine a stream of water bearing 
the standard of Varuna, beautiful like the crescent of the 
moon and overflowing the sky. With this water, he should 
wash off, in imagination, all the ashes of his body. This is 
Varuni Dharapa. 

Then he should contemplate himself to be in qualities 
like an all-knowing being, free from the seven elements, 
sitting on the throne, adored by the gods, possessing celestial 
excellences, and shining like the Ml moon. 
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The contemplation or DhySna that is effected by using certain 
words or letters is called Padastha. The Yogin should imagine 
lotuses in certain parts of the body with a certain number of 
petals ; and think of the sixteen vowels written on the petals 
of one, the twenty-five cosonants from k to m on those of 
another, and the remaining eight y, r, &c., on those of a third, 
and then sit muttering and contemplating them. He should 
similarly, with a concentrated mind, meditate on the highest 
Mantra Rhrum which according to the various sects, is 
Brahman, Hari, Buddha, Mahesvara, Siva, ^rva, and Mahe^na. 
But it is the all-pervading, all-knowing, serene Jina, the god of 
gods, that stands there, having assumed the form of that 
Mantra. The Yogin should also mutter and meditate on the 
Mantra ha ( f) and on Om ( ^ ) which last he should imagine 
as existing on the pericarp of the lotus of his heart. Om is made 
up of the first letters of the names of the five Paramegthins, Arhat 
or Arahanta, A^rlra or Asarfra ( Kevalin ), Acarya or Airiya, 
TJpadhyaya or Uvajjhaya, and Muni (Sadhu); and it should thus 
be thought of. Again, the Yogin should mutter, imagine as 
drawn on lotuses on his body, and meditate on, the following 
Mantras containing the names of the Paramegthins :— 

01^ I oiwt feigw I onft i 

oiwt I 01^ i 

There are a good many details about such matters into which 
I will not enter. 

Rupasthadhyana is contemplating the Lord Jina, sitting on a 
throne of jewel in the assembly of men who are desirous of 
salvation, surrounded by the twelve Gapas and the eight door¬ 
keepers, possessing infinite greatness, a store of infinite virtues, 
of a celestial body, shining more brilliantly than a Ko^i of suns, 
fanned by excellent chowries, attended on by the gods, free 
from the eighteen blemishes, endowed with all the excellences, 
and exponnding the Dharma. 
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Rflpatitadhyana consists in contemplating the highest form 
of one’s own soul, as immaterial, a store of virtues, and resembling 
the Siddhas between whom and himself there is no specific 
difference. 

Chapter VI.—Dhyanabhavana, which consists in imagining 
oneself as having realized the highest qualities. The Yogin should 
think, “I am a Siddha, I am like a Siddha, I am an enlightened 
soul, I am in infinite bliss, I possess infinite power” &c., (fee. 
There is a long string of such assertions with regard to oneself. 
After this we have some general remarks on contemplation and 
the conditions on which success in it depends. 

Chapter VII.—In this are given the characteristics of the five 
classes of Nirgranthas who are qualified to enter on and practise 
the DhySna of Dharma and Sukla. The names of the five 
classes are (1) Pulaka, (2) Vaku&i, (3) Kusila, (4) Nirgrantha, 
and (5) Snataka. Then are described the five Bhavas or spiritual 
conditions of a man. They are (1) Aupasamika which is of 
two kinds, (2) Kgayika, of nine kinds, (3) Ksayoparamika, of 
eighteen kinds, ( 4) Audayika, of twenty-one kinds, and 
(5) Parinamika, of three kinds. 

The Aupa^mika condition arises from the Karman 
being for a time separated from the soul ; and the purity 
of the latter consequent upon it, is compared to that of 
turbid water which has been purified by its being touched 
with such a thing as the Kataka fruit, the sullying 
matter settling down at the bottom of the vessel containing the 
water. The Kgayika condition is produced by the destruction 
of Karman and is comparable to that of pure water which has 
been separated from the dirty matter and kept in a clean vessel. 
The Ksayopa^mika condition is a mixture of the last two and 
arises from a partial destruction of Karman. It is comparable 
to turbid water that has become partially clean. 
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The Audayika condition arises from the Karman being 
abont to produce its effect, such as taking a soul to the world of the 
gods or lower animals according to his deserts. The Paripamika 
condition is the orginal or natural condition of the soul in¬ 
dependently of his connection with Karman, such as his conscious 
nature. The circumstances under which some of these Bhavas 
arise, and their spiritual effects, as well as their sub-divisions, are 
explained. Then we have the seven Nayas, the points of view or 
principles with reference to which certain judgments are arrived 
at or arrangements made. The DravySrthika and ParySyarthika 
rules mentioned before are divisions of the first of these Nayas. 

Chap. VIII treats of the five divisions of the Ajiva principle. 
Chap. IX, of the Asrava, Chap. X, of the Bandha, Chap. XI, 
of Samvara, and Chap. XII. of NirjarS. 

KABTlKEYANOPRBKSi 

No. 290 is Kftrtikeyanupreksa with a commentary by §ubha- 
candra. The original consists of Prakrit Gathas in the Arya metre 
by Kartikeyasvamin, who is called a Sadhu by the com¬ 
mentator. Subhacandra was the spiritual head of the Balatkara- 
gana which was a branch of the Nandisamgha, and belonged to 
the same line as Kundakundacarya. The succession list is thus 
given:—Padmanandin, Sakala^lrti, Bhuvanaklrti, Jnanabhusana, 
Vijayakirti, Subhacandra. Subhacandra finished, his work 
on the 10th of Magha in the year 1613, of Vikrama. Another 
work by Subhacandra, the Pandava Purana, a copy of which 
has been procured since, was composed, we are told at the end 
of the Manuscript, in 1608 Vikrama. 

CONTENTS OP THE KiSTIKETANUPREKSa 

Anuprekga is thinking, meditation, refiection, study ; and 
there are twelve such Meditations or Studies in the book. I. 
AnitySnupreksa, setting forth the impermanence of everything. 
II. AferapRnuprekga or " the reflection about helplessness, ” 
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In which it is stated that nothing can save man except the three 
jewels. Ill, Samsaranuprekga, in which the unceasing 
succession of births and the miseries the soul has to go through 
are mentioned. IV. Ekatvanuprekga, in which, we are told 
that the soul goes through the circle of existences alone, suffers 
alone, and can be blissful alone. When this is borne in mind, 
everything else becomes unworthy of the soul’s desire. V. 
Anyatvanupreksa, where it is laid down that everything from 
the body downwards, our friends, relations, and possessions, are 
foreign to our soul. VI. Asucitvanuprekga, where we are 
asked to reflect how impure the body with the blood, flesh, and 
other things is, and how in connection with it, the soul becomes 
impure ; therefore we should cease to love the body, and con¬ 
centrate our whole attention on the pure soul. VII. 
Asravanuprek@a, where the nature of Asrava is explained. 
VIII. Saihvaranupreksa, where the mode of resisting the 
operation of the Asrava is explained. IX. Nirjaranuprekga, 
in which the manner of destroying the Karman is given. 
X. Lokanuprekga, in which we have a description of Loka 
and the six kinds of objects contained in it. Loka was not 
created, nor is it supported by any being of the name of Hari 
or Kara, and is, in a sense, eternal. Its area, the upper and the 
lower worlds, the beings existing in it with their different kinds, 
the duration of the lives of gods, beasts, &c., the different kinds 
of bodies made up of light, air, earth, and water, the nature of 
the soul, the three kinds of soul, Bahiratman and others, the 
connection between the soul and Pudgala, the nature of Dravya 
generally, of Kala, &c., are mentioned. XI. DurlabhSnu- 
prekga. The soul dwells in various bodies and for a long time. 
The attainment of the human body, therefore, is a matter of 
great difficulty ; it is more difficult to have a sound and healthy 
body ; and still more to have a sound mind in that sound body ; 
therefore, one should make good use of his life as a human 
being and resort to the three jewels. Even as a god he is not 
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able to go through the whole discipline that is necessary for 
attaining final deliverance. XII. Dharmanuprek@a, in which 
the Dharmas of householders or lay-followers and of the monks 
are given. The first are twelve in number and they are as 
follows :— 

DUTIES OP THE LAY-FOLLOWERS 

I. A Sravaka or lay-follower must be Samyagdarainasuddha, 
i.e., must have faith in the Jaina dispensation and thus be free 
from the faults and defects leading to and arising from unbelief 
and false belief. 

II. He should abstain from wine, flesh, and others. Under the 
expression “ and others ” the commentator puts down assafoetida, 
oil, ghee and water kept in a leathern vessel, honey, butter, 
rice-gruel, nocturnal meal, five kinds of fruit containing insects 
in them such as Udumbara, gambling, intercourse with a 
courtesan or the wife of another man, hunting, theft, onions 
or bulbous roots, other roots, and leaves. These two duties 
appear to be compulsory on all Sravakas. The following are 
optional. 

III. VratadhSrin.—There are SrSvakas who assume three 
kinds of vows ; viz., (i) five Anuvratas, (ii) three Gunavratas, 
and (iii) four Sikgavratas. 

(0 THE ANUVRATAS 

The Anuvratas are the same in name as the MahSvratas of 
the Sramanas or monks, but in some cases interpreted differ¬ 
ently. They are :—1. Not to destroy, or cause, or permit to 
destroy, life. 2. Not to speak about killing, or harshly, or 
abusively, or reveal a secret; but to speak what is agreeable 
and beneficial to all living beings, and what is righteous. The 
commentator quotes a verse in which not to tell a lie is spoken 
of as the second Anuvrata. 3. Not to take a very valuable 
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thing in exchange for one of little value, not to appropriate 
what has been lost by another, to be content with a small gain, 
and not to take what belongs to another without his permission. 
4. To look upon a woman other than one’s wife as a mother, 
a sister, or a daughter. 5. To destroy greed and be content, 
regarding everything as perishable, and to lay down a limit 
beyond which one shall not go in the acquisition of money, 
grain, gold, land, &c. 

(ii) THE QUNAVRATAS 

The Guijavratas are;—I. Digvirati, i.e., to lay down a 
limit beyond which one shall not travel in the different 
directions, or a limit as to the countries one shall visit for the 
acquisition of wealth. II. Anarthavirati, or the avoiding of the 
five evils, viz., (1) ApadhySna, i.e., finding faults in others, 
envying their wealth, casting a glance at their wives, and wit¬ 
nessing their quarrels : (2) Papopade^, or giving advice to 
others in matters concetning agriculture, tending of cattle, 
trade, and such other things and about the union of men and 
women; (3) Pramadacarya, or doing anything without any 
purpose with earth, water, fire, and air, and cutting trees 
uselessly ; (4) Himsadana, i.e., keeping a cat or such other 
destructive animal, dealing in weapons and iron implements 
(such as a spade), keeping (and giving) sealing wax, the residue 
of oil-seeds after they are ground, and other things (i.e., 
according to the commentator, opium, aconite, &c.); and (5) 
Du^sruti, i.e., hearing read the Sastras which delude (such as 
Bharata, BhSgavata, &c.), and works containing buffoonery, and 
teaching the art of subduing others to one’s will by means of 
charms, and books on erotics; and hearing others vilified. 
III. Bhogopabhogaparimana, or regulating one’s enjoyment of 
food, betel-nut and leaves, clothes, &c., according to one’s 
means. 

34 [ B, Gt. Bhandukai’a Wotka, Vol. XI ] 
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(iif) THE ilKSiVlATAS 

The Sikeavratas are :—1. SamSyika, which consists in 
sitting or standing as long as may be convenient in a quiet place 
in the morningt noon, and evening, with the body motionless, 
the hands folded, the senses restrained, all sinful thoughts 
expelled, and the mind concentrated on the words of the Jina, 
absorbed in the contemplation of one’s own pure or highest 
nature, and reflecting on the hidden sense of the VandanO, (i.e., 
according to the commentator, the names of the five Paramegthins, 
and the words, images, and temples of the Jinas, together with 
prostrations and other movements that are made in pronouncing 
the formulas containing their names ). 2. Progadha' or Posaha, 
i. e., to observe a fast or eat once only or one dish only on the 
two holy days (the 8th and the 14th of each fortnight), after 
having given up bathing, unguents, ornaments, company of 
women, odours, incense, lights, &c., and assumed renunciation as 
an ornament. 3. Atithisamvibhaga, i. e., giving food, medicine, 
knowledge, and protection from danger to the three classes of 
persons worthy of the gifts (viz., first, a believer who has assumed 
the great vows, next, a believer who has assumed the Sravaka 
vows, and lastly, a simple believer ). 4. De^vakSsika, which 
consists in drawing closer or contracting every day the limits 
already laid down (in accordance with the Gnnavratas ) to the 
range of one’s travels and to tho enjoyment of the objects of the 
five senses, and doing the same with clothes and the other things 
enjoyed, in order to destroy greed and. desire and avoid sin. 

SiMAYIKAVRATA 

IV. SamSyikavratadharin ig one who with a serene heart 
makes Kayotsarga, i. e., abandons his love for his body, turns the 

1 This word is one of the seTeral instances in which tho Jamas have given 
Sanskrit forms to Prakrit words instead of finding the original Sanskrit words of 
which they are corruptions and usinpthcm. The word in the Gatha is Posaha, 
which without doubt, is tlie Pali Uposatha and the Sanskrit Upavasatha, 
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hands twelve times,' prostrates himself twice, bows his head 
four times, reflects on his own pure nature, or the image of 
Jina, or the highest syllable, and contemplates the various effects 
of Karman. These movements of the hands and the prostrations 
are, it appears, to be made while pronouncing the five formulas 
given before ( s rft gg g iuf , &c.) 

PR08ADHAVBATA 

V. Prosadhavratadharin is he who on the 7th and 13th of each 
fortnight, going to a Jaina temple in the afternoon, and performing 
some ceremonies, undertakes to observe a fast, so as to abstain 
from eating, drinking, tasting, and licking, abandons all 
household occupation, passes the whole night in meditations 
about Dharma, rises early in the morning, goes through all the 
ceremonies, passes the day in the study of the Scriptures, per¬ 
forms the VandanS, passes the night in the same way, goes 
through the VandanS again next morning and the ceremony of 
worship, feeds guests belonging to the three classes ( mentioned 
before, viz., a monk, a believer who has assumed certain vows, 
and a simple believer) and then dines himself. 

THE OTHER DUTIES 

VI. He is SacittaVirata who does not eat a leaf, fruit, bark, 
root, and tendril which have life. 

VII. A Nisivirata Sravaka is one who abstains from eating, 
drinking, &c., at night, and does not cause others to eat, drink, &c. 

VIII. A Brahmavratin Sravaka is one who has no desire for 
any woman. 

IX. He is Tyaktarambha who does not enter upon any under¬ 
taking nor causes others to do so. 

X. A Nirgrantha SrSvaka is one who has freed himself from 
attachment to anything internal or external, considering it a sin. 

1 This expression has been variously explained by the commentator. 
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XI. That SrSyaka is Antimananavirata who goes through his 
household affairs not through a feeling of pleasure, but because 
they must be gone through. 

XII. He is UddistSharavirata who eats the proper sort of 
food given to him by others without his asking for it, and free 
from the nine faults of being prepared, caused to be prepared, 
or wished for by the mind, speech, or body. 

THE TEN DDTIEB OP MONKS 

The author next proceeds to describe the ten duties of monks. 
They are these :—1st, Uttama Ksamft or perfect forbearance ; 
2nd, Uttama Mardava, perfect humility ; 3rd, Arjava or pei’fect 
simplicity; 4th, Saucatva, perfect purity or freedom from greed ; 
5th, Satya or veracity ; 6th, Saihyama, or acting in a manner 
not to occasion the destruction of life ; 7th, Tapas, or bodily 
mortification and purificatory exercise; 8th, Tyaga or renunciation 
of palatable food, furniture, and house ; 9th, Akiihcanya or 
renunciation of all attachment for a living or dead thing and of 
worldly affairs ; and 10th, Brahmacarya or chastity. Then are 
mentioned some virtues that a believer should realize ; and 

thus ends the twelfth Anuprekga. 

« 

A cOlika and the twelve kinds of tapas 
\ 

Then follows a CQlika in which the twelve hinds of Tapas 
are explained. They are :—1, Ana&ina ; 2, Avamodarya ; 
3, Vrttiparisamkhyana ; 4, RasaparitySga ; 5, Viviktaiiayyasana ; 
6, Kayakle6a ; 7, PrSyascitta, which is of ten kinds ; 8,'Vinati, 
of five kinds; 9, Vaiyavrtya ; 10, Svadhyftya ; 11, Kayotsarga ; 
12, Dhyana. Under the sixth Dharma or duty given above viz., 
Saihyama, come the Samitis, and the other requisites, mentioned 
in other treatises, come under one or other of the ten modes of 
Tapas. The Dhyana which is the twelfth kind of Tapas is here 
of the same kind as that described by Sakalakirti, and very 
often the same words are used in both the treatises in explaining 
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its nature. The first six modes of Tapas constitute the Bshya 
or external ” Tapas ; and the rest, the “ internal ” or spiritual 
Tapas. 

PRAfiNOTTABOPlSAEiOiRA 

No. 305 is Prasnottaropfisakacara by Sakalaklrti, It is written 
in the form of questions from a pupil and their answers by the 
teacher, and contains an exposition of the duties of householders or 
!§ravakas. These duties, we are told, were first of all laid down in 
the seventh Anga Upasakadhyayana, which was composed by the 
Ganadhara Vfsabha (sena) after he had learnt the subject from 
the first Jina. Subsequently each successive Tlrthamkara taught 
the Anga, and last of all it was taught by Mahavlra and Gautama 
and then by Sudharma, JambQSvamin, Vigpu and other Munis 
who knew the twelve Angas. But in the course of time when 
man’s life became short and his intellect narrow, the Angas, 
PUrvas and other sacred works were lost. Then the great Yatis 
Kundakundacarya and others taught the duties of householders; 
and the knowledge traditionally handed down from them, 
Sakalaklrti proposes to avail himself of in the composition of 
his treatise. As these duties of the Sravabas have already been 
given, I need not examine the present Manuscript further. 

TWO WORKS ON THE RITUAL 

No. 291 is Jinasamhita, in which the modes of worshipping 
the Jinas, constructing temples, consecrating images, &c., are 
explained. It is put in the old form of the Ganadhara Gautama 
speaking to the king of Magadha. 

No. 293 is a work of the same sort, but cast in the form of the 
ceremonial Prayogas of the Brahmans. The author is 
Srutasagara, the writer of another work, the TattvRrthadipika, 
which will be noticed in the next Report. 

feOTASiGARA AND HIS DATE 

^rutasSgara was, as stated at the end of the work, the pupil 
of Vidyanandin who was the successor as High-priest of . 
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Dervendrakirti. Devendrakirti’s predecessor was Padmanandin. 
In a work entitled Sndar^nacarita by Nemidatta, Simhanandin 
is represented as Nemidatta’s teacher, and as the pupil of 
MallibhQgapa, the successor of Vidyanandin. Srutasagara who 
is also mentioned must have been a fellow-student of Malli- 
bhfisapa. Nemidatta wrote another work called SrlpSlacarita, 
a copy of which we have in the present Collection (No. 310) 
in Samvat 1585. Here he gives the following succession list:— 
1. Padmanandin, High-priest of the Sarasvatiya Gaccha of 
the Mola Samgha ; 2 Devendrakirti; 3 Vidyanandin ; 4 Malli- 
bhosaria. Simhanandin, the author’s teacher, was the pupil of 
this last. Nemidatta represents himself as “ devoted to the 
service of Srutasagara and other Yatis.” So that Srutasagara’s 
literary activity must be referred to about the year 1550 
Samvat or 1494 A. D. 

SOTRAS ON JAINISM BY UMiSViTI 

As a further authority for the explanation of the doctrines 
of the Digambara Jainas here attempted, I [ may refer to ] 
the entire SQtras of the system composed by Umasvati or 
Umasvamin, two copies of which I have procured since the above 
was written. These Sutras are alluded to by Madhava in his 
account of the Jaina sect and also a Vftti on them by Yogadeva, 
a Manuscript of which was purchased by me about a year ago. 
Umasvati appears to be an old author and two other Vrttis on his 
Sotras by Pajyapada and Vidyanandin are mentioned by 
Yogadeva. 

LEGENDARY LITEBATUEB 
PADMAPUEINA 

No. 301 is a Manuscript of the PadmapurRna by Ravisena. 
Dr. Blihler’s Collection of 1875-76 contains a Hindi version of 
it (No. 632), and this is the original Sanskrit. The Purapa 
contains the story of Rama and Havana, and, as in other cases. 
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was first communicated by Mahavira to his Qaijadhara 
Indfibhati (Gautama), from whom it passed to Sudharma and 
thentta to Jambnsvamin. This last communicated it to Prabhava 
and ha to Kirti, and Kirti to Anuttaravagmin. Ravi^ena got a 
ManuSbript of the work as composed by the last and wrote 
his Eathayana. At the end the same thing is stated in other 
words. Indrabhati taught the Purana as he learnt it from 
Mahavira, and it was published by TJttaravagmin the pupil of the 
grand pupil of Jambusvamin. Annttarav5gmin is, it will be 
seen, here called Uttaravagmin. Ravigena was the pupil of 
Laksmanasena and he of Divabarayati. Divakara was the pupil 
of IndragurU. 

DATE OF THE COMPOSITION OP PADMAPURANA 

Ravigena composed this Puraiia when one thousand two 
hundred years and one-half of the fourth after that, had elapsed 
since VardhamSna attained to perfection, i. e., in 1204 of the 
era of Mahavira’s Nirvana. From the Digambara Pattavali, 
two copies of which exist in Dr. Buhler's Collection of 1875-76 
(Nos. 628 and 629), it appears plain that though the Digambaras 
refer the birth of Klhg Vikrama to 470 A. Vira., they place the 
beginning of his reign and consequently the epoch of the era 
eighteen years later, i.e., in 488 A. Vlra., and calculate their 
dates in accordance with that.—So that 1204 A. Vir., corresponds 
to 716 Vikrama or 660 a.d., while if we take 470 A. Vir., as the 
initial date of the Vikrama era, it corresponds to 734 Vikrama 
or 678 A.D. 

JINASENA’S ADIPDRANA 

No. 288 is a Manuscript of the AdipurSna, a work by 
Jinasena. It contains an account of Vrgabba, the first 
Tirthamkara. 

THE AUTHOR’S DATE 

Jinasena wrote another work entitled Harivamsa; and a 
verse occurring at the end of it, in which he gives the date of 
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its composition as 705 Saka corresponding to 783 A. D., has 
been given by me in my Early History of the Deccan.’ The 
ParSi^a, we are told, was first narrated by the first Jina to 
Bharata through his Ganadhara Yf^bhasena, and by Qantama, 
the Gapadhara of Mahavira the last Tirthaihkara, to Srepika. 
From Gantama it passed on to Sndharma, from him to 
Jambosvamin, and so on throngh a continuons line of teachers 
and pnpils to Jinasena. 

PREFIOUS JAINA AUTHORS MENTIONED BT JINASENA 
In the introduction Jinasena speaks of the following authors 
in terms of praise :— 

1. Siddhasena, who was a lion to the elephants in the 
shape of opponents in argumentation. 

2. Samantabhadra, who with the thunderbolt of his words 
shattered to pieces the mountains in the shape of false 
doctrines. 

3. Sridatta, who acted the lion in the destruction of the 
elephants in the shape of his opponents. 

4. Yasobhadra, the mention of whose very name was 
sufficient to humble the pride of a whole assembly of 
learned men. 

5. PrabhRcandra, who by 'his Candrodaya delighted the 
worlds.—In a marginal note the full name of the work 
is given as Nyftyakumudacandrodaya. 

6. Sivakoti, by means of whose words the world resorting 
to the four -ways of deliverance becomes happy.—The 
work here alluded to is called BhagavatyErEdhanR- 
catustaya- 

7. Ja^Rcarya.—In a marginal note Simhanandin is given 
as his proper name. 


1 Tdluine HI of this Edition, p. 89, footnote 8; page 66, footnote 2, of the 
Edition of 1896. [N.B.U.]. 
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8. ESnabhikgu, the bright jewels of whose words, agree¬ 
ing as they did with the Dharmasfltras, attained the 
form of Kathalamkara.—Probably he was the author 
of a work called Blathaiaiiikara. 


9. Deva, called Dovamuni in a marginal note, theTirtham- 
kara of all authors, the Tlrtha or holy water of whose 
words wash away the dirt in the shape of the flaws in 
the speech of learned men- 


10 . 

11 . 

12 . 


Akalanka 

Srlpala 

Patrakesarin 


whose merits adorn the bosom of learned 
- men like a necklace, when fully 
apprehended by the heart. 


Akalaiika is praised by all subsequent writers, and he is 
spoken of as having defeated the Bauddhas in argument. 


13. Vadisiriiha, than whose learning, dialectic skill, and 
clearness of exposition could go no further, 

14. Virasena, the teacher of Jmasena and an eminent dialec¬ 
tician who obtained the title of Bhatt^raka and was the 
author of glosses ( Upanibandhas ) on the Siddhiintas, 
in whom learning and a knowledge of the world were 
combined, and who could speak like the god of speech 
himself. 


15. Jayasenaguru, author of Vagarthasaihgraha. 


Jinasena uses in one place puns on the words Brhatkatha, 
Lambha, and Gunadhya, and in another quotes a definition of 
poetry given by some writer, and expressing his dissent, 
gives his own. At the beginning of the chapter there is an 
interesting passage containing the refutation of the doctrine of 
a Creator, in which objections of the nature of those considered 
and answered in the first Pada of the Second Chapter of 
Samkaracarya’s Bhasya on the Vedanta Sutras are brought 
forward against that doctrine. 

35 [a G. Bhandarkar’a Works, Vol. II] 
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THE FIFTY-THREE RITES 

In chapters XXXVIII—XL are described the fifty-three 
rites or ceremonies to bo performed from conception to death, 
a good many of which correspond to those of the Brahmans and 
have the same names, such as Garbhadhana, NSmakarana, Caula, 
Upaniti, Vivaha, &c. Fires, Mantras, and other things are 
admitted, but the Mantras arc not those of the Brahmans but 
others newly composed. Jinasena professes to follow in this part 
of his work the seventh Afiga or the Upasakadasanga. Out of 
the forty-seven chapters of this Purana, the last five were 
written by Gunabhadra, the pupil of Jinasena, who also wrote 
the second part or Uttarapurana, of which No. 289 is a copy. 

THE UTTARAPURANA BY GUNABHADRA 

The Uttarapnrapa contains an account of the other Tlrtham- 
karas down to Vardhamana the last. 

At the end there is a long and valuable Prasasti already 
brought to notice by Mr. K. B. Pathak in the Indian Antiquary, 
and by myself in the Early History of the Deccan.' 

PRABASTI AT THE END 

In the beginning we are told that “ the line ( of teachers and 
pupils ) known by the name of Sena was the place in the ocean 
of the MQlasamgha, where were found bright jewels in the 
shape of great men. In that line flourished Virasena Bhattaraka, 
the leader of the army of Vira ( Mahavira ), who frightened 
away all elephants in the shape of opponents in argumentation. 
In him Jfiana and Caritra assumed, as it were, a bodily form, 
and he shone to confer benefits upon those who were his 
disciples. Wonderful it is that the sun-lotuses of the faces of 

1 Volume III of this Edition, p. 96, footnote 2 ; page 69, footiiotn 2 of the 
Edition of 1896. The full text of the Prasasti is given at pp. 126-430 of the 
Original Report. [N. B. U.] 
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princes who prostrated themselves ( at his feet ) while going 
round him, bloomed and looked beautiful by means of the 
rays of the moon in the shape of the nails of his toes. The 
monks expound the Siddhibhtipaddhati (‘ the way to the 
region of perfection ’) to others, though there is a difficulty at 
every step, after having studied his commentary.” It thus 
appears that Virasena composed a commentary on a work 
entitled SiddhibhQpaddhati. 

Virasena was followed by Jinasena. The king Amoghavarga 
prostrated himself at his feet and considered himself 
to have been purified, when he did so. Jinasena 
was a man of great learning, and masterly in the 
refutation of the views of opponents, knew the exact truth 
as regards the Siddhantas, was skilful in telling stories, solved 
knotty points in books, and was a poet of a high order. He had 
a colleague of the name of Dasaratha in whose “ perspicuous 
words the true import of all the Hastras shone as clear as an 
image in a mirror, and could at once be apprehended even by 
children. ” Gur.iabhadra of a world-wide fame was the pupil of 
these two. He knew the truth, as well as the works which 
expound it, and his mind was matured by his resolutely going 
through the Siddhantas which contain information on all the 
minor branches of learning. Ho devoted himself to the practice 
of Tapas, and his words dispelled the darkness in the heart of 
men. 

The revered Jinasena, the author of glosses on the 
Siddhantas, composed “ the life of Furu ” (Kgabhacarita), in 
which there are instances of all metres and figures, which sots 
forth the doctrines of all the Sastras incidentally, is calculated 
to put to shame all other poems, and is worthy of being read 
even by the learned.—Whether the glosses meant were those 
contained in his Furanas or were separate treatises does not 
clear.—The work left incomplete by Jinasena was 


appear 
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completed by Gupabhadra, who -was obliged to have recourse to 
brevity on account of the long time that had already elapsed ; 
and consequently his portion does not contain details. The 
reader of this Purana will learn the nature of the fettered 
condition of the soul with its causes and effects, will know 
what are good deeds and what evil deeds, and will see that 
there is such a thing as final deliverance and a way that leads 
to it. His faith will increase and he will learn how the Asrava 
or flowing in of Karman is prevented and how its Nirjara or 
destruction is effected. Therefore this PurSna should be 
explained to others, heard, read by those who long for deliverance, 
thought about, worshipped, transcribed, and caused to be 
transcribed. Lokasena who was the chief of Gunabhadra’s 
disciples, obtaining influential assistance, succeeded in having 
his teacher’s instructions as regards this Parana acted up to 
always by respectable people.—The instructions meant must be 
those expressed in the last sentence. 

DATE OF THE CONSECRATION OF THE PURANA 

This holy Purana containing the essence of all the Sastras 
was consecrated by the best among the faithful and worshipped 
on Thursday the 5th ( of the light half ) of AKadha in the year 
820 of the Baka king, the cyqlic year being Piiigala.—This 
was the current year, and 819 was the past year.—At that time 
Akalavarpa of fair fame who had destroyed all his enemies was 
ruling over the whole earth. His “war elephants had on the 
one side drunk the waters of the Ganges and, as if their thirst 
had not been quenched, had on the other, resorted to the dense 
forest of sandal trees, open to the gentle breezes blowing from 
over the waves of the ocean, a forest into the shade of which the 
rays of the sun did not penetrate.” The goddess of prosperity 
tormented in all her previous abodes, found a happy resting 
place in his bosom. And Lokaditya alias CellapatSka was 
governing the province of Vanavasa at Bankapura which was 
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named by his father after himself. He belonged to the 
Padmalaya family, -was the son of Cellaketana and younger 
brother of Celladhvaja, and encouraged the growth of Jainism.— 
Then follow a few laudatory verses but we have had enough 
of that sort of matter. 

IDENTIFICATION OF TEE PRINCES MENTIONED IN THE PRA^ASTI 

The princes Amoghavarga and Akalavarga mentioned in this 
Prasasti belonged to the Ea^ti'^kata dynasty which ruled over 
the Deccan, and here as elsewhere we have evidence of the 
great power of the family and the large extent of territory 
over which it ruled. The dates of the former occurring in 
Inscriptions are Saka 775, 787 (which is represented as the 
fifty-second year of his reign), and 799. Jinasena who is spoken 
of as having been adored by the prince wrote his Harivaihsa as 
has already been stated in Saka 705, when Vallabha, son of 
Kr?na, whom I have identified with Govinda II, was on the 
throne. Amoghavar§a must have succeeded his father Govinda 
III in Saka 735 ; so that Jinasena lived at least 30 years after 
the completion of his HarivainKi and may have lived longer. 
Akalavarsa’s other dates are Saka 797 and 824. There must be 
some mistake as regards the former, if his father’s date 799, 
which occurs in an Inscription in one of the Kanheri caves, is 
correct.' The Prasasti represents him as reigning in Saka 820 

1 At the end of the Digumbara lesccosion of the FraaaottaraiatnamMikSl, 
Amoghavarsa is represented to have abdicated the throne through the growth of 
the religious sentiment, so that the inconsistency noticed in the text is to be 
accounted for by supposing that his son Akalayarw was the actual sovereign in 
^aka 797 and 799, but as Amoghavar^ was not dead though he had ceased to 
concern himself with State aflairs, his name is mentioned in the KJlnhen Inscrip¬ 
tion as tho reigning sovereign in the latter year. The stanza referred to in the 
Prasnottaramiilika, a copy of which 1 have recently procured, is as follows:— 
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which is perfectly consistent with the date 824. In ^aka 820, 
wo gather that Gunabhadra the pupil of Jinasena and the 
continuator of his work was not living, and it was his pupil 
Lokasena who consecrated the Parana. So that, supposing 
Jinasena to have lived for about ten years after Amoghavarsa’s 
accession, i.e., up to Saka 745, the interval of 75 years between 
Saka 745 and 820 is not too long for his pupil Gunabhadra and 
Gunabhadra’s pupil Lokasena. 

There are Inscriptions of the times of Amoghavarga and 
Akalavarsa in which Bankeyarasa and Samkaragap^a of the 
Cellaketana family are represented as ruling over the province 
of BanavSsi as their feudatories. The latter of these is probably 
the prince spoken of in our Prasasti. 

Another work of Gunabhadra entitled Atm5nus5sana has 
recently been discovered and a copy of it purchased for 
Government. Gunabhadra is there also called the pupil of 
Jinasena. 

At the end of No. 288 the copyist gives a succession list of 
the High-priests of his sect which is as follows :—1 Subha- 
candradeva who belonged to the line of Kundakundacarya, to 
the Sarasvatlgaccha, Balatkaragana, Nandyamnaya, and 
Malasamgha ; 2 Jinacandrade;ra ; .3 Prabhacandradeva ; 4 

Candrakirtideva ; 5 Devendrakirli. The last was living in 
Samvat 1674 when the Manuscript was transcribed by his 
pupil Bsabhadasa. 

BlNTICARITA BY SAKALAKIRTI 

No. 309 is Santinathacarita or the life of the Tirthamkara 
Santinatha by Sakalakrrti. In the beginning the author offers 
his salutations to or adores the following:— 

THE PARAMESTHINS 

1. The Tirthaiiakaras, some by name, and the rest 
generally. 
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2. The SiddhaSi who are delivered from their enemieSt 
the Karmans, are poBsessed of the eight virtues, have 
ascended to the highest top of Loka, are free from all 
misery, and enjoy infinite bliss. 

3. The AciTryas, who go through the five courses them¬ 
selves, and take their pupils through them. These 
five courses are Dar&mScara, Jnanacara, Tapaacara, 
Caritracara, Viryacara.—These the reader will re¬ 
member are mentioned by Kundakundacarya, and are 
given in a marginal note in this Manuscript. 

4. Pathaka-munis or Upfidhyayas, as they are usually 
called, who study the Angas, Purvas, and Prakirnakas 
to attain perfection and teach them to their pupils ; 
and who are familiar with the twelve Angas. 

5. Sadhus, who by difficult and terrible Tapas, and by 
means of the three jewels, walk by the path which 
leads to deliverance and are at all times absorbed in 
Yoga (mental concentration). 

These are called the five Paramegthins. 

THE KEVALINS 

6. All the Ganadharas from Vj-gabhasena to Gautama who 
composed the holy twelve Angas for the benefit of 
those who wish to be delivered. 

7. Sudharmacarya, the possessor of pure knowledge 
(Kevalavagama) who like a cloud rained down the 
nectar of Dharma. 

8. .Tambusvamin who, even in his boyhood, killed by the 
sword of bis asceticism the enemies, desire and 
delusion. 

THE 6RUTAKEVALINS 

9. The five Srutakevalins Visnu, Nandimitra, Aparajita, 
Govardhana, and Bhadrabahu. They were called by 
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that generic name, becanse they -were conversant with 
the whole of the sacred lore. 

THE sOBIS 

10. The Saris, Visakhacflrya and others. 

THE KAVIS 

The Kavis, viz.— 

11. KundakundScarya 

12. Akalahka, the great dialectician 

13. Samantabhadra 

14. PQjyapada 

15. N emicandra who was familiar with the Siddhantas 

16. Prabhacandra 

17. Jinasena 

It will thus be seen that there are among the Digambara 
Jainas five classes of persons deserving of adoration, viz.,—I, 
the five Paramesthins ; II, the Kevalins, Gautama and his two 
successors; III, the five Srutakevalins ; IV, the SOris; V, the 
Kavis. The Kavis are later writers of repute, and undoubtedly 
historical personages. According to the fifth Gaths of the 
Pravacanasara, the Gapadharas form the third of the five groups 
included under Paramestins.i But these groups of the 
Paramesthins seem to be ideal and were suggested by the actual 
Tirthamkara Mahavira, his Gapadhara Gautama, and the 
Srutakevalins Visnu and others. They figure in all the 
formulas repeated at the time of Jina worship. 

PiB§VANiTHACABITA BY THE SAME AUTHOR 

Another work of Sakalakirti, the Parsvanathacarita, of which 
No. 303 is a copy, contains in the introduction verses 
of the same nature as the above, some of them being 
identical. The Manuscript was transcribed in Samvat 1662 
or 1605 A. D., at Maharotha during the reign of 
Akbar and of a dependent native prince of the name of 
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RSyasila. It was finished on the 5th of the light half of 
Bhadrapada. 

The succession list of High-priests of the Sarasvati 
Gaccha of the Balatkaragana of the Malasamgha, belonging to the 
line of Kundakundilcarya is thus given :—1 Padmanandin, 2 
Subhacandra, 3 Jinacandra, 4 Pra1)hacandra. The second pupil 
of this last was Ratnakirti; his pupil Bhnvanaklrti; and his, 
Dharmakirti and Visrilakirti. Lakgmicandra was the pupil of the 
last, and was perhaps the head priest of some branch of the sect; 
for w'o have the expression Tatpaftc used after him. So then we 
have this part of the list thus :—1 Laksmicandra, 2 Sahasrakirti, 
3 Nemicandra, 4 Yasalikirti. From Ratnakirti downwads, each 
of these has the title of Mandaliicarya. Then follows the 
genealogy of Nlvai, wife of Main, who was a follower of the last 
priest and who caused the Manuscript to be written. 

JINADASA’S HARIVAMSA 

Nos. 314 and 315 are copies of a work entitled Harivamsa by 
Jinadasa, pupil of Sakalakirti. In the introduction Jinadasa 
says that these legendary histories were communicated by Vira 
to Gautama, and thence they tiassed to Sudharma, Jambasvamin, 
Vidyucara, Ktrti, Anuttaravid, Ravisena, and Jinasena in 
succession. Ravisena’s Prabhava is here called Vidyucara, and 
Anuttaravagmm, Anuttai-avid. It will be seen that Ravisena is 
here placed chronologically before Jinasena, and that is the 
conclusion wo have arrived at from the dates occurring in their 
works. No. 314 was transcribed in Samvat 1654 and finished on 
Thursday the 10th of the light half of Pansa. It was caused to 
be transcribed by Ksemacandra, the pupil of Candrakirti, the 
successor of Prabhacandra, High-priest of the Balatkaragana and 
Sarasvatlgaccha of the Nandisarhgha which was a branch of the 
Mulasamgha. 

No. 310 is Sripalacarita by Nemidattayati which has already 
been noticed. It was composed by the author in Samvat 1585 


36 [ E, G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. II ] 
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in the temple of Adijina, in the town of PttrpasS which was 
situated in the country of Malava. 

JiVAMDEAEABylUICARITA BY BUBHACANDRA 

The Jivamdharasvamicarita (No. 292) was composed by 
Subhacandra in Vikrama 16—. There is a misreading in the 
verse in consequence of which the figures in the units and tens 
places cannot be made out. In the introduction the author 
mentions Pojyapada, Samantabhadra, Akalaiika, Jinasena. 
JnanabhQ§ana and Subhacandra. There is a Pra&ieti of the 
copyist at the end but a portion of the leaf is torn off ; and so it 
cannot be properly made out. 


SUBHAUMACARITA BY RATNACANDRA 

No. .313 is Subhaumacarita by Ratnacandra. Subhanma is 
the future Tirthamkara. At the end of the work we have a suc¬ 
cession list. First of all in the Sarasvata Gaccha of the Mula- 
samgha there was a Muni of the name of Kundakunda who 
belonged to the school of Simaifadhara. In his line flourished (1) 
Padmanandin, whose successors were (2) Sakalakirti, and (3) 
Bhuvanakirti. Then we have two Mandalacaryas, the first of 
whom was Ratnakirti, the fellow-student of Bhuvanakirti, and 
the second or his successor Tasahklrti. In the line of this last 
flourished Gupacandra who was succeeded by Jinacandra, the 
leader of the Balatkaragana. He was followed by Sakalacandra 
and after him came Ratnacandra, who is spoken of in the present 
tense since it was he who composed the work. 

date op the composition of SUBHAUMACARITA AND 

THE HISTORY OP THE AUTHOR 


The composition of the work was finished on Thursday, the 
5th of the light half of Bhadrapada, in Samvat 1683, in a 
temple of ParsvauBtha situated on the banks of the Ganga at- 
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P3,(alipiitra in the country of Magadha, during the reign of 
Salem Sah, the lord of all Mleneccha kings. Assistance was 
given in the composition of the Subhaumacarita by Tejapala, 
son of Dhanaraja, and Hemarija, son of Re@a, who belonged 
to the Khapdelavala line and were the followers and pupils of 
Divijendrakirti (Dvije), the successors of Candrakirti, who 
himself followed Prabhacandra. In a marginal note it is stated 
that these High-priests belonged to the Delhi establishment, 
(“ were the occupants of the Delhi throne ” ). Teja belonged 
to the Gotra of Saumanya and Hema to the Pattani Gotra and 
lived in a city of the name of Pattana. Ratnacandra had come 
(to Magadha) on a pilgrimage to Sammedacala accompanied by 
Jayaklrti, son of Jaganmalla, Kamalakirti, KalySna, Kacara, 
Kanhaji, and Bhogidasa. Ratnacandra, son of a merchant 
named Mahl of the Bhuyada caste and his wife Campa, com¬ 
posed the work [then]. 

Of all the Sravakas who adore the Khapglelavalas, 
Agravalas, Danis and Jaisavalas, the assistance rendered 
by Tejapala son of Dhanaraja Kesin, was the most 
valuable, in so far as everything needed was provided. 
Ileniaraja, the lord of Hamlrde, together with his nephew 
Hira, caused this (work) to be written. Blessing be to 
Mahgala, the son of the merchant Hema, who lived in the 
town of Saga (Sagava(.lanara) situated in the province of 
Vagvara (Vagada) ! Rajasimha and Amara, the sons of 
Krgnadasa Bahuana (Cahuapa?) of the Kgatriya race, Bhima 
and others(i') and Hemakirti raised Ratnacandra the author of 
this work to the pontifical chair.—In a marginal note Salem 
Sah’s other name is given as .Tehangir, so that the Mogal 
Emperor during whose reign Ratnacandra wrote hie work, was 
Jehangir the eon of Akbar who reigned from 1605 A. D. to 
1627 A. D. The date 1683 Saiiivat, the month being Bhadrapada 
(September-October), corresponds to 1626 a. d. 
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TRADITIONAL HISTORT OF THE JAINA SACRED LITERATURE 
FROM A DIGAMBARA PATTiFALI 

We have seen that Ravisena, Jinasena, Sakalaklrti and others 
speak of the sacred lore as having passed from Gautama to 
Sudharma, thence to JambQsvAmin, and so on in regular 
succession. This means that Jainism had no written books for a 
long period after the foundation of the religion. But the tradition 
as regards this matter is fully given in the PattSvali mentioned 
before (No. 629 of 1875-76) on the authority of old Prakrtit 
Gathas which are there quoted. It is to the following effect:— 

After Mahavira’s NirvApa three Zevalins flourished. They 
were (1) Gautama who lived for 12 years ; (2) Sudharma who 
also lived for 12 years ; and (3) JambUsvamin who taught the 
creed for 38 years. 

Then there were five Srutakevalins : 1, Vignunandin for 14 
years; 2, Nandimitra for 16 ; 3, AparAjita for 22; 4, 

Govardhana for 19 ; and 5, BhadrabAhu for 29. These knew 
the eleven Ai'igas and the fourteen Porvas by heart. But 
this statement does not occur in the Gathas ; it is made by 
the Hindi commentator. It is however in every way in 
keeping with the whole tradition and with the name Sruta- 
kevalin ; and Sakalaklrti confirms it in the PrasnottaropAsaka- 
cara, as we have seen. Then followed eleven persons who know 
ten PUrvas by heart. Their names and dates I give below. It 
will be seen that the last Brutakevalin ceased to be in 162 A. Vir. 

dabapOrvadhseins 

1 Visakhacarya, A. Vlr. 162. 6 SiddharthacArya, A. Vir. 247. 

2 Prog^ilacarya, A. Vir. 172. 7 Dhi-tisonacarya, A. Vir. 264. 

3 Kgatriyacarya, A. Vir. 191. 8 VijayAcarya, A. Vir. 282. 

4 JayasenAcarya, A. Vir. 208. 9 Buddhiliiigacarya.A.Vir. 295. 

5 NagasenAcArya, A. Vir. 229. 10 DevAcarya, A. Vir. 315. 

11 DharmaaenAcArya, A. Vir. 329. 

Then followed five persons who knew the eleven Aiigas 
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1 Nak?atra,c5.rya, A. Vir. 345. 3 Psindavacarya, A. Vir. 383, 

2 JayapalacSrya, A. Vir. 363. 4 Dhruvasenacarya.A. Vjr. 422. 

5 Kamsacarya, A. Vir. 436. 

After the last the number of Ahgas known went on decreasing. 

1 Subhadracarya, A Vir. 468, knew ten Ahgas only, 

2 Yasobhadracarya, A. Vir. 474, knew nine Ahgas only. 

3 Bhadrabahu, A. Vir. 492, knew eight Ahgas only. 

4 Lohacarya, A. Vir. 515, was the head of the church 

for 50 years, but what the extent of his knowledge was is 
not clear. Probably he knew seven Ahgas. 

Then followed five men who knew one Ahga only. 

1 Ahivallyacarya, A. Vir. 565. 4 Puspadantacarya, A. Vir. 

2 Maghanandyacarya, A. Vir. 633. 

593. 5 BhQtavalyacarya, A. Vir. 

3 Dharasenacarya, A. Vir. 614. 663. He was the head of 

the Church for 20 years. 

Thus for 683 years after the Nirvana of Mahavira the 
knowledge of the Ahgas remained though in a gradually decreas¬ 
ing ratio. Then, according to the Hindi commentator, the 
last two of these Munis reduced the whole sacred lore to writing. 
It will be seen that the Kevalins and the Brutakevalins here 
named are the same as those mentioned by Sakalakirti in the 
Santinathacarita, and the Acaryas from Visakha downwards 
are spoken of by him as SUris. 

MEANING OF THE TRiPITlON 

The meaning of this very important tradition, as I consider 
it to be, is clear. The knowledge of the doctrines of the 
founder of Jainism was only orally handed down and there 
were no books. Gradually a great change came over the system. 
Some of the original doctrines were forgotten or ceased to be 
believed in and others must have come into vogue. 
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WHEN THE JAINAS GAME TO HAVE WRITTEN SCRIPTURES 

The Jainas came to have written scripturea about 683 A. Vlr., 
corresponding to 195 A. Vikr., and 139 A. D., when the last of 
the men who knew any portion of the sacred lore by heart 
died. Up to this time their sect must have been very unim¬ 
portant, though it was probably founded about the time of Buddha. 
And its being in that condition is also indicated by the fact that 
while there are many Inscriptions referring to Buddhism there 
are only a few solitary ones referring to Jainism up to about the 
5th century of Christ. And the date 139 a. d., agrees very well 
with my conclusions as to the period when the Prakrits were 
developed. They began to be formed, as I have stated, about the 
beginning of the Christian Era, and by about 139 A.D., they must 
have become distinctive dialects spoken in different parts of the 
country. It was therefore in the vernacular prevalent in one of the 
provinces in the second century that the Jaina books were written. 

Jainism probably began to raise its head when Buddhism 
began to decline, and succeeded in making way by bringing 
its doctrines nearer to the popular creed sanctioned by 
Brahmanism. They gave a substantial existence to the soul which 
was denied by the Buddhists, and raised their Tlrthamkaras 
to the rank of the Supreme b^eing though they denied to 
them the authorship of the world. They connected the popular 
heroes Rama, Krsna and others with their creed and even 
admitted domestic ceremonies such as those of the Brahmans. 
The compromise that some of their philosophic doctrines present 
between two Brahmanic schools has already been spoken of.* 

N.B.—The Manuscripts of works belonging to the Svetambara 
Jainas were made over for examination by Sir R. G. Bhandarkar 
to his Manuscripts Assistant, Mr. (afterwards Professor) Shridhar 
Ramkrishna Bhandarkar. A Report was drawn up by the latter 
and it is printed on pp. 126—1.57 of the Original Report [N.B. U.] 


I Ante, pp. 242 ii. [N. B. U. ] 




A NOTE ON THE SAMVAT ERA 

[FROM THE REPORT ON THE SEARCH OF SANSKRIT 
MANUSCRIPTS FOR 1883-84, pp. 158 fE.] 

In a Review of my last Report' characterised by a general 
spirit of fairness, which forms a distinguishing feature in the 
writer’s character and has enabled him to acquire that influence 
over his brother scholars both in Europe and India which he 
now wields. Dr. Buhler finds fault with me for taking the 
word “ Saihvat ” as expressive in all cases of the Vikrama era 
whicli begins in 57 B. C. His words are :— 

“ I must, however, add that it is hazardous to assume, as 
Professor Bhanclarkar seems to do throughout, that all dates 
preceded by the word “ Sam vat” belong to the era of 57 B. C. 
In common with other Sanskritists I too have held this opinion 
for many years. But recent discoveries have shown that even 
the scribes of Gujarat and Rajputana, where the Vikrama era is 
universally used in everyday life, sometimes put Saihvat 
instead of .Sakasaiiivat. As instances I may point out the 
Manuscript of the Mahilbhagya (Kielhorn, Mah. II. 3, p. 8), 
written at Iladurga (Idar) in Saihvat 1513 and 1514, where the 
mention (in the colophon) of the victorious reign of the 
illustrious Narayanadasa the Rao Narondas of the Ayln Akbari, 
shows that Sakasaifavat 1513—1514 is meant, and the copy of 
Govindaraja’s Smrtimanjari in the India Office Library 
(No. 1736), dated Samvat 1467, which Oolebrooke and the 
editors of the Palaeographical Series believed to correspond 
to 1410 A. D. In the colophon of the latter work the scribe 
states, howe-ver, that he wrote at Vasuravi (Vasravi) during 
the reign of Maharana Udayasiihha. As Maharana Udayasimha 

1 That 18 , the Report ou search of Sanskrit Manuscripts for the yeais 
1882-83, included in this Volume earlier. [N, B. U.] 
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of Mevad came to the throne in 1541 A. D., it is not doubtful 
that Samvat 1467 refers to the Saka era, and corresponds to 
1545 A. D. Under these circumstances every ‘ Samvat-date’. 
requires verification.” 

That the word “ Saiiivat, ” denotes at the present day the 
Vikrama era alone, and the word 8aka, the era which begins in 
79 A. D., is a fact that cannot admit of dispute. But Dr. Buhler 
thinks this was not the case in former times, and that the 
word “ Sariivat ” was sometimes used to denote the Saka also ; 
and brings forward two instances in which if we understand 
the Vikrama era by the word “ Saihvat, ” we are led to wrong 
results. The wrong results only show that there is some 
mistake here ; but they do not necessarily show that the word 
“ Saihvat ” is here used to express the Saka era. And besides 
the Saka will hardly do for the first of the two above dates. 
For Saka 1514 corresponds to 1592 A. D., when it is highly 
questionable whether Narayanadasa was the reigning chief at 
Idar ; for in 1576 A. D., a large army was sent to Idar to subdue 
that chief, he having previously shown a rebellious spirit, and 
Narayandasa was defeated and his capital fell into the hands of 
Akbar. Kinloch Forbes immediately after this speaks of 
Viramadeva, the successor of Narayanadasa. The wrong results 
may be due to the transcribers of the Manuscripts having 
copied the dates from their originals and given the names of 
the princes in whose reigns they themselves lived ; or to an 
actual slip of the pen in writing them. 

Not only, therefore, do these two dates afEord no ground 
whatever for the supposition that^ the word ” Samvat ” is 
here used to denote the Saka era, but I can give a mass of 
positive evidence to show that for the last four hundred and 
fifty years at least, the word “ Samvat ” has been, just as it is 
at present, used to denote the Vikrama era only, and the word 
“ Saka ” or “ Saka ” the other. I have recently collected a 
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large number of inetancea of doable dates from ^aka 1361 or 
1439 A. D,, down-wards in -which the word “ Samvat ” is used 
before one, and “ Saka ” or “ Saka ” before the other. The 
manner in which these words are contrasted shows that 
“ Saihvat ” denotes an era different from that which “ Saka ” 
denotes, and the number expressive of the date in the first case 
being in excess of that in the second by 134, 135 or 136, the 
era expressed by the word “ Samvat ” in these instances is 
unquestionably that of Vikrama. These double dates are as 
follows:— 

1. A MS. of the Visjnnbhakticandrodaya recently procured 
has at the end 

2. No. 106 of 1882-83, Mitakgara, has sr^ 

5n% 9 Vo 9 

3. No.533 of 1883-84(the present Oollection),Danav!'ikyavall, 

has 5TT% 9»o» 

4. No. 197 of 1883-84, Madhava's Commentary on the 
Bhasvati, has (f. 65 a) 9^<^ 5IT«: 9»«». 

5. No. 324 of the VisrSmabagCollection, Prakriyakaumudl, 

has 9VV<£ 

6. No.86 of 1883 - 84 ,Vignubhaktikalpalata with commentary 
has 9^^» ^ 9H?^ JT I inj t sfl- 

7. No. 206 of 1883'84, VargaphalavicarasiddhSnta ( a com¬ 
mentary on), has (f. 3 n) ^ 9^to 

3jT^i5Jn% gi5^ 3^- 

8. No. 321 of 1883-84, Sripala Caupai, has5!^ 9»|| 517^ 

9^09 ?^nft 

9. No. 199 of 1883-84, Gahgadhara’S Commentary on the 

Bhasvati, has (f. 26 5) ^ 9im 9 ^o» 

gs# ^ ^ 9'< 

37 [ B. G. Bbaudatkat's Worka, Vol, II ] 
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10. No. 202 of 1883-84, Dhruvabhramakayantra, has 

II W 

?$w!rraft II 

11. Krs^akar^amrta, last leaf of, (found in No. 159 of 

1883-84, Bhaktirasamrtasindhn ) has «l^ 

«^^<tii jftft srrahrgf^ II ? ii 

12. SaptapadSrthltlka ( recently procured ) has HWEl 5 <41 ? 

^ »IIT^ ) ST I ^ 

13. No. 201 of 1883-84, MuhQrtacQdamani, has 

14. No. 103 of 1883-84, PrabodhacandrikS, has 

sfn% i«^«ii 

15. No. 215 of 1883-84, SSravali, has ^ ?»?<> 

tnrgfir«’ sn. sH^^rara?. 

16. No. 204 of 1883-84, Ramavinoda, has ^ 

unit. 

17. No. 222 of 1883-84, Virasiiiihavaloka, has ^ 

1«^<s %?l 

18. No. 207 of 1883-84, Vsstuprakarana, has 511 

|5I7^^ 7^ 3^. 

19. No. 210 of 1883-84, Vyddhagargyasamhita, has 

^ 7 ^f3Rl 7<'S^ 5n^ 7»|'<S g^. 

It is plain, therefore, from this that the word “ Samvat, ” 
whatever its etymological meaning, and in whatever sense it 
may have been used in early Inscriptions, has within the last 
five centuries, if not earlier, come to be restricted by usage to 
the Vikrama era. In No. 200 of 1883-84, which is a commentary 
on the Bhasvati, it is expressly stated that the era of 
Vikramaditya is called “ Samvat ” and that it is in advance of 
the Saka by 135 years. The words are ;— 

swfcT I 

1 The letter 7 have ink rubbed over them. 
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20. II wm . 

.«W( fJT )4|f^tiWi^l|<uijw^ II 1^ 

'wrftr^'^i^t (^) *t: H''5tTfe5n55TO^3IRts 

"^(O l^’AgrP^t^wraf^ 

Nothing could be plainer than thia. And this occurs in a 
■work ■written 231 years ago. We are therefore perfectly justified 
in taking “ Samvat ” as occurring in Manuscripts to mean the 
era which begins in 57 B. C., and if in any particular case 
wrong results are arrived at, they must be due to some 
mistake of the scribe of the nature of those we meet with 
in almost every line in a bad Manuscript. Such mistakes 
do not and cannot point to a sense of the word “ Samvat ” 
other than that which usage has clearly given to it. 





EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT ON THE SEARCH FOR 
SANSKRIT MANUSCRIPTS DURING THE YEARS 
1884 - 85 , 1885 - 86 , 1886 - 87 .' 

I ISSUE the following pages with a feeling of keen regret, I 
had planned as extensive a report as the last, if not 
more, had examined the Manuscripts, collected materials, and 
got the extracts copied out. But after finishing the first two 
articles, I had a long-continued illness ; and since that time ray 
College duties, and other work which could not be avoided and a 
good deal of which was of a literary nature, left me no time or 
energy for digesting my materials and putting them into shape. 
I expected to be able to take up the Report after my retirement 
from the service ; but I had another attack of illness in the 
beginning of this year. The Report, however, could be delayed 
no longer, and I had to send it to the Press immediately. I, 
however, hastily added three more articles before actually 
doing so. , 

The second article has been published in a somewhat altered 
form in the Transactions of the Ninth Congress of Orientalists. 

The number of Manuscripts purchased by me for Govern¬ 
ment during the three years 1884-87 is 1,406. Of these, 1,135 
were collected in Gujarat and Rajputana, and 271 in the 
Maratha Country. 

I will proceed to notice some of the interesting Manuscripts 
in the Collection and to state such points of importance as I have 
been able to gather from them. 


1 Onginally pubhahod in 1891, at the Government Central Press, Bombay. 
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VEDAS, VEDSNGAS, ETC. 

?GVEDA AND DEPENDENT TREATISES 
A COMMENTARY ON KATYIYANA’S SARViNUKRAMA 

No. 89 is a copy of a commentary called Bhagya on 
Kstyayana’s Sarvanukrama. The Manuscript which was 
transcribed in Saka 1583, i. e., 1662 A.D., is in a very bad 
condition ; the paper has become so brittle that the slightest 
touch brings off a piece, and the edges of the leaves 
and the corners have worn away and portions of the written 
lines have thus disappeared, making the rest difficult to be 
understood and entirely unintelligible. This circumstance is 
very much to be regretted as the work appears to be important 
and has ivot yet been subjected to examination. The only other 
available copy of it, I know of, is a fragment which is in the 
Tanjore Collection, and is noticed by Burnell in his Catalogue 
(page 2). The author’s name cannot be ascertained. 

The commentary on each Mandala begins with a Sloka, but it 
is always in praise of a deity ; and the author seems to have 
studiously concealed his name, as is not unfrequently done by 
some Sanskrit writers. The opening Sloka is the same as that 
which is at the beginning of Dandin’s Kavyadarsa ; and as if to 
show that it is not his, the author gives the paraphrase of it in the 
second. In a great many places the author gives the current 
legends connected with passages in the text of the Rksamhita, 
introducing them with the words “ Atretihasam Scakgate ” and 
rarely with “Atrakhyanam Scakgate.” When these are given with 
simply this introduction, they appear to have been quoted from 
the Brhaddevata. But there are legends and quotations from the 
MahabhSrata and Purapas, these latter being referred to by the 
name Puranakara or Paurapika. Some are spoken of as having 
been given by Vrddhacarya. This author is frequently quoted. 
Thus he is represented as considering IndrSgnl not to be the 
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principal deities of the verse I. 139. 9, bat as subordinate 
(NipStabhajau) againstthe view of the author of the Sarvanukrama. 
Again, he is spoken of as maintaining that the first Pada of IV. 
57. 8, has reference to the cultivation of soil, the second speaks 
of men who subsist on agriculture, the third is for rain, and the 
fourth is composed by th§ Egi through his desire for grain, 
the whole hymn referring to agriculture. This, says the com¬ 
mentator, is not opposed to the statement of the original author. 
Vrddhacarya would thus appear to have written a work of the 
nature of an Anukramapi or a commentary on any of the existing 
works on the subject and to have hold some independent views. 
The story referring to VI. 75, and those about the origin of 
Vasistha from Urvasi in connection with the seventh Mapdala, 
and about the relations of Pururavas with Urvasi, which are the 
subject of X. 95, are quoted as given by the same author. The 
wording of the last is, however, the same as that of the version 
given by Max Muller (^{gvedaVol. VI. page 18, varietas lectionis) 
as belonging to the ByhaddevalS. This Vrddhacarya must be the 
same author as that quoted by Trikancjamapdana as an authority 
in sacrificial matters'. Saunaka is also very often quoted by 
name by our author in speaking of the deities or metres, but 
not as the narrator of the legends. 

anukramanIchOndhO 

No. 39 is entitled Anukramapidhundhn, and consists of the 
Sarvanukrama in a tabulated form. In each line wc have first 
the number of the hymn, then the first Pada of the first verse, 
and afterwards follow in order the numbers of the Vargas, and 
of the verses of which the hymn is composed, the name of the 
Bpi, the deity, and the metre. The next hymn is noticed in the 
next line. When the particulars referring to a hymn are not 
complete in one line, we have more, i.e., a paragraph. The 


1 See my last Report, p. S8 ; [ Ante, p. 103 N. B. U. ] 
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SQktas are numbered continuously from 1 to 1,017 and the end 
of an Adhyaya is simply marked -with the letters “ Adhya.” 
The Valakhilyas come between hymns 668 and 669, i.e., after 
VIII. 48, and are numbered from 1 to 10. The Manuscript was 
transcribed on Sunday the 7th of the dark fortnight of 
Bhadrapada in the Saiiivat year 1796 and is thus a hundred and 
fiftj^ years old. It was purchased by our agent from a Brahman 
belonging to the Sahkhayana school living in Jaypur, and was 
brought along with No. 42 and copies of other works of the 
Sahkhayana School, which will be noticed in the next Report. 

This tabulated Anukramani agrees in all respects with the 
Sarv-anukrama, as I have found from a comparison of parts here 
and there with the statements at the top of the hymns in 
Professor Max Miiller’s Edition, and with the original Sarviinu- 
krama. The number of verses in VII. 21, is, however, stated as 
9 , probably because the tenth is the same as the last verse of the 
previous hymn. In other places, however, where the same 
verse occurs at the end of two successive hymns it is not left 
out of account; so that there is probably a mistake here. 

The number of hymns, 1,017, is the same as that given in the 
Anuvakanukramani indexed in the Sarvanukrama, and found in 
the Vulgate. But our Dhundhu differs from the last in omitting 
one of the 11 Valakhilya hymns, that beginning with Yamrtvijo 
(VIII. .^8); but agrees with the Sarvanukrama, for this also omits 
the hymn, and the commentary noticed above agrees with the 
text, as it contains no reference to it. As the Vulgate is 
identified with the school of Asvalayama, the slightly different 
text represented by the Sarvanukrama must be the one prevalent 
in some other School. 

The author of the Ehasya on the CarapavyQha often 
noticed by scholars gives the omission , of VIII. 58, as a 
peculiarity of the text of the Saihhita studied by the followers 
of the Sahkhayana Siltra, At the same time he notices 
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the insertion of two of the three verses composing the hymn 
into X. 88, but only as a Khila and consequently not to be 
counted. The work before me does not notice the insertion 
probably just on this account, assigning to the hymn nineteen 
verses, which it has in the Vulgate. The text as represented by 
the Sarvanukrama is thus in its entirety the text of the Sahkha- 
yana School, and this is confirmed by the fact that my Manu¬ 
script which agrees with it, was got from a Brahman of the 
Safikhayana Sakha living at a village called Brahmapol about 
two miles from Jaypur. It follows, therefore, that the only 
difference between the Saihhitas of the schools of Asvalayana and 
Safikhayana consisted in the addition or omission of VIII. 58. 

But the statement of the commentator and this conclusion are 
contested by Professor Oldenberg. And the grounds are these. 
In the UpSkarapa ceremony, usually called SrSvapl by us, after 
the name of the month in which it is performed, oblations are 
thrown into the fire after the repetition of the first and last 
verses of each Manglala. In the Safikhayana Grhya Sutra the 
last verse that is directed to be repeated is Tacchamyoravrpimahe 
&c., which therefore must have been the last verse of the 
tenth Manglala of the Sariihita followed by Safikhayana. Similarly 
in another place in the Sutra the teacher’s having taught to his 
pupil the whole of the Veda ending with Saihyor Barhaspatya is 
spoken of. Sarhyor Barhaspatya here means, according to 
Vinayaka the commentator on the Sutra, the second of the two 
verses Taochaibyor, <fec. Now on the evidence of a Karika 
quoted in a Prayoga noticed by Prof. Weber in his first 
Berlin Catalogue (p. 314), it is concluded that the Ba?kala 
Samhita of the llgveda ended with the verse Tac cham yor, 
&c. There is also more evidence to the same effect, or rather 
the source of the evidence adduced by Professors Weber 
and Oldenberg, and the statements of subsequent authors 
based on that source, which are not noticed by the two scholars. 
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The Kilrika itself occurs in the "work entitled AdTalftyanagfbya* 
K&rikS attributed to KumSb^ila. Whether this writer is the same 
as Kumarila, the great MrmSmsaka, is a point which I at least 
do not consider to be settled. There is a copy of it in tihe 
Collection for 1883-84 and bears No. 509. The Collection A. 
of 1881-82 made by me contains two copies of a Bh5?ya on the 
Karikas (Nos. 176 and 177). No. 176 is an excellent Manuscript 
and contains the original as well as the commentary. The 
author of the latter does not give his name, and though the 
name Nftraj’ana does occur in one place, still it is written in 
such a manner as to leave it highly doubtful whether it is 
meant as the name of the commentator. In the introduction 
we are told, “First of all NarSyapa, the author of the Vrtti, 
composed his work, as it was difficult for persons of little 
learning, who had simply a smattering of a part of the sacred 
lore, to perform the various ceremonies prescribed by Asvala- 
yana with the help of the Satra alone. Taking that Vrtti as a 
basis and considering the views of Jayanta and others which 
are in conformity with the Satra, the author of the KSrika 
composed the Earika setting forth the procedure in order. 
Still some people neglecting this Karika, though of use to carry 
one through the rites, on account of the difficulty arising from 
his brevity, and regarding a Paddhati (manual) alone to be 
useful in this respect, perform the rites for themselves and 
cause others to perform them in accordance with it. Therefore, 
on account of the impossibility of removing doubts by a mere 
Paddhati as to what is first, and what last, whether a thing 
exists or does not exist in the whole body of the rites prescribed 
in the Grhya Sutra, some one, through the favour of the deity 
presiding over the ceremonial, having sat at the feet of a master, 
the like of whom is not to be found, of the name of Vuppadeva- 
bhatta residing in the city of Kalamba and belonging to the 
Asvalayana school of the llgveda, for receiving instruction in 
the sense of the Karika, is now-expounding the whole Karika 


38 [ B. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vok II ] 
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for removing doubts oonoerning the body of rites that are 
performed, making use of what was taught to him by the 
master.”^ . • 

From this it appears that the K3.rik‘a was written in accordance 
with Narftyana’s Vrtti, the views of Jayanta and others being 
also represented. And in the work the Bhagavadvpttikrt and 
Jayanta are frequently mentioned.^ Now, as regards the point 
in question, Naidhruva-NarSyana’s Vftti on Asv. Gp HI. 5. 9, 
is : “ It is well known to students that this itself (and no other) 
is the Sutra and Grhya of the Sakala traditional text and the 
Baskala text. For the Sakalas ‘Samilni va akQtili’ is the verso, 
because it is the final one of their Saihhita; while for the 
Bagkalas ‘Tacchamyor&vrnimahe’ is the one, being at the end of 
their Samhita. This construction is proper.”® 

The Karika baaed on this Vftti is that noticed by Professor 
Weber in the first Berlin Catalogue, and runs thus :—“The 



1 

*0^ d I^DIT I rTVIT-?!?? 


Wr^Rq>lTlq)1- 


(From No. 176 of A. 1881-82.) 

2 See also Dr. Btihler’s review of my last Report, Ind. Ant., 
Vol. XVIII., p. 188 A. 
s p. 168, Bibl. Ind. Ed. * 
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last oblation (3huti) thrown into the fire of the Sfihalas is after 
[the repetition of] the 5k ‘ Samani vaf and the last oblation 
of the Baskalas after [the repetition of] the 5k ‘ Taoohamyor, 
The commentary on this is :—^“In the province of the 5gveda 
there are five different Sakhas, Asvalayani Saihkhyayani, the 
Sakalas, Ba^kalas and Mapd^kas. Of these, the last oblation of 
the Sakalas is by repeating ‘ Samani va’ and the last oblation of 
the Ba^kalas is by repeating ‘ Tacchamyor.’ Everything else 
is the same. This same Asvalayana SQtra is of use for the 
performance of the rites to the followers of the AivalSyana 
Sakha and to the Sakalas and Ba^kalas. ” * Jayanta in the 
Vimalodayamala thus speaks about the point:—“ Since this 
itself (and no other) is the SQtra of Sakala and Ba^kala and this 
the Gfhya of the two Samhitaa, those who end their Samhita 
by the verse ‘Samani va akQtilj,’ throw an oblatian into the fire 
after repeating this verse and then offer to the Svigtakrt, while 
those who read ‘ Taochaihyoravrplmahe' at the end of their 
text, throw an oblation on repeating that verse and then offer 
to the Svigtakrt, and not on repeating ‘Samani va akotib-’ This 
sense is obtained from the word Eka which occurs in both the 
Sutras.”' 


1 


\ (From No. 509 of 1883-84 and 176 


of A. 1881-83) 

I 
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It 'will thns be seen that the source of the information used 
by Professor Oldenberg is Naidhruva-Narfiyana’s statement in 
the Vrtti, and though Jayanta’s direct connection with 
Narayaija’s work is not mentioned, still the passage from his 
work is so ■v^ery much alike to that occurring in the Vrtti, that 
there is hardly any reasonable doubt that it is based on the 
Vftti or both derived from a common source. If then the 
Baskala Sarhhita ended with ‘Tacehaihyor,’ &c., while the Sakala 
with ‘Samam va akatih,’ the Sahkhayana Sutra, which prescribes 
‘Tacchamyor,’ etc,, as the verse for the last oblation in the 
Upakarana ceremony, must be a Sutra of the Bapkala Sakha ; 
and as according to Saunaka the Samhita of this Sakha had 
eight hymns more than that of the Sakalas, and the arrange¬ 
ment of some of the smaller books composing the first 
Mapdala was different, it follows that the statement of the 
commentator on the Carana-vyuha that Safikhayana’s Samhita 
differed from As'valayana’s, which is the same as that of the 
Sakalas, only in excluding VIII. 58, cannot be true, and there 
is no Samhita exactly corresponding to the Sarvanukrama, 
which also excludes this hymn, and though my Manuscript was 
in the possession of a Brahman of the Sahkhayana school, as 
other works of that school were, still it should be considered 
not as representing the Samhita of that school. 

I 

But it must not be forgotten that those same writers, who 
give us the information which leads irs to these conclusions, 
tell us as afact well-known to students of A svalay ana’s Sutra that, 
that was the Sutra of the Bagkalas as well as the Sakalas. The 
same fact is stated by Gargya-Narayapa in his comment on the 
first Srauta Sutra of Asvalayana. The expression ‘Idam eva’ or 
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Etad eva’ used by them ■would show that this itself or this alone 
was, according to the commentators, the Sutra of the TigflTrftlftH < 
and if the SahkhUyana Stltra was peculiarly theirs Mid the 
Ai'valUyana of the Sakalas, they were not aware of the fact. 
Again, the traditional number of ^tks, 10,580j, is not given 
by the existing Sakala Samhita, that ends with ‘Samam va 
akQtih,’ &o., and the real number falls short of this by 15. 

This confusion is, it will be seen, based on NUrayapa’s 
interpretation of Asvalayana’s Sotras on the Upakarana, III. 
5, 8 and 9, which assigns definitely one of the verses to the one 
school, and the other to the other, and will disappear if we 
interpret the Sutras in a manner which, though it may differ 
from that of Narayana, is still consistent with the positive 
information given to us by him and the other authors. By the 
use of the word Eka in III. 5. 8, Narayana understands that 
As'valayana directs the use of the verse ‘Samam va akutib’ to the 
exclusion of ‘ Tacchamyoravpnimahe ’ prescribed in the next 
Sutra ; and by the word Eka in this last Sutra, the use of this 
last verse alone is meant to be prescribed to the exclusion of the 
other. Thus the sense, he says, is, that or this is to be used 
i.e., Vikalpa or option is here allowed ; but it is a Vyavasthita 
Vikalpa, i.e., one course is to be followed by one class of men 
and the other by another. 

Now Asvalayana’s usual way of expressing a Vikalpa 
is by the use of the word ‘Va’ as in I. 10. 9 ; I. 11. 13 ; 
I. 14. 5 ; I. 15. 6 : I. 19. 2 ; I. 20. 1, &c., &c., and we 
find the word used even a little before in the section under 
consideration in the Sutra III. 5. 3. Different courses for two 
classes of persons are prescribed by naming one of the classes 
as in I. 7. 9, where the Jamadagnas are mentioned, and 1.10. 19, 
where we have the Pancavattis, or by using the word Eke, i. e., 
“ some,” as in I. 4. 2 ; 1.13. 6, &c. So, then, if he meant the 
verse mentioned in III. 5. 8, for the Sakalas, and that in III. 5. 
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9, for the BS^lralas. we should expect him to name the first 
School in the first Sutra or the second in the second. At any 
rate, even if this mode of expression should be considered 
unnecessrry, the word Va is quite indispensable. And Narayapa 
himself is by no means certain about the explanation he has 
given ; for he winds it up with the words ‘Ityevam niveso 
ynktahi’ which means “ this construction is reasonable,” or, 
according to the sense of the word Nivesa as used by the 
grammarians, it means “ Asvalayana should properly have put 
in words to that efiEect.” Again, the word is interpreted here by 
Naraya^a in quite a different sense from that in which he 
interprets it in III. 5 . 6. 

The true explanation seems to me to be this. Asvalayana 
evidently meant to prescribe the first and the last verse of each 
Maijdala. But since those for whom he wrote were supposed 
to know the whole Samhita by heart continuously without 
proper divisions, or perhaps to possess a book in which the 
verses were written continuously without a break, he prescribes 
a pair of verses in each case, the first of which is the last of the 
previous Mapdala and the second the first of the next Mandala. 
This mode of statement can evidently not be used in prescribing 
the first verse of the first Maijdala or the last verse of the last 
Mandala, and they must be prestyibed singly. But to prevent 
the possibility of the learner connecting the word Dvyrca 
” pair of verses " with the first verse that has to be prescribed 
singly and of his repeating the second verse also of the first 
Mapdala, the word Eka is used in the Sutra III. 5. 6, Agnimide 
purohitamityeka. But there is no such necessity in the Sutra 
which prescribes the last verse of the tenth Mandala ; for even 
if the word “ pair ” were brought over to "it, it could have no 
signification, as nothing follows the last verse. If, notwith¬ 
standing this, the word Eka is used in that Sutra also, it follows 
that there were some verses in the Sarhhita which came af|er 
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the last verse of the tenth Maijdala ‘Samani va akotih.’ And 
Afivalayana prescribes tfie last of these verses also in III. 5. 9 ; 
but there too the -word Eka is nsed. What could be the purpose 
of the word here ? 

* We can understand the purpose only if we suppose 
that the verses which followed ‘ Samam va akutih * 
constituted such a hymn as the Samjfiana hymn with fifteen 
Ilks as given by the commentator on the CarapavyQha, the 
fifth of which was ‘Tacchamyor,’ etc., and the fifteenth or the 
last also the same. If the word eka had not been used in the 
Sutra which prescribes ‘ Tacchamyor, ’ etc., the learner by 
connecting the word “ pair ” with it might have nsed the first 
‘ Tacchamyor, ’ etc., i.e., the fifth verse of the hymn and along 
with it the sixth also Nairhastyaih, etc. But Eka prevents the 
use of this ; and the result is that the last verse of the hymn is 
prescribed. 

But now the question arises, if another .hymn followed 
‘ Samam va akfltih, ’ why does Asvalayana not prescribe 
its last verse only Tacchamyor, etc., as is done by Sahkhayana, 
and why does he prescribe Samam va akutih, also ? The reason 
must, I think, be sought for in some such fact as this, that in 
his time there was no general agreement that the Rk Samhita 
ended with Samam va akutih, but that some included the 
Samj liana hymn also in it. To meet both these views he 
prescribes both the verses. So that there is no Vikalpa or 
option here to be construed as resulting in the prescribing of 
two different Rks for two different schools; but 21 Itks 
are prescribed and 21 Ahutis or oblations for the followers 
of the Rk Samhita. And since the authors of the commentaries 
on both the Srauta and Grhya Sutras, as well as Jayanta, 
inform us of the tradition that A svalayana’s Sotra was intended 
for the Sakalas as well as the Bagkalas, the 21 liks and 
AhutiS must be understood as laid down for both. 
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If then NSraya^a’e interpretation that Asralayana lays down 
two coursee for the two Bchoole is to be rejected and we must 
snppose that A^valSyana prescribes ‘Tacchamyor’ &c., because the 
Samjfiana hymn formed a part of his Samhita, though not 
acknowledged as such by all, the reason why Sahkhayana , 
prescribes Taccharfayor etc. only, must be, not that his Satra 
is peculiarly the Sotra of the Bagkala school, for that fact is 
implicitly denied by our scholiasts; but because he acknowledged 
the Samjfiana hymn as decidedly the last hymn of the Samhita, 
and probably the view of its being apocryphal was not started 
in his time, or he neglected it. Thus like Asvalayana’s Sutra, 
Sankhayana’s also was intended for both the Sakalas and the 
Bagkalas; that is, the first two are Sutra Sakhas only, and do 
not represent any difference in the Samhita. 

That the Asvalayana School is a Sutra §akha only and is not 
tied down to a particular Samhita is, in addition to the 
statement of the scholiasts, also pointed to by the present practice 
of Brahmans of that school, who at the end of their Samdhya 
adorations have to speak of themselves individually as 
Bgvedantargata Asvala yana-Sakala-fekhadhyfiyin. The name 
Sakala is added to show the Samhita, as the name Asvalayana in 
itself is not suflEicient to show it. 

But the view that the Samjfiana hymn was apocryphal, which 
is only indicated hy Asvalayana, gradually gained strength, 
especially in the Sakala school, through the influence of the 
Anukramani which rejects it, and it was thrown out of the 
Samhita; but probably the Bagkalas did not keep pace with the 
Sakalas in this respect, and hence the statement of Narfiyana 
and others that the Saihhita of the former had ‘Tacchamyor,’ 
etc., for its ending verse. But though the Sakalas rejected 
it, the verse ‘Tacchamyor,’ etc., is at the present day repeated 
every day by the followers of the school in winding up 
the Saihdhyavandana and the Brahmayajfia. It is repeated 
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before the verse ‘Namo Brahmaije.’ The last is prescribed 
by Asvalayana in III. 3. 4, and both in the GrhyapariSiSta (Bibl. 
Ind. Ed., p. 270, 1, 8). 

The Bagkala Samhita seems not to be extant now. 
For the author of the commentary on the CarajnavyQha, 
after giving its peculiarities on the authority of a Vi;tti 
on the Anukramani, says, EvamadhyanabhavScchakhabhavab ; 
“ the Sakha does not exist because such a text is not studied.” 
The only Samhita, therefore, to which both Asvalayana and 
Sahkhayana now refer is that of the iSakala school. Hence this 
statement of the commentator on the CaranavyOha that the only 
difference between them is the exclusion or inclusion of ^gveda, 
VIII. 58, and herein is the explanation of the fact that our 
No. 39 belonged to a Sankhayana Brahman. 

The Saihjnana hymn of fifteen verses having thus very likely 
formed originally a part of the Sakala Samhita, one can under¬ 
stand why it is necessary to add the number of verses contained 
in it to make up the traditional number of 10,580i-. It may 
here be remarked that the Sutras of Asvalayana and Sankhayana 
about the Upakarana oblations that we have been discussing, are 
adduced by the commentator on the CaranavyOha as authorities 
for including that hymn in the text. One can understand how, 
in his eye, the SQtra of the latter is an authority, believing as he 
did that the Sariihita of SankhSyana was the same as that of the 
Sakala school. But he has not explained the significance of 
Asvalayana’s giving the last verse of X. 191, and also of the 
Samjfiana hymn. He, of course, does not adopt Narayapa’s 
^interpretation. According to the commentator the Samhita of 
all the Ilgveda schools is the same, which, of course, is true, as 
we have seen in the case of the four that are extant. The fifth 
Mapduki has not yet been traced. 

There are two copies recently transcribed of the CarapavyDha- 
bhasya in the Deccan College Colleotions, No. 19 of 1871-72 and 

39 [ B. O. BbAndarkar's Works, Vol. II ] 
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No. 5 of 1873-74. Neither of them contains the name of the 
author. But the worii has been lithographed at Benares and 
also printed in the Benares Sanskrit Series as an appendix of 
the edition of the Prati^akhya of the White Yajurveda. In both, 
the name of the commentator is given as MahldSsa, who wrote 
the work in the year (expired) Tridasahgadharamite, which, in 
the edition in the Benares Sanskrit Series, is given as equivalent 
to 1613, but which really means 1633, trida^ meaning 33, the 
traditional number of the gods. This Mahidasa or Mahidasa is 
probably the same as the author of the commentary on the 
Lllavatl written in 1644 Saihvat and noticed in my Eeport for 
1883-84 under No. 205 (pp. 82 and 368).' 

iPASTAMBADHVANITiETHAKlRlKiS 
No. 83 is a transcript of Trikandamandana’s Apastambadhvani- 
tarthakarikas. In my last Report I gave the results’ of the examin¬ 
ation of the fourth part of the work. The following is a list of 
the authors and works quoted in the first three parts :— 

I.—Adhikara Kanda 

Atharvapa Sutra 15 b 1. 

Apastamba 4 5 9. 

Katha 17 a 12. 

Karka 24 5 1; 25 a 6. 

Katlya 22 b 9. 

Kefeivasiddhanta 19 b 5. 

Kefiavasvamin 21 a 11. 

Jaimini 23 a 2. 

Devala 21 b 12. 

Baudhayanamata 5 a 7 ; 24 6 5. 

Bharadvaja 6 a 11. 

1 Ante, p. 207. [N. B. U.] 

2 Ante, pp, 101 ft, [N. B. U.] 


BharadvaiasUtrabhagyakrt 4610. 
Bharadvajiya 24 a 10. 
Bharadvajiyabhasya 23 a 14. 
Mantrabrahmapabhagyakrt 
25 a 6. 

Laugakgi 24 a 12. 
Laugakgikarika 17 a 8. 

Vamana 21 6 3. 

Vartikadarwina 15 a 3. . 

Sallkanatha 14 6 13. 
Sabdanusarin 18 6 3. 
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II.—Pratinidhi Ka];)<Ia 


Apastamba 5 a 7. 

Asvalayana 3 & 12; 10 6 11. 
E[atha6 9a 6: 9 S1; 10a 6,9. 
Katha^khina];! 5 a 5. 
Kathasruti 5 a 7, 8,11. 
Katha^ya 7 a 12. 

Katlyaslltra 4 a 14. 
KatyayanaaayalJ 9; Katyayana 
6 6 14. 

Kalpabhagya 9 6 11. 
Ke&ivasiddhanta 7 a 3. 
Cbandoga 2 a 5. 

Kausitakibhib 2 a 4. 


Chandogagrhya 2 6 11; 3 a 6. 
Damodara 3 a 4. 

Bahvfc 2 a 5. 

Baudhayana 1614; 2 6 14; 3a 7 
8; 46 10; 6a 14. 

Bharadvaja—Bharadvaja 3 o 7, 
13;4a5;461,4;666;7al3. 
Bharadvajlyabha^ya 8 a 12. 
Madhyamdinasmti 3 a 3. 
Vajinam 7 a 14. 
Vidhiratnamata 4 h 11. 

Samagali 5 5 5. 


III.—Punaradhana Kapgla 


Atharvapa 5 6 6. 

Karka 7 6 8; 8 a 6. 

Karmadipa 28 a 13, 6 5. 
Katyayana 24 6 2, 6. 
Kau?Itakisruti 14 a 8. 
ChandogapariMgta 16 a 1; 21 
a 6. 

Bahvrc 4 6 9,11; 32 6 3. 
Baudhayana 4 6 C; 19 6 1. 
Baudhayaniyaka 32 a 12; 35 61, 


Bhavanaga 32 6 3. 
Bhavabhasya 19 6 8. 
Bharadvaja 17 a 3; 28 6 5. 
Madhyamdinasruti 4 a 5, 11. 
Yajuaparava 30 6 7. 

Laugakgi 13 6 8; 25 a 7,13. 
Vajinak 4 610. 

Satyagadhadi 4 a 11. 
Satrakara 3 a 13. 


The Vamana in the list of the first part is spoken of as having 
given a certain opinion on a saorificial point in commenting on the 
Purugarthadhikarana (Brahmasotra.III. 4.1.) He thus appears to be 
an old writer on the Vedanta. 

Devala, Damodara, Laugakgikarika, Karmadipa and 
Bhavabhagya, mentioned in the first three Kaphas 
do not occur in the fourth, a list of the names mentioned in 
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which is given in my Report for 1883-84’ “Jaimini” given 
in that Report under the head of “ other authors ” must be 
considered to be the author of a Kalpa Sutra. 

Professor Hillebrandt states in the preface to his edition of the 
SShkhayana Sutra that Trikftndamandana ignores wholly the 
Sutra of Sahkhayana and adduces the authority of my last Report. 
In the first group of names at page 28 of the Report,’ I have put 
dovm Sankhayana occurring twice in the fourth part of 
Trildlpdamapdaua’s work as the name of a Vedic Sakha or school 
to be on the safe side. But it is quite possible, or even probable 
that in the two passages, the author means to speak of the author of 
the Sutra: for Sankhayana&iya, or the opinion of Sankhayana, is 
what is spoken of. Still, from the fact that the name does not 
occur in the first three parts of Trikapdamandana’s work, and 
occurs only twice in the fourtl^, it would appear that the Sutra 
was rarely studied as is stated by the Professor. 

DIGAMBARA JAINA LITERATURE 

DHABMAPAHiKSi OF AMITAOATI 

In the Collection of Manuscripts of the Digambara sect of 
Jainas, we have a copy of a work of Amitagati not known before, 
the Dharmaparikga, as well as one of his Subhasitaratnasamdoha. 
The date of this last is known t to be 1050 of the Vikrama era, 
while that of the new work is given at the end to be 1070, 
corresponding to 1014 a.d. 

In this work, Amitagati represents a demi-god (VidyUdhara) 
of the name of Manovega, son of a prince of demi-gods 
of the name of Ajata^tfu, to be a devout follower of 
the Jaina faith. He had a friend of the name of Pavanavega, 
who, however, was not a Jaina'. Manovega ardently desired 


1 Ante, pp. 101 ff. [N.B.U.] 

2 Ante, p. 101. [N.B.U.] 
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that his friend should be of the same faith with himself; 
and while moving in his fterial car and thinking in what way he 
should be converted, his car stumbled when he reached Uijayini. 
Then getting down near the great garden of the city, he found 
a famous Jaina saint of the name of Jinamati discoursing on 
religion. At the end of the discourse, which is given at some 
length, the Vidyadhara asked the saint whether his friend would 
ever become a believer, and was told that he would, if Manovega 
went to Pugpapura with him, showed him the contradictions 
and discrepancies in the doctrines of other sects by conversing 
with the followers of these, and instructed him by arguments 
and illustrations. 

Manovega accordingly went with his friend to Pugpapura. 
The method he follows is, on each occasion, to assume a 
different form, to go to the place in that form, beat a drum, 
and sit on what is called the ‘golden’ seat. People of all 
sorts gather round him, he shows them something which is out 
of the ordinary course of things, or tells a story with many 
inconsistencies and improbabilities, and when they raise questions 
he asks them whether, in their own religious works and beliefs, 
there are not things equally out of the way and equally incon¬ 
sistent and improbable. After they admit that there are, he 
turns to his friend and calls his attention to these faults in the 
ordinary religious works of the Brahmans, and thus endeavours 
gradually to convert him to his faith. 

Thus, at the first visit to Pugpapura, the two friends 
appear as young men adorned with golden ornaments and 
gems, and still bearing heaps of hay and faggots of 
firewood to sell. The people asked them the reason of 
this incongruity, whereupon Manovega, after telling them a 
good many stories of unthinking persons who do not consider 
a thing properly or impartially, to induce them to give a calm 
consideration to his observations, asks them in return how it was 
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that the Great Vigiju—the Creator, Protector, and Destroyer 
of the world, by whose mercy men attain to eternal bliss, and 
who pervades everything, and is eternal and pure,—became a 
cowherd in Nanda’s Gtokula, and looked after the cows and 
played with the cowherds; how it was that he went to Duryo- 
dhana as a messenger at the bidding of the son of ^ike an 

ordinary foot-soldier; how it was that on the battlefield he 
became PSrtha’s charioteer and drove his chariot; how it was 
that he became a dwarf and, like a beggar, begged of Bali in 
humiliating terms a piece of land; and how it was that the All¬ 
knowing, the All-pervading, the Unchangeable Protector of the 
world, was oppressed in every way by the fire of separation 
from Sita like a mortal lover. “If Vigpn does things like this, 
no mortal can be blamed for doing them; if a mother-in-law is 
ill-conducted, the daughter-in-law cannot be reproached for 
acting likewise. When the whole world is in the inside of him, 
how can Sita be taken away from him ? Nothing existing in 
space can be taken out of space. If the god is all-pervading, 
how can he be separated from his beloved ? If he is eternal, 
how can he be afiBicted with separation ? How can the Lord 
of the world do the behests of others ? Kings do not do the 
work of their servants. How can the All-knowing ask others 
(what he does n t know); how can the Ruler (of all) beg; how 
can the Wakeful sleep, or the Unsensual be a lover ? How can 
He, like an ordinary miserable^ being, become a fish, a tortoise, 
a boar, a man-lion, a dwarf and three Ramas successively ? ”* 

After having argued thus with the Brahmans, he went to the 
garden and spoke to his friend in the same strain : “Friend, 
I will tell you another thing. There are six periods mentioned 
in the Bharata in order, having each its peculiarity like the 
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BeaBons. In the fourth period there were sixty-three eminent men: 
the twelve Supreme Sovereigns, the twenty-four Arhantaa 
(Jinas), and nine Ramas, nine Ke^vas, and the nine enemies of 
these nine. All of them have passed away ; there is no subetance 
existing that is not destroyed by death (time). The last of the 
Visnus (Kesavas) was the son of Vasudeva ; and his Brahman 
devotees call him the Pare, the Supreme Being. (They say) 
‘He who meditates on the god Vispu, who is all-pervading, a 
whole without parts, indestructible and unchangeable, and who 
frees a man from old age and death, is free from misery.’ He 
is traditionally known to have ten (forms) :—A fish, a tortoise, 
a boar, a man-lion, Vamana, Rama, Rama, and Rama, Buddha, 
and Kalkin.' Having spoken of him as a whole without parts, 
they represent him to have ten different forma though there is 
inconsistency.” 

It will be seen that the idea of the ten incarnations of Vigpu 
had become quite an article of ordinary belief by the year 1070 
of the Vikrama era or 1014 A.D., and Buddha had been received 
into the popular Brahmanio pantheon. In the first of the two 
verses quoted in the notes, the two last incarnations have been 
omitted, probably because the object was to represent the birth 
of Vignu in previous ages of the world ; while the ninth belongs 
to the present and the tenth to a future age. 

On another occasion Manovega transforms himself into a 
Pulinda and his friend into a cat without ears, and offers the cat 
for sale, saying that the smell of the cat drove mice away for ten 
or twelve Yojanas on all sides. In the story he told of the cat 


1 iftsr; i 

Tmta Tmsr 5^; ^5^ ^ 11 

There is a marginal note on in which the word is explained as meaning 
or “boar.” The three Bjimss are, of course, ParasarKma, B%ma the son erf 
Dasaiatha, and BalarAtna or Krsna. 
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the Brahmans disoovered an incongrnity; and Manoyega, on his 
part, tells the following story as occurring in one of the PurSpas 
of the Brahmans containing like incongruities. 

There was a recluse of the name of Mandapa Kausika. On one 
occasion he sat down to dinner along with other recluses. Seeing 
him Sitting in their company, the recluses rose up, afraid to touch 
him as if he were a Candala. Mandapa KauMka asked them 
why they rose up, as they should at the sight of a dog. They 
told him that he had become a recluse immediately after he had 
been a Brahmac5rin, and without going through the interme¬ 
diate order by marrying a wife and seeing the face of a son. A 
man without a son does not go to Heaven ; nor are religious 
mortifications successful if gone through by one in that condition. 
He then went away and asked men of his caste to give him a 
girl in marriage, but as he had become an old man, nobody would 
give his daughter to him. Thereupon he went back to the 
recluses and told them of this, when they advised him to marry 
a widow and assume the life of a householder. By doing so no 
sin was incurred by either party, as stated in the scriptures of 
the recluses (Tapasagame). For, they said : 

snffe I 

ii 

“ In these five distressful conditions, viz., when the husband 
has renounced the world, is an eunuch, is not found, has fallen 
away from caste, or is dead, another husband is allowed to 
women. ” 

The text on this subject occurring in the Smftis of Parasara 
and Narada, and also in that of Manu, according to a statement 
of Madhava contained in his commentary on Paraffiira, though 
not found there now, is : 

sfTiSqn n 
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The difference between the two texts is little ; the words are 
merely transposed in the first line, and we have for 
This transposition, however, allows of the proper locative 
of being used without the violation of the metre. 

In connection with another story of a re-marriage, the Brahmans 
of Kusumapura are represented to have said to Manovega, 
who had on that occasion appeared there in the form of an ascetic, 
“Even if a woman is married once, when through ill-luck the 
husband dies, it is fit that she should go through the ceremony 
[of marriage] again, provided there has been no cohabitation. 
When the husband has gone away from home, a good wife 
should wait for eight years if she has already borne a child, and 
for four if she has. not. If husbands in five such conditions are 
taken when there is reason, the women do not incur sin. This is 
what Vyasa and others say.”* 

From all this, it follows that widow-marriage was not a thing 
unheard of in 1014 A.D., and that the principal Smrti texts were 
very well-known at the time and quoted in support of it. 

The story goes on. Mandapa Kausika married a widow as 
directed by the recluses ; and they lived together as husband 
and wife, A girl was born to them, and she grew to be a 
woman of uncommon beauty. Her name was ChSya. Subse¬ 
quently, Mapd^pa Kausika conceived the idea of going with his 

^i%grT( ?ii > 
qrnw ^ 3fi^ I 

if ^ ii 

The numeral ‘ftVe’ here must refer to the fire cases mentioned in the text given 
above. 


40 [ R, G. Bhandartar’s Works, VoL II ] 
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wife on a pilgrimage to holy places ; but as Chaya, on account 
of her tender age, could not be taken along with them, he was 
for a long time considering who would be the proper person to 
whose care he should commit her. Brahman, Vigpu, and 
Siva would not do, on account of their various misdeeds in 
matters of women, which are here narrated in detail and with 
zest; and the only person fit to take care of the girl was Yama, 
the God of Death. The father committed the girl to his care 
and went away with his wife. Yama, however, enamoured of 
her beauty, used her as his wife; but, in order that she might 
not be seen and taken away from him, he concealed her in his 
stomach. 

t 

After some time, Vayu, the God of Wind, remarked to 
his friend Agni, the God of Fire, that Yama was the happiest 
of the gods, living as he did in the company of a woman of 
incomparable beauty. Agni asked how he could have access to 
her ; but Vayu replied that Yama concealed her in his stomach 
and it was not possible even to see her. Still, he said, when 
Yama went to perform ablutions and the sin-wiping ceremony 
(Aghamargapa) he disgorged her, and then only she was to bo 
found alone, Agni took advantage of that opportunity and 
appeared before her on one occasion. He could win her easily 
and spent some time in amorous intercourse with her. When 
it was time for Yama to come back, ChayS told Agni to dis¬ 
appear, as he would destroy both of them if seen together. But 
Agni refused to go, whereupon she swallowed him and kept 
him concealed in her stomach. 

Agni having thus disappeared from the world, the usual 
course of sacrifices and of cooking was interrupted, and 
gods and men were greatly troubled. Thereupon Indra told 
Vayu to find out Agni. Vayu searched for him everywhere, 
but did not find him. He informed Indra of this, but said 
that there was one place which he had not searched and 
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where he was likely to be found. Thereupon he invited all 
the gods to a feast. He gave one seat and one offering 
to each of the gods, but provided Yama with three. 
Yama asked why he gave him three. If he was thinking 
of his beloved who was concealed within him, he should 
give two ; but why three ? Vayu promised to explain the 
reason, and told him to disgorge Chaya. This Yama 
did ; and when Chaya appeared, Vayu told her to disgorge 
Agni. She did let out Agni accordingly and everybody was 
surprised. 

Here we have one of the many stories about the disappearance 
of Agni. 

In this way the Vidyadhara goes on transforming himself into 
a different person on each occasion, discoursing with the Brahmans 
and afterwards pointing out the absurdities of the Brahmanio 
sacred books to his friend. The following are some of the 
observations he addresses to the latter. “ All people divide 
property between themselves everywhere : but the division of a 
woman [among several men] is censured even by the censurable.' 
The Vyasa who was the son of Yojanagandha was a different 
man from him who was the son of Satyavati, a happy princess. 
Parasara the king was a different man from ParOsara the 
ascetic ; people confound them, being deluded by the identity 
of name. Duryodhana and others were the sons of Gandharl, 
and Dhrtarastra ; the five Papdavas are well-known in the world 
as the sons of Kunti and Madri. All the sons of Gandharl, 
together with Karpa, allied themselves with Jarasamdha and the 
PSp^avas with Ke^va. The powerful Vasudeva, having killed 
Jarasaiiidha in battle, became the [one] lord of the earth on the 
whole surface of the earth. The sons of Kunti having practised 
religious austerities went to the place of Wiva or a holy place ; 


1 Thia ia an allu Sion to Draupadl's becoming the wife of the five Piinclavas. 
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the two sons of Mfidri being desirous of salvation attained to 
aocompliBhinent in all respects. Duryodhana and the rest 
having resorted to the teaching of the Jina reached the abode of 
the gods in accordance with their respective deeds. This is old 
history, but it is told in a different manner by Vyasa ; how can 
men whose minds are warped by a false faith speak the truth ?” 

Again, Manovega said to his friend, “ You have heard the 
Sastra of our opponents which is full of incredible things. He 
who follows their precepts or the directions laid down by them 
does not obtain the desired fruit. Does anybody ever obtain 
oil by wringing sand ? It is not possible for monkeys to kill 
Rakgasas ; what a difference between gods possessed of the 
eight great virtues and unintelligent bruto creatures ! How can 
huge mountains be lifted up by monkeys, and how can they 
stand (float) on the sea the waters of which are deep ? If Ravapa 
became incapable of being killed by the gods through a boon 
[of Siva], how could a god becoming a man kill him ? It will 
not do even to say that gods became monkeys and killed the 
Rakgasas ; you do not get what you want even thus. How can 
the All-knowing Samkara grant such a boon—a boon which 
was the source of irremediable harm to the world, even 
to the gods ? When one thinks over the Pura^ias of the opponents, 
one finds no worth in them ; can anybody find butter by churn- 
ingwater? These [beings] Sugrivaand others were not monkeys; 
and Ravana and others were not Rakgasas, 0 friend, such as 
people imagine. All these were men, pure, righteous, and 
spifited, following the religion of Jina. They were called 
monkeys because their banner had a monkey on it, and the 
Rakgasas, who were acquainted with a great many powerful arts, 
were so because they had a Rakgasa on their banner. One who 
desires salvation should have his eyes clear and believe these 
beings to be as they were described by Gautama, the lord of the 
Jinas, to Sreijika.” 
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Again ; “ Thus were great and righteons men of olden times 
described differently from what they were by Vyasa and others, 
whose minds were darkened by a false faith and who were not 
afraid of being precipitated into the great Hollow. The deluded 
Vyasa spoke a falsehood when he said that Duryodhana, the bee 
on the lotuses in the shape of the feet of the Jina, who was in 
his last bodily form, died, being killed by Bhima. Kumbhakarpa, 
Indrajit and others whose hearts were anxious to embrace the 
lady Mukti or Salvation, had the nature of a Rakgasa attributed 
to them, which is sinful, involving, as it does, the abominable 
practice of the eating of flesh and even of men. Valmiki spoke 
falsely when he said that the great-souled Vali, who was the 
bridegroom of the bride in the shape of Perfection, and the 
fetters of whose deeds were broken, was struck by Rama and 
. killed.” 

A good deal of this is written in the manner of a sectarian, but 
it does appear that the stories of the Mahabharata and Ramayapa 
are differently told by the Jainas, and point perhaps to different 
authentic rescensions. 

In the event, Pavanavega’s mind is turned away from the 
popular religion, whereupon Manovega takes him again to 
Jinamati, the saint of Ujjayini, who instructs him in the Jaina 
faith. 

Amitagati’s spiritual genealogy is as follows :—1 Virasena the 
best of the Mathuras (monks of Mathurs), 2 Devasvamin, 
3 Amitagati, 4 Nemigena, 5 Madhavasena, 6 Amitagati, the 
author. 

AN ANTHOLOGY BY DHANAjijAYA 

Nos. 1145 and 1146 are two copies of a thesaurus by a 
Digambara Jaina of the name of Dhanamjaya. At the end of the 
first Pariccheda or part occurs a stanza in which Dhanamjaya is 
called a Kavi or poet. In the next it is said, “The argumentation 
of Akalanka, grammatical rules of Pnjyapflda, and the poem of 
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the poet of the Dvihsarndhsna—this is a triad of jewels." 
“ Dvihsamdhana ” is two-fold interpretation ; and a poem each 
verse of which is written with the intention of bringing out two 
senses is a Dvihsamdhana Kavya. It appears, therefore, from 
these two Slokas that Dhanamjaya, the author of the thesaurus, 
is the author of Dvihsamdhana Kavya also. No. 1142 is a copy 
of this Kavya, and No. 1143 of a commentary on it by 
Nemicandra. Here also the author is named Dhanamjaya. 
Yardhamana in his Qa^aratnamahodadhi quotes Dhanamjaya. 
I find the Slokas in the copy of the Dvihasamdhana before me. 
That in p. 97 of Eggeling’s Edition is the 51st stanza of Canto IX, 
that in p. 409, is the 22nd of Canto XVIII, and that in p. 435, is 
the 6th of Canto IV. 

The proper title of the poem is Raghavapapdaviya and each 
verse has two senses, one applicable to the Mahabharata story 
and the other to the liamayapa story. As the Jainas copy the 
Brahmans in their profane literature, and as we have a 
Meghadota of the Digambara Jainas, and also one of the 
Svetambaras, it is not unreasonable to suppose that Dhanamjaya 
borrowed the idea of a Raghavapandavlya from the Brahmanic 
poem of that name by Kaviraja. 

Kaviraja must have flourished about or after the time of 

\ 

Munja of Dhara, since he compares his patron Kamadeva 
of Jayantipurl with Munja. Munja was put to death in 
about 996 a.d. by Tailapa.’ Yardhamana composed liis 
Gaparatnamahodadhi in the year 1197 Vikrama or 1141 a.d. 
Both Kaviraja and Dhanamjaya, therefore, must have lived in 
the interval between those two dates, the latter being considerably 
younger than the former, if the supposition of imitation is correct. 

According to Mr. K. B. Pathak, the Kanarese poet 
Abhinava-Pampa speaks of one Srutakirtitraividya as the author 
of a Raghavap5ndaviya. A writer of the name of Meghacandra 


1 See my Report for 1882-83, p, 46. [ =Ante, p. 61. N. B. V.] 
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appears from a certain statement of his to be a contemporary 
of this Pampa, and Meghacandra’s son wrote a work in 1076 
§aka or 1154 a.d.' There is nothing to show definitely that 
Srutakirti was the same as Dhanamjaya and his Raghava- 
papdavlya the same as Dhanam jaya’s. But the date of the son of 
a contemporary of Pampa does harmonize with the dates arrived 
at before, and is not against the supposition of the identity of 
the two individuals and the two poems. 

NOTICES OF SOME MANUSCRIPTS BELONGING 
TO THIS COLLECTION 

[Originally included in the Report on search for Sanskrit 
Manuscripts for 1887-91, pages LV—lxxxviii] 

PUATOCtAPiRlJlTA BY NBSIMHA 

No. 294 is PrayogaparijSta Pakayajnak5pda. 

The following are the authors and works quoted in this 
Manuscript:— 


Agnipurana. 

Devala. 

Atri. 

Devipurana. 

Amarakosa. 

Narada. 

Adipurapa. 

Naradlyapurana. 

Apastamba. 

Padmapurana. 

Asvalayanacarya. 

Pulastya. 

Usanas. 

Pracotas. 

Rgvidhana. 

Bfhaspati. 

Kalanirnaya. 

Brahmapurana. 

KUrmapurana. 

Brahmavaivarta. 

Garudapurana. 

BrahmaniJapuraija. 

Gobhila. 

i Bhagavadgita, 

Candrika. 

Bharadvaja. 

Chandogaparisis^a. 

Bhavigyapurana. 

Jatukarnya. 

Bhrgu. 


1 Indian Antiquary, Vol. XIV, p. 14. 
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MatsyapurSpa. 

Vigpupurapa. 

Marici. 

Vyasa. 

Markapijeya. 

Sshkha. 

MarkapdeyapurSpa. 

Sambhu. 

Yama. 

Satatapa. 

Yajnavalkya. 

Salahkayana. 

Laugakpi. 

Saunaka. 

Varahapurapa. 

^attrimsanmata. 

Vasietha. 

Sumanta. 

Vayupurana. 

Saurapurana. 

Vfddhamanu. 

Skandapurapa. 

Vfddhavasistha. 

Smrtibhaskara. 

Visvamitra. 

Smrtyarthasara. 

Vigpu. 

Harita. 

Vigpudharmottara. 

Hemadri. 


Prayogaparijata is quoted in the Prayogaratna by Narayapa- 
bhatta whose latest known date is 1568 A.D., and it quotes 
Hemadri whose latest date is 1272 A.D. No closer approxi¬ 
mation to the date of Nrsiriiha, the author, can be made. In 
a passage on fol. 73 he states that he will give the names of the 
articles not to be used in certain rites in the Karnataka 
language, wherefore he appear^ to have been a Kanarese Pandit. 

GiTAGOVlKDA WITH A COMMENTABT 
N 0 .346 is Gitagovinda with a commentary entitled Rasikapriya. 
The 1st leaf is wanting and the opening words of the 3rd verse. 

This is a commentary on Jayadeva’s Gita-Govinda by 
Kumbhakar^a, who, as stated in the introduction, was a prince 
belonging to the dynasty that ruled over Medapata or Mewar 
in Rajputana. The progenitor of the race was Bappa and the 
first prince of note was Guhila, after whom the dynasty was 
called by the name of Gehlote. In the course of time a famous 
prince of the name of Hammira belonging to the family ruled 
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over Mewar. He Tvas auooeeded by his son E^etrasimha and this 
latter by Lakga. After Lak§a his son Mokala came to the 
throne, and Mokala was followed by Kumbhakar^^a. 

These names are also given by Tod in his Annals of RiljasthS.na 
and in this order. The dates of aocession of the princes are 
according to him the following :— 

Hammlra, 1301 a.d. 

Khaitasimha (Kgetrasimha), 1365 a.d. 

Lakga, 1373 a.d. 

Mokala, 1398 a.d. 

Kumbho (Kumbhakarna), 1419 a.d,, and reigned 
to 1469 A.D. 

This king is noticed in my Report for 1882-83 as the patron 
of the architect, Mapdana, the author of the Rajavallabha- 
mandana. Tod mentions Kumbho’s having composed this 
commentary or what ha calls “ Appendix to the divine melodies 
in praise of Crishna.” 

In the commentary the author quotes KSrikas from the 
KSvyaprakasa and also some of the instances. The metre of the 
first verse of the original, which is SardQlavikrldita, is thus 
defined ;— 



and Yasantatilaka of the next is given as 

^ ?nT5ri ^ *t: I 


These are the definitions of the two metres given in the 
Vpttaratnakara of Kedarabhatta, so that this work is not later 
than the first quarter of the fifteenth century. In commenting 
on the 3rd verse, Kumbhakarpa makes out the six following 


poets as mentioned therein :— 
Umapatidhara, 

Jayadeva, 

Sarapa, 


Govardhana, 

Srutadhara, 

Dhoyi (Kavik@mapati), 


41 [ R. G. Bhandarlcar’a Works, Vo), if ] 
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and reports the tradition that these six Pandits adorned the 
court of Lak?manasena. A verse from Goi-Dhoikaviraja, 
quoted by Jahlapa will be found in the succeeding pages. 
KavirSja is a paraphrase of Kavik§mapati. Lakgmanasena came 
to the throne in Bengal after 1168 A.D., as will be seen hereafter. 


PORNABHADRA’S paScopikhyina 
No, 371 is Pancopakhyana. 

This is an edition of the Pancatantra prepared under the 
direction of a Mantrin or minister of the name of Soma and 
completed on the 3rd Tithi of the dark half of Phalguna of the 
year 1255 by a man of the name of Purnabhadra. The text of 
the Pancatantra, he says, had become corrupt, and he corrected 
every letter, word, sentence, story and verse. Accordingly we 
find on comparing this edition with the existing text as printed 
in the Bombay Sanskrit Series that there are differences of 
reading in almost every line. Some of the prose passages and 
verses in the latter are omitted and sometimes there are others 
in the place of those occurring there. Sometimes there are 
verbose prose passages to which there is nothing corresponding 
in the existing text. The work might be characterized as 
Pancatantra re-written. Who the Soma-Mantrin mentioned by 
the author was it is difficult to say. The date in all probability 
refers to the era of Vikrama, wherefore it is equivalent to 1199 A.D. 

PADYAVENI BY VENIDATTA 


No, 375 is Padyaveni by Venidatta,, son of Jagajjivana, 
grandson of Nilakantha, and belonging to Yajfiika family. 


Names of authors and works occurring at the end of the 
verses quoted :— 


AkabbarlkSlidasa. 

Akalajalada. 

Anantabhrata. 


Amara. 

Amaracanda. 

Asamitra. 
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Indrakavi. 

Uddamakavi. 

Kavikankana. 

KavirSja. 

Kavindra. 

Kalidasa. 

Kurniacalanrpati. 

Krjnadasa. 

Krsnapapdita. 

Kerali. 

Kesarikavi. 

Ksemendra. 

Gapapati. 

Gurjara. 

Govardhana. 

Govindabhatta. 

Gaurl. 

Gaurlpriya. 

Ghanasyama. 

CandracQda. 

Cintamaiii. 

Cintamap idikgita. 

Jagajjivana. 

Jagajjivanavj-jya. 

Jagannatba. 

Jayadeva. 

Trivikramabhatta. 

Dapdin. 

Damodarabhatta. 

Devasiddhivedin. 

Deve^vara. 

Dhtlrta. 

Nathopadhyaya. 

Nllakaptha. 


Padmavatl. 

Pingala. 

Prabhakarabhatta. 

Balakrspa. 

Balajibhatta. 

Bindukavi. 

Bilhana. 

Brahmendrasvamin. 

Bhartrhari. 

Bhavadeva. 

Bhanukara. 

Bhuvanananda. 

Bhupatimisra. 

Bhojaprabandha. 

Madhusadanasarasvatl. 

MadhnsQdanasvamin.' 

Mahakavi. 

Madhava. 

Maitliila. 

Morikii. 

Mohana. 

Mohana Otra. (dra ?)ka. 

Raghunathopadhyaya. 

Ratnavali. 

Ranaanathakaviraja. 

Ramacandra. 

Ramacandrabhatta. 

Ramacandragamin. 

Ramacandropadhyaya. 

Ramajit. 

Rayabhatfa. 

Rudra. 

RQpaka. 

Laksmai;ia. 
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Lak^ma^asena. 

Lak@ma^asenaputra. 

Lolimba. 

Vamsimisra. 

Vapikanthabharaiia. 

V apirasala vr j ya. 
Vahinipati. 

Vijasegara (Dvijasekhara ?) 
Vitthalesvara. 

Viraja. 

V is vam bhatabbyatta. 
Vepidatta. 

Veradidatta (datta ?). 
Vaidyabhanu. 

Vyasa. 

SaihkaramiBra. 


Sarngadhara. 

Siva. 

Sivanauda. 

Sigta. 

Sriyajnika. 

Sriharga. 

Sanmasika. 

SadaMva. 

Sarvadaaa. 

Sarvabhauma. 

Simhadatta. 

Subhagitamuktavali. 

Smarapub ga va. 

Harinarayanamisra. 

Hariharabhatta, 

HanQmat. 


Dr. Rajendralal Mitra notices a MS. dated 1701 of a glossary 
composed by the author and entitled Pancatattvaprakasika 
(Vol. IV, p. 48). From the letters SK. printed after the date, it 
appears that it is to be referred to the Saka era. Prof. Aufrecht, 
however, seems to refer it to the Vikrama era and consider its 
equivalent (1644 a.d.) to be tlie date of the composition of the 
work (Catalogus Catalogorum, Part I, p. 314). 


PADYiMBTATAEANGIKI BY BHlSKABA 

« • 

No. 376 is Padyamrtatarangini by Bhaskara, son of Apajibha- 
and belonging to the family of Agnihotrin. 


Names of poets and works occurring at the end of verses :— 


Akabariyakalidasa. 
Anyoktikan thabharana. 
Amarusataka. 
Kavyaprakasa. 

Ganapati. 


Gadadhara. 

Gunakara. 

Gauda. 

Candrakavi, 

Jayadeva. 



an anthology by BHA8KABA 

Tri vikrama. 

Mflrtakavi. 

Devagapa. 

Ramacandra. 

D har an Idharabhatta. 

Laksmapa. 

PanditarSja. 

V amsidharamisra. 

Prastavacintamapi. 

Valmiki. 

Bhattanllakaptha. 

Vidyapati. 

Bhanukara. 

Visvanathavahinipati. 

Bhavasataka. 

Sarhgadhara. 

Bhaskara. 

Sapmasika. 

Bherlbhahkara. 

Sadasiva. 

Matkpta (Bhaskarakrta). 

Sabhyakapthabharapa. 

Bhaskaracaritra. 

Haribhatta. 


The commentary on the VfttaratnSkara to be noticed belo'w, 
apparently by the same author, -was composed in Vikrama 1732 
or 1676 A.D. Probably this author is the same as the author of the 
Paribh5?abhaskara noticed in my Report for 1883-84 p. 60;' 
for in both cases the author’s name was Bhaskara, his father’s 
Apaji, grandfather’s Hari, and great-grandfather’s Purusottama, 
the family name being Agnihotrin. In the colphon of the 
commentary on the Vrttaratnakara, Bhaskara’s other name is 
given as Hari. Probably his grandfather’s name was given to 
him according to the usual Maratha custom. Bhaskara’s chro¬ 
nological relations with Bhaltoji Dikgita and Nagojibhatta 
mentioned in the Report’ are consistent with the above date. 


SABHTALAMKAKANA by GOVlNBAjI 
No. 417 is Sabhyalamkarana by Govindaji (Sanskritized 
into Govindajit). 

Names of poets and works occurring at the end of the verses 
quoted :— 

Amaraka. Uddlyakavi. 

Amaracandra. _ Utpala. __ 

1 Ante. p. 164 [N. B. U.] 

2 Ante. p. 162 [N. B. U ] 
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Kalasa. 

Bharavi. 

Kaviraja. 

Bhavamisra. 

Kalidasa. 

Bhasa. 

Eumaradasa. 

Bhimasirhha. 

K@emendra. 

Bhimasena. 

Ga^apati. 

Bhojaprabandha. 

Gadadhara. 

Mahanataka. 

Gopaditya. 

Magha. 

Govardhana. 

Murari. 

Ghatakharpara. 

Medha (dhra ?). 

Jayamadhava. 

Raghnpati. 

Trivikrama. 

Rajasekhara. 

Danolin. 

Raghavanandadeva 

Darpana. 

Rndra. 

Dharmadasa. 

Lakgmapa. 

Nirmala. 

Vararuci. 

Nilakaptha. 

Varaha. 

N llakanthasukla. 

Vasudeva. 

Prabhakarabhatta. 

Vikatanitamba. 

Balabharata. 

Vedavyasa. 

Bapabhatta. 

Sakavi'ddhi. 

Bilvamahgala. 

' Sarhgadhara. 

Bilhapa. 

Sivasvamin. 

Bhattasomesvara. 

Srlhai'ija. 

Bhartrhari. 

Sapinasika. 

Bhavabhati. 

Saihkula. 

Bhanukara. 

Harihara. 

Bhanupapdita. 



ALAMKillAMANJOSA BY DEVASAMKARA 
No. 519 is Alamkaramafijuga by Devasamkara. 

[After the Introduction] follow the. following verses, in which 
Bajirav the First of the Peshwa family, and his descendants 
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MadhavarSv and Raghava or RaghunStharav are noticed, and a 
curious etymology of the word Peshwa is given. :— 

^ ii ^ ii 

*IPR5n«I II vs II 

^ g ^gn 4ia ^’0 '^ i 

JITVi^r JTgfHt: || || 

#f firslr^ ff^T 5^ fet 5ra^ % flr%Tt i 

cTTT^mf^ SIPI5T1 ^ II 

^^5R?lTW3rT|cTrg7I5I«it^ cT^nf^I II 

I: etc. 


This is a work on AlamkSras alone like Appayya Dikgita’s 
KuvalaySnanda. The instances are framed by the author, and 
in them he sings of the glories of the Peshwas MadhavarSv the 
First and his uncle RaghunStharav, who is spoken of as Raghava. 
This is the latest instance of the embodiment of the idea of making 
the flattery of a royal personage subserve a scientific purpose, 
the earliest known to us being Halayudha’s Kavirahasya and 
later ones, the Eka vail to be next noticed and the Prataparudrlya. 

Both Madhavarav and RaghunathanTv are styled kings, and 
in the instances, sometimes Madhavarav is spoken of, and 
sometimes Raghunatharav. Madhavi-av became Peshwa in 1761 
and up to 1768 his uncle was associated with him in the 
iidministration. The author, therefore, had that state of things 
before his mind’s eye and must have composed his treatise 
during that period. Ram^strm, the celebrated Nyayadhisa 
or Chief Justice in Madhavarav’s time, is thus spoken of :— 

sftnn5n^ Krarftc cTR^fr ^ «ftg'mra^TPSra'. ti 
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RSma^trin is thus placed on a level with Gautama and 
KaQ&da. 

From the following colophon it appears that the 
author’s name was Devasamkara, his father’s Nahaniibhriyi, 
and his surname Purohita. He was a Gujarati Brahman, native 
of Raner, probably the same as Rander, and lived at Urahpattana, 
which must be Olpad. Both places are near Surat. 


^rtnHT 





VIDTiDHARA’S EKIVALI WITH MALLINATHA’S COMMENTARY 


No. 535 is Ekavall with Mallinatha’s commentary. 

This is a transcript, caused to be made by me for our Collection, 
of a Manuscript belonging to Govind Sastri Nirantar of Nasik. 
In Part I of my “ List of Sanskrit MSS. in Private Libraries, 
etc.,” published in 1893, that Manuscript bears No. 133. The 
author’s name is Vidyadhara. 

The Ekavall is a work on the Alamkarasastra written on the 
lines of the Kavyaprakasa. ' Like the latter it consists of 
Karikas followed by an explanation. Sometimes we have the 
same expressions and passages as in the older work. It 
consists of eight parts called Unmegas, the subjects treated 
in which are the following ;— 


I.—Dhvanivyavasthapana. 

II.—Sabdarthanirapana. 

III. —Dhvanibheda. 

IV. —Gunibhfltavyahgya. 


V.—GunanirQ papa. 
VI.—Dosanirflpana. 
VII.—Sabdalamkara. 
VIII.—Arthalamkara. 


In the first of these we have the subject-matter of the first 
Ullasa of the Kavyaprakasa and the latter part of the fifth, in 
which Vyangya or Dhvani, i.e., suggested sense, is established 
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as something independent of the Abhidheya or conventional and 
Lakgya or figurative, and as forming the soul of a Kavya. The 
second Unmesa corresponds to the second Ullasa, the subject- 
matter of the third Ullasa being despatched -with a short notice 
at the end. The third and fourth of the above correspond to 
the fourth and fifth parts of the Kavyaprakasa, the fifth to the 
eighth, the sixth to the seventh, and the seventh and the eighth 
to the ninth and tenth. There is nothing corresponding to the 
sixth Ullasa of the Kavyapraka&i ; for Mamma^a himself 
considers that as a separate chapter to be unnecessary, as its 
subject-matter is embraced in the ninth and tenth Ullasas. 

At fol. 8 h and 9 a and b occur the following verses :— 







%^#iefiTP5g: \ 




What is peculiar to this work is that the instances of the rules 
have been framed by the author and they are all in praise of a 
prince of the name of Narashuha. It will be seen that 
Yidyadhara mentions Harihara in the above. The prince Arjuna, 
from whom he got ama/.ing wealth, must have been the ruler of 
Malwa of that name whose earliest and latest known dates are 
42 [ E. G. Bhandarkar’B Works, VoL II ] 
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1211 A.D. and 1216 A.D.* Harihara, a Jaina poet named 
Madanabirti, and Somesvara the author of the Kirttikaumudi 
and Surathotsava, were contemporaries* and the last wrote the 
Surathotsava while Vastupala was alive. Vastupala died in 
1298 Vikrama, i. e., 1242 A.D.* So that all these authors 
flourished during the early decades of the 1.3th century. 

In the body of the work certain attributes are applied to 
Nfsiifaha or Narasirhha of a nature calculated to afford help in 
determining his identity. They are as follows :— 

F. 31 a I S’- 02 o 

F. 9.5 a 

F. 33 b 1 F. 66 a 

F. 49 b 52 6 aha amcqjfy 

srhrera: i 

F.6ia a art: ^feltsart: i 

afsarf^q. 

F. 93 a ar R irr ^*! 

F. 99 a i 

Narasimha was thus king of Utkala and Kaliuga. Utkala is 
the name of modern Orissa, and the province bordering on it 
to the south was called Kalihga. They both appear to have 
constituted one kingdom. Narasimha is represented by his 
magniloquent flatterer to have humbled the pride of Hammira. 
It is more than doubtful whether he actually did so, but from 
the use of the epithet we may safely infer that Narasiihha was 
a contemporary of Hammira ; but which Hammira is meant 
must be determined, as there were three princes of that name. 

1 See my Report for 1883-81, p. lOB [=Aate, p. 260 N.B.U.]. 

2 Ibid, p. 67 [ = Ante, p. 168 N.B.U.]. 

8 Ibid, pp. 22 and 14 [=Ante, p. 93 and p. 80, respectively N.B.U.]. 
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The first belonged to the Ha.ra.iiti branch of the Chohan family 
and appears not to have been a person of note. He ■was a 
dependent of PfthirSja and -was killed in 1193 a.d. As the 
terminus a quo for Vidyadhara (who must ha've been a protege 
of Narasiriiha, as no poet bestows suoh fulsome praise on a 
deceased prince) is, as shown above, the early decades of the 
13th century, this Hammlra cannot have been Narasiiiiha’s 
contemporary. Besides, Orissa was not ruled over by a king 
of that name from 1024 to 1237 A.D. 

Another Hammlra was the prince who belonged to the 
Gehlote family and was, as stated in the Introduction to the 
Rasikapriya,' an ancestor of Kumbhakarpa, king of Medapata 
or Mewar and reigned from 1301 A.D. to 1365 A.D. A third 
was the king of Sakambarl of the race of Chahuvana 
mentioned by Sarngadhara in the beginning of his anthology, 
and represented by him to have been famous for his bravery 
which equalled that of Arjuna. He is the hero of the 
Hammlra Mahakavya of NayacandrasUri and is represented 
to have begun to reign in 1339 of Vikrama Samvat, i.e., 
1283 A.D.’ It was this Hammlra who defended the fortress 
of Ranthambhor (Ranastambhapura) with bravery against 
Alla-ud-din Khilji for more than a year and fell at last 
when it was taken in the year 1301 A.D. 

Both these princes bearing the name of Hammlra were 
famous. But as the Chohan prince is represented by 
Nayacandra as having attempted the conquest of Southern 
countries, he was probably the Hammlra alluded to by 
Vidyadhara. The Mahomedan power must have been 
firmly established in India at the time of Narasimha, for 
his panegyrist says in the following verse, which contains an 
instance of the figure called Vyajokti, that the supreme lord of 

1 Ante, p. 321 [N.B.U.] 

2 Kirtane’g edition, pp. 27 and 66, v. 56. 
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the Sakas trembled when he heard a peal of thunder, thinking 
it to be the sound of the drum of the marching army of the 
lord of the Utkalas, and concealed his fear and tremor by 
pretending that the embrace of his beloved had sent a thrill of 
joy into his frame. 







The Mahomedans were, for some time after the conquest of 
the country by them, called Sakas by some of the Sanskrit 
writers, and the name Yavana to designate them came into more 
general use afterwards. 

All these considerations lead us to about the end of the 13th 
century as the period when Narasimha and Vidyadhara, the 
author of the Ekavall flourished. And from the list of the 
kings of Orissa given by Sir W. W. Hunter and copied by 
Mr. Sewell in his “ Sketch of the Dynasties of Southern India,” 
it appears that there was a Narasimha who ruled over the 
country from 1282 a.d. to 1307 a.d; If the Hammira alluded to 
was the Mewar prince of that name, our Narasimha may have 
been the one who reigned from 1307 to 1327. There were two 
more Narasimhas after 1327 ; but they reigned for only 2 years 
and 1 year respectively, and therefore neither can have been the 
hero panegyrised by Vidyadhara. There was another still, who 
reigned from 1257 to 1282. But he has been excluded by the 
whole trend of our argument. 

Thus then the EkSvall was written about the end of the 13th 
or the beginning of the 14th century of the Christian era. It 
is quoted by Mallinatha in his commentaries and also by 
Appayya Dik@ita in the KuvalaySnanda. In the EkSvali I 
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find quoted the verse Kimasubhir glapitaih. etc., "which occurs 
in Sriharga’s Nai§adhiya. 

The commentarj’' called Tarala, or central gem, of the 
Ekavali, or one-stringed necklace, is byMallinStha.the celebrated 
commentator on the KSvj^as. In the sixth of the Introductory 
verses which has a double sense, the commentator says that 

this Ekavali, though a work of merit and an ornament, was 
because it had not a commentary (this Tarala) kept or secreted 
in treasure-houses as a necklace is, though it has a string and is 
an ornament when it has not the central gem. Now that the 
EkSvall necklace has a bright central gem in the shape of an 
elucidatory commentary (Tarala), may blessed persons wear it 
round the neck and on the bosom, that is, get the work by heart 
and commit it to memory.” 

It would thus appear that the Ekavall was not for some time 
studied and the work was neglected because it had no com¬ 
mentary ; from which it is to be concluded that Mallinatha 
wrote the Tarala after a certain period had elapsed since the 
composition of the original. What the duration of the period 
was it is difficult to determine. But it must have been pretty 
long, since the Ekavali is not a string of unintelligible Karikas 
which require a commentary from the very beginning, but 
consists of Karikas and the author’s Vrtti or elucidatory 
remarks. At any rate it would not be unsafe to suppose that 
Mallinatha did not live before the middle of the 14th century. 

In the Catalogus Catalogorum Professor Aufrecht mentions 
apparently three different works of the name of Ekavall, 
evidently because he had not the means of going beyond the 
vague statements contained in the catalogues before him. The 
second is by Mahamahesvara Kavi noticed by Burnell (54 b). 
This work is the same as the one I have described; for its 
beginning, Praleyaoalakanyaka etc., is the same as that of my 
Ekavall (see the extract in Part I of my ‘Lists’ referred to above. 
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p. 64) and like the latter contains eight TJnme^as. Where 
Burnell gets the name MahSmahesvara Kavi from, if it is not to 
be taken as an epithet of Vidyadhara, and the curious 
identification with Abhinavagnpta, the famous author of the 
Dhvanyalokalocana which he calls Kavyalokalocana, I do not 
know. 

The commentary Tarala noticed by Professor Weber (Berlin 
Catalogue, No. 1723) is the same as the Tarala mentioned 
above, as will be seen from the extract. It is a commentary 
on Vidyadhara’s work. The third noticed by Professor 
Aufrecht is, of course, the same as ours, since the name of the 
author is the same ; and the first must also be the same, though 
no particulars are given. MallinStha cites the EkSvali which 
he has commented on. So that it follows that we know of one 
work only of the name, and its author was Vidyadhara and 
commentator MallinStha. 


PliTGALARTHAPKADlPA 


No. 545 is Pingalarthapradipa. 

This work appears from a statement in Dr. Kielhorn’s 
Report for 1880-81 (p. 71) to have been composed in Saihvat 
1657 or 1601 a.d. BurneU’ES Manuscript of the work was 
written in Saka 1554 i.e., 1632 A.D. (Tanjore Cat., pp. 53 and 
175), and Kielhorn’s in Saiiivat 1716 or 1660 A.D. 


Among the works and authors quoted are the following :— 


Kara vail. 

Salivahana. 

VapibhQsapa. 

Vrttaratnakara. 

Pingala and Pingalanaga. 
Chandoratnakara. 

V rttamauktikavartikaduskaro- 
ddhara, composed by himself. 


Srutabodha by Kalidasa. 
Udaharanamanjarl, composed 
by himself. 

Da^kumara. 

Sara8vatikan(habharapa. 

Chandomanjarl. 
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In the instances of the different metres, there are Prakrit 
verses in praise of several princes of the middle ages. They are 
as follows ;— 

I. Candesvara— 

19a I i 

^ «TR3T ^ qarrafe \ 

5rra3T 310} iT ii 
Com. ?TSJT ?T?:: * 1 :% 

*n^ ar^RPT^ q'tT ^ 1 

II. Cedipati— 

216 I 3r?:T i 

3155^ Dim afg; orarnn? §g/| 15 ^ i 
w ^ifir g? ^ ^ ll 

Com. ^.idel'^SKT f»!f3I- 

15ar?ir 1 f ?^r srrm»r9t ggi% flfli 

^oanfir(^)g4 ^4 l 

III. Hammira— 

(1) 216;and 22a I \ 

W 3TOif| ggrt I 

srarffT? g?T gsr ii 

Com. sif^ I 

^iS=5ri[^f^’iT4^ww^i5rTt^jniT^ «n^5i%ggi^ 
3T^ ff^rrcTT mr w I. <ih ' g qT ^ ^ ^s[toi 

(2) 256 IWI 

tr3w: 3 ^/^ l 

cfT: qf^ ^PiaT 1 

^;3T3 ^ gi^ ^ II 
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Com. \ ?T«n I 

isrcf&t: I cni^rt; f^cRcT^ I 

?ni%«R5n^T5^ni^ ffir ^ i «K?Taig»rsr: 

5Ecr^ 5T^SfSP^: I ^ I 

(3) 36 b I 3r^ I 

fmt *Trf^3T fl7%tr5 g^ar ^gq ^ :K i 


^rfear qrar^n: ^ i 

f^njpT oT^ aNnr ^ ^ i 

oTf 3TPit arf^ i 

^TTlf<: ^3Tf^ f^VgiR Jm t%I^JTf 3t^ I 

Com. th i '^5^0 ^kfw#kspiMiig^o^?if^ 1 ’TOT I 5^1^ 
snmiRf%?T5 ^T^grersf fTt^ T%^5r<1[V 

...('n?) I T^*Tn5f i 

I ^1%; i sr^JTpf 'aNr- 

37l»ft^J ^^T^nR^ig^iT I ^ ^T3T^ 

Jlt^ (STl^rtl ^Jl?n% m^TT%g?T I 


(4) 37& ian?T \ 

;t553t f^fear »T^r3T gaan:! i 

»n^^T3T uga i fi i fi : ^%3 t 5 :^ l 

^^^erorr 3Ti^ srf^ar ^nanii 

’srfear qfea? R^oif *et3p:t II 


Com. ?l«n I ^ JT5Pi^: I 1 »t{^ a^- 

qi^: ITTRS^^ JTaS^Rt^ 5^: I qR.9ia?T ^ a r ^K^^wnn iRr- 
q^ ?:anr^ ^ grf^ ^jprt ^ i ?is[t i 
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^ 5TTtT«it ^61^ ^n?r l «w 


(5) 436 5?t5rri(cfli*i4i«,<f^ \ 5TfT I 
5r: ^301? srfJn 3T5r^ ^ f^wr a nng ^ 1 

qns ’qf^nqor si^oi I 

^ 5Sf ^T^OT <Ji«n4 73[ : ;g% I) 


Com. qrf^fr ^^:gwi^5PT i gT j^q^ukf^ I ?tot I qr%R. 
^ (H ) rT%R^ cTHT-SfilR^VI- 

^ ^r 3;qe!f^ I jnf^cT w; f^jrrqt-ss!^ i 

^3J I or^q?: ipNcqrs^ *TwqT»ft f^pf a rpT ^ 

1 cTf^n^ g- ^ sr^: q^«Rrr% q^^s 
(^) ^qsftsTT 5rf^3|^r ^3i#r ^SR. sTSRrf^r fevnqTfrt^ \ 
q^ sR?cT^ qiRLSPrsrr^ %rrptrf^ i ^rq3[T^sr^?ftf^ i 
^Tjfhcs?! ^3cq^^T5T^ qf^ q^yiqjTH^f^cT^'tnniTs wRn: 
^ » - i^f^Vig> TT TTEri f^: 3n^- 

9r§; I %5nfM^fftW5 II 


lY. Sahasaiika— 

q^ar? flrf| ?rcq? aiwr^t I 

oft^^ fMr t? ^ ^ '• 

Com. f^rsFRif^^ cer q;feR^; l q«7T I 

<1 

^jTqrpi ffl gqqri^ 3^^R^. i 

V. Kasisvara— 

(1) 23a 3T«rraq^Tqq I ^ I 

^ ^ qrWT ^ ^^ytaron.teRT i 

^ ^ ^ ^ firfefn % II 


43 [B. G. Bhaiidarkar’s Works, Vol. II] 
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Com. TTStR I ?T*!n I ietse* 

^RTCTJ fT?:: (^) fera: ?Tra?T s^?n^ 

(2) 46a I 3TfT I 

^ f%f^iT3T ^rrar ^i% 

WSTTftST ^tnn I 

^ ^ rf^ a r ’nBrar jW^st 

?r^ ?frf5^3T 4|fR«l«!lf5»lW ^(?T)5T SUsTlt II 

Com. ?Rfec^: i ?T«n I ^ ^jRfif- 

wftor lincrT sq;?;* i arf^rltgicf^ sT ?q/^^ ^ t4 iq igi 

^?n i a;^?qra^ci5i ^qr^ ^ 

n^??rSi} i ^RTrrn^i^^^ sr^nr^n ci^^resj^tq:: 
ftresr i vtjirsftsn^'TST^^s i ^ g i m? i ^oi 

i(i*rr51 fr^rfr trf^: i ^ gr 3cq>® ^fiftcTJ i 

<T^ JTTar fftfer jn^^r5T^?TT#?ftq^^ i 

5Wt; q^i^RTT a;w ^isrr 

•elfea* 1 


VI. Acala— 


24i> I w I 

^i%3t ?:ni 3T^ ^amarsr^ l 

^3?^s3^ aig I 


Com. f%g# qR:Tfg^ ^oiT^5rni«i; i 

qftEcJi .JT^^qf^;.arnfif^Jiqr- 

^3!Rrem'«ratg^ i ?T5r%gqR i 3 t«j dKiui^fi- 

5%fT: qrrfg# i ^ 

w? gftq^ i 
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VII. Kama— 

(1) 26a 15rfr i 

gcjf jtirft a m^r i 
frwT jTf^ ^argm ^aRc oii \ 

Jrft: 3T ^ ^ g^ranrr i 

^IR ^ I 

Com. \ ?i«r I ^ trstf^ ^rnmr^ 

JT^ ^IToft I.HETT =3®^ ^REtT 

JT^hnr:.^j#aT *rsrf^?i»5rr^ i ?t«it ^ cT^rtS)f?TT: 

§5C3i?rT: ...g^ I =5rsR^T^% JTfT^n^^ItJT “ticri^ 


(2) 33a 1 \ 

% n^ar iiie5Tf^ ^ f ?ni3T «i5cr i 

Brf^ar ^^?rr ’sne i^?r ii 

Com. ^rjRTqf^ ^# 1 % I ?i«it \ %*t;ot cT^ ErostW 

^rf^ I arf^ 5 ?T 5^ i...^sr nf^r sfr^rf^nif^: i 
^ 3iT^t^ ^f 1% ^ qSTftRTJ I 

^51 r^rqr g% i 

(3) 426 ^r^5rt^sig?n:TT%»ar^i i 

l§^^^3rC|J35ITTT3T^^ I 
^^3T^T%3T?T?:5f^ I 
5rey4tf^3TJrR5^TI3if:3?T I 

^<sji I 

Com. sn^rfif^: qi<Jigq^qi % I W I 
^ ^»T I ?r?ir ^%5T 

JT^nr^T .«iU.aar<sila 

mcieCiian:^ .^ sRC'ifi^t 
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KINGS MENTIONED IN THE PRECEDING VERSES 

I. This extract refers to Candesvara. The verse contains 
nothing historical. Who this Candesvara was, it is difficult to 
say with certainty. But he was not unlikely Capdamahasena or 
Ca^da of the Chohan race, who ruled over Dholpur and built a 
temple dedicated to Capdasvamin, and consecrated it in the 
Vikrama year 893 or 842 a.d.' 

II. Cedipati is lord or king of the Cedi country. What 
particular King is meant cannot be determined, but he may be 
Karna, of whom more below. 

III. What is historical in the passages about Hammira is that 
he was at war with the Mlecchas, i.e., Mahomedans, whose king 
reigned at Delhi. His marches are described. He had a 
counsellor or follower of the name of Jnjala. The kings of 
Khorasan, Malava, Malaya, and of the GQrjaras, and Colas were 
defeated. This is probably a tall talk always indulged in by 
sycophants. I have shown’ that there were two Rajput 
Hammiras, one of whom was a Chohan and held the fortress of 
Ranthambhor and the other a.Gehlote, who ruled over Mewar. 
It is not distinct which of the two is meant. Both fought with 
the Mahomedans. Perhaps the Chohan prince is alluded to 
here, as Nayacandra represents him to have a faithful follower 
of the name of Jajadeva.’ J,ajadeva and the counsellor Jajala 
alluded to in III (3) are probably one and the same person. 

IV. Sahasanka was a prince who reigned at Kanoj and who is 
mentioned by Mahesvara in his introduction to the Visvaprakasa. 
One of his works, as also one of the works of the author of the 
Naigadhiya, is called Sahasafikacaritra. Govinda IV of the 
RSgtrakata dynasty, whose latest known date is 933 A.D., was 

1 Inscription translated by Dr. Hultzscb in the Journal of the German 
Oriental Society, Vol. XL, p. 38. 

2 Ante, pp 330 S. [N. B. U.] 

3 See Kirtane'a edition o£ Hammira Mahak^vya, p. 91, v. 38, and p, 131, v. 16. 
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also called SahasSnka; and the description given of him in his 
Sangall grant, that “he rained down gold in showers,” closely 
resembles that given in the above verse. The commentator 
says that by Sahas5nka is meant Vikramaditya, which is but a 
random statement. 

V. and VI. Who the lord of Kasi is, whose fame by its fair 
colour put to shame moonlight, etc., I do not know, nor that 
other prince or Varanasi, who fled from the field of battle, 
Acala also, who turned his back against his enemy, is unknown 
to me. 

VII. Karna was a prince of Cedi, belonging to the Earaculi 
race. He is here represented to have humbled the lord of 
Gauda, te have soared away the king of Utkala or Orissa (Odra), 
vanquished Vikrama, defeated the powerful army of the 
Ghrjara king, pulverized the forces of the Mahara§tras, and 
extirpated the race of the Malava prince. Whether he was able 
to do all these things is more than questionable; but it appears 
certain that he was constantly engaged in wars with his neighbours, 
and had succeeded in establishing his sway over some of them. 
He was a contemporary of Bhimadeva of Gujarat and Ahava- 
malla of MaharS^itra. Perhaps the Vikrama he is represented to 
have vanquished was Vikramaditya I of the later Calukya 
dynasty who was the uncle of Ahavamalla and the imme¬ 
diate predecessor of his father on the throne. About the 
time of Bhoja’s death Karna formed a confederacy with Bhnna- 
deva against Malava and sacked Dhara,' and it was Udayaditya, 
the son of Blioja, that freed the country from his power. Some 
of the Inscriptions also speak of him as having humbled the 
neighbouring princes. 

In the Prabodhacandrodaya, Gopala, who was the commander 
of the forces of Kirltivarman, a Candella prince, is represented 

1 Early Hiatory of the Deccan, 2nd ed., p. 82. [ = Volume III of this Editioi, 
p. 114 N. B. U.] 
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to have defeated Karpa and re-established the independent 
sovereignty of his master by delivering him from Karpa’s yoke. 
A copperplate grant issued by Earpa bears a date which is 
equivalent to 1042 A.D. ’ VikramSditya I came to the throne 
in 1008 A.D., Ahavamalla reigned from 1040 to 1069 A.D., and 
Bhimadeva of Gujarat from 1022 to 1064, 1072, or 1074 a.d. ’ 
It is quite possible that on some occasion during his long con¬ 
tinued wars he may have “ vanquished Vikramaditya I, and 
pulverized the forces of the Mahara§tras ” as represented in the 
above verse ; but it appears from Bilhapa that he was eventually 
defeated or deposed by Ahavamalla. 

THE LANGUAGE OP THE EXTRACTS 

The above extracts present vernacular speech in three forms. 
The oldest form, i.e., the Maharastri Prakrit, we have in I, II, 
III (1), IV, and V (1). It had become classical as Sanskrit itself 
and could be used for literary purposes at any time. 

Then we have another form in VI, and VII (1), (2), (3). 
This resembles the Apabhram^ form, as we have it in the 
instances quoted by Hemacandra in his Prakrit grammar and 
in the 4th Act of the Vikramorvasiya. 

, A third stage is represented by III, (2), (3), (4) and (5), 
and V. (2). This is what might be called the earliest form of 
the modern Hindi, the forms philhimaha, “ in Delhi,” and 
Jakhapa. or Jakkhapa “ when,” being specimens of the new 
formations which became necessary after the old terminations 
had gradually faded away up to the Apabhraih&i period. 

The last two forms must represent the vernacular speech of the 
period when the poets wrote, and since they could not have 

1 Epigraphia Ind., Vol. II, pp. 299, 302-3, 

2 Earlj' History of the Deccan, pp. 81, 82, 84, and my Report for 1883-84, 
p. 150. [Former= Volume III of this Edition, pp 112 ff. N. B. U.j 
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praised the particular princes if they had died and been forgotten 
at the time when they lived, the conclusion is not unwarranted 
that the forms of the language used by them were the forms 
current about the time when the kings flourished. Thus about 
the time of Karna, i.e., in the first half of the eleventh century, 
the stage of development at which the vernacular tongues had 
arrived, was still that represented by the Apabhraifasa, the origin 
of which is to be referred to about the seventh century; and 
they began to assume their modern character about the end of 
the twelfth century and the beginning of the thirteenth, when 
the poet Canda flourished, and tliat was the form they had in 
the time of the Chohan Hammira, i.e., 128.'5—1301 A.D. 

nyayaratnapbaki^a of vacaspati 
No. 775 is Nyayaratnaprakaia. 

This is a commentary on the Ny5yaratna of Mapikantha by 
Vacaspati who wrote it at the command of Padmavatl the queen 
of Pratapa. 'Pratapa was the son of Viryabhanu and belonged 
to the Chohan race. He is spoken of as the lord of the Paficala 
country. As this country is to be identified with the north¬ 
eastern portion of Rajputana, nearest to Agra and Gwalior, 
these princes probably belonged to the branch of the Chohan 
race that ruled over Dholpur and the surrounding districts 
noticed under No. 545. The Manuscript appears to have been 
written in Samvat 1616 in the month of Karttika, i.e., in 
1559 A.D. 

ADBHUTAaiGAEA BY BALLALASENA 
No. 801 of 1884-87 is Adbhutasagara by Ballalasena, king of 
Gauda.' 

The Manuscript is incomplete, but the second which by over¬ 
sight has been put into the Dharmafestra branch, is complete. 
Prof. Eggeling has described a Manuscript of the work in his 


1 flee also N®. 231 of 1887-21. 
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Catalogue of the India OfSce Library. As, however, it is 
incomplete, and the introduction which gives the date, and is 
important for historical and chronological purposes, is wanting, 
I proceed to describe the Manuscripts in our Collection. 

In the introduction we have verses about the king and his 
genealogy. Some of them are unintelligible owing to the 
corruption of the text. 

Then follow verses in which the authorities used are stated:— 



qrir jpy igTim ll 




After this we have a short statement of the contents; 
but the contents are given more fully in a Saoipatra attached 
to No. 231 of 1887-91, to which reference may be made. 

Then occur the following verses giving the dates of the 
commencement of the work by Ballalasena and its continuation 
by his son and successor, Lakgmapasena :— 
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g?r't?*Rira»ro 

*Frwi ii 

^t?t: (?) ^ ^ n:5 f ^J4*j4 ^Tc^dt- 

arNV^JT f ^ gf ^ il 


No. SOI of 1884-87 cornos down to the end of Pravarga^Sd- 
bhutsvarta, which ends on fol. litJ) a of No. 231 of 1887-91, the 
total number of leaves of the latter being 390. At the end of 
each Avarta we have the following colophon mutatis mutandis :— 



NS 


At the end of the whole after we have 

^wrfitsRjRll 

From the statements in the Manuscripts, it appear.? that the 
Sena kings of Bengal traced their descent to the lunar race of 
Kgatriyas, while the popular belief in Bengal is that they 
belonged to the Vaidya caste. The first prince mentioned is 
Vijayasena. He was followed by Ballajasena, and after him 
his son Lakgmanasena ruled over the country. The work, it is 
stated, was begun in 10.90 Saka by BallSlasena ; and before it 
was finished, he raised his son to the throne and exacted a 
promise from him to finish it. Then he gave many gifts and 
“ went to the city of the gods with his wife.” The work was 
afterwards brought to a completion by the labours of 
Lakgmanasena. * 

At the end of a Manuscript of the D!lnas5gara, another 
work by Ballslasena existing in the Inditi OfBce Colleo- 


4i [U. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol, 11] 
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tion, the date of its completion is given as Saka 1091.* 
Dr. Rajendralal Mitra, in his Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts,’ 
gives 1019 §aka as the date. Prof. Aufrecht has recently 
justified this last by correcting the Sasinavadafe, i.e. 1091, occurr¬ 
ing in the India Office Manuscripts, to Nava^Mda^a, i.e., 1019.' 
But there is nothing to show that the former expression is 
■wrong beyond Dr. Mitra’s second-hand statement of the date. 
And the date of the commencement of the AdbhutasSgara as to 
the correctness of which there can be no question and which 
will not admit of such a correction as is applied in the other case, 
is Khanavakhendu, i.e., 1090 Saka, with which Dr. Mitra’s date 
of the Danasagara, 1019 Saka, can in no way harmonize. That 
date, therefore, must have been arrived at by somebody mis¬ 
reading the correct expression Saiinavadasa as Navasasida^. So 
that Ballalasena died after 1091, i.e., 1169 A.D., and Lakgmana- 
sena succeeded him. 

But Dr. Rajendralal Mitra, in another place, gives 1106 A.D. 
as the date of Labsmanasena’s accession on the evidence of an 
era called after Lakgmanasena which is current in Mithila and 
is used also in some Inscriptions and Manuscripts.* General 
Cunningham mentions a copper-plate Inscription in which 
Saka 1321 and Samvat 1455 are given as corresponding to 
Laksma^a Samvat 293, from which 1106 a.d. comes out as 
the initial date of the last era, and considers that era to begin 
with the death instead of the accession of Lakgmapsena, as he 
takes another more famous era to begin with the extinction 
of a dynasty instead of its foundation,’ Now, the date arrrived 
at in this manner is inconsistent with the statements we find in 
both the works of Ballalasena which represent him to be living 

1 Eggeling’s Catalogue, p. 615. 

2 VoLI, p. 161.* 

3 Z. D. M. G., Vol. LI, p. 329. 

4 Jour. Aaiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XLVII, p. 397-99. 

6 Arohseol. Reporta, VoL XV, p. 160 ff. 
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in 1168 and 1169 a.d., and Lak^maoasena to have been raised by 
him to the throne some time after 1168 a.d. 

From the introduction to the DanasSgara it would appear 
that Hemantasena, the father pf Vijayasena, first raised the 
family to importance and probably wrested the province of 
Bengal from the preceding dynasty of the Pala kings. 
Assigning about sixty years, which I consider the smallest 
possible period for the reigns of the three predecessors of 
Laksmapasena, we are brought to about 1046, a.d. as the 
date of the foundation of the Sena dynasty of Bengal on 
the supposition that Laksmapasena began to reign in 1106 A.D. 
But that is not possible, as an Inscription of Mahipala, 
one of the most powerful princes of the Pala dynasty, 
is dated Saihvat 1083, corresponding to 1027 a.d.' ; and as 
his reign lasted for 52 years it may have extended even 
to 1050 A.D. He had a good many successors, the names of 
four of whom occur in some of the Inscriptions. In the 
colophon of a work entitled SaduktikarpSmfta by Srldharadssa 
the author gives 1127 Saka, i.e., 1205 a.d., as the date of its 
compilation, though the metre of the verse in which it is given 
is faulty, and speakes probably of the year of Laksmanasena also. 
But as the text is corrupt, the sense cannot be clearly made 
out.’ Srldharadasa speaks of himself as the son of Vatudasa a 
feudatory and close friend of Laksmapasena. 

If then Laksmanasena came to the throne in 1106 A.D., about a 
hundred years would have to be assigned to two generations, i.e., 
to Srldharadasa and his father, which is not reasonable. These 
two collateral cii cumstances, therefore, are inconsistent with the 
supposition that Laksmapascna’s reign began in 1106, while, as 
we have seen, there is a direct opposition between that date and 
those contained in the two works of Balla}asena' The only way 

1 Ibid, p. 163. 

2 Eajondralal’s Notices o£ Sauskrit Manuscripts, Vol. Ill, p HI. 
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to reconcile these latter dates with the initial date of the era is 
to suppose that the era is not Laksmanasena’s, but that of the 
foundation of the Sena dynasty by Hemantasena. Ballalasena, 
who was living in 1091 ^aka or 1169 A.D., must have died, 
from the statement in the work under notice, a short time after. 
Supposing he died in 1172 A.D., the reigns of the first three 
princes would occupy about 64 years, which is the interval 
between the date of the foundation of the dynasty and that of 
Ballalasena’s death. This interval is not too small nor too large, 
and consequently has an appearance of probability. It was 
probably usual, in accordance with the prevailing custom, to 
date events in the years of Lak?manasena’s reign also ; and when 
after the lapse of time he became the only prince of the Sena 
dynasty that was remembered and his own regnal years ceased 
to be used, the era of the dynasty came to be identified with 
him ; and thus the Sena era became the Lakgmapasena era. The 
chronology of the Pala and Sena dynasties will have to be re¬ 
adjusted in view of the date of Mahipala (1027 A.D.) and the dates 
of Ballalasena (1168 and 1169 A.D.) contained in the Adbhuta- 
sSgara and the Danasagara. 



EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT ON THE SEARCH FOR 
SANSKRIT MANUSCRIPTS DURING THE YEARS 
1887-88, 1888-89, 1889-90, 1890-91.' 

I publish with this Report another selection from the materials* 
collected by me, calculated to throw light on some points in the 
literary and political history and chronology of the country. 

This is my sixth and last Report. The Manuscripts collected 
from May 1891 to the date of the delivery of charge have been 
made over to my successor. 

During these four years the number of Manuscripts purchased 
for Government is, as will be seen from the catalogue, 
1,500, besides a set of Copper-plates with an Inscription of a 
grant of land, and an astronomical instrument made of brass. 
Of these 1,207 were collected in Gujarat and Rajputana and 233 
in the Maratha Country. These have been divided into 19 classes 
as usual according to the subjects. 

A NOTE ON JAHLA^TA’S SUBHA^ITAMUKTAVALI 

Manuscripts of this work arc noticed by Burnell in his 
Catalogue of the Tanjoro Library under the names of SoktimS- 
lika and Suktimuklavali. There is another copy among the 
Manuscripts purchased by Dr. Peterson for the Government of 
Bombay during 1884—1886, and is marked No. 370 in the list 
published in his Report for those years (P). Dr. Peterson 

1 Originally published m 1897, at the Government Central Press, Bombay. 

li Most of these ‘ Materials ’ dealt with the Manuscripts belonging to the 
Collection of 1884-87, the notices of which were orginally included in this 
Report nfter the note on Jalbaiia’s Subbilsitamuktavali, As the notices of the 
MSS of the 1884-87 Collection have been now embodied in the Report of that 
Collection (antepp, 292-348), the elaborate and exhaustive Note on .lalhana, which 
follows is therefore what here makes up the Report for 1887-91. [ N.B,1T.] 
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published an artioie on the work in the Journal of the Bombay 
Branch of the Bos^al Asiatic Society, Vol. XVII. His Manu¬ 
script had no beginning or end, and therefore in that article 
he notices those verses in the anthology only which refer to 
particular poets. Some years ago our common agent brought me 
the first fourteen and the 30th leaves of another Manuscript (B). 
These contain the Prasasti in which the history of Jahlapa and 
his family is given. As it gave a comparatively high antiquity 
among compilers of Anthologies to Jahlapa, I asked my agent to 
procure another copy, and he brought me a Manuscript which 
was in the possession of the late Durgaprasada (D). It has 199 
leaves from the beginning, but On examination and comparison, 
I find that the matter on the last seven leaves which is intro¬ 
duced with the word tfftRSRm does not belong to the present 
work. 

Manuscripts B and D agree with each other, except in un¬ 
important matters; but P, or Dr. Peterson’s Manuscript, appears 
to belong to an entirely different recension. B and D contain 
a great many verses more than P. Thus P, the first leaf of 
which is the 3rd, the first two being lost, has at the top the 
second half of the 9th stanza of the first topic mentioned in the 
Anukramanika. This topic or section contains, according to B, 
47 stanzas, and according to D, 48, but one stanza has been 
wrongly copied into it and his been erased ; so that these two 
Manuscripts agree in the number of the stanzas and in the 
stanzas themselves. But P has only 12 stanzas in this section ; 
and the 9th is the same as the 3l6t of B and D, the 10th is the 
41st in these, 11th, 42nd, and the last, 35th. Thus 8 stanzas 
between the Slst and 41st do not occur in P at all, and one, the 
35th, is put at the end. Similarly in the next section or Asir- 
vadapaddhati, P has 32 stanzas, but D, 110. B keeps pace with 
D till the 26th up to its 14th leaf and then ends ; but it has one 
stanza not occurring in D. Thus throughout, a great many 
verses occurring in D are not found in P, so that this is a much 
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shorter edition of the SQktimuktSlvali, containing perhaps half 
the matter -which -we have in the other. D comes down to the 
section Munyadervarnana and breaks off with the initial words 
of a stanza in praise of Agastya; while P goes on up to the 
section of Dana, of which it has about 4 stanzas. 


It is difficult to determine which of these two resensions is 
genuine. The shorter may be a subsequent abridgment by 
another person of the longer, or the longer a later enlargement 
of the shorter; and it is also possible that both were issued by the 
original compiler himself. But for historical purposes one 
should be guided by what is common to both, to be on the safe 
side. The Manuscript P does not seem to have contained the 
introduction which we find in B and D, as its two lost leaves 
could not afford sufficient space for it and the Anukramaijika. 
At the end of the introductory Prasasti in B and D, we have the 
name of Vaidya-Bhanupapdita as the author. But whether he 
is meant to be the author of the last two or three stanzas or of 
the whole Prasasti it is difificult to say. It would, I think, not 
be unreasonable to take him as the author of the whole ; and 
thus the fulsome praise of the author and his ancestors, in 
which the princes themselves, whom they served, are assigned a 
lower position, becomes intelligible. 


The following is the Introduction:— 


^ *WTfir li ^ ii 


r* '^1 !♦ I 


II R II 
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II ^ 


anssiTO 5r>4?i: 

IrTRfst: II « II 


^ »T^ II ^ II 

50rjn?TT <T5RrT i 

^ ^5 gr??^r^gft f l[^gTt u ^ II 

^rM»mnsr^i5rf^ II vs ii 

%; ^ ?i3nt: ^spft^%; i 

^ II 

f^ssT i 

^ *1 ?K^ iiii 

5^r»fr5tflRT^5RriT% \ 

3TFft?i 5n%^nR«rr5n»TH^^nW^ ^ ii i® ii 

fitf^ f^sr^OT ^1% 1 

KRWT ^^ figR^ ll U II 


*i m for D. ^ »jjr: for B. ^ nHt ’Rim??r«rr D. 
'tf B. '^ D. \ 'T3ft<>i for B. 
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^Pi^^'rr^^iTRTT 5^*RT5 ^Ps55?n sfhr: ll il 

STT^rn: i 

W«Erft grrft^nniijriT ^ ft ir ii U ii 


!Srcf[Tt gqror ^i s rs n-ifii^^ rai ^dw i 
?Tgn * ir g rR 5 T Rwf^ ^ i 

RTOSiK ^ i iu n mf^gP r RD i R^e i R Pni w «ft5r: 
5 ft ftq-JTqi^ ftsr jurt firi^r ii ii 





II V\ II 


3Tr^nil:*n’sn:^cn9i gmr ^rnT’^rrm: i 

^ RRyr5'gj?t%5FH. ii \\ il 

#«T ftnr^ gw? 5T 5rt ^jfrftg i 

5TR 5T »Rrw^ <5^ ’stgji^ii V^ ii 


5R?inpRRgg’cg«T?iT^ ^f^WTft5ft5r: i 

<Hgi [w q t gsR wwT?: ftwr ftw*T5r'?^?fg.ii 

:jRw gf^r 5% 1^ ^ 

?T^ g?p ’a^: i 

craift^i^ jTfcrenEwrft %*nPi 5^r 

?j^RT?5^^5Ri5'if^rRRa:T<^ ?5R^gll ii 

jrsrftr^rr i 


1 # B. ^ ^ for ftr B. ? 3^ for T# B. 
46 [B. G. Bhandarkar’8 Works, Vol. 11 ] 
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^ ^ arwnn^il 

^ II II 

f 5 > g4l^> yr ^ =T W»f^d^W^«=l iT^ %f^iT II R\ II 

?Tr^fTC^ liJjO^err jn^ 

iit.ftli«<ii ^r ^sfhJrr i 

*jm5 

?f(r?irrRr?Jlft[^ ?ra^: II II 

?fpn# r»;T^ Igvft: 

<jn.w n ^^ r^ r!a s ftsR g oiK^ : i 


Fn^ C k IE 11 lici CIECeTETB e 


?I3*T ffrsqsnrmRifnpnjdT fWRrsrFT i 

iw i fi r q >i 4 (^?rw5!<JSrTT «T5^ii5n3Srsr ii Rvs ii 

^ *t^Ni I 

^I^Kil»qd T ^ 3i q><nT wnq T II II 

4a^Rrt: glr <fiidi^g r <ng f»? I 

qSt^^prn ii ii 


D. H»Tt for qqf D. ^ D. 
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TOT sr 5r¥«i% ll ii 

?:«wstrT ?i#r fiiw ii \K ll 

?FW ^ ^nWirarfl^ ii ii 


- ^ ^ plAl— f N iirv-i^*^ ^ — — -fs_ — - —f< ^ , 

^iflit^^nncM?n9TscTnt♦ i 

^ q^ v cl M^fo gS ^j^ q^^rog. 
q^sn^wt fts ^ qi ^Mrefe ifM^ ll \i II 
qr ai i f^ ft<l4q»fl 

5ftq^ srf^^ wkqw ^W' ig iq T ^q ^ i 

I) V^ 11 

q>5q^?^iq qqnftq q^qrq^ i 
qrqri^iqs^^- •• •' 

q^ SPTrq^ >4m^^ ^5Tq^ 

^ *rr% qqRrt I 

^ ^qff^nqrq ^ ??rqT ?q<fi yqt^l^ 
flfqqrq: »*iq ; Rg ; qjqftrq ^ 4 f^tsrrf^: ii ii 

I 

^4;#^q4 ^ II \< II 


<\ ansft for D- m for B. x 3^ for iq D. 
X q for H B. V ^;t Jiq. D. ^ ^ B. 
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II II 


i 

ft II lio II 




II II 


eR«fit: I 

cRir #ITf^ ?T«n te^^3H»TcnTR?TT II II 



There was a person of the name of Dads who belonged to the 
Vatsa Gotra and appears to have been in the service of the 
Tadava king Mailugi, called in other places Mallugi. Vijjapa, of 
the Kalacnri race, who had usurped the throne at Kalyapa in 
1157 A.D., was not allowed to enjoy it peacefully. Besides 
internal disturbances he had to face the attacks of the 
surrounding Chiefs. Mallugi appears from the above to have 
been one of those who were hostile to him, and DSda, who 
commanded his troops of elephants, fought a battle with Vijjapa. 

Dada had four sons named Mahidhara, Jahla, Samba, and 
Gahgadhara who contributed,to raise the importance of Mallugi’s 
kingdom. Mahidhara succeeded his father in the command of 
the elephants and had to conduct the war with Vijjana. His 
son Ananta appears to have assisted his father and captured 
many elephants from his master’s powerful enemies. 

After Mahidhara’s death his brother Jahla succeeded to his 
ofBce and is said to have rendered Bhillama’s kingly power firm. 
Bhillama, we know, was the son of Mallugi and acquired finally the 
paramount sovereignty of the Deccan for his family, about the 
year 1187 A.D. Jahla led a maddened elephant into the army of 
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the Gflrjara prince and obtained fame, as Bhagadatta.—Bhagadatta 
is a prince mentioned in the Mahabharata who fought with 
Arjuna with great bravery.—^Jahla spread terror into the heart 
of Malla, frightened the forces of Mallugi, who must have been 
an enemy of Bhillama, and vanquished Munja and Anna. Who 
these chiefs were we do not know, and a great many of them 
had to be vanquished before Bhillama could acquire supreme 
power. The Munja mentioned here was not the celebrated 
prince of Dhara of that name. Jahla captured many elephants 
and gave them to his master Bhillama. 

Janardana was the son of his brother Gahgadhara and 
he appears to have succeeded as commander of the troops of 
elephants. He taught Siihha or Sihghana the art of managing 
elephants and thus enabled him to conquer Arjuna. 
Sihghapa, called Siiiiha also, was the son of Jaitrapala 
and grandson of Bhillama. If he was taught the art of 
managing elephants by JanSrdana, it must have been so when 
he was a young man and during his father’s reign. Singhapa 
himself came to the throne in 1210 A.D. 

Janardana’s son LaksmTdeva succeeded to the office and con¬ 
tributed by his courage and bravery to consolidate the power of 
king Kr§na. Kr^ina was the grandson of Sihghana and ascended the 
throne after him in the year 1247 a.d. Laksmideva constructed a 
large tank and had an extensive and beautiful garden. His Son 
was Jahlana, who with his brother assisted king Krspa by his 
counsel and commanded the troops of his elephants. He 
compiled this collection of elegant sayings. 

The following gives the contents of the anthology ;— 
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The first 38 verses, therefore, of the section and one or two at 
the end do not exist in D. The following extracts give all the 
verses belonging to the section in the three Manuscripts :— 


III B, f. 30 

II « II 


Ill B, f. 30 


aTT^(«r)^TO ^ ^JTT (?) II>. II 


3n^ II % II 

^ ^nr jt i 

3?ivr?i tRsnTCBT ?j; ii vs ii 



II ^ II 

4iraHid«h-«it^n) %V. I 

^snrara?r^*¥R?T ii«. ii 

^ r< t * gr^m ii KK il 
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^13^ ai?!*. II II 

f^«n^%jrR[T!T 1 

ST f^RT^ II II 

fgr fen^ ^nmg^n ^ tot 

^ 'j^HRTsmr^ii Vi II 
3 T*i?vr nr^ *Tr«iTJ gi i ^rgn^ ^ 1 

P r w i mit 1111 

’cra^rersi^M^T. 


5T5^ 'lifSstmi sTtWT gi ^= gT 11 \% 11 


*jTiir<?i. 


^ — rs^ - 11^1 — — ^ ^ 

>WMdS;uBt ^iSflT ¥iyH|WfyW- 
?a?^ TS%JT 5 ^ I 

^tsTi^i 3T»r5*r j'rqri: 

sft^T^TfRTf^if^ {<) irsr ^ftr 11 l\s 11 

3TS?rt ^ I 


III. D (£ 226—£ 24a) 

<b| Taf^ i 

$ffi4?y rew ii^ia sjf^ acw: 11 11 

m w ^ iTWt TfiinrcT ^ 1 

^TTSn ?Bf% (^) TWWS^tT^J II«® II 


46 [B. G. BtuindftiiBi’s Works, Vol. U] 
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II ttl II 

^ ;T?T5FT«nf^ ^nr wn- 


f ^r^ T ^ ^gfrf^ STTfcRTT^m ft^^sTTm; II II 

srnr sr^vnur?^ ^ ii ii 

44 r <j:ci^<j4r i 11% 4 pi ^ rg q< ; i 

^ ^ g f^^ i ^n ; II 'i'*, II 

3!^i^ira%^; ^ 5«rT i 

f%^ 5i ^ #qr% IIII 


: 171 Cv!Pi Cvir tbi t n t'* 11; I k: ciSl siE I 


i»T?r: sr^; ii avs ii 

gr * Tr ^g fw ^^^ =irg p ^^ f^ ii ii 
^ f%% fefelr^nsrfjTIT^ 1 

f%[s] ^Hn% f^soRTT m g%r ^sripi: i 
?T?rr iTR ^ ?re?r ^ *3% «r ir: ii ^o ii 


'l 5n5=q: f555ft: 
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9 ii II 



(4*IM««i) I 
?T«IT II II 


%dT m«ft«Kqr*Hifti^^*i^<,ifi:i i 

ftSJTft ^ ^ f^wf^ 5TTOrft II II 


5r5^[T^ft: ^ I 

«rnfJt%5 ^ «rf^ ii ii 

ST ^«TJi^ II II 

?Rnfrft i%3rahn srur^Hh i 

SIT ^'APKI II II 


^cTTSTT ^ f%5nH3i: I 

siniei JTsrftr %5r ^ i 

^pTT ^ ^ff^ ^ g ^qr 5»RfsiT ll V II 


sf)^r ^^gT[STTm f^SITTSFT dTIT5nsTdT I 
<jflsf p= a q> ^Ts:^r?flr ii ii 

arfitClTs:: wl^^ww I 

3T^ ^si; ^»isn£nq«OTm qs: h il 


?j^q: MiP t W^ CT ^^siifSTT^- 
^?r«iT^ iqq fi i ^rdsq sTs: a g ;HT\# ;iT#sn^; (f^) I 



e^sTT(^«?srf^ ^HprfJrsr: goir: ii %\ ii 
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III P. (f 13a— f. 18o) 


sTOTtr: {^) un 

4ii^: I 







^53nn%:(irenf rTt ?) 
gn^ s q i^^ qr ^ rr s ^r t r a ii ii 

^TnrStTT «TT% ITT 1 

sTsra «3iww ii ^ i) 

^ T «^IA<ft-q^ flrlr I 

II«II 

^ ^»< T» myKV 4^ < i fir^4Tll^ ^ I 

{%f%) *tiquOT i m i 

§^l^(5fti‘)5^(5%)W ^ ^?T?TT II \ II 

wf^TcH »TT«rT[;] ^grT)H^T^ ^ g5Tr I 
fWT^:(t)?Ttr ii vs ii 

?:5^?TrrTY{ I 

shri: d i ^ T^T^ ^ i ^i i d^i : ll <i ll 

^jrfist^r^ »!■ II ^ II 

(ftsg) ^ a r it<a<4^^ . 

^jMtiM^ ^T l5^i II \o II 
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’^ISSTTurr »RRT II u II 

3nf^ ii ii 

qs^srtfiJ. 


«T ?qT?^: I 

jTit^ ^ w: ST an*r% li U ii 

g*rra^sr aisr: ii l« ii 

fi l fa K *4sTfeW . 


JmIST ^f&^»f5TT5I H 'T?*pw 1 

^q^qt sr«n ii ii 

^qsTqrsspT, 


q5Hi: srsrs:^sT^sT JWRfT 5gfr?^(33^)5yi i 
^nTRspT qrs: qri: ^gsrr il il 

^ q gq rarq q . 


qrTmqsT iqr wfsiiif ^ qsr^^T ii n 

q^rsqiar; q»^t^ (^«^r<q;^i 
ft? jst; 3|TT^raT5TJ sRj'^^rwftr/^J ll U it 

Vinmcd^. 


qrolsT 55iisT q^iKTTJ i 

JiPT! q5^g(’5)^qn>n ^tq® ^ qirrcoT ii ii 
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*1?!TT I 

»IT^ II II 


if i 


3i^r mPTT^ ^r»^«ii <jti^ i <!ti| qi ^<. ; i 

57^ ^Tomq;^: ii ii 

^R9rT(t?) *T Mu fi^ara i 

<1^: 57^ l[^ ^v k ^ TS ^ ^i W II II 


37^ *707q^ ^ JT^T^T^tolf^ I 



4>g<lfS H II Vi II 


ST^^TrWT’lT^ *775% q5% I 
i7g57r«rrrc^ 4«77 37 ft 57 ct: 11 V\ 11 


971% 1P7^ < i7 ^«^ 575^5 fe7r7: I 

5*77% 371% II II 

^ 53 ^ f%7% ^lf% 1 
^5 ^T TT TI^W Tff 57^07^ *rft W^' H N 

jn 97 ft stt^ 57 * 77 ^ 7:7 ^ l 

^ >577577 ^(^) >tHi«ftO>7*:; II II 

Wft7 7l ft* l 4\'^qi y75*7g(<7 >Hft % ft 7 5 7 l I 
37757a[9^; * 7[ <^ ^7 ^<i;q^ *7; II II 


>7%>577:^ ftl77ft9775775 >77: f%5J^ 5797lf%^ H \o 

*F9*7Tft. 
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'5R% H =51 II II 

^goRrt ?r grT ^nhf^r? i 

sfRT cR^r ?RTr =5il»j ^ ar^: ii h 

^ qRRfr 1 

^ 37flf II II 

% fh^T 3^ t^RTTS I 

f ^^»hjd Rt 5T ^«TJTgt II \\i 11 

qT«f^ ^TR %5l 55^ ^ST^T I 

^ ^5fT?PTT II II 

=<T5l $ | <a<i$ l c t . 

f ^ ifhn^ ?=I^^T ^RRfft II II 

JR^^^RRR m\ I 

g^rt; q^ dw i fi T^ Rv ft 5 T % mi II ^vs ii 


^T H^<Pl I 
^MT<-flf^%Twn mmn ii \< ii 


g' -a g g4^d ^5T < T; 5«q 

’sng^: 1:^3^; qftw^s «KRq^ ^.ag II 
^:(^) 5a^<<^'73<T gT? I^RcTWJ 5rT(?5TT)W{ 
wpif Wq mt 4^q ^ q T »ft^: *-^nS«iiBi; ii ii 


M^j ^ q rf^ qi^q i goi^ (^ddjdl I 

44R TO5T5 :C^^ ^ II «o l| 
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6. (a) Gu^aijhya, the remnant of the story composed by 
whom after he had burned a large part is highly esteemed in 
the world (B. P.), by Rajasekhara. 

(ft) Gupaxihya, also in a verse by Trivikramabhat^a (B. P.). 
(c) Brhatkatha in a verse by Dhanapala (B.). 

7. Satavahana, compiler of Gathas, in a verse by Rajaiekhara 
(B. P.). 

8. Vasavadatta (of Subandhu), in a verse by Bapa (B. P.). 

9. Kalidasa in a verse by Rajasekhara (P) and in another 
probably by the same author (B.). Raghu, by Rajasekhara 
(B. P.); Raghuvaiiisa also (D. P.). 

10. Bhartrmontha in an anonymous verse (P.). 

11 Bharavil ™®ritioned in a verse by Trivikramabhatta 

,, , y (P.). Kirita mentioned by Rajasekhara 

12. Mwha j ^ 

13. Bana in the same verse of Trivikramabhat(a in which 
Gunadhya is mentioned ; also as the author of Har?acarita and 
Kadambarl by Rajasekhara (P.). 

14. Pravarasena, author of Setu, by Bana (P.). 

15. Pulinda contemporary of Bana by Dhanapala (P.). He 
was probably the same as Divakara, the Canijala mentioned by 
Rajasekhara (P.). 

16. MayQra by Rajasekhara (P.). 

17. Dhropa or Hropa by Rajasekhara (P.). 

18. Trilocana, author of Parthavijaya, by Rajasekhara (P.). 

19. Gapapati by Rajasekhara (P.). 

20. Pradyumna, author of Natakas, by Rajasekhara (P.). 

21. Valmiki '] 

22. Vyasa ^ by Kalidasa (P.). 

23. Dapdin J 

24. Kumaradasa, author of Janakiharapa, by Rajasekhara 
(D. P.). 

47 [B. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, VoL II] 
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25. RatnSkara by REjasekhara (D. P.). 

26. Anandavardhana, author of “Dhvani as the essence of 
Poetry” by ESjasekhara (D. P.). 

27. BhavabhQti by an anonymous author. RatnEvall also 
mentioned (D. P.). 

28. Sivasvftmin, author of many hymns to Siva and of 
Nstakas, Natikas and Prakara^as (D.). Anonymous. 

29. Bhimata, lord of Kalanjara, author of five dramas, the 
best of which was Svapnadasanana, by Rajasekhara (D.). 

30. MayOraja (of the Kalacuri royal race ?) by Rajasekhara 

(D.). 

31. Akalajalada by Rajasekhara (D. P.). 

.32. Kadamharl-Rama, author of dramas, by Rajasekhara (D.). 

33. Gonandana skilled in alliteration, by Rajasekhara (D.). 

34. Kulaiekhara, author of A^charyamanjari, by Raja- 
Sekhara (D.). 

35. Dhanamjaya, author of Dvibsamdhana, by Rajasekhara 
(D. P.). 

36. Surananda, “among poets the ornament of the Cedi 
country, as among princes was Rapayigraha and among rivers 
the Narmada,” by Rajasekhara (D.). Rapavigraha was a Cedi 
prince, and brother-in-law of Kr?pa II of the Ra?trakQ(a dynasty 
of the Deccan, whose dates range from 875 a.d. to 911 a.d., and 
maternal grandfather of Indra III or Nityavarga whose dates 
are 914 A.D. and 916 a.d. Probably the poet SurSnanda was a 
contemporary of the prince. 

37. Tarala, the ornament of the Yftyavaras, a work by whom 
was probably called Suvarnabandha, by Rajasekhara (D.). 

38. Samkara, by Rajasekhara (D.). 

39. Silabhattarika, wrote in the Paficall style like BSpa, by 
Rajasekhara (D. P.). 

40. Vika(anitamba, by Rajasekhara (D. P.). 
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41. VijaySnka, a Kar^ati lady, wrote in the Vaidarbhl style 
like Kalidasa, by Rajasekhara (D.). 

42. Prabhudevi, wrote in the La(i style, by Rajasekhara (D.). 

43. Subhadra, by Rajasekhara (D. P.). 

44. Vijjaka, a dark-oomplexioned lady. Anonymous (D. P.)l 

45. Amara ] 

46. Aoala i (D.). 

47. Abhinanda J 

48. Devabodhi, a Yogin of great powers (D.). 

49. Murari. Anonymous (P.). 

50. Amaruka, by Arjunadeva (P.). 

51. Bilhapa. Anonymous (P.). 

52. Mayasarasana by Lostyasarvajna (P.). 

53. Bhieagbhanu (P.), the same as Vaidyabhanu, which is th6 
name occurring at the end of verses quoted from his work in 
this anthology and the Padyavepl. 

54. Caura (P.). 

55. Harsa (P.). 


INDEX OF POETS WHOSE VERSES ABE GIVEN IN JAHLANA’S 
sOktimuktavali 

The following is an index of the poets whose names are given 
at the end of the verses quoted in D together with the first Hues 
or initial words of these verses. The numbers refer to the 
leaves of D. The references to P are indicated by that letter 
being prefixed. 

In folio 295 there is an omission of the nature of the two 
already noticed consequent on the scribe’s not having one leaf 
of his original before him. Similar omissions of short or long 
passages there are in folios 455, 1445, 1505, 1625, 164a and 
190a. In these cases and also in the sections at the en^ whi(* 
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are "wanting in D, I have taken the poets and verses occurring 
in the shorter recension of the anthology as represented by P. 

Wherever after the name of the poet the word or 
occurs, I have taken the two or more preceding verses to belong 
to him. But in many eases there are two or more verses at the 
end of which a poet’s name occurs without or Prima 
facie, this omission indicates that the last verse only belongs to 
the poet named, and the omission of the usual subscription of the 
author’s name, or of when the name is unknown, under 

the preceding verses is due to the corruption of MSS. And 
from a comparison of D and P and from my knowledge of 
some of the works quoted from, I find this, as a general rule, 
actually to be the case. But it is possible that the or 
itself is omitted through a mistake, and this, too, I have found 
to be true in a case or two. The safest course under the 
circumstances is to take the last verse only as belonging to 
the author named, and this I have followed. 

Acala 

32 arg b 

107 a i 

Adbhutapunlya 

101 a 3n?iT% P. 117 & 3TPir% 

Anahgabhima 

190 a i 

Andhanatha 

39 6 I 

Abhinandana 

141 
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Abhinavagupta 

55 a ^ 56 a !|;pfTT 


AmarQka 

61 a arsTPTT b pr: WfP^qT 

qn% JR^f^JCf^TnnTTfir l 63 a qwR ^ 

65 a 62 a 
^renm:, 66 h 375r^R<%^: SBTR^t, 70 a »W 51 h 
qrssi^ I 73 a 

73 6 qnrT!X%*T ^nm: f% ^ 

3*T^ 80 a 3fl«ww 5Tq5n^ ^^33 ®rr ^fiqt I 

101 b 4<^W4JII^«hl 102 a ^5:33 

qqiT cT^ cTf I 6 cn:55T JsraTT ^n?Rrr I 

?T5:fe^ 4flrrf^ 5Eq»Tft^ jrf^irafiBR 
5T^RqtTwrewnft^ i iiqRreR' 

^r^?f^;qftf?rnl04a^?^r^5j^qf^?:qqcr: sn«i^^ 1 
attributed to Amariaka elsewhere; ^ ^ 

gq^Twr: T^sf ^irwriR • qr^TOfe# 

these two attributed to Amartika in P ; qnp'^ 

105 b ?f«nsjjfWT^ qqrmf^^airRT, 107 b ^ 

108 b 515^ ^ q^q 

qT^T»R 7TT I 71 I 109 a 

^isar5R5jRifgi:%#, 119 a ^ ^fit^nrerat, 121 6 
q r fi74<»^g tl?^, 126 a 132 a ^ter- 

> 655fe?Tg5?RT?rf:?ft, 137 b 
snipri^qr^ ^fk •! ^iT^bdf, 146 a ^^srarqgqr 

I 147 b 5n^qi^qftiSg^5R3f:, 
148 b q5Ti%^q efteratran^- 

1149 b f^q^f^unftjTTJUT^ g»w 1150 a 
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P. 118 W ii fea , 

P. 123 a ^ ^ *ig ft; i 6 ^q it«i> r n<ii- 
55t55 P- 124 b 37^ ftwft q ; < WrT 7ft( ^ 

ftlft I P. 125 h *T<nJ I 

Amrtadatta 

30 b yif^W^^aci qqti q^, 16 b 
am fti fi r \ 


Arasithakura 

7 b 96 6 cnen ftftRTt gg rp q r:, 

P. 122 b 5RK 164 b 

fjqr^i 171 a q^fcrra^^PTcJn'qowft *Tfem 


Argata or Arga^ha 

P. 11 b P. 160 a ft?RT: q;^ q^^TJ I 


Arjunadeva 

P. 17 a 3n7^q;qrf%f^¥RW i 


Avantivarman 

135 a g?ftwTtrf%5tq^ l; poet’s name in P, 

not in D. 

Asvikumara (two) 

P. 159 s T gr t ^ gfwqr qjTR 

Ikarapoli 

75 a qqir4 ?;3^ 184a ftpn^^R^wrqg i Jp5ir i 

ftf5c%5r i m q q»f/^« 7 ^g<i fT i %: %st i *7 

S^ri I i^g»^itf^<«w<q \ 

^raqirT*prTi896qRi^ftl3ii^!m&^%’^ 13763?PTT<nT^ 
ft i ^^q ! avn< I 
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Adityabhatta 

169 b | 

[Bhadanta—Arogya] 

103 a ^ 1 

Iccha^ 

153 b 3TWT?I 154 b 

5T dM cii^ln I 

[Bhatta-] Induraja 

21 b 5Vra[4 ^arrat. P- 39 b 

WTT (?), 55 b 5^ r^rf^, 109 b ^ 

«n^l% 'Tite I P. 117 fsW^fed- 

sTi%: 183 a i 

b ^TtfT^'r; i 


Indrakavi 


5 b 8 fe^aiRmRrJrsraifTf^y, 

^ —A ,.-.a. ... ;«.^a r=T 7 taT»^ 44 a ?rwsfrJ/^»5?tJT! qgqf^j, 


I 160 a tT«5 sf ^ I 


XJ^^llyakavi 

P. 115 b < ri 4lRiJ144«l^4>44JT^7 T ^ ^«R I 


Utprek§avallabha 

11 a ^s?rp>wra5S «!• ftraf^r: srfir l P. 12 a . 

64 6 3i?r f%g^ srajra^ i 
66 bwi^ qrffRTRT [i] 1 68 u q>ic4' 5^ 

86 a q»rf^ 5RT3tNT?li 
4» i fi i fSi4 i R< T qfe<'i* pTr 3Ran i q»if^Qte?i f^, 9 b q«R^- 
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T [{] 198 b ft*r«mr, lOl b 
1129 a H> Bi Tcti g»w ^ 7swp7, fl:H- 

P. 124 b ?iTf^ ?TT^ I 

^q^iP r ^ I 


[Bhatta-] Upamanyu 

135 a i 

Umapatidhara 

9 b , P. is 6 ^ q ^rpa Rg :, 

41 b 42 a ?^iTqT ^ ^ ig ^ o, ^^171- 

qr5RRR55^, 50 a snrr: %f^qcr?:g-:, 54 

?Xoiw*fr, 55 b ^ *Tm I 

73 (j > -qw r: JTr^^, 75 b ^ongfr^^t^ iT 160 b 

%*r ^^cq?n^%§¥Pn i 1S4 b %Jff^|j5lr 


Kat(tu)kaditya 

113 & grjft I 

Kamalakara 

\ 

179 a 3rait5[W^, i 

Kamalayudha 

125 b ^91^ ?T^ I 

KarpQrakavi 

41 a I 

Kalasa 

74 a ^qg gr < i (^i I 132 a snqirrW^- 
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Kalinga 

126 a 159 6 

•I* Uj^*, 183 b I 


Kavikeli 

15 a ^ 3 : 3 ^ 

Kaviratna 

21 a 5 frf^4 t Tl ! ^ I (the name of 

the poet from P.) 45 6 51^5 I 


Kavlavara 


161 b 
I 


5C?R ^ 


Eamandaka 

84 a ?rr;iif^r i?r4 i 

Kalidasa 

P. 15 6 3TT^ 3T»Tf^ 71 a 

m Ml ?nn 3^ 72 a 3Tf5rg?s Ml 

fIrM flr%rTiT?«i#ifl snrl, 74 b ;TO5rw*r: 

82 a 3=H^% 1 <i?nen5iTT 

f5r^irfrBfl?rTST^rfrTtM|c^r 1 86 a fH 
lt»ni 91 b 97 a m 

;raTTlllO a ^ 5?:^, 125 a fMI (?t) 

128 b ^smrM Ml 115 I, 

3nf|yB^Mci ♦j't cS<4»!i?*rMI • l29a?i#t fl^§k( 1 

131 a I 

133 a *?arT 1135 a 

137 b flnc^rr ?Tn^rfl i SniM 

150 b srar srsrrft flwf$T«3T, 151 b erMl i?*Trm ftrer?:- 

48 [B« Q, Bhandarkar’g Works, Yol, II] 
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i 175 

2Rr^, ^^?:pr?r^#?>nn: i 176 b 

<nan3 [ c r uf^^t T ^>^^^ tilt ^ i ^d t \ 189 b «nsrFR#Wii5^- 
fqf^RTTfSfTWi: I gfi Pl g l ffbWRT: I 3Tf^ g^TT- 

q iti qfS c 9 ^ iSRSj^^inrT^r I 

191 a WNmt i a sRifNJw- 

Jrrnnsmn^i^ i 

Kuntalapati (v. 1. Sihalapati) 

79 a fiw R rar^ =ei% ;tcT3?i ^ag: \ 


Kumbhaka 



Eumaradasa 

95 a ar59^ I b STTO 

5r?ft 96 b^%i sw^'%q#?WT!T I 98 b q^- 

?5^ JTffltjqrirqi^; 1105 a smj 
(poet’s name given as Srikumara in P.) 132 a 3T ^j t ^| ' - 
^r fi ^ gf^a rr m i P. 114 a ^cran: i 184 b 

TOf^Ritq^ I 19J cTq^r l 192 a %?:: 

I 

Kumuda 

16 a » 


Kr^papilla 


113 b 



P. 


122 b aj^^ikaHgs^?» 


Krgnamisra 

15 a g^FTW g^qi^, 59 a i^qj aBqrt i 


Eokkoka 


P. 156 a 


I 
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Kgemendra 

7 b ^ 14 a 

cR:?arlli.«hj^«>: \ 16 b anf^flcW: S Wctm l 24 b 
«ft5 ^pmsmr^ 128 a 1 b ^ i 

^ I 3*70 I 3Rf's0rt I 61 a 

3R05TT3R5T#rrri«5I?TT, 69 b snTR^, poet here 

called K§eme^vara in P.—77 a 
«IR*iaCI I 92 b I author’s 

name in P.—115 a ^RIT ^T3rs3T*ri jrf^j, 116 6 

3nwra1raiR3rm^l?^h P. 114 a 1145 a 

tii*n^taP^Mw ii g ri 0^f^g> , 147 a a r^TT ^gf qf ^ i 154 a 
3mT75^ i b It i 

STOTT TsU/^StiTTii^^ I 155 a TPT^'BSTTTT- 

I P. 161 b : i 


Oa^apatikavi. 


14 a I 


Gadhikabhalloka 


118 a ^ 


Gelpapdita 

166 a ?5Ps*ng ^rtt^ t ?5;rrera ftf^TBr i 


Goidhoi-kavirSja 


132 b 


Gotrananda 

7 a i 75 a ^ ?nftrjfi5T 

«hd*T^I*T I b ^ ^rrq: wpiss^ l 77 a 

«rr^ s r fin rr grif «<cTa, 94 a gnTET^iR ^snf^, 

100 b 5r5TOT g^. 105 a 03T at^t-HWd, 134 b 
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gi^r «TT»«rf^ I ^ 137 a %?r: 

141 a 4>t» ;r ftv<v n^ i 

(Bhadanta-?) Qopadatta 

192 6 5nt^ csfe 5n^ 5f^<R4T-1 

Qobhata 

24 a 3?gc?^t 4sig^^*iNf^4j q iiUl^^ iTT»T^: qjsqn; I (the 
first Pada from P.) 26 b 

t[rf^rw5n (s[t:) I \ 3ri%*. ^ ^tqrfir; i 

(author called Gobha^ta here). 

GoTardhanacirya 

P. 127 b 3!«Tg% 5qj fg q ^ % qftfrer; i 

[Bhatta-l GoTindaraja 

36 U ir*<^ I 

Caturmukhamahadeva 

55 b ^ fl^srq^ l 

Candraka 

21 a'^ 107 h'si^ XRTiq g^, 

134 b q^STTCOTT \ 

Candrakavi 

31 a mwetK l 


Cacjlhesvara 

100 b ^ «Kgq;: i 


Clyaka 

71 & 3Ti|r grt iftr 174 b 





qr^T 1 
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Chittappa 

P- 3 & gi»T?TT, D. (10 6 ) gives the 

latter half only. etc. 

37 b (^?;r4 ^ 165 a 

1168 a ?Rqm3t 

wicit I 


Jaghanaethalibatuka 

98 a g[ 3 ?: 3 q^ !^^lre4 i 


Jayagnpta 


123 b 



I 


Jayatungodaya or Jayatunga 

9 a <r^ I 68 & ^ !T ^ 1 88 a 



Jayadeva 

11 b fir ftaH ^ < Kq qt vr d^a ^ 5 ?, P. 12 


Jayamftdhava 

128 a gftrR sr^nnRfeR gjiRjfr 3 ^ 1 

.Tayavavdhana 

p. 160 b 5TraR3RTtt ^ i 


Jaiadeva 

84 b I 


J alamanogirudra 

181 a ^sf^wr 1 


Jaika 
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JitamaDyn 



Jmnaga 

Jhalajjhalavasudeva 

61 b ^ > 

pimboka 

74 b 83 b STWT^t ?Tra5T 


64 a 


Taranaba^a 

I 


Trilocana 

24 b ^3i5rei I 

Trivikramabha^ta 
P. 14 b 15 b 

^twr^K^rr; \ 7\a ^ t ’^T jjsP r- 

77a r^WTrWre^ ^fJTT ^5 T radffHa i I 86 b 
3!w^jT^i^^?[ I i i cSRf'wi- 


87 b 


88 a 


w ^nmv, 89 b 

»fhT«r^ I 93a 3n^«FqfttmT555lT^, 97 a IT^ 

^ i 99 b 3tr^: 

101 b ^ ST3 ^naw I 

132 b 3Ti^<!?!^^WT5 I 133 b 

134 a f^H , 136 b ^ 
i: q<sq^ T: ^if?t stt iTfS?n4:1 137 a I 

5T »T*^T !ff9iT»n JT'9 I ^Irwrr: 5rai: 
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140 b 182 6 ^ 

186 a l 189 a 

^ g T1 4^q4d ; 190 a 

%gl P. 155 6 


Daijdin 

131a ^yi(dl^<dW< ^T fi l g gt? I 

173 a H JI^T qtC^frPnf 1 


DarpanarSghava 


P. 122 a 


ITT^ 



I 


Damodaragupta 

154 b grf^^: swqife^ i ^ i 


Dipaka 

9 a 3?rri^ (9> qrl^) ^ ^ ncsjgf^ ^ \ 

31 b f?n 5rer5 l 153 6 ^ ^- 

;ni^ 1154 a ^nrniT i 


Durlabbaraja 

P. 158 b \ 


Devagupta 

64 a (^i>sidiqlMW«l44I» • 

Dovabodhi 

19 a 85 a 


DevarAja 

P. 125 6 sq^r ^ sTFfi^ *T a:«n i 
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Bhanamjaya 

174 a *T 1 


Dhanapala 

11 a sB^fforr »jft>Tn3Tr 12 a 

(j R 44i^ , P. 14 b I p. 15 a 

^^ qi: I 


Dharma 


182 b 



I 


Dharmakirti 

87 a JT »T^: I 105 b 

fsj^r «TVraT I 

Dharmadasa 

172 b 5fhirtTOT^?aorT^ I I i 



Dharmadeva 

170 b I 


Dharmaioka 

P. 13 a 3T3l^: k ^?reT; I 168 b 

^;^n[ ^*rcr5t, 171 a ^ ? 

Dharimala 

P. 142 a 3n% i 

(anonymous in ^riigadhara; not in D). 

DhQtimadhaTa 

129 b 3r?TftRIL^PT355?TT^I 

Nandana 

77 6 ^ fefer?^ i 
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N aradevavarman 

155 b 3TT^ it I 


Narasimha 

54 b wiWTsfts sr^*T«lfJ^d:,55 a 

^rorr^ 55^?r i 


NSgappayya 

46 h qf^T 1 


NftcirSja 

95 b areiT: I 111 a f^^frnmR- 

iwlRq, p. 1216 (poet named 

Niviraja). 

NathakvirnSra 

110 b ^Ti@r, 130 a Tfa^ -- dgg }- 

tfdJ PET ^a T^^g f pKd i ^gn, P. 126 6 
l 155 a ?rq%: <T;^t (?) 186 a 


Nidradaridra 

74 a f ^d TTt ^5t«r ^ Tpn i 

NisanarSyana* 

107 6 ^ d^ K 'jSd^ifa l ^l Ift; ^ 

^sTcTrTnrnn'J 157 a b 

Naimeya or Naimayya 

24 6 dHi54i5 'Tranramt^ l 53 a 


* PerLaps the game as the avithor of the yenUamhlra; the 2ad, Ith and 6th of 
the following rergea occur in that play. 

19 [B, O. Bhandarkar’s Worke, vol. II] 
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Paijini 

119 b ^TTTt 139 b I 

P unaruktapandi ta 

27 a q«T3[«I?5^WP*Tr5pre?fW<nf^ (the name of the 
author from P), 

Pu^padanta 

P. 156 a 3«fT I 

Pj-thvidhara 

60 a 63 6 ?n cT>?>TT- 

fifSTt I 183 fl qrg rlFRlf^ 

I wT?nff?iftr i 

PrakSsavar^a 

31 b 3TR 3R5? si I ST^gcli 

I «^rT^ I 55 b 3nw* R; 'Kc55Trs:5ra- 

P. 159 b I 

151 a 
80 a f 

Prabodhacandrodaya 

19 a sTii | 

Prahlada 

31 a u.'h*^ cT^ IT«^ I 3reRfJ WRs;R , 49 b sirai 

?rRn % 5rf% ^sgsir ^a i fi r i 
^^rfersftsir i ^ 50 a 

g:?^^^»<-«lsisT ?iR ^?i;, 53 b ^ Rnife \ 


Prajnananda 

I 177 a 

Pradipavaeumdhara 

I 
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PrahlSdana 

30 a ^jrarqM, 316 ^ ^ grarf^:, 49 b 

56 b «K^g5ri, 

P. 25 b grr^PK^: 1 P. 18 b ai girmf^ 

5TI^ \ P. 163 b srSfRT I 


Banabhatta 

5 a sTO^nfer?:^ 17 14 a sn^t 

5^*% I (last line; the first and 
probably some other verses being on leaf 13, which is 
lost.) P. 14 a 

P. 14 b 64 a 

1 2 a ^*ting T 4 ; < gtgn: JT^r r s^ g t; 1 «wt 

?i«rTFTT*. 55t?rat: ^rg^: i rira^r^ snra^ 5^«retra- 

^#^^T<iTT I (P has the first two only of these and they 
are anonymous). 116 ft <*»K'shJ (3l) f^3r5!3^^, 

117 a sft«Mlui^«(gwfrMqf^, ?mp*t- 

5?rrai, 121 6 126 b 

3T?^F!TTfrr^rRi^<sn: 3135 g?#, 127 b 5«?TT^ gjjRT3;, 
147 b cT^Kf% \ 177 a W5f| 3i<sn4 
180 a Jrrsi^iHT i 


Bilhaija 

6 a ^5t€ 15 a ^53rf^Tfjtg?ITg#5 1 

P. 12 a f%g^, 21 a ^■ 

51^01 I b 3RT^ I P. 18 a f^I3Fc3ri ^ 

i 22 a trdt qg., b 

31^ 3: ^R4<<4g<ntg53 t^tf^> 39 b ^ 5|nT; 

^ (attributed to Bhimapandita in P.) 40 a 

(attributed to Bheribhankara in 
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(no name after this in P.) 49 a 
65 b 

66 67 b 5r5*n^ 

68 a g^srerlr ^ 



f^: \ 69 b 


ani^- 


^Rg I 70 a CRT gR ^ gr^T f^ gr t f^ i ^ vr% 

?ift ^Wr4 \ f«TT 76 a ?wf?giS»raT5T^ ’I3®n, 

78 a 

b ^ sftTnrT^cRfa^ 

g^f^, ^gidTT; ^ca TT^«F5c, errg^ cto: 

79 a ira^PET 84 6 sutr ^ 5^rvia?r- 

g5, 5^: felcaT (^(^gl ( ^d , 85 h JT^ qT^gt -d^*4«Tgld>> R l o, 
86 b 89 a nlr ws^R r cuN 5 ^, 

3naiT»nai5t^oT b t^nar sterw^st a^ar, 92 a 

;i;( i e 5 <§i i gg^ i b g^mrarraRnTT^r i 93 b ai# 

^prsartaiFn; i 95 a snr amai aurron i srfq 
I 6 arg^ r i^ r? s:^*tr?it; i g^al^gscgiar 

TTT5^ gjuga: i cTc^ arcT: mr^- 

SRII 96 6 ?|T I 97 a ^tTTR5t a^air. l b w^r 

I 98 a cTflra^?? I b Tp^ af?: wtt5?t i 

TTI 99 a 3Tg5?r?qr wt sTma? 

4;«<e5i^gTft I a^*. 9i^a<alif^r* i ill opejt^ ’ptt% a^aaa;, 
Tnaaf^R^^^iaw aRrars, 6 ^^argaf^t^Rar^, 112 b 
^pasT^: ’Tddjgiarar i 4T sa f? ) i*^f n flii t %fcy, aTifW 
113 a afaras gfraejea, 117 b ^^ra d>a T- 
Tsigw q g^ , 122 a ap^TP^ 5rT:3[i 5rgrT%, 123 a jffejfR- 
ar^r^ras, 124 bgRaRRsiaaspa \ 125 a aratcarf^T ^«RRy^; i 
Haawfi^ g?fei I alfi q p q;aW^: i b araaafaatantn; i 
127 a aNiKiiri^g i 6 ? (gj) et 
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(?r) X28 b i 

Jjwi4^4#4 l 130 a I b 

I mpx ft i 133 b 

I 136 b f^f^sTJnPT 

r# ^ 5r^ 1138 fl (The poet here 

called Kasmiri-Bilhiija.) b ar fi t m o ic q: lB[ri*rqfe; 141 h 
^«IT cTKH* (attributed apparently to 

Murari, but to Bilhana in P.) 144 b 

»T^^, f^ii% ^raijr:, 

^rgsirfitf IP. 121 «r s^t^rraipwiircnsr:, 

150 a «t; #fq: ^-tmiCrscw, P. 124 a HlilfS 
[^]$r 1 156 a ^ ^ 157 a 

aniT^ f|[^ 5^T<1.1 160 a 

168 b ftrsTRirrera ?i5n^ i otwi?- 

gfR#r ^gf ^iP WR d T^ Y^ f^ J 186 b ^R fli q fdd^qd - 
gjWRf: I iT% I sr^nfir 

rft^m I ?r%T?3>: 1187 a 

190 a ^^Tf%fn:5C%?l^ I 


[Bhatta]BTjaka 


110 a ST#! 



125 a 



I 


Bliartrmentba 

P, 127 a irg 551 f%W»%dtrq^T9r^ I 

Bhartrhari 

25 b ^ ®mni I 

5?ft f%:, 26 a ^ I 28 a 

% 5ttp^5c^*. ^5it^ sn^sr ^ *ran#f^ 

^ i ^ wig'SRT^T: n?:f|d 

%: f«r% ^ 1 &c., ww »nwi^ wsns’^lr 
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121 a 174 b -qWrW'Wf^Tf 


Bharvn 

126 6 » 

[ Bhat^a-] Bhallata 

P. 25 a af^gj TT ^ 30 6 ^ SHOT ^smi ^ 

JTorJrr srarsTit^rarf^ (attributedto Bhallafa in P.) 35 b 
f^ararr ^ €Sf, 36 b 

137 a m *Tr f^qr^JTf^qtcra, h s^nj^ T^rsnf^'W^- 
f^:, 47 b shrf^jifTf^ ^4*RT qf^! I 53 a 

^R[n ra’T'TOf^T^W? I 


Bhavabhuti 


62 & rgwfe ^ I 64 a 

sTf^: I 70 b mtms^ 5PTr f%:, 

STJi^Pt 71 a Hr% 72 b s»jtr^! g Ptq ^^i : 

qRgwr?i^, #?rf^ ’rt, 73 a q^^^wrhr: 

I 7i a giro 3Rr^iih^PTgH> 75 b 
^«5^g 3 *T,f^ra^ \ 76 a 

«q> g^ ^!»iwY^qq ; 1105 i 

108 a 5rqqt q qr qri 133 a 

i 147 a 

44^qwf%qlMl^ I P. 134 b ^t^r*hr^64 162 h °WRr: 


(3rd line of the verse beginning with ^IT- 
q»f^craWiTf^?T;, 163 b ftf^racra?;- 
^r^cvrg;, 179 a , 184 a ?=to^- 

wf^q»r?Rrr^, 188 b q^cqraq<T#;3^^?R i 
snr^nra^iTT t 189 a ?rrg qRata:, 192 b 

Ttqf^^q^fiHd: gf vniqra. ^;, I 
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BhSgavata Jayavardhana 

143 b 

Bharavi 

26 a srfvwR^ JR^r: 3TfimR>iR^ »I?^: I 

b 3Tq5rr^T?*ft?i^ 1131 a 5r ^ snfit 

P 159 b 3?fe?ttnT SJfTRWaPRI 


Bhasa 

141 a gjqi^ JTRfrT: q?i 5TftR: I 91 b 3TFn 

55crfe ?:^RT ^n^rf^r: i 

Bhaskara 


122 a 3 



1 


Bhaskaravarman 


191 6 





Bhima 

58 b 115 b ^ ?!TRTf^ ^»>snRf^' 

v<R^«rr5 \ 


Bhimabhatta, or Bhimata (P) 

78 a 3?ftJW3C1Tf^ I 


Bhimasiibhapan^ita 

150 b ^ I 


BhQtimadhava 

Bheribhankara 

6 b 11 b 

^cqrcn^rsnRT 33 a ^<i4dii^, 

169 b ST ft; I 181 b 
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< 1 ^, 182 a ^ 

*,187 6; 


Bhoja or Bhojadeva 

5 6 3Tt^ •^(Wer«g ^csrr fiR, 29 a 
miaig ^:R I 30 a ^r 5R^f^ ^ f^:if3 f^ i 

33 6 ?T: smrTT, 36 a ^ qf^, 3TT^ 

3ecmT^^WniT^», 37 a 311^ q«TTg^»n% 

38 a^itl H l rflgg r qPi , 41 6^ ^ 

^J44 a qm!5n«J 46 a qi[5iT?rfJl^ 

fqrara:^, 50 6 1% sr^, 51 a ^ cT TOchtt 

^gweRwr, barrjwiagpcFRqt^^SRn, 56 6 ^[itSTTSTT q 
31^^:, ^ ^ratq’S^Tstl^aj^Tfw:, 57 a 
filftj, qf?qir^ i qrqqf^, 6 

^ Wire? q ’^q qf^, 58 a q% f^¥r% 

^qqg», % ^ qi^ i ^ q r q f^t i q^^ 

^)r^, q?MRufini ^mm srf^citigat, 6 area^^qfrr- 
fJr^srf^irqi q^flr^ q^ivq^ 

«dgq ^, 5aT5e^f^5 q^^^fe gr, 94 a q^ 
qfj^jf^j^qTT'jTq ^ attributed to ShRSR in P-) 110 b 
qqqrf^ qf^q, 115 a ^smh- qrf^r^ g:, 119 a 
•^i, 126 b 5ftqrf^q^=iTqy«irf^q^5qi4:, P. 126 a gir 
qn^ f^, 188 a f% qjTt 3f55^qqqi^fl4;imJW, wq; f% 
qq^ I 


* There is no after the seven verses in lols. 181-182; but the Ist and 
the 4th occur in P. and there we have after the name, wherefore probablf 
all these belong to the same author. 
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Makaranda 

175 h ft I 

Mankhaija 

10 b « 60 a i 

Mangalarjuna 

25 a ^ I 

Madana 

Wfft I 19 a 37 a 

123 a ^TTJPTJPi: I 

• P. 98 a 'IT^J 
(the latter part of this verse only 
in D.) 124 a SRWr^T^I^ 1134 b 

135 b sfy^rr: 140 a 

fl^SiTRT, 

^g4wf'i:efr%raftr«?iR:f^R^^*fr 1145 h sfsrsnRi 

153 b ^ P- 121 b gmirftsn- 

irgm 5ft;riRr#;gRT?g»TT^l^ 1156 b 

159 b m at i ^ 

swrRnRnTrm^h 179 a 180 a 

1184 a cf ftr<5r^3^, ^c#r #sK?rT?rT, 
ft ftff^, 184 6 3nTgM*Ti4^wir'|f«»!«T<Tf$nT%: \ 

Madalasakuvalayanaiika 

72 a ^ TO ff^ ^r srrarft ^fi^rgjTJ i 

MayQrabhat^ 

72 a i4in =| g | 4 snnwTO i 


60 [K. Or. Bhandarkar’g Works, VoL IP 
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From the Mahana^aka 

8 b 12 6^ jwm 

'TOT:, 14 6 ^ »?T«Tni., 145 a ^?#ETOTn 

156 a ^ ^rTI crecRT, ^ »Tt^T^ 

cwimR 158 a #¥t: ?) flrar^, b 

ansmr: 

I p. 134 i^fTT: g rrf ^|g» - 

^?r, P. 136 b \ 


Mah3manu§;ya 

125 a 3<iia^ » W^ ^ fl RnTr sn^lhiTTfJT^ ’ETTSW I 127 a ^KRoft- 
^rhrr ma^ww; i 


Magha 

124 b 127 a fe r f$ T 4A14<Hq i ¥» , 

129 b 3T^Nr?r5g?gm f^i?Fr i i 

133 b aTg CHi^difft I 135 a srf^npycTTgAn^ 

fir^ I 142 b fTWfrft arasnsri i vrg 

A r^AkAiq , I 146 a 

’Tft# I q r q^ 1147 b 3Tr?w s^sratsT ^ c Av^ji i 

P. 124 a arf^nsT^ wim >qm Wr; 1162 a 
Migugt^ : I ^ ^CCAiPfl'WT spife^i 176 b ^ 5^t 
giR^% t A^mgiRir^ girnt 1177 a 


Madhavamagadha 

52 a rt*. % %; \ 

Madhavasila 
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MSyuraja 

156a 1158 & 

3nmnn!mra^?RW i 


M&rula 

67 h jfrrPT^ fgsmr i 


Malatimadhava 

P. 11 b 3?Tr^’:wTra[f^T*T?OTf^ l 

P. 12 b qnrf^ ^ i 40 b 

^jTT^ 56 a ^ 

96 a ' b ^ 

5^, 181 a I 

Mahila 

145 b <l.«i(iwnrfra I 


Muktaka^a 

121 b ?T«rT ’ca 5?it?naR53!^^s sE«mPr 1175 6 W 

(^T) 1 

Munja or Sri-Munja 

P. 25 ftrwT ? (sr?) ^ f^dT ^«fPj?TT nw- 

[^] 1106 a ^ f dPiPr snjBTi i 


Murari 

5 b 'TJT^^ST 6 b 

I 7 a sft«K5^ b <ttCtfa|Vi\j«(*ii»n^, 8 a 

f^ i^rP r JT^Tfl^ | 10 a 11 a 

12 6 ^3^*T^(^^'*llf«l^d, 

25 6 s^T^^nr# 57 6 ^qt %>5I5?TOT q:ir, 

65 a ^ ^TT 55»T»fn^i*^'^'^di, 88 a 3?»TT^Ir^ 

93 6 arnis^ ^dTg»Ksrf^^l 96 a cT^fTr^Wpjfl^fSrf^- 

jr^JWPiTfqjfed^ I 116 a ifT^'^APi^gPrs^rfcr^ii;^, P 121 a 
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P 134 a , 

135 a ^c^ ;, b 140 a 

JTrfe^ I 141 b 5qf«n <n?T^ ^ 3 

!Rftr3^q:r9r<h>ir, q:?r^ 

'¥r^^nnT«ii irqsnrssn, 143 b q qrwfir^: 
q ^ Tptrqqsft • ai^q qqR^q i qi% 

ri ^ftrf^55Jn%q i 


• jpi q R 146 a 
156 b qfi rg rfj t gqrrf^ 158 a Jrq 

jnq?:*jf^, 

159 a f^oTt 5TT*rf«> 

160 6 arqirfir g q qr fi pl q ^ g T g<«<fo< :, srrglr: 

^^:sRqft:, arnrfjra^rarft 165 b 

qqffeqqf^rol^inTRJ, 177 b #JT^?rsr:, 178 a 

^ %55ra^:, b fJift: 
Wr^, 5^ Jn^qC)WR( Murari’s name in P.) 179 6 
q^ra^?TOrRi 180 b f^hfirar 

qr>^ 1181 a ^ qr?; i 

l b qqqrrl., 

flrfiT: 

JTiq, 184a3rqR^5Rr5STf:%^g^o, 187 « SfqiTrt^TTr^PT I 
b nqm; 189 a 190 a 

191 a i ^qrsrqqqqsrDTf^; 

192 a ^T^r%q 13?f%gT#qf^'q5Emj: i 

Morika 

63 b q q«pi%, 76 hm q^s aq^ifitq i 


YaMvarman 


75 a 


81 b q^tq^ r q ^ flfq- 
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jni, 106 b iift wr, (The 

author has the epithet TT^ijsr here). 

Yogesvara 

120 b q;^ i 

Ratnagho@a 

174 a ^ sf I b 

Ratnacandra 

77 a m r lfffg n i r i 

RatnSkara 

24 6 ^ HTW gq5nfe7T(5r?)3lrfo5*j^:, l.H a arsTra^^- 

Ralhai.)a 

40 6 ^niT^3TO*i5q>f^iqq, (name of the author from 
P.) 49 a 139 h q q(^ 

Ravigupta 

24 a ^arqr q qr^ \ sr^ !r>nq tot i 27 a 

3T^iOT% f^qr^T q qoiq%, b ?qgomN q^^Tqrq^, 29 a 
g wr q f^ q 5W<r gTqi^qtf, 145 a qrq^^ fqf ^ *T^ 1 

Rajasekhara 

5 a grnr^orqritf 1 7 h 9 a q ^ q^rewiq I 

16 a TTi fi l ivftg iTgqr, 18 b fftqr^: q; qiqi?^ i 
jnqn qWJr l 22b and P. 11 a qr^i \ P.13 b 

^qftq qrrnq^ q#i i qqr^qr qiq qrftr 1 7 iwqTAq>q fe P^ i ^ 

I P. 14 a f?n J^miwr i snrqn nftjqr 

qr^T» ^>iq, P. 15 a 5TO I qrahr 
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alw I I ?T?:^s»^i^9ni»rT i arlt 

1 I anJr noitr^ ^ i 

I 22 b ! JT7 W fk I 

\23 a & b \ air i 

3?«Taaa|^j ^tt i a?«Kiaaaf^t%: i l 

5Er?rT i b d^ qr^f i st^ i 

< iw w<^B a S t^; I feRTT i 

5«Rj I % I i»3if#r I i 

qnfer JT»T^ P. 18 6 ^ S5R* 

5 ^ I 61 a C5n iiiTi^a I 65 a t^ar^i 
66 a arrfft 73 b 

gaj ^^«a?n, 75 b 5?nffi%JiRm5RirT ^r:, 76 h 

177 b 

184 b^qfSTT^iRTff srfk^ ^mk, 87 b f^rnfer 
jRRfIpTs 90 a MlJrrar^i sraqrg?j^ w^a i 

5^ g?BreT?:a- 

»FW:, wiRaa^hai^^^i^afliTn l There is ’cralxa^w^ 

at the end of these; but the 1st and 

3rd only occur in P. and there they are 

anonymous; wherefore his authorship of them is 
more than doubtful.—100 a ?Tf^ gfifrTT 5r%^«IT, 
102 a lRjfr^rT?Rqjorrafe^, 110 a 
113 a ^ tiai%feq»nT: i 

116 a VI% 124 a ^qfrjlT! ^iqim r 

^r a^hu i gCW T, 126 b 5I^R^afJra »Ttn, 130 b S<a^ ' d a- 
^K^n%^dtf5tTrr, ^a^araarf^, 131 6 %arar%5r 'aai^T^- 
a diqq» Tt« I 132 a fl^cftaT ^ng aqaqftqirtr g[» i ggii i 
133 b 144 a eTRUj S5iklSt 

i 150 a [:] 

«rR%: 1151 a sRwntr ^qf^^ra, P121 b wst^- 
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I P. 134 b <T|> | i<j^K l *a<j gT aV 
160 a ftirfe, 162 

(No remark here in P. as to author¬ 
ship.) 163 a 178 a ^fe wiwfe r I 

^ vift5fVfl?5TRr: i ^*Tig S 5 » R f f^ i gi \ Wg: srrllf^ \ b 
^ 179 h wpplt 

180 a I 180 b >51% 

182 fc %3T ^ 5?:: qfrf^S^aJPTT, 183 b 

I 186 6 a:^T=B^trTf^rf%5RRg^, 192 o 

pfmf^ 5frpT% I 

R&naka 

54 a I 


BSma 


97 b 


Ramila and Somila 

113 b ^T%; ?5RTT ^RIPT I 


Rissu, Rissuka or Risuka 

26 b ^ 28 b 5n^ f% STTOTf^ ) 44 a 

gn^ 'tRct; ^tRpt i 167 a sr^oirro^ 

¥PI?T5 1 

Rudati-brahman 

67 a wX)4i<l*<d<^Wl^g4Wi5i*<K I 

Rudra 

10 a 65 a g*^ ^npawpi% 

f5prci%, 68 b ^ ^ »raT, 73 a 

q^raPTsrftp, 90 i 9i a 

sT«Pi?!T,?rT:^?rg: gjfiRraf*^ l 
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103 b fit*!** ’twrr 1104 a f^g^rg itr 

t^r:, 105 b «i5Rr: *T^i, 106 a ^ fit^arr- 

107 a q^m I 108 a 

?qT q>1fi r ^fi tS * tt ^ncftrtt^Rgsrr^^ i 109 a ^T?t qg« 

^ *»fi t P> qi^ qifeifit ft; q^rrer 

qwj, 121 a qRT qrg P- 116 6 ftpnrqmft^ 

148 b qqifir^rqrancS^ W®, P. 126 a 

qwftrsfi qi^qar ?reofir, b aNr d^q f^, 169 b qq 
ftfiqaqr^^r 1 175 6 ft; iftf^ srftr w qg »ttT^ ft; i 

Rukmata ? 

45 a fitRRt q^ q^ q q?rhfr«fqqt^^; i 

Lak^mana 

93 a « 

Lakgmldhara 

57 6^«?#i^Rg¥rq![q;snjftf5t;, 97 h | 

125 b iqq^ q;qqt 180 b I P. 159 b qr 

qi ^ ftmqg I 

Lagh u vallabha-V asude va 

143 a qqr qft;; «feft;q qg y qq ft qft ft i 

Lo?ta(tya)sarvai na 

P. 17 a q - ft^ qT ^ q ^ I % ; ftt y # qgq > qT, 143 a qf^i 
q»g4>g^sfg*:r<i , P. 155 a a^Tft^*:qqqg^4>q«Aq r q. rgjrT i 

VankalSvarta 

127 a ^ q t ^ ^ q gg^ at g^^qg, b qqr f^MK g- 

q^fit g% I 

Tatsaraja 

p. 12 a ^ ; q>lbmn<|q4dgftqwl \ 
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Vararuci 

45 a 3iT?T ?Ki)|' 4 ^' \ (Name of the poet in 

P ) 60 b 83 b ^fJirst 164 a 


17 


VarShamihira 

b ^ ilSTfe 161 


JTPi^ jrf^; I ^ (w? ^ (5?) ^ 

'W?r» I ^ ?n?i rTT^ ^ %?jrr^: i gw- 

ftcTgg ?Tra^51 i W 

I 188 a ^ ?Tcr:, 

P. 156 b 158 a 

>JiRior^, P. 158 6 gTr?r (wra?) ^ ?T gro ^ ^ i 

P-159 a ^sT ?i5(f I 

Vardhamana 

28 a !T ^ I 

Vardhuka 

103 b ^n% \ 


Vallabhadeva 

p. 11 & gfif^swTJi^, 21 b ?ih fWlfir, 

qftrr; 31%:, 22 a !W: b 

I 

24 a ^ ^ h I 

I b ^JTT 4f^* I Pl^in I 

27 a 5ra<% i j^’asrjR- 

f^nirr^: i b ^wRSfjonrg^T i 29 a ^a^irf^sTw- 

^ IJT qr «i5rr(% i 3 r J = a3 a^- « 

29 b s^i: ^ *r I 30 a *k: 


61 [B. G. Bhaadarkar’a Works, Vol. II] 
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g^g iTr ^ rgf i 35 b garnrf^ra^^ g«T i 

39 b ?;«rir:?Tf^iTrarrlt?:^'gf^?ri, 40 a *lnt ’7^% i 

b iratfe JW*RT, 46 b 37?7Jig?r7:: ?r?:^ 

49 b 51 b srg^ftf^ ert^ i 

52 a «K5Fii7rf^?nrag?t<T I 53 b 

^ I 54 a 3nrT^ Rrl^fliwg I P. 39 a 3T4jHfw7: 

i 56 h i 

^?nTiT? i ^r^rPr grgfe: i There is no 

at the end here ; but the sameness of the metre 
affords a presumption in favour of the sameness of 
authorship- 

YasunSga 

75 b T?!RRfrtr f> 3 ncJT I 


Vasuihdhara 


19 6 5mr 5 3 5 a 



I 


Vastupala 

31 a ST «FW crdft ST 42 a 3TV^ Sf ^f^ 

186 b sT?Tlsgs3 ^TcT^^»r?r° I 

Vfigbhata 

104 b 3T5TI3l^ ^5 MR qr i^ TTSl igH J ) 


VatsySyana 

P. 156 a sttotut sttt: I 


VadrsvarakSiicana 



Vamana 

106 a sw gs ; fe T :<sw T \ 
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[Bhatta] Vfimana 

74 a 3TreaTift wn i 

Vamananfiga 

P. 13 a ir^JTTf^ mnw: m.4^ ! 4jd>vi , 147 b 
^ P. 155 b I 

Valmiki 

98 a ?R!rT: troq^yRTre^IT:, 118 a I 

V asistka-Hamaya^a 

P. 161 a qi: ^K I 4^4 :cH!<4 I 

Vasudeva 

83 Cl Hivii I 

Vika^nitamba 

112 a # 5Tft i P. 116 a 

Vikramaditya 

85 a %qjra i 135 b f%qcftq i34T>qrf5r 

*Tfl: I 

Vijayararman 



Vijjaka 

47 a JTra^»n3T^Rf^»i!iq^, 51a %»ir5i q?r 

111 a 120 a 

<:ft r€ igT ' 124 b T%®ra«' 
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VidySpati 

P. 13 a qr ^ (T?)®m ST 59 b 

3RWIR ST ^ f^jra I 

VidyesSna 

P. 25 bfttm sffnw : «i¥?T% j 173 b 


VibhSkaravarman 


Vimalasaraevatr 

P. 39 a STT^nfir: SR^ I 


Visalya 

83 b ^irskaimf^wsn \ 

Visakhadeva 

16 a 96 b cT^ssrf^qJTTSIsrT^ cTs^ssTT 

I 122 a ^TqTg^gissRT ^^igqf^^Nqr, 174 b Tqsqr 
^ ft«RTT%, 191 a, ^TsfrfTi 

P. 160 a g5S^^^I^ P. 163 a r ft TOrr ^ fl ^ ^ 

Vis ves vara 

7 a 14 a ^TST^t5T:^Tf^^5tST^- 

h i^rqhT ynif^44>j»«!4p»q%;, W 
q>q(cJ?rr, 185 b ^ 161 b gar^^JiaTs:, 

SSR SRR?r^?j; I 

Vlryamitra 

72 b ?n:qrTt d i qc«qqw I 


[Bhatta] Vfddhi 


63 b 



sr?T^: 1 
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V aidyanathapraMSti 

168 b 169 b I 

Yaidyanathapandita 

46 b **T?rr*<;s 5rfe^9rT:, 51 a ^ 

P. 114 b i 

VaidyabMnupapdita 
32 a ^ I 39 a ^ 

9ftdW«iT I c7«F^r 48 a 

I 63 b #f^?TT fTT ^4r%cin I 78 a 

cT^T: ^rttilT g^fFT I 93 b ?nsn 95 a 

I 110 a f4 r ^i^^g ^ g|| »l gH<^cit^[<g T, 114 a 
118 a S^TW 121 b 

123 5 ^?r«T4^w^fflrafe?T' 
124 b *T*T^, 146 b f5JT 

I (Attributed to SivasvSmin in 
P.) 151 a ^ 168 a 

tfSRTI^rTcrt, 185 a ^ b I 

Vairada 

^^Hi^ r aV y i T? 3^51 

Vyasa , 

28 a arawfrNT mtuf^ \ b 5T<lT»TmTT I 
4 \*<w^ t 1100 a ^rwrgrwf^ 5*^ i 

[ Bhagavad-] Vy aea 

42 a ^ I (Author’s name 

in P.) 162 a ^PT^sf^^RlFn# 

gqRj I •rqqrftsn^ qtargsri i 

^qwn: 1 174 b I 

srpn^ I 
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[Veda-]Vyftsa 



SJVRfeS 1 


136 a 




Samkaravarman 



Sakavfddhi 

63 b ^ ?^TT?Pir ygqif^ rai l 94 b 

^ I 95 a ^CTT gTfqw??! I I 

b I 100 a g#tg i =sr 

smNr I 


Sankuka [son of Bha^ta MayQra] 

69 a 5«lkT: ftRRilr ^ I 


Sarva 

106 b ?n|jn i 

Sarvadssa 


115 a f%gwf^r«'r?ri, rii'gww^rP^tr i 118 asr^r fpr^- 

I 3T^ 3R5^Tg| 125 b 
g sT^m^cnrsm^, ^ g vg<ag t fi t; 1176 a 


161 6 



iSaridila 


Sarravarman (called in MS Sarwaga^ia) 


P. 39 a ^sTTEfig; 



I 


Sivasvamin 

9 I 69 a 

g^l P.118 a 5511^19^ 146 6 %gT^f 5 ?n:?T 3 ;l 

(Attributed to MOrta or Mfirkha in other Anthologies.) 
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^llSbhattSlrikg. 

70 ?r^ garr H ^rm:, 836 

P. 126 a ?r: ^ T?: {^ts)\ 

^ncigobhata 

27 b i f^pvrtmr in wr 

^ I 28 b ms'frT^g^! i 


S I'll gai-ak i m naranstaka 



81a ^<s<gf^du^44;qiiffe ; i ^Twrerer 

!T 3Tra% ^ ^qlr i JTFfr^r f^ ? :»j ra d i 'tRot^ i 


[ Bhatta- ] Syamala 

165 b i 

Srithakkuraij^a 

137 b ?Tte grr firRrrmm i 


SripSlakaviraja 

110 6 ^dfwr«ii «ra i ill b 

114 b ^qcrgrf^j 
115 6 3 tR ?TwrT«T^m^ I 


Sribliogavarman 

■^: 1 


123 

Srisamkaraga^aka 

85 

Sriharsa 

20 a t^THs^THTg'*^ Rr?nT% 64 a qR^awt^.^* 
^rmraTRl, b fei?rgT^ i 
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69 b ^?f*rT, 71 b wmi 

74 b 59[^ (^) WRcS^;, 84 b 


85.6 92 b* 

(^«y9^q r I 93 6 103 a 

106 6 arrafTiRninspiTft f^555¥ i 107 a 
5fRrig^^»g?^ ?ra Ilia 
^?rraT, 129 6 ?5isg^nw^ 5ri$TJi:, 

I 130 a 133 b *Trat% 

TOsra^r ^nPTt TjIN i 134 a* q^ r fe lT I 

*%r5Rn^ 137 6 gq w^^nHK - 

^ I 139 6 ^q<TITrrfe!ftR JTf^ ^qfci , 142 6 
^araf^ f% i : ( ^i , 143 at f ^gyt|ift4l4 ^ i 
arras \ ft; sroi s 

jprsn^ f^«r% s f% i 179 6t 44iq[^M< i ^<WD{fii<t>q§ t;, 
P. 161 a afhT?«lWT^, 169 a* 


*areJTftr|lFf! l (Author’s name is here given as 

^rihar^apandita in P.) 184 b* 

191 6t srat^ i 


Srlhar^a, author of Ehai;idana 

166 6 ^T T Ugft I araTT^<?] <a<g . \fti T;, an# 
tpnlJmg^, ars; (<T!) ^qssftr, s^rfftr 


* The T^gea marked Nrith an aeteiisk under thie heading and all under the 
next two headings with the exception of 166 b and 10 a whiob 1 have not been 
able to traoe and of 180 i which oocura in the NUgilnanda are from the 
Naisadhiya. The veraea unmarked under the first heading are from the 
Batn\vali and those marked t are from the N^gAnanda. So that though by the 
expression or >aP«u the author meant to distinguish the later 

itlharsa from the earlier author of the dramas, the acribes have as usual made 
mistakes, omitting the expression in some oases, and adding it where not wanted 
in one cage at least. 
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10 a aRT, 165 a 

P. 159 a < 170 b 

5r(?T)^JTf?r(^)5f^ I a r g n fiq^T : 5n», ?r; ^ 

3 ^^, I P. 114 b ^Trqwnf^ 

i 176 b ^er, 177 a flr^- 

I ^g g Rosmm (^) ?raT Jifnili; i 

^[^l^ST # STETigireiFdilW I anRT- 

I (The author called 

Harsapandita here) 180 h f 
185 b arafRRt?f^ i arwRT^'iTsgjcRTEnn i 

^(virrm (;i) i 


Srntadhara 

48 a ?Frff 5fT^ • 

Srutadhararama 

27 a ^g v rr w TgT f^fvng ^snTf?T*T: I ^ 

’TR^k^g^ l (Name of the author from P.) 


SarvadSsa 

173 a I b I 


Sarvajnavasudeva 


1 136 b 

n, 149 a gTT ^d>lK*4 g| ^ ?, 154 a qi^w n fe r 

b ?r^ ^RVrT®- 



Siddhacakravartijayasimhadeva 

122 6ft I (Name of the 

author from P.) 


B2 [B. G. Bbandarkar’a Worka, VoL II] 
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SJtkararatna 

P. 117 6 • (Not in D.) 

(4th line ^ \) 

Subandhu 

6 6^ 3n^ 9 a ^ It^ I 

(Attributed by mistake to Harihara, but to Subandhu 
in B. and P.) P. 11 u arfM^fpnftr I 27 b f^T's^RcT- 
'ITfpiTRT »5T55Ri, 1 ^ 

\ 171 a ^ ^raT«Mfl[feqT I 

Suktisahasra 

6 b IPT^ !14d!i|JiRt ?T#: I snTJTcT ^?I, 8 b 

P. 11 b vrnrr » 18 a ^ ^3 5[^ 

55 ^, 61 u ng 1 gr q^fii t snragjrt, 

62 a u[?T^ b gTgTT^rn w rtr , 

ft; ^ qft ^ 63 a qqft 

51^% ftNrw 5r^ t ^cstt qft: qqft 515 i 

65 b ft^j snr^cT^;, 66 a 3twi«^ w%:- 

1 82 6 a^; ft; q^j 1 ^ qrftr^^, 

100 b loi a wear srssg^: 

110 a a?qT<^qf^firtr T^rqf^; %4 i K ^g n T «fi \ 114 b^^tx 
1 R’ -g ^ TO t t 1 gqft arfft l st^^rt- 
nftragMi i \ ^nfei; qftgj^rqT; i 

?r?n iT^t l (The last only in P. and 

anonymous.) 118 b a%qf ftra»Tcq^455ft%:, 122 a 
3^3:^ JTirg ^nPTqr:, b %?r; q;^ 

I qRfrr: qlr*. \ \ 

125 a ib^ I **? 

q;«qRt 1 128 a snq^^^rt 3>rig4dHfed ; \ #g far: ftvgsat- 
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I cy^rr i b 

«>**«*'»-•> 130 b , 131 a f% ^r^IT 

5y?TT b mumw i am 

mf^r^rs^h i smf^f^r 

1132 a ^;t i 136 a 

3^ !KRr.* l-(Work called here Sukti- 

ratnakara.) 140 ^sgim ^l^nrwl'&riprJTPI I 153 a mH 
f%^33i^ 3TJT5Hfi%r, 154 a srnj^JTnnj^^: 

164 a m(^?)on«Ror^*., b 5^ 

3W: qwr5:3rf^, 176 a mhrt^: 1 tupstw 
^K l 4<^a ' & ’Ttdg^cr: JrT%f^, 178 a 
^f54dW<i I I b 

nit4*Mh ^, 180 b I 

Soravarman 


Soinakavi 


6ai^ ftrsmt; I 101 b 
186 a ST^ 5roh6rF5i:/|^ I 

Somanathapraaasl,! 


Sonjaprabhricarya 

p. 163 a srwi.' i 

[Bhatta-] Somesvara 

6 a ^ m 98 a 3<fdJcr|^: ^i-sfisn^:, 183 a 

ii%3tf^rf^^iT5r^r¥T \ 

[Bhatta-] SvJaun 

148 a sd’hiii^Tif&r > 
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HanOmat 

8 a JT 

17 a b qrg qad4<^MK i <^ , 

18 h f^j^swr sr^f^- 

gg rwqjlt, ^ 3 TriT Rr g ^g a ^ror, 
66 b 5(tW^ ?fmT^ cspTT ?rf^ 1165 b 3TcgwT; 
lifers 166 a 3TraR*Tif^JWf*l%w »Tft?r:, 

167 a hNt f^ g r g 4 f^«r?: f^, 168 a Jirg: 
dr dw < £ ! g ^:, 188 a arfer l 

Haragana 

152 a <4f|i<3g 5Pn I 

Haribhatta 

35 6 ^ < KgTO m g f^ f ^ I 

Harihara 

P. 12 b 'T^ai^vRRffi^ar, 29 b arnjn: flw 

%^rw?nq, 33 a ^sfiR i 

^3fg ^ git ^ gg^r;, 77 a gg srm^ ^rft g Sf^rrtgn 

f^gvrcr^rftw^n ftgrPTT 1138 6 ^ gR^ 

gr^ I 144 a ggg gtig i 

148 a T^at fWt w sgr^^qr cr3; i 150 b 

gggg^, ^ ^13 ^lpqit^gfc5^ghn#r 

ft; |5ft I 

Halayadha 

P. 160 b areiggsq^fttT^ i 



EXTRACTS FROM THE PREFACES TO THE 
FIRST BOOK OF SANSKRIT 

FROM THE PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION (1864) 

The study of Sanskrit has but recently risen in the estimation 
of the educated natives of this Presidency and of our educational 
authorities. The old Sanskrit College of Poona owed its 
existence and continuance rather to a spirit of conciliation and 
toleration in our rulers than to their conviction of the utility of 
Sanskrit as a branch of general education. The modern critical 
and progressive spirit was not brought to bear upon it. The 
old Sastris were allowed to carry all things in their own way. 
After about thirty years since its establishment, the authorities 
began to exercise active interference, until at length the College 
was abolished and a new system inaugurated, which, to be 
complete and effective, requires, in my humble opinion, a partial 
restoration of the old institution. 

This newly-awakened and more enlightened zeal in favour of 
Sanskrit cannot last, or produce extensive results, unless books 
are prepared to facilitate the general study of the language. 
I have heard students complain that they find Sanskrit more 
difficult than Latin, and many have actually left the study of 
their own classical tongue for that of its foreign rival. I do not 
know if this complaint has a foundation in the structure of the 
two languages ; but this, at least, I am sure of, that Sanskrit would 
be considerably more easy than it is, if there were men educated 
in our English Colleges to teach it, and if books specially 
adapted for beginners were available. It was with the view of 
supplying, in some measure, this latter desideratum that this 
little book was prepared about a year and a half ago. Its plan 
was originally sketched out by Dr. Haug, though in a few places 
I found it necessary to deviate from it. • • • • * 
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FROM THE PREFACE TO THE FIFTH EDITION (1871) 

It has come to my knowledge that, in some of the schools, in 
which this booh is taught, the teachers consider it to be their 
only duty to get their pupils to translate mechanically from and 
into Sanskrit the sentences given in each lesson. They pay 
little or no attention to the grammatical portion. In others, 
such books as the common RQp&vali are put into the hands of 
of the pupils, and they are made to learn by heart the 
declensional forms given in these. This shows a misconception 
of the object of this book, which is evidently to teach grammar, 
and to teach it not for its own sake, but in its connection with 
the language, not in a manner simply to overburden the pupil’s 
memory, but in a manner to awaken and encourage thought. 
The sentences are intended to serve as exercises in the rules and 
forms, and should be used as such. The teacher should see that 
the pupil thoroughly understands the rules, and knows the 
forms, and, in going over the sentences, get him frequently to 
explain the grammar of the words occurring therein, and such 
other points. Repeated exercise is what the teacher should 
particularly attend to. •»**»••• 



EXTRACTS FROM THE PREFACES TO THE 
SECOND BOOK OF SANSKRIT 

FROM THE PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION (1868) 

This Second Book of Sanskrit has been prepared under 
instructions from Sir A. Grant, Director of Public Instruction. 
Its plan is nearly the same as that of the First Book. 

This and the First Book together contain as much Grammar 
as is needed for all practical purposes, perhaps more. I have 
adopted the terminology of the English Grammarians of Sanskrit, 
but have strictly followed Panini, as explained by Bhatlojl 
Dikgitain his Siddhantakaumudi. Most of the rules are mere 
translations of the Sntras. Besides the terms, Gupa, Vrddhi, 
and a few others, which have been adopted from native 
Grammarians by nearly all European writers on the subject, I 
have found it necessary to appropriate two more, viz., Se( and 
Ani(. 

The prejudice against mere native terms, in deference 
to which Professor Beftfey seems in his smaller Grammar to 
have discarded even the words Guna and Vrddhi, without 
substituting any others, is, in my humble opinion, very 
unreasonable, when it is difficult to frame new words to 
designate the things which they signify. It is very inconvenient 
to have to describe the same thing again and again whenever one 
has occasion to speak of it. It will at the same time be some¬ 
what difficult for the learner to make out, when a thing is so 
described in a variety of cases, that it is the same. Words 
adapted to express a particular meaning are as necessary here as 
in other affairs of human life. What an amount of inconvenience 
would it, for instance, entail, if, whenever we had to speak of 
the human race, we were, instead of being allowed to use the 
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\ford “man,” made to describe man’s physical and rational 
nature ! But I must not ele-vate an ordinary truism to the rank 
of a newly-discovered truth. *•**•* 

There is one point in Sanskrit Grammar, in my explanation of 
which I have departed from ordinary usage, though I think I do 
agree with Panini and his commentators. It is the sense to be 
attached to the so-called Aorist. The most laborious student of 
a dead language is not alive to all the nice shades of meaning, 
which are plain even to the uninstructed when a language is 
living. Even to a Maha-Pandita in these days the sound of 
is not at all so disagreeable as that of is to the genuine 
Maratha peasant. We know of the distinction between the 
Atmanepada and Parasmaipada only in theory, but that between 
the I? and of the Marathi Habitual Past, of the >5® and t?!of 
the Future, we feel. We must, therefore, to determine this 
question aboirt the Aorist, appeal to such Sanskrit works as, we 
have reason to suppose, must have been written when Sanskrit 
was a spoken language. 

The Kavyas, the Natakas, and most of the Puranas will 
not do for our purpose. Such books as the Samhitas 
of the Vedas, the Brahmanas, or even those portions of 
the two great Epics which do not^ bear indications of having 
been subsequently tampered with, must be referred to. To 
institute such a wide research I have neither had the necessary 
time nor the necessary means. But the Aitareya Brahmana 
seems almost to decide the point. In this work, whenever 
stories are told, the so called Imperfect or the Perfect is always 
used, and the Aorist never occurs.’ On the contrary, when the 


1 In the passage noticed below, we have ^ ^ 41*11^ tiiHUL ^here smis 
the Aorist of Sin, with H and is used in the narration of a past event. Bat in 
the whole of the BrXhmana there ie, so far as I can reoolleot, not a single instance 
beside this, where the narrator uses the Aorist in speaking of past action. The 
evidenoe being then so overwhelming, some other explanation must be attempted 
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persons in the story are represented as speaking with, one another, 

they use the Aorist, and the only sense that can be attached to it 

in these cases is that of the English Present Perfect; in other 

words, it indicates simply the completion of an action or an 

action that has just or recently been done. The reason why 

the Aorist occurs in these cases only is that there is no scope for 

recent jjast time in mere narration ; and things that have just 

or recently occurred can come to be spoken of only when 

persons are talking with each other. 

« 

The Aitareya Brahmana contains passages remarkably 
illustrating what I say. The story goes :—“ Hariscandra 
said to Varuija, ‘Let a son be born to me and I will 
then offer him as a sacrifice to you.’ ‘ Well,’ said 
Varuna. Then a son was born to him. Then said Varupa, 
‘You have got a son, sacrifice him to me now.’ Then said 
Hariscandra, ‘ When a victim becomes ten days old, then he is 
fit to be sacrificed. Let the boy become ten days old, I will 
then ®critice him to you.’ ‘ Well, ’ said V’arupa. The boy be¬ 
came ten days old. Then said Varuna, ‘ He has become ten 
days old, sacrifice him now to me,’ ” and thns it proceeds. 
Now in this and the remaining portion of the Khanda, the verbs 
“said” (occurring several times), “was born,” “became” and 
others that are used by the narrator speaking in his own person 
are always in the Perfect ; while “have got,” “has become,” etc., 
used by Varuna with reference to the boy, are in the Aorist. 
The latter clearly refer to a time just gone by. 

In the same manner, in the story of Nabhanedistha, related 
in the fourteenth Khanda of the Fifth Paneika, the verbs 
snETK, WnfJ!, and used by Nabhanedistha, and 

ill the present case, and this example ought by no means to be taken to inTalulate 
the position in the text. Perhaps when the resding of Vedio books was 

through mistake 

made to exchange placesi 

63 [ B. G. Bbandarkar's Wraks, Vol. II ] 
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evidently, from the context, denoting events that have jnst 
happened, are in the Aorist, as also used by Rudra. While 

when the author, in narrating the story, speaks of certain things 
as having taken place, he invariably uses the Imperfect, the event 
from his point of view having occurred at a remote past time. 
Similar instances, in which the Aorist on the one hand, and the 
Imperfect or the Perfect on the other, are used exactly in the 
same way, occur in 1-2.3, 2-19, 3-33, 4-17,' 6-33, 6-34, 7-27, 
7-28, 8-7, 8-23, while narratives, in which the Perfect or the 
Imperfect only is used, and whore there is either no conversation, 
or when there is, it is only with reference to present or future 
time, are innumerable. 7-26, and .'>-34 may also be consulted.’ 

1 The oowa held a sacrificial session -with the object of getting horns: after 
a year they got horns, and then they say to themselves 

i,e., “ The object for which we undertook the sacrificial ceremony 
we have got. We now rise or break up.” Here srPTW is the Aorist of 
‘ to obtain,’ and evidently means • have got or obtained , ’ while 
is the Imperfect of and certainly does not indicate any event that has just 
happened. 

2 To show how rich the language of this Brahmana is in verbal forms, and 
especially of the Aorist, I will here give a list of the forms of the Aorist referred 
to in the text. It will be shown further on that the Brahmana follows the rules 
of Panini faithfully in the use of the Aorist, and the following list will show 


that the forms also of this 

tense strictly obey the rules hud down by that 

grammanan, except in a few oases. ' 





WT rR’TTtT 

anfti’srar 



3TWT5ft; 

arfqel. 

anJ^ 


ariRi 

aTJFcT 

anj: 

ai4:^n 




ar^j 

ar^T?! 

afarppfh^ 



3T^; 


3T^t^ 

apfiRR 

giRiT 


anfrsR^ 





3T^*. 

3T?n^ 

?TT 

WNIH 

3TTJm«n: 

aif^: 

in um 



arrant 

arar#: 
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We thus see that the so-called Aorist denotes recent past time 
or the mere completion of an action, and thus resembles the 
English Present Perfect. And this is confirmed by ■what 
Papini says on the subject. The Sutras which give the senses of 
the three past tenses arc 3.2.110 ; ^ 3.2.111; 

fes, 3.2.115. They are thus to be interpreted—or the Aorist 
indicates past time ; or the Imperfect shows a past action 
done previous to this day ; and or the Perfect, a past event 
which took place before this day, and which was not witnessed 
by the speaker.” Now the first Sutra gives a general rule, the 
second is an exception to it, and the third an exception to this 
again; the past time, therefore, left according to Panini’s 
system of rules and exceptions, for to indicate, is siira«i, that 
is to say, this day’s. can also, by these Sutras, indicate past 
time generally, i.e., express simply the completion of an action 
without reference to any particular past time. For, the category 
past time can admit of three divisions only according to the 
principle indicated in tht* Sutras, viz., past time generally and 
not specifically, the time of this day, and the past time previous 
to this day. The last is taken up by 55^ and fes, and the first 
two belong, therefore, to By another Sutra 

Parmii, .‘{..3.1,35, expresses recent and 

continuous past action, in addition. So that according to 
Panini, ^ indicates (1) past time generally, (2) the past time 
of this daj- and not previous to this day, and (3) recent past 
time. 

Now all these characteristics we find in the English 
Present Perfect and not in the Indefinite Past. For, firstly, 
if we want to express simply the completion of an 
action, i.e., past time, generally without reference to any 

Of these 44 forms—only five—343?^^, 3rfflT^IH_) 

do not conform to the rules laid down by Panmi for the BhXsA or the 

ganetnt current in his time (Note adiled lu 1885). 
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partioalar past time, we do not nse the Indefinite Past in 
English, bnt the Present Perfect. ‘ I read Sir Walter Scott’s 
Ivanhoe’ necessarily implies some particular time when the 
action of reading was done; in other words, the sense of the 
sentence is not complete without the specification of some time. 
We must add some such expression as ‘ two years ago ’ or the 
particular time must be understood from the context. But 
when we say ‘ I have read Sir Walter Scott’s Ivanhoe,’ there is 
no such necessity. Secondly, the English Present Perfect, like 
the Sanskrit can denote, if it denotes any specific time at all, 
the past time of this day only. For, ‘ I have read the book 
to-day ’ is good English ; but ‘ I have read the book yesterday ’ 
or ‘a year ago’ is not. And thirdly, the Present Perfect, 
as is generally admitted, denotes recent time in English. 


FROM THE PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION (1870) 

The observations made in the Preface to the last edition as to 
the sense of the Aorist, have been confirmed by several passages 
I have met with, in the Samhitss of the Vedas and in Brahmatjas 
other than the Aitareya. But since this is hardly the place for 
an elaborate essay on the subject, I forbear to make any 
addition to what I have already said on the subject. I have only 
re-cast the remarks contained in the Preface on the meaning of 
the Sutras of Papini bearing on the question. 


FROM THE PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION (1873) 

Grammar was not an empiric study with P^pini and the 
other ancient grammarians of India. Those great sages observed 
carefully the facts of their language, and endeavoured always to 
connect them together by a law or rule, and to bring these 
laws again under still more general laws. Sanskrit Grammar 
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has thus become a science at their hands, and its study possesseB 
an educational value of the same kind as that of Euclid and 
not much inferior to it in degree. For, to make a particular 
form, the mind of the student has to go through a certain process 
of synthesis. He has to mark the mutual oonnections of the 
rules he has learnt, and, in each given case, to find out which 
of them, from the conditions involved, hold good in that case, 
and to apply them in regular succession, until he arrives at the 
form required. A mere unscientific teaching of the forms as 
such, and mixing them up unconnectedly into a list, our 
grammarians never resorted to, so long as they could trace a 
resemblance even between two of them, if not more. 

Convinced of the utilitj^ of this system, I tried in this book 
to adhere to Punini so far as was convenient or practicable, and 
to give his gtmeral rules instead of splitting them up into the 
particular cases they comprehend. In this manner I was also 
able to compress a groat deal of matter into comparatively 
small space. But the book necessarily became difficult, since 
instead of placing a ready-made form before the student it gave 
him only the rules, and required him to constitute it for 
himself. Experience, however, both as a learner and a teacher 
has taught me that Sanskrit Grammar learnt according to the 
latter method is more easily and longer remembered than if 
learnt empirically. 



ON BHAVABHUTi 

BEING EXTRACTS FROM THE PREFACE TO THE SECOND 
EDITION OF THE MALATT-MADHAVA OF BHAVABHOtI, 
WITH THE COMMENTARY OF JAQADDHARA. 

BOMBAY SANSKRIT SERIES (1905) 

[The Edition was by Sir R. 6. Bhandakar “ Dedicated to 
the memory of B. I. Howard, Esq., Second Director of 
Public Instruction, Bombay, but for whose enlightened 
encouragement at a time when Sanskrit did not form part of 
the regular course of instruction imparted in our colleges, the 
editor would, in all probability, never have studied the sacred 
language of his country.”] N. B. D. 

1 

After describing the Manuscript material and the mutual 
relations of the MSS, Sir R. G. Bhandarkar proceeds :— 

All the nine MSS are independent of each other, and no two 
are copies of the same original or closely connected with each 
other. Hence, when two or more agree, the reading acquires 
a certain authoritativeness. • t • » * * * 

In a large number of cases, however, the agreeing MSS do 
not form such groups, but one of them agrees with one at one 
time and with any other at another at random. Looking to 
the fact that the groups give readings which are intelligible 
enough and often equally good, though a shade of difference 
can be discovered, which renders one preferable to the other, 
the conviction forced itself upon me that these changes were 
made by the poet himself at different times, and some MSS 
have preserved the earlier form and others the later. Of 
course, some of the differences in individual MSS, or even in 
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those agreeing with each other at random, may have been 
due to the mistakes of ignorant scribes or to the ingenuity of 
learned readers. 

The Manuscript material for such a play as Mslatl-Mndhava 
is So ample and so satisfactory, that the idea of restoring the 
text by making conjectures, as if it were hopelessly corrupt, 
which a certain critic has started, must be entirely condemned. 
Even in the case of corrupt texts conjectural restoration ought 
to bo resorted to only in cases in which the conjecture is happy 
and carries conviction with it. European scholars, I am sorry 
to say, indulge too frequently in it, especially in Vedic 
literature, when often they are not in circumstances to make a 
happy conjecture. It is not to be denied that some of the 
conjectures are striking and hit at the truth ; but there are 
others which are simply gratuitous and provoking. 

II 

Bhavabhuti was descended from a family of Brahmans 
surnamed Udumbaras residing in Padmapura, in the country 
of the Vidarbhas, the modern Berars. They were followers of 
the Taittirlya Sakha of the Yajurveda, and belonged to the 
Kasyapa gotra. They were pious Brahmans, regularly 
worshipping Agni and sometimes performing the higher 
sacrifices such as Vajapeya. Even at present, there are families 
of Marathi and Tailahga Taittiriyin Brahmans in and about the 
country where the Udumbaras lived.* The name of Bhavabhati’s 
father was Nllakantha, of his mother, JatQkarni, and of his 
grandfather, Bhaita Gopala. He was the fifth in descent 
from one Mah&kavi, who was a great sacrificer. 

Bhavabhuti was a man of learning. He knew the Vedas, the 
Upanisads, and the SSihkhya and Yoga systems of philosophy. 
He has given indications of his acquaintance with the Yoga in 

1 See explanatory notes on the play, Act L line 31, 
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M&latl-Madhava and the Viracarita,‘ and in the TJttararamacarita, 
has, in two or three places, alluded to the chief doctrines of the 
Anpani?ada or Vedfinta system, which appears to be somewhat 
diflCerent from that elaborated by SamkarScarya.’ The name 
of his Q-uru or teacher was JnAnanidhi*, which looks like one 
assumed by persons when they enter into the fourth or 
Samnyasa order and devote themselves to the study and 
contemplation of the Brahman, and that Jnananidhi was the best 
of Paramahaihsas or ascetics of the highest order, we are told 
in the first half of the stanza in the Viracarita. He probaiily 
initiated our poet into the secrets of the Vedanta. 

In the Introduction to his Edition of the Gaiidavalio,* Mr. 8. 
P, Pandit states that in the colophon of the third Act in a MS. 
of Malatl-Madhava, received from a friend, he found it 
mentioned that the play was “ composed by a pupil of Bhatta 
Kumarila,” and in that of the sixth, that it was “ composed by 
Srimat Umvekacarya, who acquired his literary power 
(Vagvaibhava) through the favour of Srl-Kumarilasvamin.” 
The conclusion drawn by him is, of course, that BhavabhOti 
was a pupil of the great KurnSrilabhatta. The statement in the 
colophon is certainly curious, and chronologically does not 
oonflict with any known fact. B,ut Kumarila was a great 
Mim&msaka, and Bhavabhsti doesi not, in the introduction to 
his plays, speak of Mlm!tmsa as a subject which he had studied, 
though he makes mention of the other branches of knowledge 
mentioned above. In his works he brings in, as above 

1 MWati-MAdbaTa Act. V ; Viracarita, beginning of Act III. 

2 Act II. Ac., ActVI, 

Ac. See note on hue 397 Act I. Creation acoardmg to ^mkarAcArya is a 
VivartB, while according to Bhavabhuti it is a Parinama. 

3 See introduction to the Viracarita and the reading of N. 0. KI. in the 
introduction (Bhavabhuti's Prastarana) to the MAlati-Midhava. 

4 Page CCVI (Intra). LN.B.U.] 
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remarked, his knowledge of the Vedanta and the Yoga, but there 
is no allusion to any thing that may be pega>’ded as peculiar to the 
Mimariisa. Again, in the nine Manuscripts collated by me and 
in G. representing as they do the text prevalent in different parts 
of the country from Kasmtr to Mysore, some of them very old 
and in others consulted by other editors, there is no trace of the 
statement contained in Mr. Pandit’s Manuscript. Bhavabhttti does 
give the name of his (luru .Tfiananidhi :and, if he really owed his 
Vsgvaibhava to KurnSrila, it is wonderful that he should not 
have mentioned the fact himself. Still I am not disposed to 
reject the statement entirely, but its verification must be left to 
future research. 

BhavabhQti is the author of three dramatic plays, the Vlra- 
carita, Malatr-Madhava and the UttararSmacarita. Silrnga- 
dhara, in his Paddhati, attributes two stanzas’ to him which are 
found in none of these throe. But the first of these is given by 
Jalhana in his Soktimuktavall, as if belonging to an author 
named Malati-Madhava, from whose work six more stanzas are 
(juoted by him’. The reference is made at the end in the usual 
way hy the expression Mslatl-Madhavasya. The second of the 
two stanzas and another have been attributed to Bhavahhnti in 
another anthology’. Another of the seven stanzas quoted by 
Jalhana is given by Sarahgadhara, but not ascribed to anybody*. 

ii e. a, stanza its 

in Peterson’s Kd. 

2 See my Report on the searoh for Msa. tor 1887—91, p. xl. (=ante, p. 39B.) 
[N.B. U.j 

3 in the Nlrnayasagar Edition of the play. 

i ^ *“• 1887-91, p, xl, 

(;*ATite, p. 396. N. B, U.) and Peterson’s Ed, of Blrng. St 1162. 

64 [R. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, VoL II], 
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Jalha^a is the earliest oompilar of an anthology known to ns, 
since he lived in the time of Efgna of the Ysdava dynasty of 
Devagiri, who reigned from 1247 A. D. to 1260 A. D., and con¬ 
sequently the information derived from him is more reliable. 
It appears, therefore, that there was a poet who was called Mslatl- 
Madhava, probably from his having had something to do with 
Bhavabliuti’s work of that name, just as some others were called 
Nidradaridra, Utpreksavallabha, Sftkilraratna, etc., from their 
using certain modes of expression. In later times his existence 
was forgotten, and when his name Avas found connected with 
certain stanzas, they were taken to be from the famous play 
of Malatl-Mridhava attributed to Bhavabhuti. So that the 
occurrence in the later anthologies of the name of Bhavabhuti 
after certain Slokas not found in his known works, is not a 
just ground for inferring that he must have written another. 

The Viracarita seems to have been BhavabhQti’s first attempt, 
for it does not exhibit that power and felicity of expression and 
insight into the human heart that the other two display, and is 
often heavy and uncouth, Malatl-Madhava must have been his 
second work, and the Uttararamacarita, the last. In the bene¬ 
dictory stanza at the end of this, the play is represented as the 
production of his mature intellect.' And this is confirmed by 
internal evidence and the traditionary judgment of the PapfUts, 
among whom a verse declaratory of Bhavabhuti’S “ having in 
tlie Uttararamacarita excelled ” Kalidasa, has been current*. 

These two poets are frequently compared with each other and 
regarded as the leading dramatists in the language. The ordinary 
belief among the Pandits is that they lived at the same time, and 
a characteristic anecdote is told with regard to them. Bhavabhoti 
took his Uttararamacarita, after he had composed it, to Kalidasa 
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and asked him to give his judgment on it. Kalidasa was at 
that time engaged in the game of Saras, and told BhavabhQti to 
read out the play for him. Bhavabhati did so. All the while, 
Kalidasa was deeply engaged in the game, and when Bhava- 
bhoti had finished and asked him what ho thought about the 
work, he said that “ it was a very good production, better than 
his own works, and that the only fault he could discover was a 
superfluous dot or Annsvara in the last line of one of the Slokas.” 
The line meant was I Act I, and the 

superfluous dot, that on Kalidasa thinking that it should 
be <5^, as we find it in our text. Undoubtedly, ijof is much 
better than the anecdote, however, can have no historical 
foundation. 

But though Kalidasa could not have lived long enough 
to be thus consulted by Bhavabhati, there can be little doubt 
that he was our poet’s favourite author, and was admired by 
him. The loves of Sakuntaia and Du§yanta and of the Apsaras 
and Pururavas, mentioned hy KamandakI in the second Act of 
the present play, may, very reasonablj’-, be understood to be 
allusions to the Abhijiiana-Sakuntala and Vikramorvasi. And 
in the ninth Act, Madhava’s idea of using a cloud as a messenger 
to his beloved, and oven his manner and mode of addressing it, 
teem to have been suggested by the Meghaduta. 

Bhavabhati is a poet of great merit. He shows a just appreci¬ 
ation of the awful beauty and grandeur of Nature enthroned in 
the solitudes of dense forests, cataracts, and lofty mountains. 
He has an equally strong perception of stern grandeur in human 
character, and is very successful in bringing out deep pathos and 
tenderness. He is skilful in detecting beauty even in ordinary 
things or actions and in distinguishing the nicer shades of 
feeling. He is a master of stylo and expression, and his 
clo\'erncss in adapting his words to the sentiment is 
unsurpassed. 
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The genius of BhavabhQti was, however, more of a lyric than of a 
dramatic nature. Notwithstanding the originality of conception 
involved in the plot of Malati-Msdhava, the poet does not show 
such a skill in the arrangement of his incidents and in the 
denouement as is displayed by the author of the Mfcchakatl, or 
even of the MudrarSkpasa. The incidents subsequent to the 
scene in the cemetery look like clumsy appendages and not like 
parts of a whole. Kapalakupniala is represented to have taken 
away Malatl, simply to give an opportunity to the poet to display 
his power of depicting the feelings of a man in Viraha ; and the 
incident appears by no means to harmonize with, or to arise 
naturally out of, the previous story. Neither is the poet very 
skilful in the portraiture of varied character. In this also he is 
surpassed by Sudraka. BhavabhQti had not the power of putting 
himself mentally into various situations, of forgetting one and 
becoming (luite a new man in another. But as the poet of 
Nature and of human passion and feeling generally, be occupies 
a very high rank among Sanskrit authors. 

Kalidasa, as Prof. Wilson remarks, lias more fancy. He is a 
greater artist than Bhavabhnti. The former suggests or indicates 
the sentiment which the latter expresses in forcible language. 
The characters of the latter, overcome by the force of passion, often 
weep bitterly, while those of the foriner simply shed a few tears, if 
they do so at all. In the language of Sanskrit critics, Kalidasa’s 
Rasa is conveyed or Abhivyakta by the Lakgya or Vyahgya sense 
of words, while Bhavabhati’s is conveyed by the Yacya sense. 

The excellences and shortcomings of Bhavabhuti’s genius are 
fully seen in the Uttararamacarita. The incidents in that play are 
but few. There is very little movement. But the description of 
the forest scenery of .lanasthana in the second Act, and the 
portraiture of the griefs of Sits and Rftma in the third, are 
unrivalled. Uttararamacarita is more adopted for the hall than 
for the stage ; it is more a Sravya than a Dr^ya Kavya, while the 
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beauties of Sakuntals are more perceptible when acted than 
when read. The merits of the poet are also observable in 
Malatl-Madhava, but not in such a developed form as in the other 
play; while to his usual faults, must be added the use of long 
prose speeches containing bewildering compounds. Such a thing 
can never succeed on the stage. Perhaps in this as in several 
other respects, BhavabhQti was carried away by the con¬ 
ventionalism which had begun to prevail, and the rules laid down 
by the critics ; and the free play of his genius was obstructed. 
Long compounds constitute the poetic excellence called Ojas, 
and this Ojas is according to Dapdin the very soul of prose.* 

The scene of the drama is laid at PadmSvati situated at the 
confluence of two rivers named the Para and the Sindhu. Of 
the identification and position of the town and the rivers, I have 
spoken in another place.' 

According to the BSjatarahgipl, Bbavabhnti was patronised by 
Yasovarman king of Kananj. This Yasovarman was subdued by 
Lalitaditya, * king of Kasmir, who acquired by his conquests a 
paramount supremacy over a largo part of India. The mention 
of this circumstance enables us to fix the date of Bhavabhnti. 
But the exact date of Lalitaditya or Muktapida, as he was also 
called, is still a matter of dispute. Kalhaiia, the author of tho 
Rajataraugini, gives the duration of the reigns of the kings 
noticed by him, and mentions the year 25 of the Laukika or 
Saptarsi Era as the date of tho completion of his work. He 
began the work in 21 Laukika, corresponding to 1070 Saka. 
According to the method of turning a Laukika into a Saka year, 
given in my Report on Mauuscripts for 1883-84 (p. 84),* the 


1 

2 See explftTiatory note® on the play* Act I, linea, 88-89. {BS8. EditwHi), 

II S'*'"’® 

4 Ante, p. 210 f. [N. B. U.] 
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Laukika 25 corresponds to 1071 Saka passed and 24 to 1070 passed. 
The sum of the durations of the reigns from LalitSditya to 
Jayasimha, who had been on the throne for 22 years when 
TTnlhana finished his work, has been given by Mr. S. P. Pandit 
as 455 years, 7 months, and 11 days. This being subtracted 
from 1071, we have ^aka 615-4-19 as the date of Lalitaditya’s 
accession, corresponding to 693 A.D. Cunningham in his 
original calculation, gives the same; but Mr. Pandit somehow 
arrives at 625 A.D., and this is the date given by M. Troyer 
also. But the total of the durations given above includes a 
reign of seven years (Sapta vatsarSn) assigned to Sariigramapida, 
one of the successors of Lalitaditya, in two of the Manuscripts 
of the work, while a third gives him a reign of seven days only 
(Sapta vasaran). This will bring the date of the accession of 
Muktapida, with whom we arc concerned, to 700 A.D. 
Considering the arguments urged on both sides, it is difficult 
to decide which of the two readings is correct; but I am 
inclined from the context to regard Sapta vatsaran as the 
correct reading. Lalitaditya-Muktapida thus reigned from 
693 A.D. to 729 A.D. or 700 A.D. to 736 A.D. 

But a comparison with Chinese chronology throws a doubt 
on the correctness of the date. The Chinese annals represent 
Candrapida, brother of Muktapida, yho reigned before Taraplda, 
another brother and the immediate predecessor of Muktapida, 
to have sent an embassy to the Chinese court in the year 713 
A.D., and to have received the title of " king ” at his request 
from the Chinese emperor in 720 A.D. ; while, according to 
Kalhana’schronology, Candrapida died in 689 A.D. As Chinese 
chronology has always proved accurate, there must be a mistake 
of about 31 years in Kalhana’s chronology of the period, sup¬ 
posing Candrapida to have died soon after receiving the title. 
Lalitaditya himself is represented to have sent an embassy to 
China some time after 736 A.D.* which he could not have 

1 Dr, Stem’s transl. of the HSjatsr., Intr., p. b7. 
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done if he died in 729 A.D. or in even 736 A.D. according to 
Kalha^a’s chronology. If, therefore, we apply the correction of 
31 years, Lalitaditya-Mnktapi^a’s date will have to be understood 
to be 724-760 A.D. or 731-767 A.D. Yasovarman, therefore, must 
have been subdued by Lalitaditya after 724 A. D. or 731 A.D. 

And a still closer approximation has been arrived at by Prof. 
Jacobi. In stanzas 827-831 of Mr. Pandit’s edition of the 
Gaudavadha are given the portentous events which took place in 
the world as mentioned in stanza 832 on the occasion “ when 
(he corner of Yasovarman’s eye became twisted in consequence 
of a momentary shaking of his (kingly) position.” Prof. Jacobi 
justly takes this to be a reference to Lalitsditya’s invasion.' 
And certainly Yasovarman’s loss of his position was momentary, 
for the Kasmlr prince does not appear to have annexed his 
kingdonn but simply to have gone away after he had received 
his submission and concluded an alliance. Among the portent¬ 
ous occurrences, one was the assumption by the disk of the 
sun, when “ it was pierced through by Ketu, of the form of 
an anklet as it were of the Lakemi (glory) of the three worlds, 
dislocated from her foot when she thrust it forth violently in 
anger.” (Stanza 829.) Evidently what is alluded to here is an 
annular eclipse of the sun ; and this, according to astronomical 
calculations, occurred, as stated by Prof. Jacobi’, and was visible 
at Kanauj, on the 14th of August 733 a.d. It was in that year, 
therefore, that Yasovarman was attacked by Lalitaditya. A king 
of Central India of the name of I-cha-fon-mo is mentioned by 
Chinese authors as having sent an embassy to China in 731 a.d.’ 
This I-cha-fon-mo has, I think, been properly identified with 
Yasovarman, and here we have the date of Bhavabuhnti’s patron 
from another source. 


1 Gbtt. gel. Anz., 1888, nr. 2, p. 67. 

3 Ib., p. 68. 

3 Dr. Stein’s transL lUjatar , Intr., p. 8@, and note on 17. 131. 
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The ambassador of MuktSpl^a, who was sent to the 
Chinese court some time after 736 a.d., is represented to 
have claimed the king of Central India as his master’s ally. 
He is in all likelihood Yasovarman himself; and, if so. Dr. Stein 
thinks that Lalitaditya must have subdued Yasovarman after 
the date of the embassy, i.e., long after 73G A.D.' This goes 
against the date arrived at from the annular eclipse, but the 
fact appears to be that, as stated above, Muktapida did not annex 
the territory of Yasovarman to his kingdom, but kept him on 
the throne and formed an alliance with him ; and hence the 
latter was represented as the ally of the Kasmir prince. 

From Jaina sources, if they are to be trusted, we arrive at an 
approximate date for the death of Yasovarman, which is 
consistent with those given above. Rajasekhara, the author of 
the Prabandhakosa, tells us that a Jaina saint of the name of 
Bappabhatti converted to Jainism AmarSja, the son and successor 
of Yafovarman of Kanauj. Bappabhatfi was initiated as a monk 
in 807 of the Vikrama era. Soon after that event he met 
Amaraja, who lived as a voluntary exile in Gujarat. After he 
had succeeded his father, Bappabhafti was, at his suggestion, 
raised to the dignity of SUri. This occurred in 811 A. V. 
Between 807 A. V. and 811 A. V., corresponding to 751 a.d. 
and 755 a.d., i.e., about the year 753 a.d., therefore, Yasovarman 
died. 

The Rajatarahgini mentions another poet of the name of 
Vakpatiraja, who also was in the service of Yasovarman.’ The 
Gaudavadha alluded to above is the work of this poet, and in it 
also, he mentions the fact.’ “ There was,” he says about him¬ 
self, nothing interesting about him, but he derived his 
importance by resorting to the feet of Kam alayudha. "* 

1 Tiansl, RHjatar., Intr., p. 89. 

2 St. IV. 144, quoted before. 

3 Stanza 797 of Pandit’s Edn, 

4 Ib, at. 798. 
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KamalSyudha was a poet, from whose work or works quotations 
are made by Jahlapa and other anthologists. He was thus a 
contemporary of Vakpatiraja. Then he tells us how, “ in hia 
rugged compositions, there still shine certain excellences as if 
they were the drops of the poetic nectar churned out of the 
ocean in the shape of BhavabhOti.”’ Herein he speaks of his 
indebtedness to Bhavabhuti, from his connection with whom 
he derived some poetic conceptions or modes of expression. 
From the manner in which the statement is made, Bhavabhnti 
appears to have lived long before he wrote this. Since 
Vakpatiraja mentions the annular eclipse of August 14th, 733 
A.D,, not as a reOent event, he must have written his work a 
pretty long time after 733 A.D., and before 753, the approximate 
date of Ya^varman’s death. We may, in general terms, there¬ 
fore, state that the poet flourished in the second quarter of the 
eighth century, and Bhavabhnti in the first. 

The date thus determined agrees with all that is known of 
the chronological relations of Bhavabhnti with other writers. 
In the first place, Bana’s omission of his name from the long 
list given by him at the beginning of hi.s Hargacarita is now 
intelligible. Bana flourished in the first half of the seventh 
century. A verse from Bhavabhuti is fpioted in K^lrasvamin’s 
commentary on the Amarakofe.’ Ksirasvamin is mentioned 


1 It. St. I 

II 


Com.- 


arorf^ i ii 


2 Aufreoht’s paper on Commentare Zum 

Amarakosa in 2. D. M. G. for 1874. Prof. Aufteoht, however, traoei the verse 
wrongly to the KirRtiirjimiya, 


55 [R, G, Bhandarkar’s Works, VoU II] 
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in the Rajatarahgini as the teacher of JaySplgla,’ the grandson 
of Lalitaditya, who reigned from 752 A.D., to 783 A.D., 
according to Kalhapa’s Ohronology. But as Kglrasvamin 
notices Bhoja as a grammarian and lexicographer, it is highly 
doubtful whether the author of the commentary was the same 
as Jayapl^a’s teacher. Supposing the Bhoja referred to was the 
same as the famous prince of Dhara of that name, Kgirasvamin 
will have to be placed between about 1040 A.D., and 1141 A.D., 
the latter being the year in which VardhamSna wrote his 
Ganaratnamahodadhi, in which he mentions K?Irasv5min.’ 

Bhavabhuti is also quoted by Vamana in his Kavyalamkara- 
vrtti. Quotations from his work occur in the KSvyaprakasa 
and in a work of Abhinavagupta, who wrote in the beginning 
of the 11th century. He is, therefore, in all likelihood, the 
same as JaySpida’s minister of that name. BhavabhQti is quoted 
by Rajatekhara, the dates of whose patron, MahendrapSla, 
king of Kanauj, are 893, 899, 903 and 907 A.D. He is also 
quoted by Somadeva, the author of the Yasastilaka, who wrote 
the work in 881 Saka, corresponding to O.’iO A.D., in the reign 
of the RastrakUta prince Kr§na III, by Dhanika, the author of 
the Dasarupakavaloka, and brother of Dhanaihjaya, the author 
of the DasarQpaka, who lived at the court of Mflfija of Malwa 
(974-995 A.D.), and in the Sarpsvatikan(habharana attributed 
to Bhoja of Dhara, who reigned in the first half of the 
eleventh century. Bbavabhnti is also quoted by VardharnSna 
mentioned above and by Mammata, the author of the KSvya- 
praka&t. Verses from his work occur in Jalhana’s anthology 
noticed above, and in Sarngadhara’s Paddhati and similar works 
written in later times. 



2 See Prof. Aufreoht’s paper referred to above. The year of Vikrama in 
wWch YardhamAna wrote is given as 1197. 
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III 

ON JAOADDHARA, THE COMMENTATOR OF 
MALATl-MADHAVA 

Jagaddhara, the author of the commentary on Bhavabhtlti’s 
Malatl-Madhava was, as he himself tells us, the son of Ratnadhara 
and Damayanti. Ratnadhara was the son of Vidyadhara, and 
grandson of Gadadhara. This last was the son of Ramesvara who 
was the sou of Deve^, son of Candesvara. Ca^(jle^vara appears 
to have obtained from some king or chief the grant of a village 
of the name of Suragrama. All his ancestors, except perhaps 
his father, were Mimamsakas. He or his father appears to have 
been a judicial functionary to some chief. His grandfather 
resided, Dr. Hall states, probably on the authority of Jagaddhara's 
other works, at Videhanagara in MithilS. Our scholiast gives 
in some cases, vernacular equivalents for Sanskrit words, but 
the reading is often so corrupt and uncertain that it is not 
possible to find out from these what his own vernacular was. 

But none of the facts mentioned by him enables us to 
determine the period when he lived. All that can be done is to 
arrive, if possible, trom the authors and works quoted or 
mentioned by him, at a date before which he could not have 
lived. In his present work, Jagaddhara refers to Amara, the 
Dharani, the Sasvata, the Haravali, the Utpalini, the Vi^va or 
VisvaprakSsa,' the SabdaprakSfea, the. Babdabhcda,’ the Ane- 
kartha, the Nanartha, the Ratnakosa, the Medini, the Amara- 


1 What is often called the Vieva is really the VisvaprakXsa of MahesTara. 
I looked for some of the verses quoted by Jagaddhara from the Visva In the two 
oopies of the Visvaprakasa In Dr. BUblcr's Oollection, and found them in both. 

2 The tebdaprakasa and the SabdaWi'xla are one and the same work and 
identical with the Babdabhedaprakksa which is an Appendin to the VdvaprakRsa. 
I looked for the passages quoted by Jagaddhara in the copy in Dr. BUhler's Col- 
lection and found them there. ' 
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maU, the Amaralam,' the DhJltuaamgraha, the Dh4tapradlpa, 
the Nyasa, Bharata, DapdiB, the Sarasvatlkanthabharaija, the 
MeghadQta, M&gha, and Naigadha.* Of the lexicons quoted by 
him the date of the VisvaprakSsa is known. It was composed, 
as the author himself informs us in a Sloka at the end of his 
work, in Saka 1033 corresponding to 1111 a.d.’ Jagaddhara 
furnishes us with another clue. At the beginning of the seventh 
Act, after explaining that the root with signifies to “take 
one’s leave finally, ” or to “ bid adieu ’’ he tells us that the same 
root occurs in the Meghaduta and is explained by the comment¬ 
ator in the same way. A great many commentaries on this 
poem, besides that of Mallinatha, are mentioned in Prof. 
Aufrecht’s CataloguS Gatalogorum none of which, however, is 
well known. And since Jagaddhara speaks of one commentator 
only without giving his name, he must be understood to have 
been aware of one commentary only, so well known as to 
render a mention of the author’s name superfluous, I, therefore, 
take it he alludes to Mallinatha who, in his scholia on the poem, 
does explain the root in the same way as Jagaddhara. Mallinatha, 
therefore, lived before our scholiast. Now Mallinatha 
according to Prof. Aufrecht, flourished after the thirteenth 
century,* since he quotes from a work of Bopadeva in one of 
his corainontaries. Bopadeva was a contemporary of Hemadri 
who was a counsellor to Mahadeva* and Rarnadeva, kings of 
Devagiri, and con8e(inently flourished at the end of the thirteenth 


1 AmaraiDAlA and AmaialatJ appear to have been two names of the same 
book, or the latter is a mialcction, 

3 Hr. Hall gives some more names from the other works of the scholiast:— 
the G-itagovinda, the Uttaratantra, Ratn^vsli, Vala and Vindhyavllsin, and 
MattanSga. 

3 See Ftof. Aufrecht's Oxf. Oat. p, 188A 1 do not, however, find the iloka 
(n the Manuscripts in Dr. Biihler's Collection. 

1 Oxf. Cat. p.llda. 

6 Early History of the Dsocan, pp. 116 and U7. 
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century. MallinStha wrote a commentary on the BIkSvall, a 
work on Poetics, and the prince, who is panegyrised in that 
work, ruled over Orissa till the first decade of the fourteenth 
century. That is the date of the EkSvali, but the commentary 
must be later by about fifty years if not more.' Another circum¬ 
stance which indicates Mallinatha’s priority to Jagaddhara is 
that while the latter quotes from the Medini every now and 
then, the lexicon is never referred to by Mallinatha.* If the 
Medini were composed before Mallinatha, we might certainly 
expect quotations from it somewhere in his vast commentaries. 
Medinikara, therefore, very probably lived after Mallinatha and 
certainly before .Ia 4 ,;addhara. 

We should make a further advance in the present inquiry if 
we could determine the age of this lexicographer so often quoted 
by our scholiast. In the introduction to his vocabulary, 
Medinikara mentions Madhava, If this Mildhava is the same 
as the great Minister of Bukka and Harihara, kings of Vijaya- 
nagara, the Medini must have been written in or after the fourth 
quarter of the fourteenth century.' In Rayamukuta’s comment¬ 
ary on the Amarakos’a, there are many quotations from this 
lexicon. Rayamukuta wrote his work, as he himself incidentally 
tells us, in iSaka and in 4532 Kaliyuga,' correspond- 

1 See my Koport on Manusoripta for 1887-91, p. Ixix, and noto in the Intro¬ 
duction to Mr. Trivcdi'a Kd. of the Ekilvali. [ = Ante, p. 333 ; the note on 
EkavlM 13 included in the Volume later.] N, B. 11, 

2 Set, Oxl. Cat. p. 113 and Appendices to Mr. Pandit’s Ed. of Raghuvamsa. 
Piof. Aufrecht has observed one quotation from the leicicoii in the commentary on 
Mfigha ; but it is a later interpolation. (Soo the Preface to his Ed. of Ujjvala- 
datta, p. xiv. notes). 

3 See Jour. B. B. B. A. 8., Vol. IV., p. 107. The date of MUdhara’s grant la 
1313 Baka, i. A, 1391 A. D. 

i =3 [5r?T?] 

I <» Am. i, 

1 . 8 . 22 . 
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ing to 1431 A. D. Medinikara, therefore, lived after about 1375 
A. D. and before 1431 A. D. But, if the Madhava alluded to by 
him was another person, we must determine his date with 
reference to that of Mallinatha instead of Madhava, and 
Rayamukuta, but the result is about the same, as Mallinatha 
must have flourished, as stated above, after the middle of the 
fourteenth century. Probably Medinikara lived about the same 
time as Mallinatha. Jagaddhara, therefore, lived after the 
fourteenth century, but how long after, we have not the means 
of determining. A Manuscript of his commentary on the present 
play was written as we have seen in the year 1764 Vikrama, 
corresponding to 1708 A. D.; so that his latest limit is the end 
of the 17th century. 

Jagaddhara’s commentary is very valuable. His interpret¬ 
ation of his author is generally correct and proper ; but after 
having given an explanation which alone is .plain and sensible, 
he often attempts several others which are fanciful and far¬ 
fetched, probably to show ofl:' his learning and acumen. In a 
few places he is positively wrong. I have considered all these 
eases in the explanatory notes. His quotations from Bharata 
and other authors and the information that he gives on several 
points are of very great use, especially to the University 
student. , 

Besides the present commentary, Jagaddhara wrote others, on 
the Vepisamhara, Vasavadatts, Meghaduta, Bhagavadgita, and 
Devimahatmya. 
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(Originally published in the Late Rao Bahadur K. P. Trivedi’s 
Edition of the EkSvall, Bombay Sanskrit Series, No. 63, 1903 ; 
pp. XXXIir—XXXVII).—N. B. U. 

In view of the Inscriptions brought to the notice of Mr. K. P. 
Trivedi by Mr. K. B. Pathak, and others which Mr. Pathak 
has not mentioned,' the remarks made by me on the date of the 
Ekavali, in my Report’ on the Search for Manuscripts during 
1887-91, require to be supplemented, though the conclusions, 
at which I arrived from the internal evidence, as to the 
approximate time, when the author of the work flourished, 
remains not only perfectly unshaken, but is remarkably 
confirmed ; and the Inscriptions do not yield much in elucida¬ 
tion of the point discussed that was not known before. 

The list of the princes who ruled over Orissa given by Sir W. 
W. Hunter and Mr. Sowell is based on the Chronicle of the 
Jagannatha Temple, and like other productions of the kind, 
contains a good deal that has no surer foundation than fancy 
or imagination, mixed especially in the later portion with 
much that is historically true. It should, therefore, be accepted 
with caution, and confirmatory evidence of a more reliable 
nature should be resorted to where available. Such evidence 
we have in the case of the Ganga Dynasty which ruled over 
the country, and with which alone we are here concerned. 
Seven Copper-plate Inscriptions of princes of this family Iravo 

1 For these Insenptions, See Trived.’s Introduction to EkXvali, p.p, XXVI 
ff. CN. B. U.] 

2 Ante, pp. 328-33t. It will be seen that Manasoript belonged to the 
1884-87 Mteotion, though the notice thereof was originaUy contained la thQ 
1887-91 BeporU [N. B. U.] 
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hitherto been discovered, three of Co^agahga, two of 
Narasimha II, and two of Narasimha IV. 

The year of Codagahga’s accession is given as 999 Saka, and 
the dates of his three copper-plate grants are 1003 1040 

and 1075 S. The dates of the grants of Narasimha II are 1217 S., 
which was the regnal year represented by the figure 21, and 
1218 S., and those of the Inscriptions of Narasimha IV are 
1305 S., which as a regnal year, was represented by the figure 
8, and 1316 S, represented by the figure 22. In representing 
a regnal year by a figure, 1, 6, and a figure ending in 
6, as well as a figure ending in zero except 10, were, 
,we are told by Babu Manmohan in another paper of his, 
omitted as inauspicious. Thus the figure 8 represented the 
sixth year of the reign of Narasimha IV (1 and 6 being 
dropped), and the figure 22, the eighteenth year (1, 6, 16, and 
20 being dropped). Thus 1305 S. was the sixth year of his' 
reign, and 1316 S., the eighteenth. If 1305 S. was the sixth 
year, 1316 S., (ought to be the seventeenth instead of the 
eighteenth. But this difference is probably due to the fact 
that a new number was given to the regnal year in the month 
of Bhadrapada, so that in Caitra, 1316 Saka was represented by 
the number 17, as 1305 §aka was by 6, and in Margasirga the 
month named in the grant of 1314 S., by the number 18. Thus, 
1217 S., which as a regnal year of Narasimha II, is represented 
by the figure 21, was the seventeenth year of bis reign. 

The grants also give the genealogy of the dynasty with the 
duration of the reigns of the princes. This is given by Babu 
Manmohan Chakravarti in his paper on the grants of 
Narasiriiha IV, and need not here be repeated. The genealogy 
is certainly reliable, but the years of the duration of the reigns 
as certainly not. For, in the first place, in the grants of 1217 S., 

1 Ury* Inaeriptioag of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Oenturieg, Jon*wd of the 
Aeiatio Society of Bengal, VoL LS.U, Part I, No. 1, 1893. 
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of 1305 S., and 1316 S., the year of accession of EamftrQava, the 
successor of Codagahga, is given as 1064 §. If the latter got 
possession of the throne in 999 S., and his son 1064 8., he could 
not have reigned for 70 years as he is represented to have done, 
but only 65. 

Again if we calculate by adding to Saka 1064, which is the 
date of the accession of Kamttrnava, the number of years for 
which the reigns of the succeeding princes lasted, we have the 
following dates for the accession of the last seven princes :— 


Narasimha I; 

1174 S. 

Duration 33 years 

Virabhanudeva I ; 

1207 §. 

.. 17 

tt 

Narasimhadeva II ; 

1224 §. 

34 

>> 

Virabhanudeva 11 ; 

1258 S. 

24 


Narasimhadeva III ; 

1282 §. 

24 

»* 

Bhanudeva III ; 

1306 §. 

,, 26 

»» 

Narasiriaha IV ; 

1332 8. 




But from the contemporary evidence of their own plates, 
1217 S was the seventeenth year of the reign of Narasimha II, 
and 1316 S, the eighteenth year of the reign of Narasimha IV. 
Therefore, either the date of accession of Kamarnava, 1064 S., 
for which we have no contemporary evidence, is wrong, or the 
durations of the reigns or both. 

Now, if 1316 S. was the eighteenth year of the reign of 
Narasimha IV. he must have come to the throne in 1299 S. 
Calculating backwards by subtracting the years of the duration 
of each reign, we get the following dates for the accession of 
the seven princes ;— 


N arasimhadeva 

I 

1141 

§. 

Virabhanudeva 

I 

1174 

§. 

Narasimhadeva 

II 

1191 

8 . 

Virabhanudeva 

II 

1225 

8. 

Narasimhadeva 

III 

1249 

8 . 

Bhanudeva III 


1273 

§. 

Narasimhadeva 

IV 

1299 

g. 


66 [E, G. Bhandwkar'g Worki, Vol. II] 
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Bnt according to one of the grants of Narasimhadeva II, 
1217 S., "was the seventeenth year of his reign, and he must 
have come to the throne in 1201 S., while according to our 
calculation, he got possession of it in 1292, i. e., eleven years 
earlier. Now since we started from a date vouched for by a 
contemporary document, and thus come to a conclusion, 
opposed to another contemporary document, the years of the 
duration of each reign given in the plates must be wrong. The 
date of Narasiriiha II occurring in his earlier grant is found on 
computation to correspond to Monday the 6th August, 1296 
A.D., and those of Narasimha IV, Sunday, 6th March, 1384 A.D., 
and to Tuesday, 23rd November, 1395 a.d. 

Now from all this, what we get for our present purpose, is 
no more than what we got from Sir W. W. Hunter’s list, viz., 
that about the end of the thirteenth century of the Christian Era, 
which is the period in which, from the internal evidence the 
Ekavall was composed and the king panegyrised lived, there 
was a Narasimha who ruled over Orissa. The date of his 
accession is 1201 S., i.e., 1279 or 1280 a.d., while in the list, he 
is represented as having acceded to the throne in 1282 a.d. 
There is a difference of two years only, which can be accounted 
for in a variety of w’ays. If the period for which he is spoken 
of as having reigned, is to be regarded as correct, he held 
power till 1314 a.d., while according to the list, he ruled over 
the country till 1307 a.d. 

That Narasimha II was the Narasiriiha of the Ekavall is 
rendered highly probable, or I might say, certain by the fact 
that in the Inscriptions of Narasimha IV, he is in one place 
called ‘or favourite of poets” and in another, 

! “ the moon that made the night lilies in the shape 
of poets expand.” The description applies to the hero of the 
Ekavall, both because he was chosen for his panegyric by 
Vidyadhara, and because he must have patronized him and 
others like him. _ 



SOCIAL HISTORY OF INDIA 

[PROM C. Y. CHINTAMANI’S INDIAN SOCIAL REFORM, 
1901, PART FIRST, PAGES 1—26.] 

[THIS WAS CONTRIBUTED AS AN ORIGINAL PAPER 
TO THE VOLUME ENTITLED “INDIAN SOCIAL 
REFORM,” EDITED AND PUBLISHED BY 
Mr. C. Y. CHINTAMANI IN 19011. N. B. U. 

INTRODUCTORY 

Before entering on the subject of this paper it is necessary to 
give to the reader a general idea of the comparative antiquity of 
the different portions of Sanskrit literature referred to therein. 
The hymns contained in the Rgveda Samhita are the oldest ; but 
they were composed at different times and some of them are 
much later than the others. The verses of these hymns when 
used for sacrificial purposes are called Mantras. The Brahmapas 
which contain an explanation of the sacrificial ritual come next; 
but there was a very long interval between them and the hymns. 
Then we have the Aranyakas which contain the Upanigads. 
There are treatises of the latter name which are very modern 
and form by no means a part of the Vedic literature though 
sometimes they profess to do so. Later than these are the 
Srauta or Sacrificial Sutras, and contemporaneous with them, or 
somewhat later, arc the Grhya Sutras. The Dharma Sutras 
in which the religious and sometimes a civil law is laid down 
are still more modern. 

The Samhita and Brahmana of the Black Yajurveda contain 
the Mantra and Brahmana portions mixed together. Some 
of the Mantras may be as old as the later hymns of the 
Rgveda Samhita; but the Brahmana portion must be of about 
the same age as the Brahmapas of the Rgveda. Some of 
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the hymns of the Atharva Veda may be as old as the later 
ones of the l^gveda ; bat others are considerably more modem. 

Buddhism rose in the later part of the sixth century 
before Christ; and the death of Buddha took place about 477 
B. C. The genuine Upani^ads must be earlier than Buddhism. 
The Grammarian Patanjali lived about 150 B. C., and Papini, 
the author of the Sutras on Grammar, must have preceded 
him by several centuries. Yaska the author of the Nirukta, 
virhich contains an explanation of the difficult words in the 
hymns, must have flourished before Panini. 

From about the middle of the third century before Christ, to 
about the end of the third after. Buddhism was the favourite 
religion of the masses. During that time Brahmanic literary and 
religious activity was a good deal impaired. In the fourth century 
Buddhism declined and there was a Brahmanic revival; and the 
Brahamans re-edited some of the books on the religious and the 
civil law which had been written in the form of prose sentences 
called Sutras, -and gave a new and more popular shape to them. 
Thus arose the Metrical Smrtis or Smrtis composed in Anustup 
Slokas which now go by the name of Manu, Tajnavalkya and 
other sages of the antiquity. They of course contained mostly 
the same matter as the old Dharma Sutras ; but they brought 
the law up to the time. This species of literature having come 
into existence in this way, other numerous Smrtis of the like 
nature came to be written subsequently. 

The old PurSpas were also re-cast about the period,and a good 
many new ones written. The MahUbharata is mentioned by 
Papiniandin Asvalayana’s Grhya-Sutras ; but was consolidated 
into something like its present shape probably three or four 
centuries before Christ; but passages were interpolated into it 
from time to time; and it must have been retouched at the time 
of the revival. 
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CASTE 

More than four thousand years before Christ, according to the 
latest researches, the Sanskrit speaking people called the 
Aryas penetrated into India from the North West. They 
were at first settled in Plastern Kabnlistan and along the upper 
course of the Indus ; and thence th^ gradually descended the 
river to the South, and spread also to the east in the upper part 
of the country watered by the five rivers of the Punjab. Their 
progress at every step was resisted by another race or races which 
in the ^gveda are designated by the name of Dasyu or Dasa. 
The Dasyus are contrasted with the Aryas and are represented 
as people of a dark complexion who were unbelievers, i.e., did 
not worship the Gods of the Aryas and perform the sacrifices, 
but followed another law. The Aryan Gods Indra and Agni are 
frequently praised for having driven away the black people, 
destroyed their strongholds and given their possessions to the 
Ajyas. “ From day to day,” it is said in one hymn, “he (Indra) 
drove the people who were black, all alike, from one habitation 
to another.” Those who submitted were reduced to slavery, 
and the rest were driven to the fastnesses of mountains. The 
process was carried on in all parts of the country to which the 
Aryans penetrated. The old word Dasa came to denote a 
“ slave” generally, and the word Dasyu acquired the significance 
of a “ robber,” as those aborigines who had taken themselves 
to mountain fastnesses subsisted on robbery. The latter word 
came also to signify “ one beyond the Aryan pale ” as these 
tribes of robbers were. 

While the Aryans were in the Punjab they were 
divided into a good many tribes, each having a king of its 
own, and a family or families of priests. There were 
among them three social grades or ranks. To the first belonged 
the priests, who composed Brahmans (with the accent on the 
first syllable), i.e., songs or hymns to the Gods and knew how to 
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worship them, and were called Brahmans (with the accent on 
the second syllable). The second grade was occupied by those 
who acquired political eminence and fought battles and were 
called Rajans. All the other Aryas were referred to the third 
grade and were distinguished by the name of Visas or people 
generally. These three classes formed one community, and 
such of the aborigines as had yielded to the Aryas, were tacked 
on to it as a fourth grade under the name of Dasas, which word 
had now come to signify slaves or servants. Such grades exist¬ 
ed amongst ancient Persians also. In the course of time these 
grades became hereditary and acquired the nature of castes, and 
were called Brahmanas, Rajanyasand Vaisyas. The fourth class 
came to be called Madras, which probably was at first the name 
of the aboriginal tribe which had acquired a distinct position 
in the community, and was afterwards generalised. 

These four castes are mentioned in one of the latest 
hymns of the llgveda. The first two formed definite 
classes with a definite sphere of duties and were the 
aristocracy of the community. Since the Vaisya class 
included all other Aryas, there was a tendency in it 
towards the formation of sub-classes or communities and possibly 
there were such sub-classes; which according to some, formed 
independent castes. The Sudras beinjf the aborigines, there 
were in all likelihood several castes amongst them corresponding 
to the several races which inhabited the country before the 
invasion of the Aryas. These were of course denied the privi¬ 
lege of keeping the sacred fire or performing the sacrifices ; and 
were not allowed to read or study the Vedas. The two highest 
castes do not seem, in the times to which the old religious 
literature refers, to have split up into sub-castes. No such are 
referred to in that literature, though they are supposed by some 
scholars to have existed. There were tribes of Kgatriyas or 
Rajanyas and Gotras of Brahmapas ; but not castes. 
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With this social constitntion the Ar 3 raa spread over the whole 
of Northern India, and the Sadra population, incorporated with 
their community, became so large that it influenced the future 
development of the country. The Sanskrit language was 
corrupted and the Vernaculars began to be formed. 

THE ABORIGINES AND THE FORMATION OF THE PRAKRITS 

The languages of Northern India including the Marathi are 
offshoots of the Sanskrit ; and they were formed not by a 
course of gradual corruption and simplification such as we 
meet with in the case of a language spoken throughout its 
history by the same race, but by a wholesale corruption of 
Sanskrit sounds, i.e., mis-pronounciation of Sanskrit words by a 
race, the vocal organs of which were not habituated to utter 
those sounds, and by a generalization of such grammatical forms 
as were in common use, through ignorance of the special forms. 
Thus arose in very ancient times the Prakrit including the Pali 
or the language of the sacred books of Southern Buddhists ; 
and these have, in the course of time, become the modern 
Vernaoulars. The phonetic difference between these and the old 
Prakrits is but slight when compared with that between the 
latter and the Sanskrit, which shows that there was, when the 
Prakrit was formed, a special cause in operation, viz., the 
incorporation of alien races ; and this cause has ceased to exist 
in later times. The Prakrits and through them the Vernaculars 
have got some special sounds and also words which are foreign to 
Sanskrit; and this points to the same conclusion. 

Thus then these dialects show that the new races that were 
incorporated with the Aryan community had to give up their own 
languages and learn those of their Aryan conquerors. 

The Prakrits and the Vernaculars bear the same relation to 
Sanskrit that the Romance languages, Italian, French, etc., bear 
to the Latin; and just as these were formed by communities 
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composed of the old Romans and an overpoweringly large 
element of the Celtic and the Germanic races, so -were the 
languages of Northern India formed by mixed communities of 
Aryans and aborigines. As a matter of fact, some of the 
vocal peculiarities of the makers of Prakrits are displayed by 
the people of different Indian provinces at the present 
day. Thus like the former, the Gujarathis of the present day 
cannot pronounce the Sanskrit sound but always make 
of it; the Bengali cannot utter the conjunct consonant in 
Isvara and other words and invariably changes it into a 
double consonant, making of the Desastha 

Brahmans of Pastern Maharastra pronounce a dental nasal as a 
cerebral, and the Sindhi and also the Bengali cannot utter tg 
but must make of it. The Bengali shows also the 
peculiarity of the old Magadhi speakers by his incapacity to 
utter the three different sibilante and his giving them all a 
palatal sound. This would show that among the speakers of 
the Modern Vernaculars, there is such a large aboriginal 
element that it has overpowered the Aryan element; and they 
may as well be regarded as descendants of the aborigines as of 
the Aryas. 

All this preponderating influence of the aborigines is to be 
accounted for not only by their large numbers but by the fact 
that men from the Aryan community frequently married 
Sudra wives though the marriages were considered inferior, and 
sometimes Sfldra men married Aryan women. The fact that 
some of the Law-Books allow of the former and prohibit the 
latter, shows that in practice there must have been many such 
cases, since the law never deals with imaginary circumstances 
but always such as are actual. The origin of certain castes is 
traced in those books to such marriages, and it is even 
represented that under certain circumstances, and after the 
lapse of a certain number of generations, the offspring of those 
marriages can attain to the caste of the original progenitor. If 
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then, the descendant in the fifth and sixth generation of a child 
of a ^adra woman by a Brahmana, K§atriya or Vaisya man, could 
become a Brahmana, Kgatriya or Vais}"a when such marriages 
were permitted, it must be understood that there is some 
aboriginal blood flowing through the veins of the high oaste 
Hindus of the present day. 

To Southern India the Aryans penetrated at a 
comparatively late period, when communities and nations 
of aboriginal races had already been formed. They did 
not settle there in large numbers and thus were unable 
thoroughly to influence the latter, and incorporate them into 
their community. Hence they preserved their own languages 
and many of the peculiarities of their civilization ; and these 
the Aryans themselves had to adopt in the course of time. The 
Kanareso, the Tamil, the Telgu and the Malayalam belong to an 
entirely non-Aryan stock of languages. 

THE CASTES AND THEIR OCCUPATIONS 

It was not possible in the nature of things that the castes 
should always follow the profession or calling which brought 
them into existence, and which is laid down for them in the 
ancient Law-Books. The Brahmans alone could officiate 
as priests at sacrifices and in the domestic ceremonies ; and a 
great many devoted themselves to that occupation. There 
were those who preferred plain living and liigh thinking, and 
taking a vow of poverty devoted their lives to study. But 
there were still others who took to agriculture, trade, and other 
much meaner occupations and also to politics; and there was 
in the olden times even a Brahmanic dynasty reigning at 
Pataliputra. But politics and war were the special occupation 
of the Kgatriyas. They also devoted themselves to Philosophy 
and Literature ; and in the Upani.sads they are several times 
mentioned as teachers of religious philosophy, and Brahmans 

67 [ R, Q, Bhftudarkar's Works, Vol. II ] 
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as learners. In one place it is said that Brahma VidyS -was 
first cultivated by them.' 

It was on account of this philosophic culture that 
religious reformers sprang from their ranks. Buddha 
was a Ksatriya and so was Mahavira, the founder of 
Jainism. Vasudeva whose name is closely connected with the 
Bhakti school, either as the name of the supreme being, or as 
a teacher, was a Kgatriya of the Yfidava Clan. A Brahmana 
may, says Apastamba, study the Vedas under a Kgatriya or 
Vaisya teacher when reduced to that necessity. The Vaisyas 
followed the occupation of trade and agriculture. The Sudras 
are condemned to be the slaves or servants of the other castes 
by Brahmanic Law Books. But as a matter of fact since by 
that name several social groups or castes were designated, it 
was impossible that that occupation should have been enough 
for them or have satisfied them. They often pursued an 
independent calling and became artisans. Patanjali mentions 
carpenters and black-smiths as belonging to the Sodra class. 
The lowest of them, the Caijdalas were in the same degradad 
condition as they are now. 


ENDOGAMY 

Endogamy, i.e., marriage within and not without tho limits 
of a group, is a characteristic of castes. But as already stated, 
a man from the higher castes could marry a Sadra woman 
under the law, and generally, a marriage connection could be 
formed by a man belonging to any of the higher castes with a 
woman of any of the lower castes. The marriages, were, how¬ 
ever, considered to be of an inferior nature, and the issue took 
rank after that of the wife of the same caste. Marriages in the 
reverse order, i.e., of a man belonging to a lower caste with a 
woman of a higher, were, like the marriage of a Sodra man 


1 Sec Ante, p. 193 [N. B. U.] 
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with an Aryan woman alluded to before, strictly prohibited 
by the law books; bat since they speak of the issiio of such 
marriages and give the law with reference to them, there must 
have been in practice many cases of the kind. After a time 
however, those became obsolete, and the marriage of a man of 
a higher or Aryan caste with a Sodra woman which had been 
allowed by the law before and frequently practised, was also 
prohibited bj’- the later legislators. And in practice, all 
marriages between members of different castes gradually went 
out of use. 

The Brahmanic religious writers mention a good many castes 
which they assert sprang from iutor-marriagos between 
persons of different castes. The origin thus assigned to 
the castes is in a good many cases evidently fanciful. Some 
oi' them such as Vaideha and Magadha must have arisen from 
the locality ; others such as Hathakara or chariot-maker, from 
the occupation, and still others such as Capclala from the race. 
But it will not do to throw discredit over the whole statement. 
The Indian authors are always inclined to reduce everything to 
a preconceived system. The castes are four, and if wo find 
many more in the real life, they must have sprung hy inter¬ 
marriages from these four. This is the theory on which they 
have gone ; and certainly its application to all cases must be 
wrong. But in order to render the conception of such a theory 
possible, there must have been a few cases actually of castes 
springing up from such marriages. But which of the castes 
mentioned by them arc mixed castes of this nature it is not 
possible to determine. All the so-called mixed castes are 
considered Sudras, which shows that some of them at least were 
aboriginal tribes which had become castes. Similarly some 
castes are named which are said to have sprung from Vrtityas 
or persons who had sot themselves free from the Brahamanic 
ordinances about the orders, i.e., had in practice given up the 
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Brahamanic religion. The same observation as that made above 
is applicable to this case : viz., some castes must have arisen 
from this cause, but which we cannot say, 

COMMENSALITY 

Oommensality within and not without a group is in almost all 
cases another characteristic of castes. But in the olden times 
we see from the Mahabharata and other works that BrShmanas, 
Kgatriyas and Vaisyas could eat the food cooked by each other. 
Manu lays down generally that a twice-born should not eat food 
cooked by a Bodra (IV. 232) ; but he allows that prepared by a 
Bndra, who has attached himself to one or is one’s barber, milk¬ 
man, slave, family friend, and co-sharer in the profits of 
agriculture, to be partaken. (IV. 253). The implication that 
lies here is that the three higher castes could dine with each 
other. Gautama, the author of a Dharma Sntra, permits a 
Brahmaija’s dining with a twice born (Kpatriya or Vaisya) who 
observes his religious duties (17. 1). Apastamba, another 
writer of the class having laid down that a Brahmana should eat 
with a Ksatriya and others, says that according to some, ho may 
do BO with men of all Varnas who observe their proper religious 
duties except with the Budras. But even here there is a counter¬ 
exception, and as allowed by Manu, a Brahmana may dine with 
a Budra who may have attached himself to him with a holy 
intent (I. 18. 9, 13,14). 


CONNUBIUM 

In modern times it is of the essence of caste that there should 
be connubium only within its limits, and commensality also 
except in the case of a few sub-castes. But if in ancient times 
there could be inter-marriagea between the three Arya castes, 
and also, in time.s earlier, between all the four, and inter- 
dining between the first three and some individuals of the 
fourth, in what respect are they to be considered as castes ? 
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Only in this — that a certain dignity of position was transmitted 
from father to son, and that marriage with a woman from a family 
of a lower hereditary position, was considered to be of an 
inferior nature. 


FORMATION OP NEW CASTES 

For a long time the four castes preserved their original 
Vedic character as social grades though heredity had become 
associated with them. But we can plainly observe the 
operation of strong tendencies to greater exclusiveness, in 
the gradual contraction of the sphere of connubium and com- 
mensality which we have noticed above. We can also discover 
the operation of causes which lead to the multiplication of 
castes. 

Tho difference of locality gave rise, as wc have soon, to a 
difference of caste in the case of Sodras. Brahmanic law¬ 
givers represent several provinces such as Avanti, Magadha, 
Saura§itra and the Deccan as unholy and consequently not lit - to 
be inhabited by the Aryas (Baudhayana’s DharmasQtra, 1. 2, 
13, 14), and persons who have gone to others, such as Puijdra 
and Vaiiga are considered positively to have lost castes, and 
cannot be readmitted except by the performance of certain 
purificatory rights. This shows a tendency to the formation of 
separate castes among the Aryas, on account of change of 
locality. The Magadha Brahmans arc spoken of even in 
sacrificial Sutras as a degraded class. Udica (Northern) 
Brahmanas are frequently mentioned in Budhist Pali Works in 
a manner to show that they constituted an order or even a Jati 
(caste) of Brahmans. This class or caste seems to have been 
regarded as highly respectable. 

The operation of race in the formation of cask's we have 
already observed. The original Budra caste and a good many 
others that afterwards came to be included in it, were due to this 
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cause. As the Aryans spread fer and wide in the country, 
these two causes came into full operation. 

A third cause is the same as that which brought about 
the formation of the Vratya classes. When the ordinances 
and usages of caste are violated by some members of 
it, the others excommunicate them, or regard them as having 
ceased to belong to their castes. This cause came into 
active operation probably during the time when early 
Buddhism enjoyed ascendancy and was followed by the Ksatriya 
and Vaisya castes. Animal sacrifice was prohibited by the Q-reat 
Asoka in the first half of the third century before Christ; and 
along with that some of the ordinary usages were given up. 
The Brahmapas must have looked upon those who did so as 
having lost caste f and this fact is probably at the bottom 
of the view held by them that in this Kali age there are only 
two Varpas, the Brahmapas and the Sadras, the other two 
having disappeared. The prevalence of Jainism and some of 
the other religious systems must have contributed to the same 
result. And the laying down of certain sins liable to lead to 
excommunication in the Law Books, shows that the 
practice must have prevailed. A fourth cause also came 
into operation in the early centuries of the Christian era 
or even before. It was the formation of Srenis or trade guilds. 
They are mentioned in some of the Law Books and in the Nasik 
and Kanheri Cave Inscriptions. In these, we have an allusion 
to a Tailika Srepi and a Malika Sropl, i.e., the guilds of oil- 
makers and gardeners. These guilds must have had a regular 
organisation, since charitable persons deposited money with 
them for the benefit of Buddhist monks, on which they paid 
interest from generation to generation. And in the course of time 
the guilds of oil-men and gardeners became the castes of Tells 
and Malis. Some or good many—not all, as has been supposed 
by some writers,—of the modern castes have got an organisation 
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■with a headman or president, and this they owe to their having 
sprnng from such guilds or imitated their practice. The 
followers of each occupation thus formed a caste and the 
numbers multiplied. 

A fifth cause has also been in operation for some centuries. 
Religious schools or sects have given rise to different castes. 
The follo'wers of the Mildhyaiiidina Sakha or recension of 
the White Yajur Veda form a different caste from that of 
the followers of the KiTnva recension, and those of Madhva 
from that of the followers of fiamkara, though there is 
commensality between them except in some cases. 

THE PRESENT ITISITION 

These five causes have been in brisk operation during more 
than two thousand years, unchecked by any influence of a 
unifying nature ; and the principle of divisions has become 
strongly ingrained in Hindu Society, and perhaps in the 
Hindu blood. During all this period various religious and 
philosophical sects have been founded. Religion has been 
developing and not quite on wrong lines, and spreading elevat¬ 
ing ideas. But all these sects, including that of the Buddhists, 
occupied themselves with man’s eCernal interest, and thought 
it no concern of theirs to promote his worldly interest. The 
Buddhists and also some schools of the Vaigpavas considered 
caste to be of no value. Men from all castes were admitted 
into the fraternity of Buddhist monks, and the Vaigpavas 
disregarded caste restrictions in their dealings with each other. 
But the re-formation of the Hindu Society by relaxing the 
bondage of castes, was not an object with them. 

Thus the result is that Hindu Society is now cut up into 
more than three thousand castes. Each of them is a community by 
itself and having no connubium of, or commensality with another, 
and has developed peculiar manners and tastes which distinguish 
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it Btill farther from the rest and renders social intercourse 
itci'pracllcabls. Thiia, tlae two VrandreA and ioxty miWions ot 
HiRdiis \vY\Rg m India, iotm. aisoni tocse ilaousand distinct 
communities, each on an average composed of eighty thousand 
people i.e., about two-thirds of the population of a single town 
of ordinary size such as Poona. 

SENART'8 THEORY OF CASTES 

The germs of the Caste System existed among some of the 
principal races in the West. For a long period there was no 
connubium between the Patricians and the Plebians in Rome: 
and traces have been discovered, we are told, of the existence of 
restrictions as to inter-marriage and eating together among the 
Greeks, Germans and Russians. But those germs were trampled 
under foot there, while here they have found a congenial soil 
and grown into a huge bunyan tree, throwing its dark shadow 
on the whole extent of this vast country. And what is the 
reason ? This is what M. Senart, the great French scholar 
who has recently published an essay on Caste, is represented 
to say about it. 

“ M. Senart shows how the growth of strong political and 
national feeling constantly tended in the West, to weaken and 
at last succeeded in removing, these (caste) restrictions. He 
suggests that the absence of such feelings in India may be one 
reason why the disabilities have not also there been gradually 
softened away. It is, indeed, very suggestive for the right 
understanding of Indian History, that they should, on the 
contrary, have become so permanent a factor in Indian life.” 

M. Senart’s theory appears to be that the innumerable castes 
of the present day existed even in very olden times and that 
the four Varnas or grades belonged to pre-Vedic times, — when 
the ancestors of the Parsis and Hindus lived together — and 
were traditionally handed down to the Vedic times ; and these 
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traditional grades were fitsed together with the numberless 
castes that reaW’s existed so as to term what he eaiia a * ^’^ht\d.’ 

\iS£Sfc hbl gtUTjiv out ol l\ie o\4 
Yarpas or grades. Hence he speaks of the caste restrictions as 
‘ not having been softened away.’ Bat agreeing as I do with 
Oldenherg, a German scholar who has expressed his dissent 
from M. Senart, and believing that the view I have put forth 
above is alone sustained by the evidence available, I should 
say that “ the old slight restrictions have in the course of time 
become very heavy fetters that render all movement impossible.” 
And this is the result of the entire absence of “ Political and 
National feelings.” Pride and other feelings that divide man 
from man have had full swing in the History of India, 
and sympathy or fellow fooling Las been confined to the 
narrowest possible .sphere. 

MKAT AND DRINK 

Connected with the question of Caste is that of the use of 
meat and drink. It is generally supposed that abstinence 
from meat is an essential condition of Brahmanism. But accord¬ 
ing to all authorities, the Brahmanas and other twice-born used 
meat in ancient times. The flesh of five species of five-clawed 
animals is permitted to be eaten in the Dharma Sfltras; 
and even beef is allowed by Apastamba (I. 17, 30, .37). Most 
of the sacrifices of the old Vedic religion were animal sacrifices; 
and the animals killed by suffocation for the purpose were 
goats, sheep, cows, or hulls and horses. It is impossible 
that the idea of offering meat to Gods could have originated 
unless men themselves liked it and used it. But the 
influence of Buddhism, and later, of .Jainism threw discredit 
on the practice; and those who re-edited Hindu Law in the 
fourth century of the Christian era and later i.e., the writers of 
the Smrtis of Manu and Ysjnyavalkya, lay down the old 

6S [ B, G. Bhandarkar’g Works, yok II ] 
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permissive precept, but hedge it round with so many restriotions 
that it amounts almost to prohibition. 

But in modern times the Brahmans of Bengal, Mithila, 
Kashmir and Sindh do use meat; while in countries which 
were for a long time under the influence of Buddhism and 
.Jainism, such as Gujarath, even the lower castes abstain from 
it. But the killing of cows or bulls for any purpose—whether 
for sacrifice or meat,—went out of use early ; and was prohibited 
in the books. 

Similarly in the Vedic times the popular drinks were 
Soma, a H])ecies of intoxicating liquid, and also Sura or 
fermented liquor. This last however was soon given up, and 
wo find the use of it enumerated among the seven deadly 
sins even in such an old work as Yaska’s Nirukta. 

POSITION AND INFLUENCE OF WO.MEN 

In the list of the old teachers or Acaryas of the ^Igveda, 
given in Asvalayana’s Gi'hyasotra, occur the names of three 
women, Gargl Vacaknavl, Vadava Pratitheyi, and Sulabha 
Maitreyi. The works of some of the male teachers mentioned 
therein have come down to us, and those of a few others are 
alluded to in other works ; wherefore it must be admitted that 
they were actually living individuals. So these ladies were not 
imaginary persons but really existed and taught. Gtlrgl 
Viicaknavl is mentioned in the BrhadSrapyaka Upanisad as 
having been a member of a large assembly of learned Egis held 
at the court of .Tanaka, king of Videhas, and taking active part 
in the debate on Brahman or the Universal Essence, that is 
reported to have taken place. 

Sulabha Maitreyi is introduced in the Mahsbharata as 
discoursing on Brahman with king .Tanaka. In another 
imrt of the same Upanijiad, Maitreyi, the wife of Tajnyavalkya 
is represented to have asked him when he expressed his 
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iateUtion to retire from family life and divide his 
property between her and another wife, whether wealth 
could confer immortality on her. On Yajnyavalkya’s denying 
it, she said she did not care for that which would not make 
her immortal, and begged of Yajnyavalkya to explain to her 
what he knew about Brahman. And so Yajnyavalkya discourses 
on it to her and she interrupts him with intelligent questions. 
This discourse is famous and often referred to in the Advaita 
Vedanta taught by Saihkaracarya. 

Draupadi is represented as carrying on a keen controversy 
with Yudhisthira about God’s dealings with men. The poet 
would not have brought forward such a scene, unless in 
his time there were women able to speak with such 
intelligence and knowledge as Draupadi shows. Among 
the Buddhists there was an order of nuns as of monks, 
and there exist works written by the female religious elders. 
All this shows that women in those days were not condemned 
to ignorance but took part in the discussion of religious 
and philosophic questions, and even appeared in assemblies 
of men. 


THE IDEAL WIFE 

A wife and husband booume by tlieir marriage Dampatl or 
“ two masUu’s of the house.” The Gods gave her to him (the 
bridegroom) for house-keeping ; their union was as permanent 
and intimate as that of the Earth and the Heaven ; and she 
became his friend and companion. — This is the substance of 
the Vedic Mantras repeated by the bridegroom at the marriage. 
And in keeping with the ideal here shadowed forth, the 
Vedic ritual makes her a partimr in all the religious duties. 
The husband cannot keep the sacred fire without her; her 
presence and co-operation arc necessary in all the great 
sacrifices. The tire kindled on the occasion of marriage hail 
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to be kept up; all the domestic ceremonies concerning him, 
her, and the children -were to be performed on it, and -when 
either died, he or she -was to be burned by means of that fire. 
The fire was thus a standing symbol of their union. 

This ideal of the relations between the two was in all 
likelihood observed even in worldly matters in the well conducted 
families as the following praise contained in the MahabhSrata 
indicates:—“She is a wife who is diligent in household duties, she 
is a wife who has ohildren, she is a wife to whom her husband 
is the breath of life, she is a wife who is devoted to her husband. 
A wife is one-halt of a man, a wife is the best of friends, a wife 
is at the root of the accomplishment of the three objects of life 
(righteousness, worldly prosperity and satisfaction of desire); 
a wife is at the I'oot when final deliverance is attained. Those 
who have wives perform their duties, those who have wives 
become householders, those who have wives enjoy peace, those 
who have wives are prosperous. In solitude they are friends, 
whose conversation is svveet, in religious duties they are fathers 
and in illness they are mothers. To a traveller tliey are a repose 
in the wilderness. Ho who has a wife is trustworthy ; therefore 
wives are our highest resources.” (Mahabharata I. 74. ff. ). 

When Buddha was going about preaching his gospel, 
his great supporters were woman, who gave him and his 
numerous disciples many gifts amt ted them at their houses. 
One such female devotee, frequently mentioned in the Pali 
Buddhistic books was a rich lady of the name of Visaka who 
resided at Sravasti, the capital of Kosala. She had many 
healthy sous and grand-sons and was looked upon as an 
auspicious person. All men invited her to dinner first, 
whenever there was a sacrifice or any festive ceremonial. This 
gives an idea of the influence and popular esteem that a woman 
could attain. Her husband is nowhere mentioned and she is 
represented. aS doing things of her own motion, as also those 
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females, who belonging to respectable families, gave up» worldly 
life and became nuns. This shows that women enjoyed a good 
deal of independence. In later times too, a great many 
benefactors of the fraternity of Buddhistic monks were women, 
and their names are found inscribed on the monuments of 
those times. 


THE OTHER SIDE OP THE PICTURE 

The picture has also another side. Though a wife was highly 
respected, a woman as such was held in little esteem. In tho 
Taittiriya SaiiihitTi it is stated that women are unsubstantial, and 
conse<iuently excluded from inheritance. Y.Tska gives two views, 
one agreeing with this, and another to the effect that they can 
inherit. Those who hold the former, say that daughters on that 
account are exposed, given or sold hut the others retort that sons 
also are treated in the same way, and give the instance of 
Sunabsepa who was sold by his father to Rohita, the son of 
Hariscandra, king of the 8olar raoe, to be sacrificed to Varupa in 
his place. Thus it will be seen that the general opinion of the 
.4rya8 was wavering and had not become definitely hostile to 
females. In the Rgveda-times, girls were tree and could choose 
their own husbands, and enjoyed a great deal of independence. 
But a daughter is always a source of anxiety to the father on 
account on her difficulty of finding a suitable husband. Hence 
even in such ^in old work as the Aitareya Brahmapa, while the 
wife is called a friend or companion, a daughter is spoken of as 
(the source of) humiliation. 

In the Mahabharata, “ women ” it is said “ while enjoying 
themselves with men, deceive them ; no man who has 
once got into their hands, can be free. All the wiles 
of Sambara, Namuci, and Kumbhinasa are, to be found in 
women. They laugh when a man laughs, weep when he weeps; 
even one they do not like, they subdue by endearing words. 
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U&inaa or Brhaspati does not teach a device that women do not 
know by their natural wit. What is false they pronounce to 
be true, what is true they make out to be false; how is it 
possible for meui 0 brave one, to watch them ? There is nothing 
more wicked than women; women are burning fire ; they are 
the illusive jugglery of Maya ; put the edge of a razor, poison, 
serpent and fire in one scale, and women in the other.” (XIII. 
39 and 40). 

In actual life the relations between man and woman 
are so varied that it is quite possible that under certain 
circumstances a man should speak thus about a woman. But 
when the legislator Manu is equally hard on women, it must be 
acknowledged that the estimate of the old Arya of womanly 
nature, is not flattering to them generally. They are debarred 
from reading the Vedas; any religious rite in which they alone 
are concerned is directed to be performed without Vedio 
Mantras. Even the BhagavadgltS gives expression to the general 
belief that it is only a sinful soul that is born as a woman, 
Vaisya or Sudra. 

Thus women began to sufiier in the estimation of men 
about the time of Yaska; and the downward movement 
which then commenced, resulted in their being subjected to 
definite disabilities by the fourth century of the Christian era, 
when the Metrical Smrti of Manu was written, and the 
Mahabharata retouched : and it has continued to this day and 
rendered their condition still more deplorable. 

AGE OF MAKRIAGE 
(I) OF QIEL8 

When the Mantras addressed by the bridegroom to the bride 
at the time of marriage (the substance of some of which I have 
given above') were composed, there can be no question that the 
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bride mnst have been a girl who had arrived at an age of 
discretion and could understand what marriage meant. In the 
time of AsvalSyana, ApaStamba and others who in their Gfhya 
Sntras give the details of the marriage ceremony and say 
nothing about the age of the bride, we have to suppose that then 
too she was a grown-up girl, and this is confirmed by their 
allowing intercourse on the fourth day after marriage. 
Hivapyakesin and .Taimini prescribe in express terms that the 
bride should be a rnatnre girl who has been chaste ; while 
Gobhila, Gobhilaputra and the Milnava Gi'hya lay down, tliat 
a girl not having intercourse previously with a man should 
be married. This also means that the girl should be 
one who has reached womanhood. “But”, they add, 
“it is best to marry one who has not arrived at womanhood.” 
Manu and other writers of Metrical Smytis require 
that a girl should be married before she has arrived at 
maturity. 

In these varions injunctions we observe a regular 
downward course. AsvalSyana is silent about the age of 
the girls ; and the reason must be that late marriages—which 
the Mantras that were repeated, and the rule about the inter¬ 
course on the fourth day, presuppose—must have been a matter 
of course and alone in practice. When, however, HirapyakeMn 
expressly enjoins the marriage of mature girls only, the opinion 
of the Aryas, about the time when he lived, must have begun to 
become unsettled, and early marriages to be thought of as better. 
But when Gobhila first of all lays down a precept which in 
effect is the same as that of Hiranyakesin, and afterwards 
recommends an immature bride as the best, the opinion in favour 
of early marriage must have become more jiredominant. And 
it went on acquiring still greater predominance, until when the 
Metrical Smytis were written, or the religious law was revised, 
it had completely triumphed, and the other was driven out of 
the field. Manu, however as the earliest of the writers of these 
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works, has not entirely forgotten late marriages, and allows under 
certain circumstances a girl to remain unmarried for three 
years after she has attained womanhood. And since his time, 
late marriages have become entirely unknown, and in these 
days girls are sometimes married even when they are a year or 
two old. 

(II) OP BOYS 

The old law was that after TJpanayana or the ceremony of 
making a boy over to a Guru or preceptor, he should study the 
Vedas for twelve, twenty-four, or even forty-eight years, and 
then relinquish the Brahmacarya or student’s vow ; or that he 
should give up the vow after he had completed his studies 
without reference to the number of years he took to do it. 
It was then that he was allowed to marry. The Upanayana 
ceremony was performed in the case of a Brfthmana 
boy when he was at least eight years old, and in the 
case of a Ksatriya or Vaisya boy, when he was eleven or twelve. 
As thi lowest period of twelve years for a student’s life must 
have been fixed, because the studies generally occupied so 
much time, a young man was free to marry when he was at 
least twenty years old. But as a rule he entered into that 
relation at a later age, and Mann lays down thirty or twenty- 
four years as the proper age. i 

Now here the law upto the time of Mann was entirely 
in favour of late marriages in the case of boys. But 
gradually the duration of student life was curtailed ; until 
now in the Maratha country it lasts for three or four 
days only, and the relinquishment ceremony (SamSvartana) 
is performed on the fourth or fifth day. The Upanayana 
ceremony and the Vedic study have thus for a long time 
become a solemn farce, and a boy is married when he is about 
twelve years old. It is considered necessary for the reputation 
of a family that the boys in it should be married at about that 
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age, and the delay of marriage till about sixteen is regarded as 
throwing discredit on it. 

BURNING OP WIDOWS 

The custom of burying or burning a widow with the dead body 
of her husband prcivaileJamong a good many ancient Aryan races 
settled in Europe. It was in practice among the Teutonic tribes 
and also among the non-Aryan Scythians. But in the whole of 
the Tlgveda there is no allusion to the practice. Still it must 
have prevailed among the Indian Aryas before the time when 
the hymns were composed. For there are two versos, one of 
which occurs in the Atharva-Veda Saihhit.a and in the Taittirlya 
Aranyaka, and the other in the latter and in the Ugveda 
Saifahita (Ath.-Ve XVIII. .‘5. 1; Taitt. Ar. i)p. 6.')l and 032, Ed. 
Bibl. Ind.; llgv. X. 18. 8) of which the first is repeated when 
the wife of an Agnihotrin is made to lie down by the side of 
her dead husband on the funeral pile, and the other when she 
is raised from it by her brother-in-law or her husband’s pupil or 
an old servant (AsvalSyana Gfliya, IV. 2. 18). Tho sense of the 
first is, “ 0 mortal, this woman, desirous to go to the world of 
husbands, lies down liy the side of thee who art dead, in accord¬ 
ance with ancient usage (Purfina dharma); give her children 
and wealth” ; and of the second, “ Hisc, 0 woman, for the 
world of the li\ing, thou art lying by the side of this dead 
(man). The wifehood of a second husband stares tboc in tho 
face”. 

The whole ceremony is a mimicry of the once practised 
custom of burning a widow ; and the fact of raising the woman 
from the pile shows that it was afterwards given up. The word 
Didhisu which occurs in the latter verse is taken in an etymo¬ 
logical sense by European scholars and Sayana in his comiuontary 
on the Rgveda, and made applicable to the dead husband ; but 
in the commentary on the Taittirlya Aranyaka, Siiyana takes it 

69 [ K ti. Lthandarkar s Wurkii, Vol. II ] 
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in the sense of “a second husband” ; and that is the usual sense 
of the word and tliat alone is appropriate here. But I must not 
go into the reasons in this paper intended for the general reader. 

Thus the Vedic Aryas had consciously given up the custom of 
burning widows ; and there is no trace of it in the older books 
on the religious law. But it must have prevailed among some 
of the many Aryan tribes that migrated to India, or among the 
aboriginal Sadras ; and there is an indication of it in the story 
of Madrl, one of the two wives of PSndn having burned herself 
with her dead husband, and in another part of the MahabhSrata, 
where a female dove is represented to have burned herself with 
her dead mate. She went like a human w’idow to the “ world 
of husbands ” and becoming re-united with him, lived happily 
with him. 

But when the deterioration of the Aryan moral feeling 
had established itself, the custom was generally adopted 
from the tribes among whom it existed, and the precept about 
the burning of widows was laid down in some of the Metrical 
Smrtis, though, however, not without a protest from others. 
But the later Panditas, in their exposition of the law, denied the 
authoritativeness of the protesting texts and decided that 
the burning of widows was lawful. And so it became the 
general practice, though it was optional, and looked upon by 
some as an irrational act, as is shown by the beautiful passage 
against it in Bana’s Kadambarl ; and was eventually prohibited 
by the British Government in 18.30. 

WIDOW MARRIAGE 

We have seen that the wife of the dead Agnihotrin was raised 
from the funeral pile by a promise of re-marriage. The text 
which refers to this is one of the indications contained in the 
Vedas as to the existence of the practice of widow-marriage. 
There is another in the Atharva Veda in which it is stated that 
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■when a woman, who has had a husband before, marries 
another after his death, they are never separated from each 
other if they perform the rite of Aja Pancaudana". In the 
Aitareya Brahmana we have a third passage in which it is said 
that “ one man may have many wives, but one woman cannot 
have many husbands at one and the same time.” This last 
expression implies that she can have many at different times. 
The re-married woman was called a PunarbhQ, and the word 
occurs in the Atharva Veda and in the Metrical Hmrtis. The 
marriage of widows however is not allowed by an express 
precept in the older works on the religious law. Of the 
Metrical Smftis, two—that of Parasara and Narada—permit it; 
but all the rest are opposed. 

The fact appears to be that in ancient times, the practice 
of widow re-marriage did exist and it continued to he 
followed up to the time when the Metrical Smi’tis 
were composed. But in the meanwhile it had come to be 
considered not respectable or had fallen into disrepute, Hence 
a controversy arose between the legislators. Some ran it down 
entirely ; but Manu argues with those who held it to be legal, 
and says that the giving of a widow in marriage is not 
mentioned in the law about marriage, and makes a coniproiniso 
by allowing the re-marriage of a widowed girl who has not 
arrived at maturity. Others, however, represented by ParS&ira 
and Narada stoutly defended the practice and laid down a direct 
precept to legalise it. The writers on the other side admitted 
the fact of the existence of re-marriages, in so far as they put 
into the list of sons a Paunarbliava or one born of a PunarbhQ 
or a re-married woman. But they gave him a low rank ; and 
allowed him a right to inheritance on the liiilurc of those above 
him, or a fourth part of the estate if they existed. Yajilyavalkya 
even lules that the debts of a man who has deceased should be 
paid by him who marries his wife. Thus there is no cpiestion 
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that the practice did exist at the time when these works were 
written, that is from about the fourth to about the sixth century 
of the Christian era. It was not forgotten till the beginning of 
the eleventh century. For in a Jaina work written in 1014 
A.D., to discredit Brahmanism and glorify Jainism, a certain 
legend is narrated in which a man is represented to have been 
excluded from the table of his fellows because he had become a 
recluSo without going through the previous order of a married 
house-holder. He was advised to marry, but as no one would 
give his daughter to such an old man as he was, it was suggested 
that he should marry a widow, and in support of the suggestion 
the text from Para^ra legalizing such a marriage was quoted. 
Blit though ParAsara legalized the practice, it was not rehabili¬ 
tated, and continued to be held in disrepute. Hence it gradually 
fell into disuse and was entirely forgotten in later times. 

I'RESENT CONDITION OF WOMEN 

We have thus scon how the disabilities of women gradually 
multiplied. But the talc does not end here. In still later times 
the disregard for the life and happiness of the female creatures 
grew until it became almost abnormal; and female infants were 
destroyed in certain provinces and girls to the number of a 
hundred or two were married to one man in another. The 
first practice has now boon put hn end to by the British 
Government; but the second still nourishes. Again in these 
days a man marries a girl of twelve or thirteen after he has lost 
his first wife ; she dies after a time, and another is brought into 
the house ; this also meets with the same fate, and a fourth is 
married when probably the man is past fifty and even verging 
on sixty ; and she is left a widow before she has arrived at 
womanhood or soon after. Sometimes negotiations for the now 
connection are entered into, in the burning ground while the dead 
body of the old wife is Iieiiig eonsumed by fire. Now it is a fact 
that a connection between a girl of thirteen or foiu-teen years 
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and a man of thirty-five or above, proves fatal to the life of the 
girl. A great many instances are now before my mind’s eye in 
■which ■when a man married a second girl-’wife, he had soon to 
marry a third, and a fourth. The husband thus causes the 
death of the poor girl. And still even highly educated men of 
the present day do not scruple to resort to the practice. It is in 
their power to marry a grown-up widow and make an unfortu¬ 
nate female creature happy, and secure for themselves a suitable 
companion, and to shun the guilt of causing the death of an 
innocent and helpless creature. But no, they have not the 
couragd to withstand the criticism of the caste-criticism, I say, 
not persecution, for in reality there is very little of that. 

The downward course which began many centuries ago has 
landed us here. And anxiously thinking about the matter, one 
asks himself why should this degeneration have gone on con¬ 
tinuously for a long time without impediment. The reason 
seems to be that the tyranny under which the Hindus have 
lived from times immemorial, have weakened their moral fibre 
—if not entirely destroyed it. We have been subject to a three¬ 
fold tyranny ; political tyranny, priestly tyranny, and a social 
tyranny or tyranny of the caste. Crushed down by this no man 
has dared to stand and assert himself. Even religious reformers 
have shunned the legitimate conseiiuences of their doctrines to 
avoid coming into conflict with the established order of things. 
The promptings of his better nature or the pangs of conscience, 
a Hindu has had to suppress for fear of the three agencies, 
and now the better nature has almost ceased to prompt or the 
conscience to bite. At present, however, though we live under 
a foreign Government, -we enjoy a freedom of thought and 
action, such as wc never enjoyed before under our own 
Hindu princes. But have we shown a capacity to shake our¬ 
selves free from priestly and social tyranny '' 1 am afraid, not 

much. But this is certain, that unless we rouse our conscience. 
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and cultivate the higher feelings of our nature, and, -with the 
Strength derived from these, stand erect against priests and caste, 
there is no hope of onr being able to turn back the current of 
deterioration and degradation, that has been flowing from the 
very olden times and increasing in force as it advances. 
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[ From the Report of the Second Ary^n Brotherhood 
Conference, Bombay, J915, pp. 13—24.] 

In the Volume on “ Indian Social Reform ” issued by Mr. 
Chintamani in 1901, there is an article on the “ Social History 
of India”' contributed by me. This article contains a short 
sketch of the development of caste among the Hindus, the 
substance of which with some variations, I must here reproduce. 
During the early portion of the period, occupied by the com¬ 
position of the Rgveda Saihhita, two Varnas — which word 
afterwards came to signify a caste—are alluded to: (1) The Arya 
Varna i.e., Arya colour or group of men ; (2) The Dasyu Varija 
i.e., Dasyu colour or group of men. Later on, there appears a 
mention of Brahma, Ksatram and Vi^s which indicate three 
occupations, viz., that of priests, rulers and politicians, and 
the ordinary people. These occupations had not yet become 
hereditary and anyone could assume them in accordance with 
his own circumstances. DevSpi, who is represented by Yaska 
as belonging to the Kuru race, is mentioned in X. 98. 5 as 
having assumed the function of a sacrificial priest, and brought 
down rain. The person for whom ho acted as priest was his 
brother Santanu, and since according to Yaska they belonged to 
the Kuru race, they must both be considered to have followed 
the occupation of rulers or politicians. This is an instance in 
which a Ksatriya may be considered for a time to have become 
a Brahmana. 

There is a story related in the Aitareya BrShmapa 
that the old Rsis held a sacrificial session on the banks of the 
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Sarasvatl. There was among the sacrificers a man of the name 
of Kavaga AilQ?a, and being a non-Brahmana of a disrespectful 
character, and thus not authorised to be a sacrificer, was driven 
out to the dry sands that he might not drink the water of the 
Sarasvatl. There he became a seer or a ^tgi and composed a 
hymn in consequence of which the Sarasvatl ran up to him and 
enabled him to quench his thirst. Having thus composed a 
hymn, he became, non-Brilhmana as he was, a Brahmana. 

And there are stories of Visvamitra’s having been originally a 
Ksatriya, current in the Epic Period. VisvSmitra and his 
descendants were the authors of the Third Book of the Rk- 
Saiiihita and consequently BrShmapas pre-eminently. There 
are no plain indications in the Saiiihita itself of his having been 
once a Ksatriya, but according to a very old tradition, current in 
the time of Aitareya Brahmapa, and of Yaska, he was. The 
latter in explaining the expression or the son of 

Kusika, occurring in one of Visvamitra’s hymns, tells us that 
Ku^ika was a king. In the Aitareya Brahmapa, Suna^sepa 
is represented to have addressed him as Rajaputra or the son of 
a king, and Bharatar^iabha or the great Bharata. Thus the epic 
story seems to have been confirmed by a very old tradition, and 
Visvamitra having been born as a K?atriya, became a Brahmana 
and a Rsi. ' 

Thus originally, there were these three orders, and as 
anybody was at liberty to take up any of them that suited his 
circumstances, the orders were in no sense castes. In time, 
however, they became hereditary, and no one could assume that 
order into which he was not born. In one of the latest hymns 
of the Samhita, that known as the PurugasQkta, the four CEistes 
Brahmapa, Rajanya, Vaisyaand Bodra are distinctly mentioned. 
The first three belong to the Aryan stock and the last is clearly 
distinguished from it. It has already been mentioned that 
when the Aryans invaded India,they met with hordes of indigen- 
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ona tribes to -whom tbey gave the general name of Daayna. 
In the course of time one or more of these tribes became 
incorporated -with the Aryan Society and to them was assigned the 
function of menial service. Probably one of the main tribes 
was called by the name of Sadra, and that term acquired a 
comprehensive sense so as to render it applicable to all non- 
Aryan tribes. 

But though these orders had become hereditary and acquired 
to that extent the nature of castes, still, commensality and 
connubium between the members of a certain group to the 
exclusion of persons of another group, which are the essential 
characteristics of a caste at the present day, did not exist for a 
long time. The epics are full of instances in which BrShmanas 
dined with K?atriyas and Vaisyas, and in some cases with Madras 
also. And the members of a caste were allowed to marry wives 
from the lower ones in addition to one from their own. Such 
marriages are called Anuloma marriages, i.e., marriages in con¬ 
formity with the established gradation of castes. Marriages in 
the reverse order, i.e., of a woman of a superior caste with a man 
of an inferior one were prohibited by law but still were in 
practice. The authors of Dharmasiitras and the Metrical Smptis 
give the names of the mixed castes formed by these two kinds 
of marriages. Among the names mentioned by them are such 
ones as Vaidehika and Magadha which are clearly names derived 
from the locality in which the people belonging to the castes 
originally lived; i.e., these were considered as separate castes 
only because they lived in the provinces of Vidcha and Magadha, 
and were thus isolated from the rest, just as the Vadnagars and 
Vianagars have become separate castes in consequence of the 
locality to which they belonged. 

Cap^alas and Ni?adas are also mentioned among the mixed 
castes and were evidently aboriginal tribes. The authors 
of the Dharmastitras finding a number of castes prevalent 

00 [ E. G. Bb'indarkar’s Works, VoL II ] 
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in Hindu Society endeavoured to account for them by 
the theory of the mixed marriages we have mentioned. 
Probably a few castes were formed by such marriages ; 
but it has been our mental practice to form a theory 
based upon the instances falling within our ordinary observation 
and extending that theory to other instances also, in which the 
origin is unknown. But the enumeration of these mixed castes 
shows us this at least — that there were some which owed their 
origin to mixed marriages ; that there were others due to the 
difference of locality and still others which properly were 
original races. 

Difference of race has been a very fruitful cause of the 
difference of castes. Not only did the aboriginal races 
form so many independent castes, but there were other races also 
who made incursions into the country in historic times and 
swelled the number. The Yavanas or Bactrian Greeks made 
their appearance in the country, a few centuries before Christ 
and were followed later on by Hakas. Though these held large 
portions of the country, they entered it as conquerors and 
remained there as rulers. When they lost power they were 
probably absorbed in the existing castes. I may here mention 
a colony of Persian priests dhlled Magi who brought the 
worship of Mihira or the Sun into the country about 200-300 
A. D. These are known to Sanskrit literature as Magas and 
are considered as Brahmanas. The Maga Brahmanas exist as 
an independent caste in Rajputana and elsewhere in 
Northern India to this day. 

But from about the first century after Christ to about the 
sixth, large hordes of tribes of the name of Abhlras and 
Gorjaras poured into the country and settled in it. The 
Abhlras occupied the country from the East of the Punjab 
to about Mathura and southwards to Kathiawad and 
Konkan. The Gurjaras followed afterwards. They came by way 
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of fchePanjab, to a province of which, they gave their name now 
known as Gujarat. Then they entered Rajputana and founded 
a kingdom at Kanauj which subsisted for a few centuries. 
Subsequently they turned to the south and established a 
kingdom in Northern Gujarat at Anahilpattaiia and gave the name 
of Gujarat to the old province of Lsfa which it still holds. The 
Abhiras and Qurjaras formed separate castes and we have at 
present Abhira and Gdrjara goldsmiths, Ahhira aiid Gurjara 
carpenters and even Ahhira and Gurjara Brilhmanas. Later on 
came also a small horde of Huns called in Sanskrit Hnijas. These 
Hunas seem to have formed a caste and there are some people 
in the Punjab whose Gotra is knowm by the name of Hopa. 

In addition to these three causes there were others also which 
contributed to the multiplication of castes. We have epigraphic 
evidence that there were in the early centuries of the Christian 
era a number of trade-guilds such as Tailikasreni or the guild 
of oil men, Malikasrepi or the guild of gardeners which 
had their own constitution. This enabled them to receive in 
permanent deposit, sums of money, the interest of which was 
to be devoted for the benefit of Buddhist mendicants. Guilds 
such as these became exclusive castes in the course of time. 
Then there arose a number of religious sects which too 
hardened into castes eventually. 

But the most fruitful source for the inidtiplication of 
castes was the number of persons who were called Vratyas. 
Those whose Upanayana ceremony was not performed at 
the time prescribed or not at all, were called Vratyas 
and all communication with them was prohibited. In 
general terms it may be stated that those who violated the 
Brahmanic ordinances were excommunicated and formed 
separate castes. This principle of excommunication went on, 
being largely resorted to in later times even when there, was a 
slight departure from the ordinary usages of castes. From the 
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operation of all these causes the number of castes has now 
swollen to more than about 3,000, and the Hindu population of 
India is now divided into so many distinct communities, 
differing in manners and customs and often hostile to each 
other. 

The germs of the caste system existed among the nations of 
the West. There were no inter-marriages between the 
Patricians and the Plebians of Ancient Rome for a long time, 
and there were traces even amongst the Greeks, Germans and 
Russians of the same prohibition and of not eating together. 
But these traces disappeared in the course of time among those 
nations, while they have had a luxuriant growth in India 
until they have developed into a mighty and extensive banian 
tree casting the dark shadow of its branches over every 
province, city and village of India! And what is the reason ? 
This is what M. Senart, a French scholar who has written an 
essay on “Caste” says on the subject: “The growth, of strong 
political and national feelings constantly tended in the West to 
weaken, and at last succeeded in removing, these (caste) 
restrictions.” He suggests that the absence of such feelings in 
India may be one reason why the disabilities have not also 
there been gradually softened away. “ Softened away ” 
indeed! There is no talk here pf caste restrictions softening 
away ; they have instead hardened into a rock, in a manner to 
challenge the skill and power of the greatest athlete among us 
to break it. 

Not only have political and national feelings not 
grown among us, but whatever rudiments of those feelings 
existed at and before the time of Buddha, have on the contrary 
softened away, and now there is no trace of them. But we 
have received an English education, and European ideas have 
been grafted on our minds and they are filled with new national 
aspirations. As a result of the terrible war that is now being 
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waged in Europe, there is a hope that some of these aspirations 
will be realized and the aim of the British Government will be, 
as the Viceroy has recently declared, to make India a friend 
of the Empire and not a trusted dependent. To become the 
friend of the Empire, India must be one and one-hearted, and 
this can only be effected by the obliteration of caste distinctions 
among the Hindus, and a good understanding between them 
and the Mahomedans. Our efforts therefore must now be 
directed towards achieving such a result. 

But during all this time that I have been speaking of, was 
there no gifted soul to Stem the torrent of this caste 
formation ? There was—and I may say—there were. Buddha 
taught the doctrine that all the four castes were equally pure 
and denied the claim of the Brahmanas to a superiority in this 
respect over the rest. It is stated that while he was staying 
at Sravasti, the Brahmanas deputed a learned young man of the 
name of Assalayana (Asvalayana) to discuss the question with 
him. The questions that were pat to him by Buddha were 
whether there was any difference between the Brahmapas and 
the other three castes as to the manner in which persons 
belonging to them were conceived and developed in their 
mother’s womb and afterwards were born ; whether their moral 
liabilities and the consequences of the violation of what is 
right and proper, were different, i.e., whether a SQdra murderer, 
was more sinful than a Brahmapa murderer ; whether heaven 
was the reward of a virtuous BrShmapa only and not a virtuous 
Sndra and so on. Asvalayana did not recognize any difference. 
At last Buddha declared that the superiority claimed by the 
Brahmanas was a heresy propounded by some Rsis in con¬ 
sequence of which they lost their spiritual power. And 
Buddha admitted to his spiritual flispensation members of all 
castes whatever, oven Candalas and scavengers. The BrShmanic 
dispensation was open to the three higher castes only, though 
there was a difference even here, and the Sudras were excluded. 
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The Sodras are declared not to be qualified for the study of the 
Vedanta, to attain Mokga or eternal bliss, and the way open to 
them was to discharge their duty of service to the higher castes 
faithfully and thus be born in future life as Vaisya, Ksatriya 
or Brahmana when alone they could study the Vedanta and be 
emancipated. 

But Buddha was a religious reformer and not a 
social or political reformer, and therefore he stopped after 
admitting all castes to the benefit of his system of redemption, 
and did not impose upon his followers the duty of neglecting 
their castes in social relations and thus practically giving it up. 
Similarly Vai§ijaviam was a religious reform intended to 
supersede the old sacrificical religion and even the Aupanigada 
religion of contemplation. But Bhagavad Vasudeva in the 
Bhagavadgita, and all his subsequent followers, confined 
themselves to admitting all castes to the new dispensation of 
Bhakti or love and Karma or the performance of right actions, 
and did not run down castes as such, or preach its abandonment, 
though the Vaisnavas of later times such as Ramananda and 
his followers, R a e d a s the currier, Kabir, the Mahomedan 
weaver, etc., neglected it very perceptibly in their 
ordinary relations. Even our Tukarama declares his 
readiness to worship a Vaignava as such to whatever caste he 
belonged. 

But all these saints and Sadhus did not look upon 
caste as a social evil, but disregarded it in their fellowship with 
each other as earnest devotees of God whom they loved; and I 
may here remark that all the revolutions we have gone through 
since the sacrificial religion came into disrepute, have been 
Religious and Moral revolutions and not Social or Political 
Revolutions. A revolution is a change that affects and moves 
masses of men; and religious revolutions in India bad this 
effect, but political revolutions were perhaps more frequent 
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than religious revolutions, but they were simply contests 
between rival dynasties, and the masses of the people remained 
unaffected. They did not care who ruled over them, and if he 
was found to be despotic and inhuman, their ordinary remedy 
was to leave his kingdom and dwell in a country governed by 
another prince. Thus the absence of strong political and 
national feeling to which M. Senert attributes the non-efiface- 
ment of the original caste distinctions, is illustrated by this our 
stolid indifference to political revolutions. 

But we can no more continue to be stolidly indifferent as to 
who governs us and how he governs us. Our English education 
has evoked in us a sense of nationality, and we have been 
thinking of the evils from which our nation is suffering, and 
endeavouring to remove them hy the introduction of reforms, 
political, social, moral and religious. These constitute a 
national question and the elevation of the'nation is what we have 
been seeking. The education of our women attracted onr 
attention very early ; then the abolition of early marriages, 
and afterwards the marriage of widows. 

The evils of caste came, about 1850, to be looked 
upon as seriously obstructive to the formation of a nation, 
and about that year, the late Rao Bahadur Dadoba Pandurang 
impressed on his pupils of the Normal Class that he 
taught, the necessity of eradicating them and organised a 
society, known by the name of Paramahamsa. The society 
gradually increased in numbers. When a new member was 
admitted, he was made to read a prayer and afterwards to eat a 
piece of bread baked by Indian Christians as an indication that 
he had given up the caste requisites. Once a year or perhaps 
oftener, all the members who belonged to different castes dined 
together. But all this was done with closed doors, and the 
members were afraid of publicity. The pupils of the Normal 
Class lived on the second floor of Dumete’s Chawl in Phanasvadi 
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■while they were in Bombay. A good many of them were after- 
■wards sent to Moffnsil towns as vernacular school masters, and 
there they acted as missionaries of their caste creed. 

One of these was located at Ratnagiri where I was a pupil till 
the end of 1852. He succeeded in making several men 
Paramahamsas. A class fellow of mine who had come under his 
influence wanted to convert me to the new creed, and used to take 
me for long walks in the afternoon when he discussed with me 
the absurdity of caste distinctions and their destructive effects on 
national unity. I was of course intellectually convinced of all 
this but was not admitted as a member of the body till the 
beginning of 1853 when I went to Bombay for the prosecution 
of my studies in the Elphinstone College. About that time i. e., 
when I was in the 16th year of my age, the initiation ceremony 
was performed in a room in Dumete’s Chawl in my case, and I 
was made to eat a piece of bread, which made my hairs stand 
on end because of a vague feeling that I had done something 
awful. The Paramahamsa society went on in the manner above 
described till about the early sixties, when the book in which 
the names of the members were written down was stolen, and 
every body was afraid that he would be exposed to caste perse¬ 
cutions, and the society naturally broke up and the caste question 
was transferred to another sphete. 

Some of the members of the Paramahamsa society felt that 
Social Reform could not have a stable and healthy footing unless 
based on Religious Reform. They, therefore, organised the 
Theistic body of the PrSrthana SamSja on the model of the 
Brahmo Samaja of Calcutta. The guiding principle of this 
reform was the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of man. 
This last implies an obliteration of caste distinctions and much 
mor . It implies also the levelling down of all social dis¬ 
tinctions for which, however, many members of religious bodies 
are not prepared. But the general attitude of these new re- 
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formers towards castes is more hostile than that of old reformers 
like Buddha and the Vaispavas, and it may be said that these 
new religious bodies have adopted all the programme of the 
social reformers. One prominent body of these reformers — that 
of the Now Dispensation—has not yet adopted the doctrine of 
the doing away of the Pnrdah in the case of womeii. 

But a still more wider sphere, which the caste reform has 
acquired, is the growing public opinion against it, called into being 
by considerations of self-interests. If you have to travel by rail 
you must lay aside some at least of the caste requirements. If 
you want to better yo\ir position in life by getting into the 
Indian Civil Service or the Indian Medical Service, or by 
becoming a barrister, or an expert in any art or science, you must 
go to England and Europe or to America. This involves decided 
violation of caste rules, since even if you are supposed not to 
resort to any forbidden food, you have to eat the food cooked 
by Indian Christians or by Europeans. The caste rules in this 
respect are set aside without any compunction, and a large 
number of men secixre these practical advantages which result 
from the violation. Caste is given up by these persons not 
because they thereby contribute to the consolidation of the 
nation, but simply because they wish to improve their worldly 
position. 

The natural ofifect of this, as I have stated on several 
previous occasions, is that a man, when he starts for Europe 
or America, leaves his caste at the Apollo or Ballard Pier, and 
all the while that he remains in those foreign countries, he 
lives without it and resumes it at those Piers when he returns. 
That is, these travellers go through a penance when they come 
back to purify themselves from the sin which they believe not 
to have committed, or when they do not do so, they live as 
members of their own previous castes. This at tlie best may be 
characterised as unconscious Caste Reform, and is highly pre- 
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judicial to the healthy growth of Hindu society since it involves 
hypocrisy. There are, however, a few daring persons who 
continue the practice of dining at forbidden places, which they 
had to adopt in foreign countries, even after their return, and 
there are still others, who, without going to foreign countries, 
give up the caste-rule of not eating the food cooked by a man 
belonging to a caste lower than his. 

In the meanwhile a wave of reaction has been sweeping over 
ns for a good many years. I heard of the formation of a 
Brahman Club in Bombay about 2.5 years ago, and since 
that we have had Clubs and periodical Conferences called 
Pari^iads of many castes-the Sarasvatas, the KSyastha Prabhus, 
the Daivajnas or goldsmiths, the Shimpis or tailors, the 
Mails or gardeners and others. It is often urged in favour of 
such conferences or Parigads, that they are the means of the 
introduction of Social Reform in those communities. The object 
of the Sctrasvata Parisad is stated to be the union of all the sub¬ 
castes. To that extent the Parisad does good no doubt; but the 
assertion of the exclusiveness of the community, involved in the 
holding itself of the Parisads or the running of a Club, serves to 
harden the caste distinctions instead of softening them. Hence 
these Parisads and Clubs are retrogressive in my opinion. 

I 

Then again wo often hear of the bitter relations between the 
Marathas and the Brahmans in some of the Native States, the 
Brahmans declining to perform domestic rites by the use of Vcdic 
Mantras in the houses of the Marathas, and the Marathas insisting 
on their being so performed. The partiality of a man in high 
position, using his patronage in favour of men of his own caste 
only, has descended to us from very old times. It was thought 
that English education would cure a man of this caste partiality, 
but it is a matter of regret that it has not, and a doubt often creeps 
into my mind as to whether after all, English education will 
instil into our minds that resoluteness, sincerity of purpose 
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and energetic prosecntion, that are necessary for bringing about 
a conscious reform on national grounds in the matter of caste, by 
obliterating the distinctions that it involves. 

But how is a conscious reform to be brought about ? We 
violate caste when it suits us, and resume it when the necessity 
has ceased. This insincerity must be given up, and we must set 
ourselves to destroy caste consciously, for the consolidation of 
our nation by openly dining together. But even this open 
dining may come to prevail and the caste remain strong. For 
this purpose it is necessary that there should be inter-marriages 
between the different castes. Such inter-marriages are allowed 
by the old Hindu Law, and it is only Pratiloma marriages that 
arc prohibited. But the laAV of the land at present as shaped by 
our English courts, is that even Anuloina marriages are illegal. 
This is an artificial obstruction placed in the ways of those who 
seek to reform the condition of their country by the Courts of 
that Government, which by its system of education, has taught 
us to effect reforms. Therefore we should all join in a protest 
against this, and seek the re-enactment of the old Hindu Law. 

Then again it is stated that marriages between members of 
different castes will result in the degeneration of the race. But 
we have seen that mixed marriages were frequent in the olden 
times, and the progeny resulting from them became incorporated 
with the other Hindu communities showing no signs of de¬ 
generation. The distinction between an Aryan and a Negro 
is very great, and the offspring of an inter-marriage between 
them may prove to be inferior. But the distinction is not so 
groat between a Citpavana, a Karhada, a Desastha, a Sepavl, a 
Prabhu, a Daivajna, as to make us fear that the progeny resulting 
from the inter-marriages between these castes will be 
degenerate. 

There is however one objection to those inter-marriages. 
Some of the manners and customs, and even the mode of cooking 
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food, are different in the case of different castes, and an inter¬ 
marriage will cause a great deal of inconvenience to the wife 
and husband. But these will be passing inconveniences ; and 
to ensure our ultimate freedom from them, it is necessary that 
even before inter-marriages come into vogue, we should organise 
an intimate intercourse between the respectable families of the 
different castes so as to bring about a close approximation to 
each other. But whether we shall have the courage to perform 
such marriages on any large scale, is doubtful. Still if we place 
the ideal constantly before our mind and work up to it sincerely, 
there is nothing to prevent its realization in the course of time. 
But it may appear impossible to some, and they may propose that 
the caste should continue to exist especially in matters of inter¬ 
marriage, but that our ordinary relations to each other must be 
based on the supposition that there is no caste distinction between 
us. In our Meetings and our Conferences and Congresses 
we should accustom ourselves to be guided only by the 
feelings of a United Nation. You will have to consider whether 
this is possible ; whether if one of your leaders in such move¬ 
ments attains to real power, he will not be guided by partiality 
for his own caste in the exercise of that power. Caste feeling 
is of the same kind as national feeling, but its mischievousness 
consists in its being confined to a small community following a 
few occupations onlj"; while the riational feeling extends over a 
vast community, the members of which follow different occu¬ 
pations which are complements of each other and constitute a 
solid unit. But if this national feeling brings about an estrange¬ 
ment between different bodies of men, notwithstanding great 
similarities between them in times of peace, and, in much 
exaggerated form, in times of war, as is the case in Europe at 
present, how can you expect its bastard kindred — the caste 
feeling—to bring about a greater harmony between the different 
castes ? The caste feeling dies even harder than the national 
feeling. It subsists among the Goanese Christians to this day. 
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Its very narrowness and want of self-sufiBoiency constitute a 
danger to the growth of the higher or national feeling. 

From the preceding it will be seen that I propose that we 
should keep the ideal of the obliteration of caste distinctions 
constantly before our mind’s eye. The question now is whether 
we should similarly aim at the destruction of provincial 
distinctions: whether it is desirable that Gujratis, Marathas, 
Punjabis, Hindusthanis, Bengalis, the Telagus, the Tamils, the 
Kanarese, the Malayalama and others should be fused together 
into one mass of humanity. It may be desirable, but is it 
possible ? Innumerable languages are spoken by those people: 
—their manners, customs, aims, aspirations, literature and art 
differ considerably. Is it possible to bring abont their uni¬ 
fication ‘i These people are not only as different as, but more 
different than the nations of Europe. Nationality and race 
assert themselves in spite of all endeavours to efface them. What, 
therefore, we should seek is to bring out Social Reform inclusive 
of the obliteration of caste in each of the communities or 
provinces and not to unify them. But the result of having 
many provincial nationalities must be mutual jealousies, and an 
uncontrollable desire in those that are enterprising, to subjugate 
others, and finally a war of annihilation, Such as the oue now 
being Avaged in Europe. Will our provincial nationalities not 
lead to similar result 'i 

With regard to Europe, sober and thoughtful men 
have perceived the necessity of placing all the nations 
therein under one central authority, whose decisions and com¬ 
mands should be obeyed by all. The confederation of European 
nationalities is the ideal conceived by these thinkers, and if the 
present War ends in a thorough discomfiture of the most 
aggressive States, and a general weakening of them all, there will 
be attempts to realize such a confederation. 

Here in India, however, we have already got a Central 
Authority to which all our provincial nationalities will be subject. 
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Under the guidance of this Central Authority, and in virtue of 
the policy hitherto pursued and to be pursued by it in future, 
our Provincial Nationalities will combine together for the 
promotion of Indian interests, as opposed to provincial interests; 
and an Indian Nationality subordinating to itself the provincial 
nationalities, will grow up. The Indian National Congress and 
the other National Conferences, as well as the Supreme and 
Provincial Legislative Councils, have already given birth to a 
feeling of Indian Nationality. Things are everywhere tending 
towards provincial autonomies, controlled and regulated by a 
supreme power, exercising sway over the whole of India. 

In social matters also our aim must be the same, and 
we should seek provincial reform, regulated and controlled 
by the necessities of a general Indian Social Reform. 
Confederation here as well as in Politics should be our aim. 
Lastly, whatever we are able to accomplish in the matter of 
Social Reform, and even supposing that we do not succeed 
at all, we should impress upon our minds the idea that we 
have a duty to perform towards our province and our country, 
and endeavour to discharge it without regard, in the words of 
the Bhagavadgita, to the resulting fruit, i.e,, not being depressed 
by failure, or elated by success into a blind over-confidence 
and carelessness.' 


1 The foiling was the Address of Sir B. O. Bbandarkar, as President of 
the Second Aryan Brotherhood Conference, held at Bombay on Thursday, the 
Itb of November 11115 and the following days. [N.B.U. ] 
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NINTH INDIAN SOCIAL CONFERENCE HELD IN 1895 

[ From C. Y. Chintamani’s “ Indian Social Reform ” 1901, 
Part Third, pp. 177-190.] 

Ladies and Gentlemen—I must in accordance with the nSaal 
practice begin by thanking you for having elected me your 
Chairman. On the present occasion, however, this is not a mere 
matter of routine and formality. Certain circumstances have 
this year very widely evoked enthusiasm for the cause of Social 
Reform, and have led to a sort of constitution being given to this 
conference similar to that which the Political Congress poBsesses. 
I have before mo to-day a large number of my countrymen, who, 
I believe, arts sincere advocates of social reform, as calculated to 
improve the fortunes of our country, and to place her in a 
condition to enable her to maintain her position in the keen 
competition and rivalry that is now going on between the 
different countries and races of the world. To be the Chairman 
of a body of such true lovers of their country is an honour that 
cannot but be highly appreciated. 

About sixty years ago, none among ns had any idea of the 
reform of our society, and a Conference such as this was out of 
the question. But since that time we have come in closer 
contact with Western Civilisation, chiefly through the means of 
English education ; and that has led us to take interest in the 
concerns of Indian Society in general, and consider its good to 
be our good, and has evoked in us feelings of justice and com¬ 
passion for the various classes that compose our society. If then 
you are animated by these sentiments, the task before us to-day 
will present no difficulties. For the end, aimed at by the pro¬ 
positions that will be laid before you, is justice and fair play to 
all classes of persons, the alleviation of their sufferings and the 
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removal of obstacles in the free development of our individual 
activities. 

And first, a good many of the proposals have reference to 
the condition of the female portion of our society. Gentlemen, 
one half of the intellectual, moral and spiritual resources of 
our country is being wasted. If our women were educated as 
they ought to be, they would be a powerful instrument for 
advancing the general condition of our country. They will 
bring up every new generation in a manner to perform its 
duty efficiently, and will shed the influence of the benign 
virtues peculiar to them on men and, so to say, humanise them. 
All the means of educating women, therefore, that have been 
indicated in the propositions, you will, I feel sure, approve of. 
You will see that the opening of High Schools is one of them. 
That necessarily implies that the study of English language 
and literature is considered to be beneficial to our women. 
Though there has been some difference of opinion as regards 
this point, still I believe the necessity of such education has 
been recognised by the majority. But I think it still remains 
an open question whether our ideal for the education of women 
ought to be the same as that for the education of men,— 
whether after they finish their High School education, they 
ought to be made to go through the whole University Course 
upto the M.A, Degree. If bitter complaints have recently 
been urged as to the great pressure which our University 
Education imposes upon our men, much stronger grounds 
there are for fear as regards women, whose constitution is more 
delicate and certain incidents in whose life and whose domestic 
duties tax them so heavily. Perhaps after finishing a High 
School education, if further progress is desired, there should 
be a selection of such subjects as are more calculated to develop 
the peculiar aptitudes of womanly nature. 


The other points concerning our daughters and our 
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sisters have reference to the unjust and cruel sufferings 
to which our present social usages subject them, and 
which no man—in whom the sentiments of justice and 
compassion are developed—can find it in his heart to 
tolerate even for a moment. The misery of oar widows has 
been the subject of frequent remarks; I will therefore not 
detain you long by a full exposition of it. I will only make a 
general observation that that society which allows men to 
marry any number of times even upto the age of sixty, while 
it strongly forbids even girls of seven or eight to have another 
husband after one is dead,—which gives liberty to a man of 
50 or 60 to marry a girl of eleven or twelve, which has no 
word of condemnation for the man who marries another wife 
within fifteen days after the death of the first, is a society 
which sets very little value upon the life of a female human 
being, and places women on the same level with cattle and is 
thus in an unsound condition, disqualifying it for a successful 
competition with societies with a more healthy constitution. 

Often times the marriage of a girl under certain circumstances 
proves her death warrant. This matter has within the last few 
years forced itself powerfully upon my observation. A young 
man of thirty or thirty-five loses his first wife ; straightway he 
nroceeds to marry another, who is a girl of ten or twelve. 
That girl dies by the time she reaches the age of twenty; 
another takes her place; immediately after, she too dies 
similarly ; then comes a third who meets with the same fate; 
and a fourth is married by the persevering man and is 
eventually left a widow before she is out of her teens. A great 
many such cases have occurred within the last few years and 
amongst our educated men. The medical men, whom I have 
consulted, say that the results are due to the marriages being 
ill-assorted, i.e., to the great inequality between the age of the 
girl and of the strong and vigorous man. I do not know 

62 [ R, G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. II J 
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how else to characterise these cases except as cases of human 
sacrifice. Surely, if the men who have married girls 
successively in this manner are educated men, their 
refined sentiments and feelings ought to make them spare poor 
innocent girls and marry grown up women, — widows, if 
unmarried ones are not to be had. Gentlemen, this case of 
ill-assorted marriages deserves greater condemnation at our hands 
than the other, which is the only one that seems to be 
contemplated in one of the resolutions to be brought forward 
and in which an old man of even fifty or sixty marries a girl 
of ten or twelve. 

I will next call your attention to those points in the 
resolutions which concern the institution of castes. And first 
of all, allow me to observe that a very great revolution has been 
effected in this matter by the mere fact that we are governed 
by a people, amongst whom the sense of equal justice for all 
classes of people, has received a high development. A Sadra 
at the present day is not more heavily punished than a 
Brahmapa for the same crimes. Manu, Yajnyavalkya and 
others have been set aside in this respect, and the privileges 
which in the eye of the criminal law, men of the highest caste 
enjoyed, have been taken away from them. I remember about 
45 years ago when a Brahman ‘ was hanged for committing a 
murder at Ratnagiri, it created a stir among the people, since 
such a punishment for a Brahman was opposed to all past 
traditions of the country. But of course the change did not 
provoke active hostility and has been acejuiesced in on all sides. 
Similarly a Sudra’s tongue is not now cut off for repeating the 
letters of the Vedas. On the contrary if a teacher in a 
Government school refuses to teach the sacred Mantras to a 
Sadra, he is apt to be dismissed from service. In our schools 
and colleges we have to teach Sanskrit literature including the 
Vedas to all castes and classes. But it is very much to be 
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regretted that the treasures of kno'wledge which has thus been 
thrown open to all, is not availed of by the lower castes to the 
extent to which they should. This is to be accounted for in a 
great measure by the fact of the old traditional feeling not 
having gone out—education is not what the Sodras think of 
first, nor are endeavours made by others to induce him to 
educate himself and sinoothen his path, to a University Degree. 
Similarly the railways have been effecting a Silent revolution. 
A holy Brahman does not scruple to sit in a third class 
carriage by the side of a Mahar, whose very shadow is au 
abomination on ordinary occassions. 

The Mahars and Mangs on this side of the country and the 
Pariahs on the other, who form the lowest classes, have been 
entirely neglected. They are the outcasts of Hindu Society, 
and have been from the remotest times in a very degraded 
condition. The reference made to this fact by a Mahar 
Haridasa in his prefatory remarks, while performing a 
Kirtana at my house a few years ago, was very touching. He 
said, ‘ The Vedas and Sastras have cast us aside, but the Santas or 
saints of the middle ages have had compassion on us’. And 
be it said to the credit of the Santas of Mahilrastra headed by 
the Brahman Ekanatha, and to the Santas of other provinces, 
that they had compassion for the outcasts of Hindu Society, 
and admitted their claims to religious instruction and a better 
treatment. If then in those olden days, these pious men, with 
their hearts elevated by faith and devotion, admitted the lowest 
Sudra to religious communion and instruction, shall we, upon 
whom a greater variety of inllueiices have been operating, 
refuse to exert ourselves for bringing eulightenmeut in the dense 
darkness in which his mind is shrouded ? And I believe from 
the opportunities I have had of observation, that the despised 
Mahar possesses a good deal of natural intelligence and is 
capable of being highly educated. So that to continue to 
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keep him in ignorance, is to deprive the country of an 
appreciable amount of intellectual resources. 

And generally allow me to observe that the rigid system of 
castes, which prevails among us, will ever act as a heavy drag on 
our race towards a brighter future. To tie men down to certain 
occupations, even when they have no aptitude for them, 
renders those men less useful to the country. When all men 
belonging to a certain caste must follow a certain occupation 
only, the field is overstocked and poverty is the result. You 
can get a Brahman school master for five or six rupees a 
month, but a good carpenter or stone-mason cannot be bad 
unless you pay from twenty to twenty-five rupees per mensem. 
And unless perfect freedom is allowed to men in this respect, 
and each allowed to make the best possible use of his own 
powers, the country cannot economically advance. Special 
privileges enjoyed by certain castes must keep the members of 
others in a disadvantageous position in the rivalry and 
competition of life. In order that a nation as a whole must 
put. forth all its power, it is necessary that there should be no 
special privileges and special restrictions. 

Again the principle of caste has throughout our history 
operated in such a way that each caste has now come to form a 
separate community with distinct' usages, even as to the kind of 
food that is eaten and the manner in which it is cooked. And 
there is no social inter-commUnication between them of a nature 
to bind them together into one whole. Hence, instead of there 
being a feeling of sympathy between different castes, there is 
often a feeling of antipathy. As long as this state of things lasts, 
I shall feel greatly obliged to any ono who will explain to me 
how it is possible to form a united Hindu nation. If 
therefore we feel at all concerned as regards the future of 
our country in the great struggle that is going on in the 
world, something most be immediately done to induce a 
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feeling of unity among these distinct communities, and to convert 
active antipathy into active sympathy. 

And I will here make bold to assert that the chronic poverty 
of the agricultural classes and the depredation of the proverbial 
Savakar or money-lender constitute a great social evil. The 
Government has been endeavouring to do a good deal by means 
of mere special legislation ; but that does not seem to have 
remedied the evil, and the money-lender continues to charge 
interest from 18 to 25 per cent on loans raised on the security of 
lands, and two or four pice per rupee per month, i.e., .37^ or 75 
per cent on smaller sums lent for shorter periods; and there 
are also enhancements of interest when the money is not paid 
at the stipulated time. In this manner, the poor peasant is 
everywhere a prey to the rapacity of the money-lender and 
is never allowed to raise his head. This is a political as well as 
a social question. The Government has been on several 
occasions urged to establish Agricultural Banks, but it has not 
yet seen the wisdom of doing so, and we too, whose countrymen 
the agriculturists are, have not shown particular solicitude to 
remedy the evil by establishing banks of our own. I do not 
think any special banking institution with elaborate machinery, 
such as has been recently proposed, is wanted. An ordinary 
bank with agencies at the District towns, and sub-agencies for 
circles with a radius of about at 10 miles, will, I think, fully 
answer the purpose. Money should be lent on the security of 
land at an interest from 9 to 12 per cent, payable about the 
same time as the land revenue. Sympathetic, though firm, 
treatment should be accorded to the peasants, and the agents 
employed should not be unscrupulous men exacting perqui¬ 
sites for themselves. But I will not trespass on the province 
of the man of business, and whatever be the scheme that may 
be considered suitable and whatever its details, this I feel 
certain about—that shrewed men ought not to be allowed to 
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prey upon the ignorance and entire helplessness of the agri¬ 
cultural classes, and perpetuate their wretched condition. 

Then there are other points in the resolutions, the aim of 
which is to remove positive obstacles of our healthy develop¬ 
ment. The early marriage of boys and girls is of this nature, 
since its effect is to undermine the strength of both, and bring 
forth a progeny of weak children. The growth of the parents 
themselves, intellectual as well as physical, is stunted ; and in the 
course of evolution our race must become incapable of that 
energy and stillness of application, which are so necessary, 
under the conditions brought into existence by the rivalry and 
competition of races. The prohibition of travel in foreign 
countries I would put under the same head, since the same 
acts as an obstacle to the free expansion of our energies and 
capacities. 

These are the principal points aimed at by the Social 
Reformer. You will see that what is necessary in order that 
these reforms may come into practice, is that there should 
spring up in our hearts a sense of justice, a keen sympathy 
for the sufferings of others, and a love for one’s own country and 
race, and an anxiety for their future well-being. If the 
feelings have been awakened in us with any degree of intensity, 
they cannot fail to realise themselves in some sort of action, 
and I believe that the contrary holds true that when no action 
follows, the feelings are either not awakened at all, or if really 
awakened, are very weak. It is this fact and also the general 
conservatism of our nature as well as the fear of excommuni¬ 
cation, that hold us back, and we devise a number of excuses for 
our inaction. 

Sometimes we are disposed to leave the whole matter 
to the action of time, thinking that all that wc desire 
will come into practice just as the rigidity of caste 
rules is being gradually lessened by railway travelling and 
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such other circumstances. But time is not a force—it is simply 
a conception of the mind to connect events together—and cannot 
work any changes. If therefore any changes have come on in 
the course of time, they must be brought about by the force in 
the human heart that leads to action. As a matter of fact, 
such changes are often very extensive and important. For 
instance, the practice of early marriage of girls, and of female 
infanticide and Kulinism have come into existence in compara¬ 
tively recent times. But if you examine their origin, you will 
find that the first owes its introduction probably to the circum¬ 
stance that when the girls grew up, they went wrong in some 
cases. In order to prevent such a result, they were tied down to 
a husband 1)efore they were of an age to go wrong. To avoid 
sin was of course a laudable object, but the desire was not under 
the guidance of reason. Consequently the many -evil effects of 
early marriages were overlooked, and the attainment of that one 
object was exclusively attended to. If, however, the desire to 
prevent the evil had been under the guidance of reason, other 
modes would have been devised for avoiding it than the one 
actually chosen. 

Similarly the practice of female infanticide and of 
Kulinism must in the beginning have arisen from family 
pride. One’s daughter should not be married into a family 
possessing no importance or distinction. To marry her into a 
high family requires a heavy expenditure of money, which the 
father cannot afford, and in the case of Kulinism, such a family 
is not available. Hence rather than suffer the disgrace of ally¬ 
ing himself with a low family, he allowed his daughter to be 
destroyed, and in the other case to be married to one who had 
innumerable wives already. Here again you will see that the 
motive of action was not under tin' guidance of the higher 
feelings of love and tenderness for a human being, and especially 
for one’s own child. 
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Thus then what time brings about is very often not 
under the guidance of reason or the higher feelings of our 
nature, and consequently, very often, degradation is the result 
and not elevation. It will, therefore, not do to leave reform to 
time or the slow or unconscious operation of causes. It must 
be effected from a conscious intention, and the motive force 
should be, as above remarked, a sense of justice, a keen 
sympathy and an anxiety for the future of one’s own country. 
Unable to appreciate the feelings of the true reformer, we often 
accuse him of being hasty in desiring to do everything at once, 
—we sometimes say that if he had adopted a particular way, 
the reform he desires would have long come into practice. Com¬ 
ments such as these I always suspect, especially when they 
come from a man who has done little or nothing practical. I 
am, however,-not an advocate of headlong action. The motive 
forces of reform should be powerful in our hearts, but they 
must be tempered in a manner not to lead us to cut ourselves 
from a vital connection with the past. We should not adopt 
the procedure of the French Revolution, but imitate the mode 
of action of the English people, whose pupils we are. They 
have realised as great changes as the French Revolution sought 
to effect, but in a manner which connects them with the past 
history of the country. It will not be impossible to devise such 
a mode of action. One who has returned from foreign travels 
should live like an ordinary Hindu. A remarried widow 
should conduct herself just like an ordinary Hindu lady. And 
even as regards caste, we should behave towards each other 
in ordinary matters as if no such distinction existed between 
US; while as to eating together and inter-marriage, they must 
come in by and by, especially when the sharp distinctions as to 
usages and customs between the several castes are obliterated by 
a closer intercommunication than that which exists at the 
present day. 
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But the great danger of delayed reform is that in a 
short time the feeling which dictated it becomes cool, and 
the necessity for it is entirely forgotten. To prevent this result 
it is essential that the motive springs of reform should always 
be kept alive in our hearts. We should make an earnest effort 
never to lose sight of the goal we have to reach. But the 
modest proposal that will be laid before you as regards these 
two matters, viz., inter-communication as regards eating, and 
marriage-alliance between members of the sub-divisions of the 
same castes, involves no violent change whatever; consequently, 
there is, I believe, no excuse for delaying its realisation. 

Generally it may be observed that what we have to avoid is the 
formation of a .separate caste cut off from all social intercourse 
with any of the existing Hindu castes,—that is to say, we should 
avoid such complete isolation, as for instance, conversion to 
Christianity leads to. And most of the reforms we advocate 
involve no break of continuity. Some of them will be wel¬ 
comed by the orthodox people themselves, and as regards a 
great many others, what we propose is merely to go back to 
the more healthy condition in which our society once existed. 
In ancient times girls were married after they liad attained 
maturity, now they must be married before; widow marriage 
was in practice, now it has entirely gone out, women were 
often highly educated and taught even music and dancing, now 
they are condemned to ignorance and denied any accomplish¬ 
ments. The castes were only four in number, now they are 
innumerable. Inter-dining among those castes was not pro¬ 
hibited, now the numberless castes that prevail cannot have 
inter-communication of that nature. Consistently with the 
maintenance of continuity in this manner, there ought to be, I 
think, as much action as possible. A strong public opinion 
must be created among the whole body of educated natives 
condemning any departure from the programme of reform, 

63 [ R. 6. Bbandarkar’s Works, Vol. II ] 
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while no mercy should be shown to one who does what even 
the orthodox disapprove, and at sixty, marries a girl of ten or 
twelve, or another wife immediately after the death of the first. 
The exhibition of any caste partiality must also be severely 
condemned, as no religions rules require it. Unless we act in 
this manner, all our advocacy of reform will sink into the 
merest sentimentality more demoralising in its ofFects than 
sturdy orthodoxy. 

Pint even sentimental advocacy is an homage done to a right 
cause, and consequently is better than stolid indifference or 
active hostility. This, however, is unfortunately the mental 
attitude of a great many educated natives in all parts of the 
country. In Bengal, as was pointed out by our friend the 
Honourable Mr. .Justice Ranade the other day, social reform is 
now confined to Brahmos. The great body of educated 
Bengalees, who are not Brahmos, are indifferent or hostile. The 
late Ishvara Chandra Vidyasagara, who inaugurated the reform 
about widow-marriage, and first ransacked our Smj-ti literature 
to be able to make out that it was sanctioned by the Sastras, and 
worked for a life-time to make it popular, was in his later 
days filled with despondency, and expressed his conviction to 
visitors from this side of the country that Hindus as Hindus 
would never accept Social Reform. It is certainly a matter 
of the deepest regret that it should be confined to a religions 
body. We on this side have not come to this pass yet, though 
we have our full share of indifference and hostility. The aim 
of the reformers here has always been to reform our society— 
our nation. I am happy to find that our Madras friends agree 
with us in this respect. Reform through the agency of caste, 
which is attempted in some parts of the country, is very un¬ 
satisfactory. Very little can be effected in this way. The 
reduction of marriage expenses and measures of this nature 
only can be carried out by its means, and the great danger of 
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this method is, that caste which has corroded the vitals of this 
country, will be strengthened by it. 

Thus then we should nurture in our hearts the great forces 
which bring about the reform of society, viz., truth, justice 
and sympathy. Two of the greatest historians of England have 
told us tliat the Moral Law governs the affairs of the world ; its 
observance alone ensures national prosperity. One of these 
I have quoted elsewhere, and will now ask your attention to 
the observations of the other. The strongest of the forces, 
which are steadily bearing nations onward to improvement or 
decay are, according to Lecky, the moral ones. ‘ Their perma¬ 
nent political well-being,’ he says, ‘ is essentially the outcome 
of their moral state The Moral Law seeks to purify private 
life and to effect social justice, and through these alone is the 
political well-being of a nation possible. 

And Evolutionary Science is beginning to teach us the same 
lesson. Competition and rivalry are the necessary conditions of 
progress towards a higher condition among men as well as among 
the lower creatures. This competition and this rivalry tend to 
establish the supremacy of the stronger individual over the 
weaker; his race propagates itself and that of the other 
disappears. It is this law tliat is leading or has led to the 
extinction of the aboriginal races in the presence of the stronger 
European races in America, Australia, New Zealand and other 
islands. This competition and rivalry need not assume the form 
of an actual war of e.xtermination. It has been clearly ascertained 
that even in the midst of profound peace, the primitive races 
show a tendency to disappear. If this law was in operation in 
001 country, our future must be very gloomy. But our climate 
will, I think, come to our rescue, as it has been ascertained that 
the stronger races of Western Europe cannot, if settled here, 
exhibit the same energy and perseverance that they do in 
temperato regions. Colonisation of India, by the European races 
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is, therefore, an impracticability; but does not deliver us from 
the dangers of competition and rivalry with them. And again 
that law must be in operation among us to ensure our own 
progress. But to estimate its full effects we must understand 
the conditions under which it acts in the case of man. 

Man is a social animal, and the competition that comes 
into operation in his case is a competition between societies. 
The ancient history of the human race consists of 
wars between such societies and the triumph of one 
and subjugation of another. This competition and rivalry 
between different societies is going on still, and in order 
that a society may carry on the contest to a successful 
issue, it is necessary that it should be so organised, that the 
individuals composing it, should not be borne down by artificial 
restrictions, but be al)le to put forth their best powers and 
capacities. 

The history of England, for example, shows a gradual 
emancipation of the classes that were once in a condition 
of little better than slavery, and a renunciation of their 
privileges by the dominant classes. The effect of this has been 
to place the individual in a more advantageous position to 
conduct the battle of life, and thus to render the society, of 
which he is a member, fitter fob competition and rivalry with 
other societies. But it is the development of sympathetic or 
altruistic feelings only amongst the privileged classes and the 
society generally, that can lead to the removal of the disabili¬ 
ties of others and the redress of their grievances. Without such 
feelings, internal dissensions and eventual degradation must be 
the rules. And these feelings arc now leading the 
English people to devise moans for relieving the chronic 
poverty of the lower classes, to readjust the relations 
between labour and capital, and undertake a variety 
of schemes to relieve distress and misery. It is a patent 
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fact acknowledged by all disinterested persons that, the 
English people have developed the altruistic feelings in a higher 
degree than any other European nation, and by the way, this 
constitutes the basis of our hopes in a future for our country. 
J list as England has been endeavouring to remove the disabilities 
and sufferings; of the lower classes of her population, so shall 
efforts not be wanting on her part to remove our disabilities 
and sufferings, but the law of social evolution cannot cease to 
operate, and in order that our society may be able to hold its 
own in the competition and rivalry with other societies, which 
is inevitable, we must abide by the conditions of that law. 
That law is thus seated by the latest writer on the subject, 
whose book has created a great stir: “ That the moral law is the 
unchanging law of progress in human society is the lesson 
which appears to be written over ail things. No school of 
Theology has ever sought to enforce this leaching with the 
directness and emphasis, with which it appears that evolutionary 
science will in the future be justified in doing. In the silent 
and strenuous rivalry, in which every section of the race is of 
necessity continually engaged, permanent success appears to be 
invariably associated witlr certain ethical and moral conditions 
favourable to the maintenance of a high standard of social 
efficiency, and with tliose conditions only.” 

If then social efficiency and consequent success are what we 
desire in our contest with other races, we must, because 
the law is immutable, endeavour to realise those ethical and 
moral conditions. We must cultivate a sense of justice and a love 
and sympathy for others, relieve the poor widow of her 
sufferings, remove the disabilities of woman-kind and of the 
lower classes, and allow free play to the energies and capacities 
of all. And the necessity for our doing so becomes the more 
imperative from our^political condition. If we ask England 
to remove our disabilities, we must as a necessary preliminary. 
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show that we are worthy of the favour by removing the 
disabilities of the oppressed classes of our society. Thns and 
thus alone will our country prosper. Every scheme for 
bettering our condition is destined to fail, if it does not make 
provision for the growth of these sympathetic virtues, and 
through them, for the realisation of Social Reform. 

Let us then invigorate and elevate our souls by ever placing 
before our mind’s eye the precept of the Great Indian Reformer 
of the sixth century before Christ, the lion of the Sakya race, 
Gautama, the enlightened ; “ Cultivate a mind boundless (as 
sympathy) for all beings as is that of the mother who protects 
her only son by sacrificing her own life ” ; and with him 
proclaim from the Social Conference Hall, “ May all living 
beings, feeble or strong, long, great, middle-sized or short, small 
or large, seen or unseen, living far or near, born or to be 
born, be happy ”, 



SOCIAL REFORM AND THE PROGRAMME OF THE 
MADRAS HINDU SOCIAL REFORM ASSOCIATION 

[From “ The Indian Social Reform ”, Edited By C. Y. 
Cliintamani, 1901; Part Fourth, pp. 218-229.] 

Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar delivered the following Address as 
President of tlie Second Anniversary Meeting of the Madras 
Hindu Social Reform Association, held on the 27th of December 
1894 

I have been all my life a schoolmaster and as such it has 
been my duty to castigate boys and young men. In the 
observations I am going to make, therefore, you may find a 
good deal not flattering to you nor to your taste; but I assure 
you it will be said with a pure and unmixed desire to promote 
the real good of my country. The Hindu Social Reform 
Association has done me very great honour by inviting me to 
preside at its annual meeting. But great as the honour is, it 
had not a sufiSciently attractive power to drag me about seven 
hundred miles away from my closet in I’oona. What I come 
for, is to encourage the Members of the Association, and 
congratulate them on having begun real practical work in 
matters of social reform by taking pledges, and on their 
determination to withstand all the inconveniences or persecution 
that may result therefrom, for the sake of truth and their 
country’s good. They have thus shown rare moral courage, 
ai)d given evidence of the possession of what I call moral 
force. By moral force I mean in the present case strong 
indignation against the evils, injustice, and even the cruelties 
that at present disgrace our society, and an earnest dessire to 
eradicate them. Moral forces of this sort our race has not 
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shown within the last twenty centuries, and we have allowed 
ourselves, without any thought and feeling, to be drifted into 
our present deplorable condition. 

The Social Ideal was much higher and more rational in 
ancient times than it is now. I will, therefore, go into the 
history of the several institutions and praetices which your 
pledges refer to. For this purpose, I propose to glance at what 
might be called tlie several layers of Sanskrit literature. The 
oldest layer is that of the Mantras of the Vedas. Next in 
antiquity come the Brahmanas and Aranyakas or forest- 
chapters including the Upanisads. Then we have the so-called 
Satras which deal with sacrificial matters and the religions 
concerns of daily life of the first three castes. Next we have 
the epic poems, the MahabhSrata and the Ramayapa, and last 
of all, the Metrical Smi'tis or law-books and the Purapas. The 
point of view from which I shall consider this extent of 
literature is that of the critical scholar, whose object is to trace 
out history, and not of the Pandit, according to whom sequence 
of time either does not exist or is unimportant. 

EDUCATION OF WOMEN 

Now with reference to the first point—about the education of 
women—there is no question that in the very olden times, 
they were not debarred from the highest education. In the 
list of teachers which a Rgvedi Brahman has to repeat in 
connection with a daily ceremony called the Brahma Yajna, 
there are the names of three women — Gargi Vacakneyi, 
Sulabha Maitreyl, and Yadava Pratitheyi. The works of some 
of the male teachers therein named have come down to us, 
wherefore, they were historical persons. Hence the three 
women, mentioned along with them, were also historical 
persons, and were teachers though there are now no works 
which go by their names. The first of these is also mentioned 
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in an TJpanigad, as forming a member of an assemblage of 
learned Rgia in which the highest problems about the world 
and the supreme and individual soul were discussed, and as 
taking part in the debate. In the epic poems girls are 
represented as going through a regular course of education of 
which dancing, drawing and music formed parts; they are 
represented as mixing freely with men and taking part in 
conversation on the highest subjects. Buddhistic literature also 
represents women as actively assisting the reform which 
Buddha had inaugurated, and as discussing with him points 
about virtue, duty and absolution. Gradually, however, their 
importance lessened and about the time when the dramatic 
literature arose, we find that as a class they were not taught 
Sanskrit, though they could read and write in the popular 
languages and even compose poetry in them. Even so late as 
the eleventh century, women were not condemned to 
exclusion, and were taught scientific music, as follows from a 
copper-plate Inscription (recently edited and translated by me') 
in which a queen, one of the wives of a king of the Deccan, 
IS represented to have sung a beautiful song in an assembly 
composed of the highest officers of that and the surrounding 
kingdoms, and to have obtained as a reward the consent of her 
husband to give land in charity to Brahmans. The seclusion 
of women and their ignorance is, therefore, a custom that was 
introduced in later times, and the Mussalman domination 
contributed to render it very rigid. 

age of maruiage 

Now as to early marriages, it admits of no ciuestion whatever 
that girls were married after they came of age. The religious 
formulas that arc repeated on the occasion of marriage 
ceremonies even at the present day can be understood only by 

1 Published in Volume III of this Edition, pp. 340 fl. [N. B. U.] 

6t [H. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Yol. II] 
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mature girls. The bridegroom has to say to his bride that she 
has become his friend and companion and that together they 
would bring up a family. It is impossible that a girl below 
the age of twelve can understand such expressions addressed 
to her. When the formulas were composed, therefore, girls 
had already arrived at maturity. Then again, in some of the 
Sutras, the bride and the bridegroom are directed to live apart 
from each other for a certain number of days, and in some cases 
for a year. It is not possible that such a direction should 
be given, if the girl was of an age when she could not cohabit 
with her husband. In some of the Sutras there is an actual 
direction for their being brought together on the fourth day 
after the marriage ceremony. All this necessarily implies that 
the girl had arrived at maturity before the marriage ceremony 
was performed. 

In profane literature also, we have the clearest indications 
that girls were married after they attained maturity. But early 
marriages began soon to come into practice. Asvalayana, 
Apastamba and others say nothing specific about the 
age of the girl at the time of marriage, leaving it to be under¬ 
stood from the nature of the ceremonies, that they were to be 
of a mature age. HiranyakeMn ^nd Jaimini expressly prohibit 
a man’s marrying a girl before she has arrived at puberty. 
After the completion of his study, the student, they direct, 
shall marry a girl who is AnagnikU, i.e., not immature. 
Evidently when these I?gis wrote, the practice of early marriages 
was coming in; but they set their face against it as irrational. 
The authors of later Sutras, such as Gobhila, and Mann, after 
giving general directions as regards marriage, lay down that 
it is best to marry a girl who is Nagnika, i.e., one who has not 
arrived at puberty. They only thus recommend early 
marriages. This shows that when they lived and wrote, the 
feeling against late marriages had grown strong. Of the writers 
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of Metrical Smrtis, Manu is not ^aite decidedly opposed to late 
marriages, but other writers prescribe early marriages only, 
under religious penalties. 

In this manner late marriages gradually went out 

of use and early marriages became general. When the 

custom of such marriages became established, the evils 

arising from them were not perceived by anybody, and 

gradually in this part of the country in particular, the age 
at which boys and girls were married became lower and lower, 
until now a female infant nine months old is tied in holy wed¬ 
lock to a male infant about a year old. Here there is an in¬ 
stance of the fact that our people through the influence of custom 
lost all sense of the utter absurdity of the practice. 

EEMAURIAGE OF WOMEN 

The practice of re-ttiarriage of women also prevailed in the 
olden times. The Aitereya Brilhmana contains a statement 
which may be thus translated. ‘ Therefore one man may have 
several wives, but one woman cannot have several husbands 
simultaneously This shows that polygamy was in practice, 
but not polyandry. And to exclude that only-and not a 
woman’s having several husbands at different times—the writer 
uses the word ‘simultaneously’. Thus a woman can have several 
husbands at different times. 

In the performance of the funeral ceremonies of the 
keeper of the sacred fire, the practice prevailed of 
making his wife lie down with his dead body, but before 
setting fire to the latter, the wife was made to rise and a 
verse was repeated the sense of which is ‘Rise Up, 0 woman, 
bo join the world of the living. Thou liest down with this man 
who is dead ; come away, and mayest thou become the wife of 
this second husliand, who is to take hold of thy hand’. This 
verse occurs in the JRgveda Samhita and in the Taittirlya 
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Aranyaka. In the latter it is explained by Ssyana in accordance 
■with my translation, but in the former he explains the word 
Didhigu, which occurs in it, not as a second husband as he does 
here, but ‘ as one who impregnates,’ and makes it applicable to 
the first husband. European scholars of what might be called 
the ‘ Etymological school’also explain the word in the latter 
sense, but the word Didhigu acquired by usage the sense of a 
‘ second husband,’ and it is not proper to set aside that sense 
and explain it etymologically as ‘one who impregnates’. And 
another School of Vedic scholars, who attend more to usage, is 
growing up in Germany, and I fee»l confident that they would 
explain the word and verse in the manner in which Sayaija 
explains it in the Taittiriya Aranyaka. This verse is in the 
Atharva Veda preceded by another, the sense of which is ‘ this 
woman wishing to be in the same world with her husband lies 
down by thy side, 0 mortal who art dead, following the ancient 
practice ; grant her in this world children as well as wealth.’ 
If he is asked to give her children after his death, they must be 
children from another husband. In another place in the 
Atharva Veda, it is stated that ‘ she, who after having had one 
husband before, gets another afterwards, will not be separated 
from him if she and he perform the rite called Aja-Pan- 
oaudana’. Here you have a clear statement about the re- 

I 

marriage of a widow. 

In later times the practice began to get out of use, 
and in the time of Mann it was restricted to a child-widow. 
But the condition of remarried women was considered 
lower than that of the wife of a first husband. Still, however, in 
two other Metrical Smrtis occurs a text, in which women under 
certain circumstances arc allowed to marry a second husband, 
and the death of the first husband is one of these circumstances. 
This shows that even in later times, the practice of widow 
marriages prevailed in some parts of the country, while the 
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existence of texts prohibitory of it in the PurRnas and some 
Smrtis, shows that it had gone ont of use in others. 

Widow-marriage was a thing by no means unknown even at 
such a late period as the beginning of the twelfth century of the 
Christian Era, for, in a work written by a Jain in 1170 of the 
Vikrama Era, corresponding to 1114 of the Christian era, a story 
is told of a certain ascetic sitting down to dinner along with 
other ascetics. The other ascetics rose up when he sat down and 
left their seats. He asked them why they had done so, upon 
which they told him that he had committed an irreligious deed 
in having taken the vow of an ascetic, before going through 
the previous condition of a married life. They then directed 
him to go away and marry a wife. He went away and de¬ 
manded the daughters of men belonging to his caste in marriage. 
But as he had become an old man, nobody would give his 
daughter to him, whereupon he went back to the ascetics and 
told them of what had occurred. Then they advised him to 
marry a widow, and he went away and did accordingly. In 
connection with this, the same text about the re-marriage of 
women, which 1 have quoted above, is given as occurring in 
their Sastras. But in still later times the practice became 
entirely obsolete. 


THE PBACTICE OF SATl 

There prevailed among us, you know, the practice of burning 
widows on the funeral piles of their dead husbands, till it was 
put a stop to m ISJO by the British Government. Nowin the 
Kgveda Sariihitd there is uo trace whatever of the existence of 
tnis practice, and it is supposed by a Germain scholar that it 
was adopted by Indian iVryas Ir'-m another Aryan race, with 
which they afterwards came m contact ; for it did generally 
prevail amongst some of the cognate European race such as the 
Thracians. But the Vedic Aryas had given it up ; and that it 
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once prevailed amongst them and vras afterwards given np is 
indicated by the second of the two texts which I have quoted 
from the Atharva Veda in which it is said ; “ This woman 
following the ancient custom lies down by thee, 0 mortal 
Thus you will see that the custom, which had gone out of use 
amongst the Vedic Aryas was revived later on about the time, 
when the Metrical Smrtis were written, through the influence of 
the practice of other races. 

CAUSES OF DETERIORATION 

The corruptions which the more rational practices of olden 
times underwent must have been due to such foreign influence 
and also to other causes. A few centuries before the Christian Era 
and a few after it, India was exposed to the inroads of foreign 
races from the West some of which afterwards settled in the 
country. The lowering of the status of women generally must 
have been due to the influence of these new settlers. But other 
causes also may have been in operation; for instance, the fact 
that when girls remain unmarried for several years after 
puberty, a few some times went wrong, must have contributed 
a good deal to the introduction of the practice of early marriages. 
But the great point to be noticed js that the excesses, to which 
even a good motive led, did not strike our people. Thus the 
later practices of female infanticide and Kulin marriages in 
Bengal must have been due to the feeling natural in parents to 
marry their daughters into a respectable family. But it is not 
everybody that can get a husband for his daughter in a rich or 
respectable family, and to marry her to a man in a lower con¬ 
dition of life, or belonging to a low family Avas considered 
disgraceful; and rather than suffer such a disgrace, the Rajputs 
destroyed their female infants, and the Bengali Brahmans gave 
their daughters to a man even though he had wives already ; 
and he came to have a number of them, often so many as 12.5. 
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Here you will find the inability of onr people to perceiTe the 
cruelty or the absurdity of a practice, when they are under the 
influence of an idea, sanctioned by custom, than which nothing 
is more sacred. 


THE CASTE SYSTEM 

One social institution, and that perhaps, the most important, 
remains to be noticed. In the very early times the system of 
castes did not prevail, and it seems to have developed about the 
end of the Vedic period. It arose from a difference of avoca¬ 
tions or professions. The feeling of a father that a son should 
follow his trade or calling is natural, and it is this which in the 
beginning, at least when unchecked by other influences, gives 
rise to separate castes. The word Brahman signifies in the older 
portion of the Veda a hymn oomposed in praise of a deity. There 
were some men, who were skilled in the composition of such 
songs. In return for these songs the Gods, to whom they were 
addressed, were believed to confer favours on the singers, and 
on those kings and princes for whose sake they were composed. 
Singers such as these were therefore always in recjuisition, 
whenever a God had to be propitiated, and it became a lucrative 
trade. And fathers bringing up their sons in that trade, — there 
came to be in course of time a certain number of families devot¬ 
ed to the avocation of composing these songs and singing them 
in the worship of Gods. The members of these families became 
‘Brahmanas’, and thus they came to be recognised as a separate 
caste. 

Similarly the descendants of princes, chiefs and soldiers 
followed the avocations of their ancestors, and came to form a 
caste of warriors. The cultivators of soil constituted the Vaisya 
caste. When the Aryan race left the Punjab and spread over 
Northern India some of the aboriginal races were incorporated 
with their society, and foi-med the caste of Sodras. Thus there 
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four castes, but the rules about these were by no means so rigid 
as they afterwards became. Even in the time of the Epics the 
Brahmanas dined with the Ksatriyas and Vaisyas, as we see from 
the Brahmanic sage — Durvasa, having shared the hospitality 
of Draupadi, the wife of the Paiadavas. A member of higher 
caste could marry a woman belonging to any of the lower 
castes; there were also many instances in which a man belong¬ 
ing to a lower caste married a woman from the higher castes. 
Amongst the composers of the Vedic hymns there were some 
such as Kavasa Ailttga, who did not belong to the Brahman 
caste, but was still admitted into it on account of the faculty 
they possessed. 

What caste has become in the course of time you 
need not be told. The smallest difference as regards locality, 
trade, or profession and practice, was enough to constitute a 
separate caste, and thus the four original castes have grown to 
four thousand, and there are no inter-inarriages or inter-dining 
between any two of these. These four thousand castes form 
so many different communities and the phrase ‘ Hindu 
community ’ is but a geographical expression. The evil results 
of such a system on the social, religious and political condition 
of a country cannot be overstated. 

I 

THE TYRANNY OP OOSTOM 

Thus then you will see that our social institutions and 
practices were healthy and rational in the olden times, and they 
have latterly become corrupt and irrational through some cause 
or other. But the most wonderful thing about the matter is that 
the excess which in the downward course our race was led to, 
did not attract attention and rouse the moral sentiments or 
excite moral indignation; and women were committed to the 
flames, crying child-widows were forcibly disfigured and 
condemned to a solitary and unhappy life, little girls were 
sacrificed at the hymenal altar in numbers, female infants were 
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■were murdered—and there was no body to protest against these 
cruelties as Hirapyakesin and Jaimini once did against early 
marriages. On the other hand, these later practices acquired 
the force of custom. Custom is a god whom our race devoutly 
worships, and religious sanction was accorded to these practices 
by the insertion of texts in the later books. The moral 
sentiments were not strong enough to burst through the thick 
veil of custom, and assert the claim of truth, justice and 
humanity. 

The (juestion now is, whether with our minds liberalised 
by English Education and contact with European Civilisation, 
we shall still continue to worship custom and be its 
slaves, and allow our moral sentiments to remain dead and 
unjust, and cruel social practices to flourish. If our education 
does not lead us to protest against them, that education must be 
considered to be merely superdcial. Gentlemen, we have in 
the course of our history not emancipated ourselves from the 
tyranny of our political potentates and from the tyranny of 
custom, our social potentate. Fortunately, now, the British 
Government has freed us from the former, and granted us rights 
and allowed us a large measure of freedom; but not satisfied 
with that we are seeking for greater freedom. Shall we then 
with the spirit of freedom thus awakened stoop slavishly to the 
tyrant custom, and bear all the cruelty that it inflicts upon us ? 
If we do, the spirit of freedom that we think is a'wakened in us, 
is illusive and delusive. No! if we have to march on along 
with the progressive races of the West, with whom we are now 
indissolubly united, our social institutions must improve and 
become moral, rational, and just. There can be no advancement 
politically, I firmly assert, ■without social and moral advancement. 
And by seeking the several reforms that we have in view, we 
certainly shall not be taking a leap in the dark, for the condition 
of our society once was what we are now endeavouring to make 

86 [ R. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. II ] 
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it. This is the spirit in which we should approach the question 
of sweeping away from our institutions the corruptions of 
later ages. 

It has often been suggested that on the strength of the texts 
in the old books, we should convince the orthodox leaders of 
our society of the reforms we seek being sanctioned by the 
Sastras, and endeavour to introduce them with their aid and 
consent. But such a thing to my mind is an impossibility. 
Our old books do not constitute the real authority in religious 
matters that we obey. Custom has been and is our authority,— 
custom is our religion. Texts creep into our religious books, 
as I have already observed, sanctioning current customs and 
even when they do not do so, our Pandits, who in later days 
have developed a great deal of logical acumen, prove, by means 
of their subtle arguments, customary practice to be the only 
one sanctioned by our religious books. The later development 
of the Hindu religious law has proceeded just on these lines. 
We must therefore begin the work of reform in spite of the 
orthodox leaders, trusting simply to our awakened moral 
consciousness, and to the fact that it is not an entirely new 
thing that we are going to introduce. 

EXHORTATIONS AND sijGOESTIONS 

I am therefore glad that you have begun the work in earnest 
and taken certain pledges. These pledges are good as a first 
instalment, though that about caste does not signify much in 
accordance with the standard prevailing in my part of the 
country. No one can excommunicate us in Western India for 
eating food prepared by Brahmans in the presence of members 
of most of the lower castes. I do not wish you, however, to 
obliterate all distinctions at once. Caste has become so 
inveterate in Hindu Society that the endeavour to do so, will 
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only result in the formation of new castes. But the end 
must steadily be kept in view. We must remember that caste 
is the greatest monster we have to kill. Even education and 
intercourse as regards food does not destroy it. The feeling that 
we belong to a certain caste, and are different from those 
constituting another caste, returns again and again in a variety 
of shapes, even when we have broken through the restraints 
imposed by caste as regards eating and drinking, and if not 
studiously driven away, will ever keep us apart from each other, 
and prevent the formation of a homogeneous nationality. I 
will ask you to consider whether a pledge not to be guided by 
caste considerations in the disposal of your patronage, if you 
happen to be placed in a position of influence, and in the whole 
of your ordinary practical life, and to act in all matters except 
inter-marriage and inter-dining as if you belonged to one 
community, will not be a more effective pledge. You might 
also gradually pledge yourself to dine with members of sub- 
oastes. 

Your pledges about concubines and nautch-women are also 
highly commendable in my eyes. They show a correct 
appreciation of one of the problems before us. One who takes 
liberties in these matters, cannot claim that he has respect 
for his wife’s personality or for womankind generally. Our 
aims about the elevation of woman and the assignment to 
her of her proper position in society, from which she may 
exercise a humanising influence over us all, cannot be 
realised, unless respect for her becomes a part of our 
nature. Again, looseness in these matters deteriorates the 
character of a man and this deterioration must produce evil 
effects in other respects also. Your determined attitude in this 
matter, therefore, and the earnest efforts you have been making 
during the last two years, to propagate your views, have been to 
me the source of the deepest gratiflcation, and deserve all the 
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commendation tliat is possible for me to bestow. Moral recti¬ 
tude here as elsewhere is the essential condition of progress all 
along the line. 

As to your pledge to bring about widow-marriages and to 
admit the re-married widow and her husband to your table— 
that indeed is a bold step that you have taken. Ton will for a 
time be subjected to persecution, but I hope you have prepared 
yourself for it, and if your educated country-men who have 
not had the courage to join you, will but sympathise with you 
and not aid the orthodox, I have little doubt that this reform it¬ 
self will gradually become a custom, and cease to be looked 
down upon. The great thing we have to remember is that we 
should goon practising what we consider to be good, without 
making much ado about it. It will then come into general 
practice, and growing into a custom, will become sanctified. 
For our previous history has, I again aflSrm, shown to my 
mind that custom is the spiritual potentate that sanctifies—and 
sanctifies even horrid deeds. 

The association you have started renders me hopeful. There 
is nothing like it on our side ; and everywhere among eduoated 
natives, there is lukewarmness about i^cial reform. The minds 
of some are not liberalised at all, others think that the reforms 
we have in view are good, but flatly refuse to do anything to aid 
them ; while there are a great many who are supremely in¬ 
different. I agree with my friend the Honourable Mr. Justice 
Ranade in thinking that there has been an awakening. But he 
has allowed us the option of being satisfied with it. I exercise 
the option and declare that I am dissatisfied. The lamp has 
been lighted; but the light is flickering, and in view of the 
attitude of even of our educated brethren, it is just as likely to 
my mind that it will be blown out as that it will blaze. In 
these ciroumsUnoes, tho endeavours that you are making are a 
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great source of comfort and encouragement, and I earnestly 
hope you ■will continue your work as boldly as you hare begun 
it, and that yon will find imitator both in yonr Presidency and 
in other parts of India, and our country’s cause ■will make a 
real advance. 



PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS AT THE BOMBAY 
PROVINCIAL SOCIAL CONFERENCE 
HELD IN 1902 

[ From the “ Dayan Prakash ” of Poona, Dated Thursday, 30th 
October 1902. ] 

The Provincial Social Conference was held at Sholapur on the 
26th and 27th of October 1902. Dr. Bhandarkar was in the 
chair. The following is his speech :— 

Hitherto India has lived an individual life and not a corporate 
or national life. The advancement of the individual was the 
object of thought and endeavour with the Hindus; and as 
spiritual good is superior to temporal, attention was especially 
devoted to the former. Profound religious conceptions were 
developed in the minds of the gifted ones of the race, and the 
Sumum Bonum was found in union with God, and a con¬ 
dition of perfect purity and holiness which did not admit of the 
ordinary distinctions between right and wrong which pre¬ 
supposed an imperfect moral condition. But these gifted Hindus 
had in all likelihood, no conception of a national existence, 
and therefore did not concern themselves with questions about 
the national weal. We have an extensive religious, poetical, and 
legendary literature, but no work on politics or History. What¬ 
ever happened in the political world, the people generally 
followed the even course of their occupation undisturbed by it. 
The great grammarian Patanjali and his pupils quietly pursued 
the studies of grammar while a town, very near the place where 
they lived, was besieged by a Yavana (who was probably 
Meneandar, a prince belonging to the Greece-Bactrian dynasty) 
as if they were totally unconcerned with it. Similarly in later 
times other Princes of that dynasty and foreign tribes of the 
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names of Sakas, Ku^anas, Abhiras and Gbrjaras, established 
themselves in the country. But the Indian population at large 
does not seem to have ever troubled itself with the matter, and 
took no part in the political revolutions. This portion of our 
History we have entirely forgotten, because the foreign races 
that settled in the country became in course of time Hindus, 
and were relegated to the Kgatriya or SQdra caste. The various 
tribes in Central Asia, that poured into the country had no 
specific religion of their own, and became worshippers of Siva 
or Vi§nu when they came here. In later times Mahomed gave 
them a religion, and since that period, invaders of India formed 
a distinct community when they settled in the country. The 
incursions of the Mahomedans were not a new event in the 
History of India. They were a continuation of those of similar 
races of the pre-Mahomedan period. The people at large did 
not care who governed them; and all that the conqueror had to 
do, was to subjugate the military classes; and this disregard for 
corporate interest shows itself in trifling matters also. Most of 
our towns in the Maratha and Gujarathi country, had, and 
even have, their water closets with their hinder parts turned 
towards the streets. They kept the interior of their houses 
clean, and considered the street as the proper repository for all 
sorts of filth, and it was nobody’s interest to see whether the 
streets were kept clean. 

The effect of this indifference to corporate or national 
interests was that, from time to time, the country was 
governed by foreigners. In social matters, some of our 
good customs—such as marriage of girls at a mature age 
and the practice of widow-marriage—became obsolete. The 
burning of widows on the funeral piles of their husbands which 
had been discontinued in Vedic times was renewed, infanticide 
and the marriage of a great many girls with one man, came into 
use, and these evils did not attract the attention of any body 
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and were allowed to go. The number of castes increased a 
thousand-fold. The germs of the caste-system existed among 
the European Aryas also. The Patricians in Rome' formed at 
first a separate caste having no connubium with the Plebians, but 
the Romans and modern races were actuated by intense national 
spirit and hence the distinction had to give way. Ignorance and 
poverty gradually increased in our country, and it was reduced 
to an abject condition. 

. But now with our minds enlightened by ovir contact 
with the Western nations, we cannot afford to be indifl.'erent 
to our national and corporate interests. We are on all 
sides pushed by foreign nations seeking to profit themselves 
at the expense of our country; and in the keen competition 
which has already set in, we must suffer and be reduced to a 
miserable condition. It is, therefore, high time to set our 
houses in order, so that the energies of our people may have full 
scope, and all obstacles towards development in all departments 
may be removed, and this is the object of the social reform. 
The political agitation that has been going on for so many years, 
has for its object the redress of certain grievances and the 
acquisition of new political powers. But the object of social 
reform—with which I would associate moral reform—is to render 
us fit for the exercise of these powers. ' The social reform move¬ 
ment therefore is of greater importance than the other in so far 
as it seeks to render the nation vigorous and free from social 
obstructions and restrictions. Those of us that have seen its 
importance, have been endeavouring for more than 60 years to 
introduce certain reforms into our society. And I will devote 
a short time to the consideration of the history of social reform, 
in order that the experience of these years may serve us as guide 
in our future endeavours. 

Female education began to be practically undertaken about 
the year 1848, and schools for teaching girls established in 
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the principal towns. At first it was in the hands of private 
individuals only, and latterly the Government has taken it 
up. But after all the result is very imperceptible. The 
custom of early marriages necessitates the premature removal 
of girls from schools, and thus the education that is given 
is of a very elementary character. As regards early marriage there 
has been a perceptible improvement in the case of boys, who, 
in rare cases, are at present married before the age of eighteen, 
at least in those classes that have come under the influence 
of new ideas. But the improvement in the case of the girls is 
very little. In some cases, they are kept unmarried till twelve, 
but even that I consider to be a very early age. As regards widow- 
marriage the first on this side was solemnised in the year 1869. 
And there have been a good many more since then. But the 
number is far from satisfactory, and this reform, I may without 
oontradiction say, has not penetrated very widely into our 
society. Even highly educated natives, without the slightest 
compulsion, when they become widowers, even when they 
are themselves forty-five or more, marry a girl of ten or twelve 
instead of a grown up widow. A good many are afraid openly 
to enter into social relations with a re-married widow and her 
husband. In connection with this I may say that the heartless 
custom of sacrificing little girls by being mated with old 
men between fifty and sixty years of age, still continues to 
flourish, and it grieves my heart to say, even among educated men 
—^alumni of the Deccan and the Elphinstone Colleges. The 
plague which has been committing dire ravages in our country, 
has thrown many a female child into the condition of widow¬ 
hood, but there has been no educated man during these five 
years to rescue any one these helpless creatures, from her 
pitiable state. So that, widow-marriage, upon the whole, seems 
to have made very little progress. 

But in another respect we are distinctly going backward 
6C [ R. Q Bhaudarkar’s Works, Vol. II ] 
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since we began to speak about reform. About 1850, a secret 
society called Paramahamsa Mandali was formed in Bombay for 
abolition of caste. Since it was composed of men who had not 
the courage to face opposition, the sooiety became defunct when 
the doings of the members began to be talked about out-side. 
In my early days I remember, whenever there was any public 
movement, all classes, Hindus, Parsis and Mahomedans joined 
in it, and a feeling of brother-hood existed among them. But 
in these days we find these classes conducting such public 
movements independently of each other, and even the separate 
castes of Hindus following suit. There is as great or even 
greater estrangement between these large classes and Hindu 
castes than there existed before Social Reform was thought of. 
There are separate clubs of Brahmans, Sarasvatas or Senvis, 
Candrasenlya Eayasthas and Daivajnas. What can be more 
discouraging to the heart of a sincere reformer than this 
condition of things ? Not only has no progress been made towards 
the union of these classes and castes, but the differences between 
them have become accentuated. “ Where are we going ? ” is 
the question that constantly troubles my heart. 

I may here make a passing allusion to the rather bitter 
disputes between the Marathas and the Brahmans going on at 
Kolhapur and Baroda, which sets this back-sliding of ours in a 
lurid light. I have already referred to the fact that during the 
Pre-Mahomedan Period, the foreigners who settled in the country 
became Hindus. The dynasty that ruled over Kanouj in the 
8th and 9th centuries belonged originally, as has recently been 
proved to a foreign race—that of the Gnrjara; and Mahendrapala, 
one of the princes of that dynasty, is spoken of by the celebrated 
poet Rsjasekhara, who was his Guru and calls himself MahS- 
rastriya in one place, as having sprung from the solar race. 
Similarly, we have reason to believe that the Chahuwans, 
Parmars and Solankis belonged to the same race. But they 
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have in the course of time become Rajputs. If foreigners 
could become Kgatriyas in this way, there is no reason why 
MaharSgtra Brahmans of this presidency should not similarly 
declare the Rajas of Kolhapur and Baroda to be K^iatriyas, even 
supposing that they have not descended from a PaurSlnic line, 
when a Maratha Brahman of great learning, Gagabhatta, decided 
that the founder of the Maratha empire was a Kgatriya ; and on 
the other hand one is at a loss to see why such an importance 
should be attached to the performance of domestic ceremonies 
according to the Vedic ritual. But certainly it is devoutly to be 
wished that in one way or the other this unseemly quarrel 
should come to an end. 

One of the social reforms advocated by us viz., travelling 
to foreign countries, has been progressing recently at a 
rapid rate. It appears to me that every one who has 
come more or less under the influence of the new ideas, 
is ready to go to England, Japan or other countries, and the 
only obstacle in the way is the want of sufficient funds. What 
the advocates of this reform look to, is that the men who travel 
to foreign countries should on their return be received back into 
their castes. This is good as a temporary measure, but if truth 
must be followed, it will not do to ignore the fact that most of 
those who go to England and other countries are not able to 
adhere to the rules of castes while in these countries. The 
caste is thus, in almost all cases, practically given up. And to 
assume it again on coming back to this country is in my eyes 
going backwards, and points to the inveterate nature of the 
institution, by means of which, though really giving up caste, 
we ostensibly or outwardly stick to it. 

From all I have said, and a good deal more that falls under 
our observation, it appears as if the germs of castes formed an 
essential ingredient of our blood. To eradicate them is perhaps 
as hopeless as drying up the Indian Ocean. The races' of 
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Europe destroyed those germs in their infancy by using the 
antidote of the spirit of nationality. In the absence of that 
antidote, the germs of the disease hare had an extensive 
development and have become extremely strong in India, and 
rendered the formation of an Indian nationality an impossibility. 
If, however, you think we can form a nation with caste, let us 
try. But at least, caste jealousies must be forgotten in practical 
matters, not opposed to caste rules, and we should act towards 
each other as if no caste differences existed between us. But 
we should also endeavour to bring about a fusion of snb-castes, 
and this is what one of the propositions before us contemplates. 
This appears to me to be a promising matter ; but even here it 
will not do to be too optimistic. 

I have thus briefly gone over the principal planks in the 
platform of the social reformer. In what I have observed, there 
is a good deal to discourage an earnest reformer who heartily 
wishes that his country should progress, and one feels inclined 
to think with the late Isvaracandra Vidyasagara that the Hindus 
would never adopt social reform. But there is no cause for 
despair. Sir Auckland Colvin describes, I believe, our position 
correctly in his article on India in the new Volumes of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, where he says “Torpor is shaken off 
and a nervous activity takes the place of silence and inaction. 
The Princess has arisen and moves forward, though with dazzled 
eyes and uncertain steps, encumbered by the folds of her 
old world garments.” Having slept so long, our eyes are 
dazzled by the new light we see, we do not see our way 
clearly before us, our steps are uncertain and we are 
encumbered by the folds of our former garments. But 
nnr steps should certainly become more certain and endeavours 
must be made to cast off the encumbering folds. For this 
reason, it appears to me that the proposal you have made for 
establishing a Central Reform Association at Bombay and branch 
associations in the districts, is very good. 
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We must, by means of lectures, pamphlets and leaflets, educate 
the public opinion of our people and bring them to perceive 
the justice and reasonableness of the reforms we advocate 
and the dangers ahead which will overtake us if we reject them. 
At the same time we must form a strong body of reformed public 
opinion amongst ourselves, which men of sixty, marrying a girl of 
twelve, or fathers marrying their boys and girls when they are 
little children, will be afraid of. At the same time those who 
are conducting this agitation for social reform, should them¬ 
selves be persons who have shown their sincerity by introducing 
one or other of these reforms in their family. The method 
often spoken of—of winning over the spiritual heads of the 
different communities and introducing reforms with their help 
—is, I am afraid, not destined to be successful. At the same time 
to interpret or rather to mis-interpret the Sastras so as to make 
them agree with our views, is a method which also is extremely 
unpromising. My view of our people is that the great Sastra 
or spiritual adviser whom they obey is custom, and if the Gura 
or Sastra goes against this, they will be disobeyed and set aside. 
The feasible plan, therefore, appears to me to silently but 
sincerely introduce the reforms we advocate, so that in the 
course of time, they may themselves become the prevailing 
customs. 

But the great question is whether our conscience has 
been sufiBciently aroused to enable us to withstand whatever 
opposition or persecution we may meet with in our course. If 
it is not, it must be, if we are to progress and not sink lower and 
lower until we are wiped off the face of the earth. And there 
is another question ; will the ideal of social reform in itself 
inspire us with the necessary enthusiasm ? In Bengal social 
reform is almost given up by persons who are not members of 
the Brahmo Samaj. And it is the latter institution that 
advocates both religious and social reform. Things have not 
come to this pass here as the present conference shows. But 
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the very slow progress we have made, and the steps backward 
that we take, as well as the fact that a social reformer, more or 
less by his own acts, sets aside the Hindu religion as it is, make 
one think that the only efficient way is to devise a radical course 
of reform based upon the reform of Hindu Religion. Religious 
belief is calculated to invigorate the conscience, and social 
reform will then beoome an imperative duty. But for obvious 
reasons, I must not go into the question further, and leave you 
to decide the whole matter for yourselves. 



PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS AT THE NATIONAL 
SOCIAL CONFERENCE HELD AT 
AHMADABaD in 1902 

[From the “Dnyan Prabash”, of Poona, dated 1st January 
1903] 

The Session of the National Social Conference was held in 
the last week of December 1902, and Mr. Lalshanbar Umiya- 
shankar and the Hon’ble Justice Mr. N. G. Chandawarkar, 
the Chairman of the Reception Committee and the General 
Secretary of Conference, respectively, had delivered their 
addresses on the day previous to Sir R. G. Bhandarkar’s 
Presidential Address, given below. [N.B.U.]. 

Ladies ane Gentlemen 

Yesterday you had a glowing and attractive picture placed 
before you. To-day it is our business to see whether the canvas 
on which the picture is to be painted is torn and tattered and 
cannot hold it, or of a weak texture and cannot retain it for 
long. If it be of either nature we have to see how it can be 
repaired and strengthened so that it may answer our purpose. 
Dropping all metaphor, I may say that the object of Social 
Reform is to eradicate such evil customs as have undermined 
the energies of the Indian people and prevent the free ex¬ 
pansion of their powers and capacities. The three hundred 
millions of the population of India are divided into about 
5000 different communities which are called castes and between 
which there is no intimate social intercourse. The spirit of 
caste pride has come into free play, and jealousies and dis¬ 
cussions are the result. No sincere co-operation can be 
expected under the circumstances. Some of the communities 
are so small that it is difficult to secure husbands for women 
and wives for men. And often unsuitable matches have to be 
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formed. And this is, in too many instances, the case in the 
province of Gujarat where stories of girls of inferior castes 
being brought from Kathiawad and palmed off on intending 
bridegrooms as belonging to their caste are not nncommon. 

The lower castes are in a very depressed condition; no 
education is available to them. Even their touch is considered 
abomination and to improve their social condition they often 
change their religion and become Christians. The women of 
the country are, as a rule, not educated, thus leading to, what 
may be called, a waste of half the moral and intellectual 
resources of the country, a waste for which there can be no 
compensation anywhere. Boys and girls, especially the latter, 
are married at a very early age ; and this must necessarily lead 
to the degeneration of the race; and the education of girl 
stops when they arrive at about the age of twelve. Girl- 
widows are condemned to a life of misery and often 
immorality; and a society that connives at this condition of 
things must become demoralised to a certain extent. Travelling 
to foreign countries is prohibited ; and thus there is r. > scope 
for the development of the enterprising spirit of the people. 
If, therefore, in the present keen competetion between the 
nations, our people are to have a fr^sh start, a strong fight will 
have to be made against these and such other customs. 

SOCIAL HEPORM, A NATIONAL MOVEMENT 

This has been my creed since the year 1853; I gave 
expression to it at Sholapur by laying stress on the national 
significance of social reform, and I thought it was the creed of 
all social reformers. I was not aware that I was uttering 
anything new and was surprised to find that I was so regarded 
in some quarters. I can have nothing to say to those who 
expressed an approval; but there were some people, I am told, 
who regarded widow-marriage, for instance, as called fof only 
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for the removal of the misery of the widow girls and had no 
connection whatever with national interests. According to 
these men the removal of misery of certain creatnres is the 
object of social reform. The acquisition of social facilities for 
foreign travel is sought for by the social reformer, but the 
removal of existing misery cannot be its object. So also in a 
very large number of cases, caste distinctions do not create 
misery, yet the social reformer seeks to obliterate them. 
The old Buddhists, especially of Northern India, constituted 
benevolence as one of the cardinal principles of their conduct. 
They even sacrificed their lives to promote the good of others ; 
but they did not seek systematically to abolish caste, though 
amongst themselves the Buddhist monks paid no heed whatever 
to it. I, however, do not mean to say that sympathy for the 
sufferings of others is not a motive in itself. In fact, it is the 
highest motive, and the world has now begun to move 
towards its realisation, though, I am afi-aid, there is more talk 
about it than actual work, as is shown by the manner in which 
President Roosevelt’s attempts to be just and impartial to the 
Negroes in the United States have been received. But if mere 
sympathy for the sufferings of others is the object of social 
reform, why should we confine our efforts to the Indians and 
why not extend them to the Chinese or Europeans ? 
Practically, therefore we have to restrict the operations of 
this high motive to the people of India, so that, from this 
point of view even social reform becomes a national 
movement. 

TIME IS NO FORCE 

Now, some people there are who believe in the natural 
operation of the causes which have come into existence and 
declare deliberate social reform not only unnecessary but 
harmful, and agitation such as is conducted by this Conference 
and Social Reform Associations to be mischievous. The causes 
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that have come into operation are our contact with Western 
nations, the English education we receive at Schools and 
Colleges, English law and policy which make no distinction 
between a Brahman and Sfldra, railways which compel a holy 
Brahman to sit side by side with a low caste man in a third 
class compartment, the increase of population consequent on 
Pax Britanica which is driving even Brahmans to resort to the 
profession of stone-masons, tailors, weavers and so forth. These 
have no doubt been changing our manners, but their operation 
must cease with the satisfaction of the immediate need, and it 
cannot give ns systematic reform. Besides, if social reform 
were left to the natural operation of these causes, you cannot 
trust to the proce.ss always yielding rational results. The 
changes that our present circumstances are calculated to 
produce may be good or may be bad. The exjU'ession that is 
often used in connection with this view is that time will work 
out the necessary changes. But time is no force, it is simply 
a category of the understanding to distinguish one event from 
another. The real force comes from human motives which 
arc invoked by the circumstances in which men find them¬ 
selves. If, therefore, time works out changes, it must be by 
the force of human motives. And as the lower motives are 
always more powerful than the higher ones though these are 
nobler in their nature, when you leave things to take their 
own course, the changes that will he effected will be Such as 
the lower motives of man bring about; that is to say, the 
changes will not always be good or rational. In order, 
therefore, that the changes which our present circumstances or 
the causes indicated above are likely to produce, may be good 
or rational it is necessary to discuss and decide which [we] will 
have and which not. In other words, social changes must not be 
left to work themselves out, but should always he under the 
guidance of our reason and moral sense. 
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WITHOUT THE CONTROL OF REASON 

Our previous history is full of examples in which, when 
things were left to themselves the changes that were effected 
were irrational and immoral. Some of you know that the 
authors of our Siprtis or law hooks enumerate twelve kinds of 
sons who succeed their father. One of these is KSnlna or the 
son of a virgin that was begotten before a girl was married 
and who in some cases was regarded as the son of her father 
and by some as the son of the husband whom she subsequently 
married. This shows that when the practice of marrying girls 
at a mature age prevailed some of them went wrong. And in 
all likelihood it was to serve this evil that the practice of 
marrying girls at an early age came into existence. Some of 
the old lisiB lay down the ritual of marriage on the supposition 
that the bride was a grown-up girl, others after laying down the 
general rule add “ it would be better to marry a girl before 
maturity.” There are still others who did not approve of this 
new practice that was coming in, and laid down in express 
terras that only a mature girl should be married. So far the 
new change was not beyond the control of reason. But that 
control was soon lost; and it went on spreading over a wider 
area. The possibility of a girl going wrong before maturity 
was alone looked to and gradually early marriage became a 
stereotyped custom without reference to the reason that ushered 
it in ; and the limit of age became lower and lower until now a 
child even a few months old is sometimes married. Thus, then, 
this change was not under the guidance and control of reason 
and was left to work itself out. The manifest evils of early 
marriage were entirely lost sight of, and early marriage came 
to bo firmly rooted. 

Similarly the original motive that eventually led to female 
intanticide and the marriage of about a hundred girls or more 
to one man was not bad. That motive was the anxiety of 
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parents to marry their girls into respectable families. But this 
was not under the guidance of reason ; and parents killed their 
daughters to avoid the disgrace of marrying them into low 
families or wedded them to husbands that saw them only once 
in their life. Similarly a too nice regard for female chastity 
not of the moral but physical kind, led to the proscription of 
widow-marriage, and no regard whatever was paid to the evil 
consequences which have come so glaringly under our 
observation. And the innumerable castes that we find at 
present owe their existence to the feeling of exclusiveness 
working itself out unchecked by national considerations. This 
is the result, then, when we allow certain influences to work 
themselves out and do not subject them to criticism at each 
step, and arrest their operation when it oversteps the bounds 
of reason. It will, therefore, not do to trust to the new 
circumstances in which we find ourselves now, to eradicate the 
prevailing evil customs. There must be discussion and decision 
and deliberate plans for the introduction of such changes only 
as are good and rational. 

TWO-FOLD OBJECT OF SOCIAL REFORM 

The reform movements that are going on have a two-fold 
object, viz., deliberate eradication of the prevailing evils and 
the prevention of others that the new causes which have come 
into operation may bring about if left to work silently. For 
the present the first object is more important; but, as I stated 
at Sholapur, we have not been able to do very much towards 
its accomplishment. A European friend recently wrote to me 
that from all he had observed, it appeared to him that there 
was no strong, force at the back of the Reform Movement; and 
we must acknowledge that this is true, looking to the persever¬ 
ing and energetic efforts and exertions made by Europeans 
whenever they have to introduce a reform. Most of us have 
read Morley's Life of Cobden. Can we say that our exertions 
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can at all be compared with those which that great man and 
his co-adjutor Mr. Bright, went through, to convince people of 
the injustice of the Corn Laws. And the number of our people 
is so large and they are so impervious to ordinary influence, 
and the social practices we have to eradicate are so many, that 
more persistent efforts than those of Cobden and Bright must 
bo made by resolute men in all parts of the country to bring 
even a small minority of the people to the conviction that these 
practices are baneful. Since like the Corn Laws our agitation 
is not to culminate in legislation that will compel action, we 
must begin by introducing our doctrines into practice ourselves. 

Oftentimes the reproach has been cast at the Social Con¬ 
ference that there is any amount of talking there but very 
little action; and a danger which is likely to arise fj-om 
inaction is that it will become a simple matter of routine with 
us to speak of matters of Social Reform, and for others to hear 
us, and becoming callous, we shall cease to be really enthusiastic 
about it ourselves. All this you will, I hope, bear seriously in 
mind. As I stated at Sholapur, we should form associations 
wherever we can there should be lectures, discussions, 
pamphlets and leaflets ; and we should have a public opinion 
amongst ourselves which will prevent back-sliding. A large 
amount of money will also be wanted. But the (juestion is 
“ Are there such resolute men amongst us who will work in 
the manner in which Cobden and Bright worked to bring 
about a reform in the Corn Laws 'i ” If we have, or if we shall 
have, if not now, then only, in my opinion, the future interests 
of our country are safe ; and if no such men arise our future 
must indeed be gloomy. 

As to the second object of Social Reform movement viz., 
keeping the infl uencos now at work under the guidance and 
control of reason, a spirit of fair criticism prompted solely by 
the love of our country must bo dovulopod by us. Whenevor 
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any evil principle finds introduction into society or a good 
principle is carried to excess, criticism ought to be brought 
to bear on it. For instance, it cannot be denied that the spread 
of the vice of drunkenness amongst the higher castes is due 
to the circumstances in whieh we find ourselves. The Social 
Conference and social reformers generally ought to condemn 
the practice in no measured terms. Again, there are persons 
amongst us who secretly violate the rules of castes as regards 
eating and drinking but outwardly pose as orthodox persons. 
If the number of such men goes on increasing, demoralisation 
of Indian society must inevitably be the result. This also 
must be fearlessly criticised, if we have any regard for our 
future good. In this manner, as we go on, other evils hitherto 
unheard of may come into existence, and the only remedy 
I can think of is that a regard lor national interest must grow 
up amongst us and we should endeavour to do all that is 
possible to prevent the growth of any evil arising from those 
circumstances. 


IS THIS PESSIMISM? 

I am afraid in consequence of the remarks I have now made 
some of you will again call me a pessimist or at least say that 
a pessimistic tone pervades my observations. I am myself 
unable to sec the justification of this title or of this view. I 
have never said that there is nothing good in us Hindus, or 
that we are not capable of rising ; nor have I said that we 
have done nothing in matters of reform. Though at Sholapur 
I stated that in our history we Hindus as a whole have shown 
no concern for national or corporate interests, or were not 
actuated by the national spirit or sentiment, and consequently 
allowed ourselves to be conquered by foreigners, still I did 
not say that the spirit of our military classes was ever 
permanently crushed, or that the learned, priestly, mercantile 
and other elassob lost their peculiar excolloncos. Aftor 
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the Sakas, Yavanas, Pahlavas and Kushans had governed 
a large portion of the country for three or four 
centuries, a Hindu dynasty of Guptas rose to povrer and 
established itself over the whole of Northern India. The 
foreigners were driven out by Candragupta otherwise called 
Vikramaditya, the moat famous prince of the dynasty. The 
occasion was seized by the Brahmans to regain the power over 
the people which they had lost throilgh the influence of 
early Buddhism, and according to their lights, put the social 
system in order by remodelling their laws and institutions. 
The Hnnas or Hmis who held power for some time in the 
country were put down by a prince of the name Yasodharman 
who ruled over North-Western Malwa and Bajputana. In 
modern times, Hindu domination was restored by the Sikhs 
in the North, and the Marathas in the South. In very early 
times, when the Aryans spread over the different parts of 
Northern India they appear to have had an aristocratic form 
of Government in some instances at least. In the time of 
Buddha, while Magadha was governed by a prince and was 
an absolute monarchy, the Vajjis or Vrjjis, Kpatriya inhabitants 
of a neighbouring province formed a Republic. Such other 
republics are also spoken of. And the system of giving to 
the provinces in which certain Ksatriya tribes had settled, 
the name of the tribe itself must have originated from the 
fact of their being joint owners of the provinces, i. e., having 
a Republican form of government. Thus the country in which 
Pancalas lived was called Paucala, and that in which Kuravas 
lived Kuravas. In Western countries these aristocratic 
republics became democracies and existed as such for a long 
time and political ideas and institutions were highly developed. 
In India they soon became absolute monarchies and ever 
remained as snch and the political growth of the country was 
arrested. To this result ecclesiastical absolutism that was 
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established at the same time also contributed since it checked 
freedom of thought and action. 

You will thus see that I do not and cannot deny us the 
capacity for assimilating the national sentiment and working 
for the promotion of national interests. But the progress 
we have made during the last sixty years since we became 
subject to the new influences, and in Bengal during the last 
150 years, has not been considerable, as I have shown in the 
Sholapur address. One cannot help coming to this conclusion 
when one carefully observes what is going on about one. If 
for declaring this openly, one is to be called a pessimist, 
verily truth itself is pessimistic and I believe it will do us 
good if rough pessimistic truth were dinned into one’s ears 
instead of smooth optimistic falsehood. The former will 
rouse us to action, the latter will send us to sleep again, though 
there is no question the new causes that come into operation 
have awakened us. Consider for a moment how the Japanese 
have completely transformed themselves within the short 
space of 35 years. A Japanese scholar whom I met in Poona 
a few days ago told me that before the transformation took 
place, i.e., 35 years ago, there was no connubium or inter¬ 
marriages between the military and mercantile classes but now 
this distinction has been obliterated. The Japanese are a 
unique people, and I do not think it is possible for us to make 
progress at their rate ; but still during the twice and five 
times as many years that we have been under the same influences 
as they—not the same I should say, but under far stronger 
and better influences, since we have been positively receiving 
education at the hands of a European nation, we might be 
expected to drop the connubial distinction between at least 
the minor sub-divisions of the same caste. But we have not 
done it. Now, gentlemen, believe me when I say that I do not 
feel offended in the least when a pessimistic tone is discovered 
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in my remarks, but what I want to drive out by referring 
to this matter is that our people have somehow become fond 
of praise. They even allow themselves to be misled by 
certain foreigners who indulge them lavishly with it. For 
progress what is wanted is discontent with the present 
condition—and praise bestowed upon us and believed in by 
ns is calculated to make us self-satisfied, and unwilling to 
make an effort to rise. It is to warn my hearers of this 
weakness that I have alluded to the matter. 

In conclusion, allow me to remind you that the great 
discovery of the nineteenth-century—the law of evolution—is 
receiving confirmation from every side. The law implies 
that there has been throughout the universe a progress in 
the material as well as the spiritual world from the simple to 
the complex, from the dead to the living, from good to better, 
from the irrational to the rational. This is the law of God, and 
if instead of obstinately changing to what is bad and irrational, 
wo move forwards to what is good and rational, we shall be 
obeying the law of the Universe and co-operating with God. 
It, however, we continue to go down from what is bad to 
what is worse, from good to bad and from the rational to 
irrational, as we have been doing for so many centuries, we 
shall have to seek another universe to live in. 


(iS [ 1:. G. Uhaiidarkar's Works, Vol. 11 ] 



A NOTE ON THE AGE OF MARRIAGE AND ITS 
CONSUMMATION ACCORDING TO HINDU 
RELIGIOUS LAW 

ThiB essay with its Appendices was originally published by 
Sir R. G. Bhandarkar himself in a pamphlet form in the year 
1891, in connection with the controversy on the Age of Consent 
Bill, then before the Indian Legislative Council. [N. B. U.] 

I 

The question is whether intercourse immediately after 
maturity' is necessary according to the Hindu religious law. 

(i) Manu says;— 



ST II 

Chap. IX. Verse 89. 

“ The maiden may even remain till death in the [father’s] 
house after maturity ; but he should never give her to one who 
has no merits.” 

. On this the oldest commentator, Medhatithi observes : “ A 

maiden is not to he given [in marriage] before puberty, and she 
is not to be given even after puberty, as long as a meritorious 
bridegroom is not to be had ” ; srrq^: jt i sRg- 

(ii) Again :— 

Manu IX. 90. 


1 The expressions maturity, puberty, and grown up are in this note used to 
denote that stage in the growth of a girl in which a certain physical phenomenon 
has begun to appear. 
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After matarity she should wait for three years ; and after 
that marry a suitable husband herself.” 

(iii) Baudhayana also says the same thing :— 

^ g 

IV. 1. 14. 

“ For three years after puberty she should wait for her 
father’s order ; and then in the fourth year marry a suitable 
husband herself.” 

(iv) Vasistha’s Sutras, XVII. 67 and 68 are to the same effect. 

(v) Gobhilaputra in the Grhyasamgraha says ;— 

Gobhillya Gp Su., Ed. Bibl. Indica, p. 839. 

" A girl is called Nagnika (naked) as long as she has not 
arrived at maturity. After maturity she is Anagnika (not 
naked). He should give that Anagnika girl ” [in marriage]. 

(vi) Hiranyakesin lays down in his Grhya Sotra that a 
young man should, after finishing his^ education, marry, with 
the consent of his parents, an Anagnika or grown up girl who 
is chaste and of the same caste with him ; (arranf- 

5isr5rTR«ftn[i). 

(another reading). 

2 16 the reading of my Manuscript, of another, dated 1706 

Baka, found by me in the City of Poona, and of the Poona Hiranyakesin 
Brahmans generally. It is also the rcailuig of throe of Dr. Kirste’s bik Manusenpte. 
The compound cannot be dissolved into and srfim (?rsrRrr 

as 111 that case ii, would be by Paiiini VI. 3. 34. 

Besides if were the correct, realing. the following adjective 
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These texts show that the principal Hindu legislators allow 
of a girl remaining unmarried till after she has arrived at a 
certain stage of growth, and three of them limit the period for 
which she may so remain to three years. She may thus have 
no connection with a man for three years after puberty. 

(vii) And Mann specifically allows a girl to remain unmarried 
till the age of twelve. For, says he 

^1515^ ftrr ' 

IX. 94. 

“ A man thirty years old should marry a girl pleasing to him, 
of the age of twelve years.” 

Taken in connecion with the texts already (juoted, this means 
that he should marry her even if she has already become mature, 
i. e., she can remain without connection till the age of twelve. 

II 

But these texts do not show that the legislators allow of a 
grown up girl remaining without connection with a man after 
marriage. The following bear on that point. 

Asvalayana GfhyasUtra, I. 8.10—11. 

‘ chaste ’ ' who has had no intercourse ’ ‘ would be useless , fora or one 

who has not arrived at the particular physical stage is necessarily chaste. The 
commentator MStrdatta, in Dr. Kirste’s Edition at least, takes •ifiRST 

as the reading, which is also the reading o{ thiee of Dr. Eirste's Manuscripts, 
but curiously enough he explains the word as “ who is about to 

arrive at the physical stage, ” and “ who is fit to be denuded,” 

and fit to have intercourse.” Evidently he had a conception of the 

sense that the context requu’es, but had a bad reading before him. There can 
be no reasonable doubt that is the corect reading. 
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[After the bride has been taken to the house of the bride¬ 
groom] , the two should not eat corn of certain SRpcies, nor 
taste salt, should be chaste, i. e., have no intercourse, adorn 
themselves and sleep on the floor for three nights, or twelve 
nights, or for a year, since thus the wife comes to have the 
Gotra of her husband (leaving that of her father). 

(li) ^ i 

Paraskara, Gyhya SQtra I. 8.1. 

“ For one year [after the day of marriage] they should not 
have conjugal intercourse, or for twelve nights, or six; or at 
least three. 

(iii) Sahkhayana, Apastamba, Hiranyakesin. KbSdira, and 
Gobhila impose Brahmacarya or abstinence only for three nights, 
after the day of marriage in some cases or after the bride is 
taken home in others. 

Now the very fact of the imposition of abstinence from inter¬ 
course by all these authors of Ophyasatras, shows the existence 
of a possibility of the intercourse. And since it cannot be 
contended that there is such a possibility when the married 
girl is in a condition in which the physical occurrence has not 
yet taken place, it must be concluded that the marriage 
ritual prescribed by these authors presupposes the girl to be in 
a condition of puberty. And the rule expressly laid down by 
Gobhilaputra and Hirapyakesin, and the observation of Medhati- 
thi quoted above confirm this view. And even a living Bengal 
Panglit, Candrakanta TarkalamkSra, in his comment on the 
passage in Gobhila which imposes abstinence observes ;— 

f%5T5:^ ^7 

Ed. in Bibl. Ind. p. .327. 

i. e., “Under a system implied by such texts as ‘A man thirty 
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years old should marry a girl twelve years old that is pleasing 
to him,’ intercourse is not impossible." 

The authors of the Sutras proceed next to prescribe inter - 
course after the completion of the period of abstinence together 
with the ritual to be observed at the time. Apastamba 
(III. 8. 10) rules that it should take place in the latter part of 
the fourth night; and prescribes the repetition of certain other 
Mantras (III. 8. 10) on the occasion of another intercourse 
immediately after a monthly course,^ which portion of the 
ceremony corresponds to the Garbhadhana or conception cere¬ 
mony of the present day. Hirapyakesin’s directions are 
precisely the same.' Sahkhayana (I. 19. 1) allows of it im¬ 
mediately after a monthly course only ( ) with the 

Garbhadhana ceremonies ; and Khadira (p. 385, S. B. E., Vol. 
XXIX, p. 385, '^(i4>l5l), and Paraskara (I. 11. 7 do 

the same. Gobhila notices the first rule which we find in 
Apastamba and Hirapyakesin by saying “ according to some 
there should be intercourse after the first three nights" 
(3;«i ); and then lays down his own rule that 

"the time for intercourse is immediately after a monthly 
course” ( I p. 346, Ed. 

Bibl. Ind). 

I 

It will thus be seen that the authors of the Gj’hyasutras, whose 
rules presuppose marriage after puberty, prescribe abstinence 
for the first three nights after marriage or after the bride is 
taken away to the bridegroom’s house; some provide for inter¬ 
course on the fourth night, but the majority on the occasion 
of a monthly course. Whether the monthly course meant is 
the one immediately after marriage is doubtful ; but there is a 

1 The time meant when intercourse is prescribed by the use of the expression 
or ^9^1^ which I have translated by “ on the occasion of or immediately 
after a monthly course” is from the fourth, or according to some, the fifth night 
after the beginning of the monthly course to the sixteenth inclusive. 
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strong reason, as will be shown hereafter, to believe that they 
meant any monthly course generally, even long after marriage. 
In any case, there is no ground for saying that they prescribe 
intercourse at the first monthly course after marriage. But 
Asvalayana and Paraskara extend the period of abstinence 
expressly to one year as the most righteous course, wherefore 
it follows that the postponement of the consummation of a 
marriage that has already taken place, for one year at least after 
puberty is not opposed to the Hindu religious law. 

Ill 

But marriages after puberty have now become unknown 
among the higher castes, and are considered to be opposed to 
the Dharmasastra. A girl is married before she lias grown up ; 
and it is contended that the religious books render it obligatory 
to consummate the marriage immediately after puberty or th'e 
first monthly course, though in practice it is not done in many 
cases in various parts of the country. It is therefore necessary 
to examine the texts relied upon. They are of this nature:— 

Vasigtha. 

“A father should give his girl in marriage while in the 
immature condition, being afraid of her attaining puberty; 
for if she remains with him in a condition of puberty, the 
father incurs sin.” 

But this is felt to be too tame. Hence another text is quoted 
from Yama by recent writers on the domestic ceremonies, 
which is as follows :— 

3[T^ I 
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“ The father of the girl who remains in the house unmarried 
incurs the sin of murdering a Brahman. The girl should choose 
for herself. Therefore he should get his girl married before 
she arrives at maturity.” 

But this must have been regarded as extravagant even by 
those who believe in infant marriages only as legal; for they 
prescribe no heavier penance for the offending father than 
feeding a few Brahmans, and giving them presents ; or simply 
giving one cow. If the father is rich, however, he has to give 
away as many cows as the courses passed by the girl without 
marriage.—See Samskarakaustubha on the marriage ceremony—. 

But the peculiarity of our religious law is that a text is always 
found to justify any new custom that obtains currency ; and 
often times it happens that the texts quoted by the writers of 
Digests are not found in the extant copies of the works from 
which they profess to quote them. In those cases where a text 
is not available, our theologians twist the senses of those which 
exist in a manner to serve the purpose. But of course this 
argument cannot be used at present. Still in the face of the 
texts quoted by me from Manu, Gobhilaputra, Hirapyakesin, 
Vasistha and BaudhSyana, the texts declaratory of the obligatory 
nature of infant marriages, cannot, even according to the 
orthodox rules of interpretation, be allowed full swing. The 
author of the Nirnayasindhu attempts a reconciliation, and says 
that marriage after the age of ten is prohibited ; but in con¬ 
sideration of the texts of Manu, Baudhayana, and others, 
marriages at twelve and sixteen, even if the attainment of 
maturity becomes known, are allowable in those cases in which 
the legal giver of the girl does not exist. 

But there is no reason whatsoever why the late marriages 
should be restricted to those cases. Manu and others do not, 
in prescribing them, speak of the non-existence of the father 
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or other givers. The only fair way is to regard both as equally 
legal, according to the well known orthodox rule, that when 
contradictory precepts such as that “ he should offer oblations 
after sunrise ” and “ he should offer oblations before sunrise ” 
exist, one is at liberty to follow whichever he chooses. Thus 
then marriages after puberty are allowable and not opposed to 
the Hindu religious law. 


IV 

The texts as regards the other point are of this nature :— 

I (Brhaspati quoted by Nanda Papdita 
in the Saiiiskaranirnaya). 

“ He should perform the conception ceremony immediately 
after a monthly course.” 

(Gautama as quoted by 

Candracnda and Kamalakara). 

“ He should have intercourse immediately after a monthly 
course, or on any day except those which are prohibited.” 

Texts such as these provide only for the ceremony being 
performed and intercourse being had immediately after a 
course; but do not require that the thing should take place 
after the first course. And no text has been brought forward 
by the authors of the seven or eight Nibandhas or Digests 
I have consulted, which expressly enjoins the ooncfeption 
ceremony or intercourse on the occasion of the first course. 

But there are others of the nature of the following:— 

Para&ra. 


1 5^^*^ (another reading). 

69 [ B, O'. Bhandatkar'a Works, Vol, Uj 
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“ He -who, though living in the same place with his wife, does 
not cohabit with her on the occasion of a monthly course incurs 
the deadly sin of killing an embryo; there is no doubt about 
this.” 

This text is quoted as from ParSibra by Nanda Pan(Jita, 
Kamalakara, Anantadeva, and Candracfida. Nanda Pandita 
observes—with reference to a text of Manu (III. 45) which 
inculcates that “ a man shall always cohabit with his wife on 
the occasion of her courses, being devoted to her, and go to her 
with the vow of generating a son, except on certain holy days,” 
—that this precept is mandatory and he must go ; for it is laid 
down that he commits a sin if he does not; and in proof of this 
ho quotes the above text, from Parafcvi-a. The obligation to have 
intercourse on the occasion of courses rests upon precepts like 
this which threaten a man with sinfulness; and since tho 
statement is general, it admits apparently of being made 
applicable to all courses, even the first; and the view that the 
consummation of marriage must be effected at the first course, 
can, if at ail, be based only on these precepts. At any rate no 
other text bearing on the point has been brought forward by 
the authors 1 have consulted; and it is not likely that the 
Bengal author, Kaghuuaiidaiia, jvhosc Samskaratattva is not 
available here, should have said anything different from what 
Nanda Pap^ita and the rest have said. 

» 

Now though this precept of Parasara and others like it 
render intercourse compulsory on the occasion of monthly courses, 
still it can come into operation only when the door is opened 
for it; and that door can be opened only by the Garbhadhana or 
conception ceremony, which is indispensable. For a text, 
quoted from a Smyti attributed to Asvalftyana by Nanda Pa^^ita 
and Kamalakara, says :— 


IT 1 
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“ If the Garbhadhana ceremony is not done, he (a son) who 
is born of her becomes unclean or sinful.” 

But we are not told by the authors of the Digests that it 
should be performed on the occasion of the first course, as the 
texts adduced only require its being performed immediately 
after a course. And we have seen that the authors of the 
Gj-hyasQtras, SahkhSyana, Khadira, Paraskara, and Gobhila 
leave the matter equally indefinite. The Pariasta or appendix of 
Asvalayana Gj-hya, which takes up points omitted in the Sfltra 
itself and is manifestly later than the latter, gives however a 
more definite indication of what is meant. The Garbhadhana 
ceremony according to Narayanabhatla, the .author of a ritual 
for the Bgvedins, consists of two parts; (1) the kindling and 
consecration of the lire and throwing oblations into it of cooked 
rice and ghee in honour of certain deities; and (2) the rites pre¬ 
paratory to the actual intei-course, which are directed to bo 
performed at night, when both the husband and wife well 
dressed have seated themselves on a bedstead. These, however, 
since priests are wanted to repeat the sacred formulas, are gone 
through, as a matter of fact, during day time along with the first 
part of the ceremony, the physical portion intended to be con¬ 
secrated by those rites, being made to stand over till the night. 
Now with reference to the time, when these two parts, which 
in the Pari8i.sta are mentioned one after the other, and called 
Prajapatya and Garbhalabhana respectively, should be per¬ 
formed, the author of the work lays down the following 
rules 

a I 3R#r &c. 

“ Now for the Prajapatya ceremony of a woman after a course. 
On the occasion of the first course, on an auspicious day he 
should &c.” 
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“ Now for the Garbhalabhana. On the occasion of a course, 
on an auspicious night” &c. &c. 

Here, evidently, the author of the Parisigta looks upon these 
ceremonies as distinct from each other, and directs that the 
first, consisting of the consecration of the fire and the oblations, 
should be performed on the occasion of the first course; but 
the second, which must be followed by intercourse, on the 
occasion of a course. The omission here of the word SWJf or 
“ first ” is evidently intentional, and shows that the ceremony 
introductory to intercourse need not be performed on the 
occasion of the first course, but may be delayed to any 
subsequent* one. The general statements of the authors of the 
Sotras and the indefinite texts quoted above should, in the light 
of this, be understood to mean the same thing. 

Now, if the ceremony introductory to intercourse and intend¬ 
ed to consecrate it may thus be delayed, surely the operation of 
ParS^ra’s command to cohabit with one’s wife on the occasion 
of a course on pain of the deadly sin of killing an embryo, 
must be delayed also ; and the text cannot be considered as 
over-riding the Sutras or Parisigtas and rendering the liberty 
allowed by these entirely nugatory. But supposing it is render¬ 
ed nugatory and the rule of Para^ra is in undisputed possession 
of the field, its province must be determined, according to the 
usual orthodox principle, as what remains after assigning to 
whatever exceptions it may have, their own proper place. And 
the rule has many exceptions. 


(1) One of them is contained in the text itself. According to 
Nanda Pandita, because the word i. e,, “ living in the 


1 The omission of the word WH in the case of if leaving 

only, is construed by some as signifying that the ceremony should be repeated on 
the ouuaeion oi each course. But In such a case we should expect 
as we have ( p. 301, FaI. BiU. Ind ), nrftr p. SOG Ac. 
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sauae place ” is used, a husband does not render himself sinful, 
if he does not have intercourse in consequence of his being at 
a distance from her ( I). 

Again Vyftsa says :— 

( 2 ) 35nf^ W I 

?Rg^ g strIN ii 

“ If a man is suffering from a disease, or is imprisoned, or 
away in a foreign country, he is free from the sin of killing 
an embryo, [if he has no intercourse] on the occasion of 
a course of women, and also when he abstains on certain 
junctures.” 

(3) The following verse from VySsa is quoted by KamalSkara, 
Anantadeva, and CandraoUda. 

“ He should avoid intercourse with his wife when she is old, 
barren, or ill-behaved, or when her children die, or when she 
has not yet arrived at the peculiar stage of life, or when she 
gives birth to daughters only or has many sons.” 

(4) According to Anantadeva and also Nanda Pandita, the 
Vcdic basis of Parasara’s precept is the statement that a man is 
born with three sorts of li.ahilities. He owes to the gods a 
sacrifice, to the manes, offspring, and to the Kgis, the chaste life 
of a student. His liability to the manes ho discharges when ho 
begets a son ; so that ParaKira’s precept is binding on him only 
till the birth of his eldest son. His other sons are the results 
of his own appetencies, and there is no religious obligation as 
to their being begotten. Nanda Pandita quotes Manu IX. 
106,7 in Support of this. 

The province of the rule is thus limited in these various 
respects according to the writers of the Digests 1 have consulted. 
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But the following also must be regarded as other exceptions :— 
(5) The precept of AsvalSyana and PSraskara in their Grhya 
Sutras that the married couple should observe abstinence for 
one year as explained above. This, however, is given by 
Vijnanesvara in the MitakgarS under I. 81, as a reason for 
interpreting the texts enjoining intercourse as permissive ; 
(see below). 


(6) The following text from Baudhayana : 





“ He who does not cohabit with his wife for three years 
after she attains puberty incurs sin e<(ual to that of the killing 
of an embryo. There is no doubt about this.” 


Parasara denounces one who does not resort to his wife after 
she attains puberty generally ; Baudhayana denounces one who 
does not do so for three years; i. e., according to him, he who 
observes abstinence for less than three years incurs no sin. If 
Parafcira’s rule is allowed full scope, Bandhayana’s will have to 
be set aside ; while if the latter is followed, the former is not 
set aside but obtains the scope left uncovered by the latter. In 
this way of construing thorn both are allowed scope ; and this 
is the usual way of settling such poipts in the Hindu Bastras. 


Thus the Hindu religious law allows the consummation of 
marriage? being deferred for three years after a girl attains 
puberty. 


This is the conclusion one can fairly conic to, in my opinion, 
taking the precepts of Bj'haspati, Gautama, Manu, and ParSsara 
quoted or translated at the beginning of this section, as 
mandatory or binding. But this nature is denied to them by 
yridhara, the commentator on the Bhagavata. In his comment 
on XI. 5. II, he says in substance that there can be no 
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command in a sacred book about a thing ■which one does from his 
own natural desire. It would be absurd to think that a sacred 
precept was wanted to tell a man to drink water when he was 
thirsty. When, therefore, notwithstanding this, there are 
precepts such as that “a man should eat the flesh of five species 
of five-olawed animals” ('W ), what is meant 

is that the flesh of no other species of five-clawed animals is to 
be eaten but of these five. And even then the eating of 
the flesh of the five is not enjoined as necessary; for it depends 
upon one’s own desire. So the sense of the precept is : “ If 
one wishes to eat the flesh of five-clawed animals at all, he 
should cat that of these five and not of others ; i. e., a man is 
allowed to cat the flesh of the five but not compelled.” Pre¬ 
cisely similar is the case with the i>recept “ one should have 
intercourse' with his wife on the occasion of a monthly course.” 
This is a thing which no sacred books are wanted to direct a 
man to do; for his passions lead him to it. What is meant 
then by the precept is that one should not satisfy his passion 
at any other time or elsewhere but on that occasion and with 
his wife only. The act is not enjoined as necessary, but only 
the occasion and the subject are defined ; for the act depends 
upon the desire. So then the precept comes to this that if one 
desires to have intercourse, he should have it with his wife 
only and on a particular occasion only; but he is not compelled 
to have it on that occasion. The precept therefore is simply 
permissive. If it is permissive and a man may have intercourse 
or not as he likes, why is it that ParSsara accuses one, who 
abstains, of the “ deadly sin of killing an embryo ?” What 
Parafera means is that that man only is guilty of sin who 
desiring to have intercourse abstains from it, simply because 
he does not like his wife or hates her.' 


1srmt«rr3,i 
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This is Sridhara’s view, ‘and KSsmatha Upadhyaya, the 
author of the Dharmasindhu, agrees with it. Vijiianesvara in the 
Mitakgara gives the same under I. 81, but remarks that “Bharuci, 
VisvarQpa and others do not approve of it ” and proceeds to 
give their reasons. He does not say decidedly what his own 
opinion is ; which shows at any rate that he sees the force of 
the view which makes the precept permissive only. He must 
therefore be considered as allowing his followers to choose 
either of the two views. 

Thus the .points I have endeavoured to make out in this 
Section are these ;— 

1. That the texts prescribing the Garbhadhana ceremony and 
intercourse do not provide that they should come off on the 
occasion of the first monthly course, but leave the matter 
indefinite. 

2. That if those indefinite texts are understood in connection 

statement in the Asvalayana G^hyaparisi^ta, they must 
be regarded as leaving it to the option of the person concerned 
when to perform the ceremony. 

3. That since Parakra’s text and others of that nature can¬ 
not override the Parisi^ta, they must be regarded as coming 
into force after the Garbhadhana ceremony whenever it may be 
performed. 

4. That there are many exceptions to Parakra’s precept, 
one of these being that contained in a text of Baudhayana, in 
virtue of which a man may abstain from intercourse for less 
than three years. 

I.. ^ 

II if l I 

II 
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5. That the authors of some of the GrhyasQtras enjoin 
abstinence for one year after puberty. 

G. That the precepts enjoining intercourse are permissive 
only according to the views of authors of great repute. 


V. 


It will be seen that Manu in his text III. 45 as interpreted 
by Nanda Pandita, and in IX. 106-7, as also Yajilyavalkya in 
I, 80, mean to enjoin on a man the duty of begetting a son. 
Nanda Pandita and Anantadeva taking their stand on a Vedic 
text interpret the precept of Pari&ira as having force only until 
a man has got a sou. Other texts inculcate abstinence when the 
wife has become old or has not arrived at the peculiar stage of 
growth. From all this and much more that one may find in 
the religious books, it is evident that in prescribing intercourse, 
the law-givers have no other object in view than to provide for 
the birth of a son. And even the junctures at which one 
should have intercourse in order that a good son may be 
born are carefully mentioned. The son plays an important 
part in the religious and domestic life of a Hindu. The 
law-givers must, therefore, be supposed to have harmonized 
their precepts with the teachings of the great Hindu medical 
authorities. Susruta tolls us that a man reaches the full 
development of his physical capacities at the age of 
twenty-five, and a woman at the age of sixteen,' though 
the courses of the latter begin according to him at twelve.* 


n 35.8. 




II14. 2. 
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And later on in describing the treatment necessary, if a 
girl suffers from a peculiar disease previous to the 
establishment of intercourse, he uses the word which 

the commentator Dalvana interprets as a girl who has reached 
the age of sixteen.' Similarly Vagbhata says in the A§tahga- 
saihgraha, that “ a man twenty-five years old should act with 
the view of begetting a son when she [his wife] is sixteen 
years old. For it is then, that being themselves vigorous, 
they generate a vigorous child: while a fcetus placed by one 
who is less than twenty-five years old in a girl who is less than 
sixteen, either dies in the womb or becomes a short-lived, 
weak, unhealthy, insignificant child, or a deformed child. 
According to Vagbhata also, the peculiar physical condition is 
reached at twelve. Hence Mann enjoins marriage at twelve 
j. e., about the time of or immediately after puberty, and he 
and others allow of a girl remaining unmarried for three years 
after puberty, i. e., till she arrives at the age of sixteen. In a 
text quoted from the MahabhSrata in the Nirpayasindhu “a 
man thirty years old is directed to marry a girl sixteen years 
old.”’ And hence also does BaudhSyana allow abstinence from 
intercourse with a wife for three years after maturity i. e., till 
becoming sixteen years old, when she is able to bear a healthy 
and strong child. Those are indications that the sacred writers 


1 I 

2 rreiT \ 

18 the reading in the two oopies of the Nirnayaaindhu that 



I have consulted. But a woman sixteen years old cannot be a NagnikS 
.according to the ordinary state of things; wherefore 
must be the correct reading. 
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had their eye on the teachings of Hindu medical science. If 
BO, all the other indefinite texts must be interpreted so as to 
harmonize with these teachings. 

The following passage in Susruta has the same sense as that 
quoted from Vagbhata :— 

SffRPS ^ II 

rT^m^f?rararnrT »nihrR sr ii 

X. 13. 

“ When a man before he has reached the age of twonty-five, 
places an embryo in a girl loss than sixteen years old, it dies 
while in the womb. Or if a child is born at all, it will not 
live long ; and if it lives, it will be weak. Therefore one 
should not cause a man to place an embryo in an undeveloped 
girl. ” 

When a writer such as Susruta who is considered inspired, 
says this so distinctly, it is treating the Kgis most irreverently 
to assert that they command “ the placing of an embryo ” in a 
girl eleven or twelve years old. It will be tantamount to 
accusing them of ignorance. 

But apart from this consideration, if the sole object of the 
legislators is to provide for the birth of a son possessed of 
capacity, in order to carry out their instructions in the spirit 
in which they are conveyed, we must see at what age a girl is 
able to bear a healthy child. And the old Hindu medical 
authors tell us that it is sixteen. Modern science also teaches 
that if a girl is violated before she reaches full development, 
she often becomes incapable of bearing a child ; and when she 
does give birth to ono, it is weak and unhealthy. This full 
development is not reached before the age of twenty. But it 
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is certain that before the age of fourteen a girl is not in a 
condition to give birth to a healthy child. These are not naatters 
of speculation but of practical experience. By performing the 
Garbhadhana ceremony, therefore, when a girl is ten, eleven, 
or thirteen years of age, the Hindus most irreverently defeat 
the object of the Itgis under the pretence of following their 
commands. The endeavour, therefore, to compel them to keep 
a girl untouched before the age of twelve should be welcomed 
by them as being conceived quite in the spirit of the old Rsis. 
If it succeeds, it will make them more faithful followers of 
those sages, and more essentially religions Hindus, than in 
these corrupt times they are. 


Thus the general results we arrive at as regards consumma¬ 
tion of marriage are these :— 

1. That no text has been brought forward by Vijhanesvara, 
Kamalakara, Nanda Pan^ita, Anantadeva, Mahesabhatta, Candra- 
cu(ja, and Kilsinatha Upadhyaya enjoining the GarbhadhSna or 
consummation ceremony on the occasion of the first or any 
specific course, and that the Asvalayana Grhyaparisigfa allows 
the liberty of performing it at any lime. 

2. That the texts which by some are construed as containing 
mandatory precepts as to intercourse on the occasion of a 
course have been interpreted by others as involving permissive 
precepts only. 

1 ). That even if the precepts are regarded as mandatory, 
their operation must be delayed for one year after puberty in 
accordance with some Grhyasotras, and for three years in 
accordjince with a text of Baudhayana. 

4. That this delay is (piile what one might expect in view 
of the lae.ts that marriage can according to the Dharmasastra be 
deferred for three years after puberty, and that the rituals con- 
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tained in the Grhyasotras, especially that of Apastamba 
and Hiranyakesin presuppose a girl’s having arrived at maturity. 

5. That this conclusion as regards delay in the consum¬ 
mation of marriage is confirmed by the circumstance that the 
sacred writers seem to have their eye on the doctrine of Hindu 
medical science that a girl is not in a condition to give birth to 
a healthy child before the age of sixteen. 

6. That the consummation of marriage only when the girl 
h.as fully developed is quite in keeping with the spirit of the 
R?i legislators, as the begetting of a son able to do credit to the 
father is their sole object, and its early consummation is entirely 
opposed to their spirit as the result of it is barrenness or weak 
and sickly children. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE 


I have also found in Sir Raja Radhakantadeva’s §abda- 
kalpadruma an extract from Raghunandana’s Samskartattva on 
the Garbhadhana ceremony. Raghunandana quotes Gobhila’s 
Sfltra given by me above at p. 542 (*1^ &c.) and 

observes:— 


SRTr3R*I^T»^! \ 


“ Rtu is the time fitted for generating offspring. That is the 
condition, and he should go [ to his wife ] when that condition 
exists. If he does not, he incurs sin ; therefore this is a manda¬ 
tory precept. For it is said in a Smj’ti: ‘That dull fellow who 
does not go to his wife on the occasion of a monthly course, 

though she is at hand, incurs [ the sin of ] killing an embryo 

/ 

at each monthly course’.” 


It will be S(‘on that he does not tell us in express terms to 
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perform the ceremony on the first occasion, but says the same 
thing as Nanda Pangiita and the rest; so that I need not repeat 
in detail what I have said in connection with that point. If it 
is a mandatory precept, its operation must be delayed for the 
three years allowed by Baudhayana, or the one year allowed by 
some of the authors of the Grhyasotras. But it is not mandatory 
but permissive according to other authors. 

In this extract, Raghunandana refutes the view of Bhava- 
devabhatta on a certain point; while Raghunandana’s view on 
that point is again refuted by CandrakSnta Tarkalaihkara ( see 
p. 541), the editor of the Qobhilasutra (p. 347). Thus, as 
already pointed out by Mr. Justice Telang, Raghunandana is 
not regarded as infallible in Bengal, nor, it may be added, any 
other author of a Digest. 
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APPENDIX A 

( ON MR. TARKAOtoiMANI’S PAMPHLET ) 

My attention has been called to a pamphlet published by Mr. 
Sasadhara Tarkacadamani, a Bengali gentleman, on the rites of 
Garbhadhana. Mr. Tarkacadamani devotes a large portion of it 
to the explanation of the ceremony with which I am not 
concerned. 

Though I have on the strength of the little penance prescribed 
for the omission of the Garbhadhana considered the ceremony 
as necessary, still Mr. Tarkacudamani makes such an awful 
thing of it, that it is desirable to go into the matter further. 
“ In all religious books ” says he, “ whether they be Vedas, 
Smrtis, Pura^as, rituals or commentaries, this ceremony has 

been emphatically insisted on.We may therefore safely 

conclude that Garbhadhana has ever been an essential part of 
our religion ; ” pp. 11, 12. 

But Asvalayana does not prescribe it in his GrhyasQtra which 
is intended for the followers of the ^gveda, and therefore 
Narayana the author of the commentary says:— 

“ Some are of opinion that Garbhadhana should not be per¬ 
formed, since it is not prescribed by the Aoarya (teacher). 
Others hold that it should be performed in the manner shown 
by Saunaka. ” 

Thus then not only is it not “ emphatically insisted on ” 
but not even prescribed ; and this “essential part of our 
religion ” may not be performed at all. 
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Again, he says, “ Nay, there are so many observances to be 
gone through that they would take up the whole day and a few 
hours of the night in the bargain. GarbhadhSna is thus not an 
ordinary or common ceremony, ” p. 14. 

No, the ceremony does not take more than about two, some¬ 
times three hours ; while at night, it is all an affair of women 
and religious formalities are not gone through. GarbhSdhana 
is a most ordinary ceremony, at least in this part of the country. 
A good many orthodox people even do not perform it; and I 
learn it is not gone through in Gujarat. 

But Mr. Tarkacodamani reaches the climax in tne 
following:—“ The harms arising from the sins and crimes, such 
as child-murder, in the opinion of the Hindus are less serious 
than those of not performing Garbhadhana at the proper 
time, ” p. 21. 

I must protest against this wholesale vilification of the 
Hindu race. At any rate whatever it may be in Bengal, 
the Hindus on this side of the country do not consider the 
harm arising from crimes such as child-murder to be less 
serious than that arising from the omission of GarbhadhSna. 
Neither is the reason given by Mr. Tarkacndamapi at all true. 
He says “ sins and crimes like child-murder can be atoned by 
penances, but to neglect performing a Saihskilra makes our life 
unholy for both this life and the next and no penances can save 
us. ” But a penance, ridiculously light, can save us. For the 
penance for the omission of Garbhadhana is:— 

“ If the Garbhadhana ceremony is not performed, he who is 
born [ of the woman ] is polluted; the husband should, if he 
has not done it, give a cow to a Brahman and perform 
Puihsavana (the next sacrament)”. 
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This is a text quoted as from Asvalayana by Nanda Paij^ita 
and Kamal&kara ; and we see from it that the penance for the 
omission of Garbhftdhana is the giving to a Brahman of one cow 
the price of which is about a Rupee and a half; while the 
penance for child-murder is a life of the most abject and 
’humiliating self-mortification for twelve years (see Yajnyavalkya, 
III. 251). And still this Hindu gentleman does not scruple to 
say that his countrymen consider the harms arising from 
child-murder to be leas serious than those arising from the 
omission of GarbhadhSna ! 

Passing over other such things that I find in the pamphlet, 
I will notice the texts that Mr. TarkacQd^'niaiji brings forward 
to show that the GarbhSdhana must be performed on the occasion 
of the first course and cannot be delayed. He quotes what he 
calls Mantras in connection with this ceremony, one of which 
only I will give here. 

WIT II 

“ 0 lamp of the heavens, a bow to thee ; 0 thou, who givest 
warmth to the Universe, a bow to thee ; do accept, O sun, this 
offering ( of water, flowers &c.,) on the occasion of the feast in 
celebration of the new event or flowers. ” 

There are three more verses just of this stamp ; and these are 
quoted from Bhavadeva a writer on the domestic ceremonies of 
the Samavedins of Bengal. Now in the first place, Mr. 
Cudamapi tells us (p. 5 ) that “ all the Mantras in this con¬ 
nection are taken from Rgveda. ” Are these five verses taken 
from the Rgveda ? Do they occur there ? They certainly do 
not in the Rgveda known to the world. Does not their 
language show that they belong quite to a profane age ? At the 
most you may call them Pauranika Mantras or Mantras taken 
from the PurSi^as. And they are not used in connection with 
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the Garbhadhana ceremony on this side of the country, and are 
not given by Narayaijiabhatta, Anantadeva, Mahe^bhatta, or 
Candracatja. And such a thing must be expected with reference 
to the so called Pauranika Mantras ; for any one can compose 
them and put them in. They do not occur even in the Mantra 
Brahmana of the Samaveda, containing, as it does, all the 
Mantras used by the Sfimavedins. For these reasons though 
they are given by Bhavadeva, they possess no authoritativeness 
whatever. 

Again from the sense, it appears that tlio verses refer to 
a feast to celebrate new Puspa. Now it is cjuite possible 
that the new blossom of trees in spring is meant to be alluded 
to ; for there is nothing in the verses which necessitates our 
understanding them as containing an allusion to the celebration 
of the particular physical event. And even if they are so 
understood, they have nothing to do with the Garbhadhana 
ceremony which is not a ceremony for celebrating the new 
physical event, but a ceremony which consists in the “ placing 
of an embryo in a girl ” in the language of the medical writers. 

The next text adduced by Mr. Tarkaoudamani is that quoted 
by me from Gobhila. ’ In this there is no word which means 
“ first The author of the pamphlet acknowledges that; but 
contends that the sense he wants is to be inferred from the 
expression the event “ after marriage. ” But there is nothing 
in the original which has the sense of that expression. The 
mere fact that the rules about GarbhadhSna on the occasion 
of a course follow those about marriage, cannot necessitate the 
course meant being taken as the first course. For Psraskara 
speaks of the Garbhadhana similarly, but at the same time 
enjoins abstinence for one year. Here evidently the performance 
of the Garbhadhana cannot be understood as being enjoined by 


1 See above p. 642. [N. B. U.] 
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PSraskara on the occasion of the first course. And Gobhila, like 
other authors of Grhyasotras, supposes a girl to have arrived at 
maturity before marriage, as he imposes abstinence for three 
days after marriage. And this is admitted even by the recent 
Bengali commentator on Gobhila. So that, even if the text is 
understood as having reference to the first course after marriage, 
it cannot mean the very first course. It is, therefore, not appli¬ 
cable to the first course after an early marriage ; (see Section II 
of the present Note). 

The third text brought forward by the author is that quoted 
by me at p. 547 of my Note. Mr. TarkacudSmani misunderstands 
the whole matter here. What is here enjoined on the occasion 
of the first course is not Garbhadhiina or Garbhalambhana as it 
is called, but Prajapatya which I have explained above, p. 548. 
On the contrary the absence of the word inw or “ first ” when 
the Garbhadhana is described, is to be construed, as I have 
done, into a permission to perform it when one chooses. This 
text, therefore, is entirely opposed to Mr. TarkacQdamapi’s view. 

Mr. B. G. Tilak of Poona has pronounced my way 
of understanding this passage to be wrong. But his only 
reason is based on his not knowing that the practice of 
performing the second ceremony without the first is enjoined 
by the highest authorities. By taking the two as inseparable 
parts of each other, he sets aside grammar and propriety ; for 
he thus makes the words ^ ‘ ‘ a course, ” and sig’psram 
“ auspicious ” occurring at the beginning of the second passage 
entirely useless and unmeaning, and supplies the demonstrative 
before against all rules of syntax. The whole style and 
manner of the passages require the two to be understood as 
separate ceremonies, though they are sometimes performed 
together. 

In the next three quotations the author himself acknowledges 
that the word “ first ” does not occur ; but ho thinks, it is 
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implied, because the “ event ” mentioned is “ the event after 
marriage.” But there is nothing whatever about marriage here, 
and it is a mere gratuitous assumption of the writer. 

Now our author proceeds to quote from digests, Vacaspati 
does not say that the Garbhadhana must necessarily be perform¬ 
ed on the occasion of the first course, as Mr. Tarkacudainapi 
thinks ; but only that that time is better or more prosperous 
than any other. (^ I). He does 

not pronounce any sentence upon one who does not perform it 
on that occasion ; but recommends it, and must evidently be 
supposed to allow of the ceremony being delayed. 

The next passage is the one I have quoted above from Raghu- 
nandana’. There is nothing in it which can bear the interpret¬ 
ation “ at the time of the first... GarbhSdhSna is indispensably 
necessary, ” as one will see from the translation I have given 
above. There is nothing corresponding to the word “ first. ” 

Thus not a single one of the texts adduced by Mr. Coda- 
mapi contains an indication that the GarbhSdhana should be 
performed on the occasion of the first course ; but on the other 
hand, that from AsvalSyana Pariri^ta points quite in the 
opposite way. 

And no other text has been brought forward by any body 
except the one from the spurious Asvalayana Smrti. 
VijnSnesvara, Madhava, Madanapala, Kamalakara, Repukacarya, 
Raghunandana, Nanda Fandita, Nilakantha Narayapabhatta, 
and CandracQda have not adduced any such text; nor have I 
seen it in any Smrti. And those authors of Nibandhas do not 
even on their own responsibility lay down in specific terms 
that the Garbhadhana should be performed on the occasion of 
the first course, though what they state might be held to imply 
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that. But this impliod sense I have already dealt with in the 
Note. Only one author, so far as I have seen, of a manual of 
rituals intended for the Madhyamdinas says that in speoifio 
terms ; but he gives no authority. And even if such authoritative 
texts from the Smrtis were brought forward, without another 
text imposing a religious penalty if the thing were not done on 
the first occasion, they would not be binding, but would have 
to be construed as permissive only. For the authors of the 
Nibandhas attribute an obligatory nature to the precepts as to 
intercourse after courses, only in consequence of other precepts 
which attach a penalty to abstinence. The same principle 
would have to be applied in the case of the supposed texts. 
And again Baudhayana’s text allowing the consummation to be 
delayed for less than three years would have to be set against 
them all. 

The author notices the text of Parft^ra and another of the 
same sense, which I have quoted above from Raghunandana. 
These it will be remembered enjoin intercourse on the occasion 
of a course on pain of the deadly sin of killing an embryo. He 
also speaks about the mandatory nature of the precepts about 
intercourse. I have discussed these points fully in the Note ; 
and there is nothing new brought forward by Mr. TarkacQ(.l5mani 
which requires attention. I will therefore not repeat what 
I have said already. 
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APPENDIX B 

(ON THE ARGUMENTS OP MR. B. G. TILAK AND 
ANOTHER WRITER IN THE MABATBA') 

Mr. B. G. Tilak and a writer in tlie Maratha claim to have 
“ destroyed the fabric ” raised by me. But he or they have 
evidently not taken the trouble of understanding my argnment, 
and exQuse themselves a detailed examination of it by saying 
that “ the very foundation of my theory being destroyed, it is 
needless to examine my other statements,”—an excellent plea, 
indeed, for a man who wishes to destroy an opponent, but 
cannot do so. If Mr. Tilak or the writer in the Maratha will 
carefully read Section IV of my Note, a copy of which he will 
get for the mere asking at Mr. Shiralkar’s shop in Poona City, 
he will see that what I say in that section is briefly this:— 

(1) Texts directly enjoining intercourse or the performance of 
the Garbhadhana ceremony on the occasion of the first course 
have not been produced by the authors of the Nibandhas or 
Digests: but they rely on others which denounce one who has no 
intercourse on the occasion of courses generally, from which 
the inference is legitimate that the first course also must be 
availed of. But these texts can com,e into operation only after 
the Garbhadhana ceremony. 

(2) We find an indication in the Asvalayana Grhyaparisieta 
that the Garbhadhana may be performed on the occasion, 
of any course. The operation of the obligatory precepts, 
therefore, must be delayed till that time. 

(3) It must be delayed also for three years in virtue of a 
precept of Baudhayana, who attaches the same penalty that 
those precepts attach to abstinence generally, to only continuous 
abstinence for three years ; 
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and (4) It must be delayed for one year in consequence 
of a provision in the Grhyasotras of Asvalayana and Paraskara 
and even Baudhayana. 

Mr. Tilak or the Maratha attacks the first two positions only, 
and has got nothing to say against the last two ; and still he 
says he has destroyed my fabric. This can deceive only one 
who wishes to be deceived. 

As to the fifth position, viz., that the precepts are permissive, 
Mr. Tilak disposes of it in a most general way, and evidently 
does not seem to know anything about the matter, as I sliall 
show hereafter. 

Now as to Mr. Tilak’s or the Maratha'a arguments. He 
brings forward a text <\uoled as from the Asvalayana Smrti by 
Anantadeva, in which is enjoined the performance of the 
Garbhadhana on the occasion of the first course. I possess a copy 
of a Smidi attributed to A ^valsyana, in which I had found 
this text; but I rejected it on these grounds:—Nanda Pap^ita 
Narayanabhatta, and Kamalakara (|Uote a verse' from Asvalayana 
Smrti, and another ’ is cited by Kamalakara and CandracQcla. 
Again, the first of those and six more describing the actual 
Garbhadhana are (pioted from the Smj’ti by the commentator 
on Asvalayana GrhyakSrikas.’ None of these eight occurs in 
my Manuscript. And the verse enjoining the performance of the 
Garbhadhana on the occasion of the first course which occurs in 

&c. as (pioted before. 
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the Manuscript, does not occur in any of the many Nibandhas 
examined by me, except in the Samskarakaustubha; nor does 
it occur in those examined by Mr. TarkacOdamapi and 
Mr. Tilak with that exception. For if it had occurred, they 
would of course have stated the fact. The Smrti, therefore, 
in which it occurs was unknown to all except Anantadeva, 
who is but a recent author. It must, therefore, be condemned 
as spurious, and so too consequently the text cited by 
Mr. Tilak or the Maratha. And this is the only explicit 
Smrti text occurring in the whole range of the literature 
examined by TarkacQdamani, Tilak, Telang, and myself, which 
enjoins Garbhadhana on the occasion of the first course. 

Next as to the Parisi§ta. Mr. Tilak wonders how it has 
“ escaped my critical eye that Prajapatya is only one part of the 
Garbhadhana ceremony, and as one part cannot be performed 
on one day and the other on another, the whole passage must 
be interpreted to mean that the Garbhadhana ceremony must 
be performed on the first occurrence of the physical condition.” 
Well, I am compelled to say it has escaped my eye, because it 
is a “ critical eye.” Mr. Tilak thinks that our present practice 
prevails in all parts of the country, and has descended to us 
from very olden times; that there are or have been no 
variations ; that that alone is what the iSastras sanction ; and 
he twists a passage in an old work so as to harmonise it with 
that practice, in spite of grammar and propriety. He thus 
belongs to the school of those who find the steam engine and 
the electric telegraph in the Vedas. The Maratha has no 
doubt whatever that “ my first mistake is to suppose that the 
passage in the Pari§i@ta describes two different ceremonies— 
Prajapatya and Garbhadhana.” I do not suppose that at all. 
I come to it from grammar, propriety, and old usage as reported 
by several authors, as well as the practice sanctioned by the 
Sastras according even to recent writers. That our present 
practice has not escaped me, Mr. Tilak would have seen if he 
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had more carefully read my Note, wherein I state that the 
Garbhadhana ceremony consists of two parts ; (i) the kindling 
etc.; and (2) the rites preparatory etc. And supposing they 
are parts of the same ceremony, is it necessary that they should 
be performed on the same day ? Is the whole marriage ceremony 
performed in a single day ? Is *not the last part of it to 
be performed if Asvalayana’s rule about abstinence for one 
year is followed, a year after the initial rites ? 

Now my translation of the passage’ we are concerned with 
is—(a) (First Ceremony). “Now for the PrSjapatya ceremony of 
a woman after a course. On the occasion of the first course, on 
an auspicious day, he should, etc. (b) (Second Ceremony). 
“ Now for the Garbhalambhana. On the occasion of a course, 
on an auspicious night,” etc. etc. Mr. Tilak or the Maratha 
translates (a) almost as I do, only using the word “ favourable ” 
instead of “ auspicious ; ” but in ih) he puts in the for my a, 
and says that the second ceremony is to be performed on the 
night of the day on which the first is performed. But the word 
l^tu or course is used without any <iuali£ying expression, and 
Mr. Tilak is not justified in inserting the simply because our 
present practice is to perform the two ceremonies on the same 
day. And if practice is his only guide, he ought to go a little 
further and make the word Nisi, which means “ night ” to mean 
“ day ” ; for really that ceremony also, except the physical 
portion, is, as I have said in my Note, performed during the 
day along with the other. And even Anantadeva, whom 
Mr. Tilak quotes, says that Rtu here means RtusSmanya. i.c., 
“ a course generally ” and not a specific course, showing that 
the force of grammar prevails over him. Again, if the author 
of the Paris! gta had meant that the two rites should be 
performed on the same day, he would not have used the word 

1 See p. 647 I. of the Note, w printed m accordance with the 

Ed. in Bibl. Ind.; but perhaps it ought to be 
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Iltu in speaking of the second ceremony, since it had already 
heen used in the case of the first. To take the illustration 
given by Mr,. Tilak or the Maratha himself, we say “ A train 
leaves Poona on Wednesday morning ; reaches Bombay in the 
evening ; ” and wo do not generally say *' a train leaves Poona 
on Wednesday morning a*nd reaches Bombay on Wednesday 
evening, if the day we mean is the same. And yet what we 
ordinary people in ordinary conversation do not say, Mr. Tilak 
makes the author of the Parisitjta to say, though Hindu writers 
of his school are universally known not to use a superfluous 
word. Again, he would not have used the word “ favourable ” 
or “ auspicious ” in speaking of the night. If the night meant 
is the night of that particular day on which the first ceremony 
is performed, we have no choice, but must take that night 
whether favourable or unfavourable. And if the night of the 
day that is favourable is to be considered favourable as a matter 
of course, the use of that word in the case of the night is 
superflous, as the author has already used it in speaking of the 
day. Thus Mr. Tilak has made the author to use two 
superfluous words, and has brought in the definite article ‘the’ 
notwithstanding that no grammatical rule nor propriety will 
have it. I thought all this was perfectly plain, and had no 
idea that a man like Mr. Tilak would set aside grammar 
and propriety in order to support his pet theory that the 
Garbhadhana must be performed on the occasion of the first 
course. 

Now as to the practice that has made Mr. Tilak sacrifice 
grammar and propriety. In the first place I will say that, 
according to the Parisigta these are two ceremonies, since the 
author gives two separate names to them, says that the first has 
to do with " a woman who has a course ” ( )> that is to 

say, looking to the word “first” that is used, to a woman who 
has begun to have courses; and calls the second only 
Garbhalambhana, which Narayanabhatfa takes as equivalent to 
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GarbhadhSna. And grammar and propriety require that we 
should understand them as two as I have already shown. 
Mr. Tilak knows only one kind of practice. But several are 
reported and allowed in the commentaries and Nibandhas. 
Siddhantin, as (juoted by Anantadeva, says that the “ Homa 
generally, or the kindling of the fire and offering of oblations, 
should be done according to some ; but, according to others, 
he should pour the juice of a certain plant into his wife’s 
right nostril ; and this they call Garbhalambhana.” Anantadeva 
proceeds to say that Jayanta has adopted the view that 
Garbhalambhana as prescribed in the Sutra is simply the 
pouring of the juice into the nostril without the Homa. He 
quotes other authorities also, and lays down the doctrine, to be 
followed even at the present day in spite of Mr. Tilak, that 
Homa is optional.’ The author of the Karikas also gives 
only the ceremony prescribed by Jayanta as GarbhadhSna 
without the Homa. Mo, then, the Garbhadhana is 
only that which corresponds to the second ceremony mentioned 
in the Parisisja, and the PrajSpat.va fire-oblations are another 
which is sometimes tacked on to it. But it is by no means an 
essential part of the Garbhadhana as Mr, Tilak thinks. Some 
people may do the two together, while others may neglect the 
first. Hence they are separately mentioned in the Parisi^ta. 
If they had been given as constituting one whole, it would not 
have been possilile to dispense with the first. Thus the only 
ground for Mr. Tilak’s sacrifice of grammar and propriety is 
removed. And the portion of my “fabric” against which he or 
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the Maratha directed his attack is safe and sound, and there 
are no “express texts of Gj-hyaparisigta and Smytis” (mark, the 
one spurious Smfti has become Smftis here) so far as so many 
of us have examined them, which warrant the Hindu divines 
or any body else to conclude that the Garbhadhana must be 
performed after the first course, though this may be deduced 
as an inference. 

There is another glaring instance of the manner in which Mr. 
Tilak or the Maratha sacrifices context, propriety, and all rules 
of scholarship, in order to make a text mean what he wishes it 
to mean. Thus the Maratha says that a “ host of well-known 
authorities begin the description of the Garbhadhana ceremony” 
by some such remark as that which he quotes from the 
Madanaparijata, and translates, “ We first describe the time of 
the first course as it is needed for the Garbhadhana.” Now, 
if the writer had just read the next line he would have seen 
that what Madanapala describes in this section is the nights 
after a course that are eligible and ineligible ; and the first text 
quoted is the well-known verse of Yajfiyavalkya about the 
sixteen nights, &c. Therefore, what is described is not the 
“ time of the first course, ” but the eligible and ineligible 
nights of all courses. There is nothing about the first course 
in what follows. The thing is, the Maratha has tacked the 
word Prathama which occurs in the passage to !ptukala and 
made the whole a compound, and translated it as “ the first 
course.” But he ought to have seen that the context of what 
follows will not and cannot agree with this. Therefore, even 
if he had the word in his Manuscript just as he has printed it, 
he ought to have suspected the reading and compared that 
Manuscript with another. But that will not suit the purpose ; 
and, therefore, he set the context at defiance. In my Manuscript 
the word Prathama is not compounded with Btukala, but has 
the form of Prathamam. i. e., it is an adverb ; so that the 
translation is, “ we describe first the Btuksla or nights after a 
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course, because that is of use for the 6arbh9.dhana ceremony” ; 
—wherefore first is not an adjective of “course.” The Marattia 
has got the word “ first ” twice ; while his own as well as my 
reading has it once only. Instead of Upayukta, I have 
Upayuktatvena.' If, then, this is the way in which “the host 
of well-known authorities” begin their description, it is all 
right, though, however, a good many begin by describing the 
good and evil conjunctions on the occasion of the first course 
and the pacificatory ceremonies without alluding to the 
Garbhadhana. But if Mr. Tilak means that any one of them 
begins by saying that they will describe the time of the first 
course because it is needed for Garbhadhana, it is absolutely 
incorrect and misleading. 

Mr. Tilak is perfectly at sea as regards what Mr. Telang 
calls obligatory and recommendatory precepts, and what I call 
mandatory and permissive precepts. He thinks that they are 
the translations of the words Nitya and Kamya, and appears 
never to have heard of Vidhi, Niyama and Parisarhkhya. Ho 
explains Kamya as a certain act which “ has not purely 
spiritual benefit in view, but serves the purpose of regulating 
the relation between man and man. ” Where did Mr. Tilak or 
the Maratha get this definition V If he had read an ordinary 
Sanskrit treatise on philosophy or religious law, he would 
have seen that Kamya rites are those that enable a man to 
obtain heaven and such other desired objects, such as 
.lyotisfoma and others. Now does Jyotigtoma or a Soma sacri¬ 
fice regulate the relations between man and man ? But apart 
from this, let us see if the permissive precepts have a bearing 
on the present (luestion. If it is made out that the Hindu 
.Sastra only permits a man, if he wishes, to have intercourse, 
and does not command, the legislator can prevent him 
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from having that intercourse and in doing so does not 
set himself in opposition against the Hindu Sftstra; 
■while if the Sastra commands, he does assume that 
attitude. The illustrations given by Mr. Tilak are not 
at all applicable in the present case. For though idolatory 
is optional and not necessary, the legislator ought not to 
prevent it, because it is not a crime. But the violation of a 
girl before 12 in a manner sometimes to injure her health 
permanently, or even to cause her death, is a crime, and the 
legislator must prevent it. If it were such a heavy crime as 
Suttee, it would be his duty to prevent it at once whether the 
Hindu Sastra commands it or not. This is not so heavy, nor 
does the violation produce bad results in all cases ; and, there¬ 
fore, he may desist, if by preventing ho goes»cgainst the Hindu 
religion. But if we can show that he dbes not, and the 
Hindu religion does not command the violation of a girl, 
there is no reason whatever why he should desist. 

Again, the Maratha concludes by saying that “ the reformers 
have been ill-advised to take their stand on these strained 
interpretations of Sanskrit texts.” Whom he means by “ re¬ 
formers ” I do not know ; but I may reply by saying that the 
reformers have been obliged to publish to the -world, what the 
true Hindu Sastra is on the point, by men like Sir Romesh, 
Mr, Tarkacudamapi, Mr. Tilak, and others, some of whom have 
been setting grammar, context, propriety, and all rules of 
scholarship aside, in order to make out that the Hindu 
Sastras do command the performance of the Garbhadhana on 
the occasion of the first course, and to frighten Government. 
Tarkacudamani actually goes the length of saying that “ the 
harms arising from sins and crimes, such as child-murder, in 
the opinion of the Hindus, are less serious than those of not 
performing Garbhadhana at the proper time,” and that “sins 
and crimes like child-murder can be atoned by penances ; ” 
but, “ no penance can save us, ” if we neglect to perform a 
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Samskara. While the fact is that the penance for the omission 
of Garbhadhana is giving one cow to a Brahman, i. e., about a 
Rupee and a half, while that for child-murder is an abject and 
humiliating self-mortification for twelve years. And according 
to Narayana, the commentator on the Grhyasutra of Asvalayana, 
the ceremony may safely be omitted without even being 
obliged to give a cow to a Brahman. For, says he, ” some are 
of opinion that Garbhadhana should not be performed since 
Asvalayana has not prescribed it; while others hold that it 
should be performed in the manner shown by Saunaka. ” 
(Ed., Bibl. Ind., p, 59.) 
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APPENDIX C 
( ON MR. TIIiAK’S REPLT ) 

As Mr. Tilak’s reply to my challenge has not appeared in the 
Times of India, I did not intend to say anything with regard to 
it. But the Manager of the “ Native Opinion ” had been good 
enough to send me a copy of the issue of that paper containing 
Mr. Tilak’s reply and it will hardly be courteous to him and to 
Mr. Tilak himself not to notice it. I will, however, bo as brief 
as possible, as it was brevity that I wanted when I gave the 
challenge. 

The first text from Smjt;is is that from the Asvalayana Smrti, 
which is unknown to the authors of the many Nibandhas I have 
seen, except Anantadeva, and which is not the same as the Asva- 
layana Smpti known to them. To say that the one is Laghu and 
the other Bphat does not mend matters ; for the AsvalSyana 
Smrti known to the authors of Nibandhas is not called Brhat by 
them; nor is the spurious AsvalSyana Smrti called Laghu at all 
in the two Manuscripts of it that I possess, and even by Ananta¬ 
deva who quotes it. Whenever there are two Smrtis ascribed 
to the same author and distinguished from each other by the 
words Brhat or Vrddha and Laghu, the authors of the Nibandhas 
use those epithets in referring to them. Sometimes the second 
is omitted ; but not the first. Again that which is called Brhat 
or Vrddha is a larger work than that which is called Laghu ; 
but in the present case both are .of about the same size. Besides 
one of the two Manuscripts of Auantadeva’s work existing in 
the Deccan College Collection does not contain the quotation 
from AsvalSyana at all; so that until several Manuscripts of the 
Samskarakaustubha are procured and compared, it must remain 
doubtful whether Anantadeva himself quotes the spurious 
Smrti. 

The second text adduced by Mr. Tilak is that from the true 
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ASvalSyana Smrti. But any reader who knows Sanskrit will see 
that all that the author says is that one should perform the Gar- 
bhadhSna when his wife has a conrse. There is not the word 
first, and still Mr. Tilak calls it an express text. Then he has 
recourse to an inference which I wanted him to avoid. But one 
will see that the inference too is utterly unfounded. For he 
thinks, "When the author of the Smrti prescribes the performance 
of Abhyudaya or NUndisraddha and PunyShavSeana during the 
day, that it is the PrSjapatya that he prescribes. But PrSjapatya 
is not here prescribed, but only such ceremonies as one has to 
go through when an auspicious rite such as even the dedication 
of a public work for public use is to bo performed. And the 
Garbhadhana ceremony prescribed by the author is the same as 
that laid down by Saunaka, i. e., without the Prajapatya Homa. 
Hence all Mr. Tilak’s inference, based as it is on this mistake, is 
groundless. 

The third text is an express text. But I must here quote 
what I have stated in an article published in the Subodhapatrika 
of the 8th instant:—“ And even if such authoritative texts from 
the Smptis were brought forward, without another text imposing 
a religious penalty if the thing were not done on the first 
occasion, they would not bo binding, but would have to be 
construed as permissive only.” This therefore is not a text which 
enjoins; but one which permits. (As to this see, below, the observa¬ 
tion on Gopmatha). If Para^ra’s text is to be considered as the 
penal text valid in this case, its exceptions and the case in which 
alone it holds according to Sridhara, have been given in the Note. 
Again this text is from a compilation of the views of twenty- 
four Ilsis and not from an actual Smrti. It has, therefore, the 
value of a statement occurring in a Nibandha, and not the 
value of a Smrti. And as to Nibandhas, I asked for express 
statements from the writings of ten authors who might be 
considered as laying down the law for all India. I myself in 
my article published in the Subodhapatrika stated that one 

78 [B. a. Bhandfirkar’t Works, Yol. 11] 
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Prayoga did contain an express statement, but no authority is 
given for it. 

Thus then my challenge in this part has not been met. 
For I asked for texts from Smrtis other than the AsvalSyana 
Smrti -which is unknown to the authors of the Nibandhas and 
is different from that known to them ; and no such text has 
been brought forward. Now as to Nibandhas;-— 

PrayogaparijSta is not included in my challenge. But even 
here there is no express statement but an inference based on the 
eternal PrajSpatya, wlitch M)-. Tilak still persists in coiisidering 
an essential part of th<! Garbhadhana in spite of Saunaka, 
.Tayanta, the author of the K.'lrikas, Anantadeva and others. 
This inference loo is groundless. For the Prajapatya is a 
ceremony conse(pient on the attainment of pnbei-ty and not 
a part of (rarbhadhana, and conse(piently though the fit occasion 
is the first course, still like the Santi or pacificatory ceremonies 
consequent on the first occurrence of the physical event at an 
inauspicious juncture, it is p('rformed at the same time with the 
Oarbhadhi’ina. Again, it ought not to be supposed simply from 
the fact that a certain time is prescribed in the Sutras or 
Parisistas that that same time must be meant by the authors of 
the Prayogas when they give the details of the ceremonies. 
Asvalayana’s Grhyasatra, for instance, prescribes the third 
month of pregnancy for the Pumsavana ceremony; but NUrS- 
yanabhatta gives other times also. 

The next statement is from NarSyanabhatta. Mr. Tilak, in 
the first quotation, connects with *T*n^T5TFT (see ex¬ 

tract in the Kcsari of 17th February), simply because he wants 
to do so in order to make this out as a statement in his favour. 
But it is utterly ungrammatical to skip over the intermediate 
words WSlf) The connection is 

I i. 0 ., if the month and the others are inauspicious on the 
occasion of the first course. As to GarbhSdhftna, when Nftraya- 
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nabhatta speaks of it, he uses the words only, not 

showing that according to him also it may be 
performed on the occasion of any course. 

As to the other quotation, Mr. Tilak entirely misses the 
point I have been insisting on from the beginning. All I 
have been contending for is that the Sastra does not declare that 
Grabhadhana must necessarily be performed on the occasion of 
the first course; it may be performed on the first or any occasion. 
The quotation prohibits intercourse on the occasion of the first 
course if the days and the stars are unfavourable; but it does not 
command it if they are favourable. And as to this very quotation 
Gopinatha says that what is implied in it is a simple permission ; 
( see below ). It will thus be seen that no “ statement declaring 
in express terms that the Garbhadhana should be necessarily 
performed on the first occasion ” has been adduced from 
Narayapabhatta. 

In connection with Mahesabhatta, Mr. Tilak places before us 
an excellent specimen of logic. Because Mahesabhatta says that 
in the morning PunyShavacana »fcc, should be performed and in 
the evening the Garbhadhana, therefore it follows that he says 
they should be performed on the occasion of the first course! 
Similar logic we have in eonncelion with Gopinathabhatta, 
Nauda Papdita, Kamalakara, and others. 

Now as to Goplnathabhalla. His name was not included by 
me in the challenge. Still I am glad Mr. Tilak has brought 
him forward. Ho, at least, I hope, will teach Mr. Tilak to 
direct hiS attention to a broad distinction to which I have, in 
Spite of all my ellorts, failed to direct it. Gopinatha says the 
performance of the Garbhadhana during that course is permitted 
( aTWI3?lRt ).—FennUted Sir, not etijoined. 

Thus, Mr. Tilak has not brought forward a single statement 
from any Nibaiidha {)r Prayoga with the exception of the 
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Caturviih^atimata. Even if the rank of a Smrti be assigned to 
this last, the text csannot be mandatory. If he had looked into 
my Article in the Subhodhapatrika, he would have found one 
Prayoga at least in his favour. But no Snch writer of a ritual, 
who makes a statement without authority, can come up to the 
rank of Vijfianesvara, Madanapala, Madhava, Narayapabhatta, 
Nilakaptha, Kamalakara, Raghunandana and others who were 
included in my challenge. And from these Mr. Tilak has not 
produced a single statement. He has only taken advantage of 
my challenge to prepare a long article, the eifect of which 
unfortunately must be to delude the ignorant. 

One point more and 1 have done. 1 have been carrying on 
literary controversies since 1864; but never did I hitherto 
meet with an opponent who treated me with such studied 
discourtesy as Mr. Tilak has been doing. My task has become 
disagreeable and even painful, and I should have much 
preferred to remain silent now, were it not for the fact that 
the silence was likely to be misconstrued. 
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APPENDIX D 
[ON VIJSaNB§7ARA’S VIEW.] 

I have stated in the Note that Vijn&nesvara does not say 
decidedly what his own opinion is as regards the mandatory or 
permissive nature of the precept about intercourse on the 
occasion of a course. This has been denied by some of my 
critics. For they say VijnSnesvara begins his comments on I. 81 
with the remark, “ having laid down a Niyama as regards 
intercourse on the eligible nights after a course, he now gives a 
Niyama in regard to the others.” This is with reference to the 
verse 81 itself. After the commentary on it is finished, 
VijfiSnesvara turns back to I. 79, and discusses, independently 
of I. 81, the question as to whether the precept about inter¬ 
course therein contained is a Vidhi, Niyama or Parisamkhya. 
He says that learned exegetists have regarded it as a Niyama. 
Now, if that were his own decided opinion, he certainly would 
not speak of learned exegetists generally here as holding that 
view, according to the usual style of Sanskrit writers. Then 
again, he explains the nature of these three kinds of precepts, 
and gives at length the reasons why it should be considered a 
Parisamkhya ending with the expression 

Therefore it is proper that this should 
be regarded as Parisariikhya to the effect that he should resort 
to her (if at all) on the occasion of courses alone and not at 
other times.” 

Then he proceeds to say that Bharnci, "VisvarOpa and others do 
not approve of this view ; and goes on giving their arguments 
and decisions np to the end of the section, or the beginning of 
the commentary on the next verse, I. 82. There is nothing 
of his own in all this. My Poona opponent considers 
Vijnanesvara's own observation to begin with 
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- ?r g3RT I “ Therefore Parisamkhya 

which involves three faults is not proper. ” 

If this is Vijfianesvara’s observation, why is the one quoted 
above not his ? Both are worded in the same way. He must 
therefore be considered as advocating Parismkhya also. But this 
will not do. Propriety recjuires that both should bo regarded as 
conclusions deduced from the respective arguments by the 
advocates of the two views. Again, if Vijnanesvara is to be 
regarded as having decidedly accepted the view of Bharuci and 
others, he would have used at the close of their arguments 
some such expression as “ this alone is proper” ()> 
“ this alone is good ” () &c. But there is nothing of 
the sort in the course of the whole discussion. 

If then the author does not state his own view decidedly here, 
what is to be understood by the word Niyarna occurring in the 
introduction to the comments on I. 81 'i It must be understood 
in the most general sense of the word as involving 
<1**^, “he should go on the occasion of a course only ” i. e., a 
Parisamkhya, and “ he should necessarily go on the 

occasion of a course” i.e., a Niyarna. And these two that it involves, 
are evolved in the subsequent discussion, when the author gives 
the technical definitions. And that, Niyarna generally means 
both, is plain to every one who some knowledge of the 
Sastras ; and Sridharasvamin’s beautiful commentary on 
Bhagavata XI. 5. 11 will make it plain to any body. Madhava 
too speaks of the two as NiyainaS; ( ^ 

I W )• 

I will notice one other point only. My Poona opponent 
quotes the following verse which occurs in Baudhayana 
immediately after that in which abstinence for three years only 
is declared as religiously penal:— 

sRg^TrTT g % i 
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“ The ancestors of him who does not resort to his wife who 
has bathed after a course and who is at hand wallow in the 
particular fluid for that month. ” 

Here, he argues, is a penalty laid down for him who abstains 
generally, i. e., even for one month after puberty ; while the 
above verse prescribes a higher penalty for a continuous 
abstinence for three years. But is any penalty at all laid down 
in this verse for the man who abstains ? The penalty at the 
end of the third year, the sin of fmticide, is certainly prescribed 
for him in the above verse. H(' incurs this sin then ; but he 
incurs no sin of any sort nor does he himself w’allow in the 
fluid according to this verse. What then is the bearing of the 
verse ' 1( IS simply this.—Nanda Pandita, Kullnka1)hatta, 
Madhava, and others account f(»r the i)enalty of the sin of 
fd'ticide prescrib('d by the authors of the Smytis by the 
circumstance that a man owes a liability to the manes or 
ancestors, and when he docs not re.sort to his wife for begetting 
a son, tie sets at naught this liability. BaudhSyana prescribes 
punishment in the first verse, and in the, second he explains the 
Same basis of the [lunishment in the form of a certain bad 
condition in which the manes are, and the duty he owes to 
them to deliver them from that condition. But as the 
punishment accrues only at the end of the third year, the bad 
condition of the ancestors which brings this punishment on 
him must be understood as coming into existence likewise at 
the end of the third year. To make the two verses harmonize 
with each other, the general statement contained in the second 
must be considered as true for all time after the end of the 
third year, and not as having any reference to the previous 
time during which no punishment is incurred. 



HISTORY OF CHILD MARRIAGE 

[FROM THE ‘‘ZKITSOHRIPr DER DEUT80HEN MORGENLANDISCHEN 
GESELL80HAPT, VOL. XLVII, 1893, PP. 143-156.] 

In his article on the History of Child Marriage, published in 
Vol. XLVI of this Journal (pp. 413-426), Prof. Jolly discusses 
from the historical standpoint the question which agitated Hindu 
society in the beginning of 1891, and was discussed by us in 
India from the legal point of view. In the course of his treat¬ 
ment of the subject he expresses his disagreement with my 
views on some of the points sought to be made out by me in 
my “ Note on the Age of Marriage”.* I deem it necessary in the 
interests of the history of the institution to notice his remarks 
on those points. I have read and understood Prof. Jolly’s 
article j but as I have had no practice whatever in speaking and 
writing German, I beg the permission of the Editor of this 
Journal to write my reply in English. 

As to the Smpti texts adduced by Prof. Jolly, which prescribe 
marriage before puberty and lay down the limits of the age of 
the girl, between which the ceremony should be solemnized, I 
have nothing to say. But he takes ithe text from Manu IX. 89, 
to be intended simply for emphasizing the choice of a good 
bridegroom. If it were so and the text had no significance 
whatever as to the law and usage on the point, and it was con¬ 
sidered a sin at the time when the text was written to delay 
marriage till after puberity, Mann’s language would certainly 
not be so strong as it is:—“ Better that she should remain un¬ 
married in a state of puberty till her death than that she should 
be wedded to an unworthy husband.” Again the force of Api 
in the preceding verse (IX. 88) should not be lost sight of. 


1 Printed in this Volume immediately before thl# article. [N.B.U.] 
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“When a good husband is to be had one should give away the 
girl even (Api) if she has not arrived AprSpta [at the condition.] 
This shows that usually a girl should not be given away unless 
she has arrived [at the condition], but this rule may be broken 
when a good bridegroom is available. The word Aprapta is 
vague and variously interpreted ; but if it is vague, it must be 
so for the reason that the implied accusative pointed to an event 
ordinarily well known. There is therefore no objection in 
talcing the implied condition to he that of maturity ; so that the 
sense will be that the rule, that a girl should be married after 
she becomes mature, may he violated if a good husband is to be 
had. Again verse IX. 90, allows of the girl remaining unmarried 
for three years after puberty. From all this, one would not, I 
think, be far wrong in inferring that at the time when the 
Manu-Saihhita was written, delaying marriage till after puberty 
was not considered such a sin as it was afterwards. The 
direction to wail for three years occurs in Vasis^ha and 
Baudhiyana also. 

In giving the views of the commentators. Prof. Jolly assures 
us as regards Mandlik’s edition and the Manuscripts of 
Medhatithi’s Manubhasya, that they are highly untrustworthy, 
and that ^ in the sentence from Medhatithi quoted 

by me *1 must be a mistake for some such 

expression as Why it should be considered a 

mistake, I fail to see. makes no sense whatever 

here. Medhatithi is here commenting on verse IX. 89 which I 
have translated above. His interpretation of frl§<n. is 

^ ^ arr^r: i “ She should not be given 

away, even when she is in a condition of puberty as long as a 
good husband has not become available.” Now this expression 
‘‘ even when ” (Skr. Api) presupposes another condition in which 
she is certainly not to be given away ; and that is the condition 
before puberty. Hence is appropriate ; 

for the sense is, “ as long as a worthy bridegroom is not avail- 

Mi rr> n Tii i_ itr—i vv-i tit 
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able she should of course be not given away before puberty, but 
she should not be given away even after puberty.” Here “ she 
should be given before puberty as long as a worthy bridegroom 
is not available ” which is the translation of Prof. Jolly’s pro¬ 
posed reading will certainly not do. In the translation of the 
passage given by me in my Note* which is “ A maiden is not to 
be given [in marriage] before puberty, and she is not to be 
given even after puberty, as long as a meritorious bridegroom is 
not to be had,” the semi-colon after “puberty,” which was put 
in before mature consideration, is misleading. I have therefore 
corrected it (in the “ Additions and Corrections ” given in 
the original Note) to a comma and added a comma after the 
‘puberty’ in the next line, in order to connect “as long as a 
meritorious etc.,” with lioth the clauses. There is therefore no 
mistake whatever here; the sentence is appropriate and 
Prof. Jolly’s emendation spoils the sense entirely.' 

It will be seen from this that Medhatithi interprets Manu 
IX. 89 not as simply emphasizing the choice of a good 
husband—which is the sense put on it by RaghavSnanda 
and accepted by Prof. Jolly,—but as positively enjoining 
that a girl should not be married before puberty so long 
as a good husband is not to be had. Medhatithi therefore 
is not such an enemy of late marriages as Prof. Jolly supposes. 
In his comment on IX. 93, he only follows Manu, and the case 
they speak of is different from that mentioned in IX. 89. As 
to the comment on IX. 88, I will not discuss it on account of 
the hopelessly corrupt reading, though I think Medhatithi there 
also takes Aprapta in the sense of one who has not arrived at 
maturity. 

The next point I am concerned with is the time of the 
(rarbhadhana ceremony. That it should be performed on the 
occasion of the first course is laid down in a Smrti attributed to 


1 "On the Age of Marriage.” [N,B.U.] 
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Asvalayana, which however is not the Smrti that is quoted by 
the authors of the Nibandhas under that name. In the last 
the text does not occur and ia quoted by none but Anantadeva. 
In one Manuscript of Anantadeva's work, however it does not 
occur. Still Prof. Jolly thinks the injunction contained in it 
is confirmed by Sahkha’s precept I 

and Ti^nu’s * Now even taking Garbha 

in the sense of Rtu, the meaning is “after the clear observation 
of Rtu the Garbhadhana should be performed.” This prescribes 
that the ceremony should be performed on the occasion of a 
course from the fifth to the sixteenth night after the occurrence. 
We have got nothing corresponding to the word “first ” here. 
Nandapandita quotes in his comment on the latter passage, as the 
Professor observes, the passage from Asvalayana Grhyaparisista, 
SfH^ I But this Titan prathame or “on the 
occasion of the first course ” refers only to the PiAjapatya 
ceremony which is intended, as remarked by Nandapai.idita 
also, for the consecration of the woman. The Garbhadhana 
ceremony is mentioned further on in the Parisista in the words 

etc., where the word Prathame 
does not occur and we have ’Hdt generally. So that we have 
no authority here for the necessary performance of the ceremony 
on the first occasion. 

Prof. Jolly admits that in other Smftis we have the 
word Tltau generally. But he says that the texts in which 
it occurs may refer to the repetition of the ceremony every 
month. They may, and they may also simply show that the cere¬ 
mony should be performed during the Rtukala (5th—16th nights) 
and not on a later day: and consequently they involve no impli¬ 
cation as to its being gone, through necessarily on the occasion 
of the first course. Again some later writers reject the doctrine 
of the repetition of Garbhadhana. and according to these, Prof, 
Jolly thinks, the time for its performance is the first course ; 
and even according to the others, the first of the repeated 
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oeremoniea mnst take place during the first l^tu. The reason 
given by Prof. Jolly for the first statement is the observation of 
Nandapandita quoted above. But I have shown that what the 
Parisis^a directs to be done at the first ^tu is the PrSjSpatya and 
not Garbhadhfina. Again, in this matter what one scholar says 
ought not to be considered as the view of all. In support of 
the second statement Prof. Jolly refers to the doctrine of the sin 
incurred at each Rtu of the daughter when her marriage is 
delayed, But this sin is incurred by the father according to the 
text, and once he gives his daughter in marriage the provision 
ceases to be operative on him, and cannot operate on any other. 
Its only object is to compel the father to marry before puberty, 
and evidently not to compel the husband to begin intercourse 
on the first occasion ; and it is just on this account that the text 
is nowhere quoted in support of GarbhadhSna at the first ^ttu. 
If in the Sinytis we have got the word Ittau generally, we ought 
to understand ittu generally i.e., any litu and not Ittii 
specifically, i.e., the first. 

If, however, we discuss the point from the legal and 
scholastic and not scholarly point of view, we have to go 
through all that I have stated in my Note. And of the fourteen 
or fifteen Nibandhas and Prayogas that I consulted on the 
occasion of the controversy, a great many, following the Smitis 

I 

prescribe Rtn generally for the Garbhadhana ceremony, one 
states that the first litn is better than any other, one, that it is 
allowable to perform it at the first Rtu and one or two only that 
it should be performed on the first occasion*. Nandapaijdita 
in his work on the Saiiiskaras does not prescribe the first Rtu 
only as the proper time, and it is doubtful whether he does so 
in the passage referred to by Prof. Jolly. He quotes the Pari- 
sis^a, only t(t show that the Garbhadhana is intended to conse¬ 
crate the woman. And supposing oven that he does so, still 


1. See the preceSiAg article. [N.B.D.] 
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to draw a jjeneral conclusion from what one or two say is not 
warrantable. So that the first Rtu is not and cannot be 
compulsory. 

Prof. Jolly brings in here an argument used by one of my 
opponents. The opponent quoting from Madanapala, 

I and translating it as “ we 
now explain the time of the first Utn as it is of use for the 
Garbhadhana” sought to make out that Madanapala lays down 
the first Ktn as the time of the Garbhadhana; and stated generally 
that “ a host of well known authorities begin the description of 
the Garhhadhane, ceremony ” in that way. I pointed out that 
the reading snm^spT® was absolutely wrong, because it did not 
occur in the Manuscripts I consulted, and the context was 
entirely opposed to it. What Madanapala gives in the section 
so introduced is the Ktukala generally, i.e., the sixteen nights; and 
nothing special with reference to the first Tltn. So that what 
according to him is of use for the Garbhadhana is the ^tukala 
and not the first hltu. The true reading is XPWf I 

i.e., “ We first explain the ^ttnkala”. And as to “ the host of 
well known authorities,” which he spoke of, I said that some 
began the section on Garbhadhana as Madanapala did by explain¬ 
ing the Ktukala consisting of the sixteen nights, while others 
did so by giving the good and evil conjunction of stars on the 
occasion of the first occurrence of the physical event and the 
pacificatory ceremonies, if it took place in an evil conjuncture. 
His quotation was not WJ I as Prof. 

.Tolly takes it. 

The argument of the opponent based as it was on the 
misreading will thus be seen to have no bearing 

whatever on the question whethci- the Garbhadhana must be 
perfoniied on the occasion of the first Ktu or course. Still 
Prof. Jolly takes if up without showing the connection, without 
giving any reason, and without even knowing what his qnot- 
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ation was. The quotatioa however attributed to my opponent, 
Prof. Jolly brings forward from the Nirnayasindhu. But what 
is the connection ? Does the mere occurrence of the expression 
without context, without connection, show that 
the GarbhadhSna must be performed on the first occasion? What 
we have in the Nirnayasindhu is this: —I 

snfhr^ • “ Among SariiskAras we have first Garhha- 
dhana. The effect of the first appearance of the physical 
phenomenon in an inauspicious month, and on the occasion of 
an eclipse or the sun’s transit, and the pacificatory ceremonies 
consequent on that, should be known from the Prayogaratna 
composed by my father and the Bhatta i.e., Narayanabhatta.” 
Now KamalSkara here speaks of the evil effects of the first 
appearance of the physical phenomenon at an inauspicious 
juncture and of the pacificatory ceremonies in consequence of 
it. What possible bearing can the words “ first appearance ” 
have on the question whether the GarbhadhSna should be 
performed on the occasion of the first appearance ? Yet Professor 
Jolly thinks that the expression does support the view that it 
should be performed on that occasion. As a matter of fact, the 
Santis on account of the first occurrence at an inauspicious 
juncture are independent ceremonies independently performed 
and are omitted when the juncture is not inauspicious. 

And what the Smrtis and the authors of the Nibandhas and 
Prayogas say is confirmed by the actual practice. Garbhadhana 
is unknown in Gujarat and some other parts of India. Professor 
Jolly is misinformed when he says that it is regularly performed 
in the whole of Bengal. In a pamphlet published in the course 
of the controversy, Mr. Mohini Mohan Chatterji, M.A., b.l., 
says, “ but it is a matter of public notoriety that the 
highest class among the Brahmans of Bengal—the Kulins— 
disregard the obligation (of performing Garbhadhana) every¬ 
day without incurring any social penalty.” Another writer 
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says, “We find that the ceremony is not performed by the 
great majority of the Hindus of India. In half of Bengal it is 
unknown.” But in Mahara^tra it is generally performed ; but 
nobody considers it obligatory to perform it on the first 
occasion, and often, especially when the girl’s health is not 
good or the husband a mere boy, it is delayed for a year or 
longer after the first appearance of the physical phenomenon, 
and no Prayascitta or atonement is done for the delay. Thus 
we practically act as if the Smftis and the Nibandhas which 
have the expression Rtau generally mean by it any Rtu that 
suits our convenience. In the face of this to say that they 
all mean to prescribe the first Rtu as obligatory is hazardous. 
And there is an inherent improbability in the circumstance 
that the authors of the older Smptis should mean this when 
■we find (as is acknowledged by Professor Jolly) that 
ViUsySlyana the author of the KamsUtra speaks of late marriages, 
and the medical authorities including VSgbhata prohibit 
intercourse till the girl is sixteen years old. The Smrtis when 
they give new rules, i.e., rules, inconsistent with those laid down 
in older books, must be supposed to have an eye at or to sanctify 
the prevailing usage or opinion, and if Vittsyayana, the medical 
authorities, and even poets represent the prevailing opinion to 
be unfavourable to early intercourse, though not quite to early 
marriage, we must suppose the older Smj'ti writers to represent 
or sanction the same opinion. 

The last point I shall notice is about the age of marriage 
indicated in the Grhya Satras. Professor Jolly says: 
“ Although the Gfhya literature has the rule about NagnikS 
in .common with the Smj'tis, still distinct indications that the 
ceremonies of Vivaha have reference rather to a grown up 
bride are not wanting.” One of tliese indications and the rules 
concerning it, noticed by me in my Note, are not appropriate, 
he says, in the case of a Nagnika. Now if the marriage 
ceremonies have reference to a grown up bride, how is it 
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possible that the Grhya literature in which those ceremonies 
are given should lay down the rule about the marriage of a 
girl when she is NagnikS or immature ? 

He says: “In those few passages in the Gj-hyasQtras which have 
reference to the age of marriage, a Nagnika only is spoken of.” 
Here too Professor Jolly seems to have generalized the statement 
in some of the Sutras and made it applicable to all, just as he has 
generalized that about the performance of the Garbhadhana at 
the first ptu. But in the case of these Sutras which give the 
ceremonies that befit grown up girls only and are silent as 
regards the age, ought not one to suppose that they mean that 
grown up girls only should be married, and that their silence 
is due to the fact that there was in their time no question about 
marrying immature girls ? The marriage of grown up girls 
was the prevailing custom and therefore it was not necessary 
to say anything about the mature or immature age of the girls. 

But let us examine the Sutras in which the marriage of 
a Nagnika is enjoined. Gobhila (.3. 4) has 5 which 

means “but a Nagnika is the best.” The word Tu “but” shows a 
qualification of the previous statement which is “ He should 
after being permitted, marry a wife, who is not of the same 
Gotra with him and is not a kinswoman of his mother.” The 
previous statement is general having reference to both, a grown 
up and an immature girl; but this qualifies it and is to the 
effect that “an immature girl is the best.” Professor .Tolly 
thinks the original reading was Sni^and observes that 

the object of the Sutra is not to recommend Nagnika as “the 
best ” but to direct that he should marry a Nagnika and the 
best. Even supposing the reading was as he takes it, the only 
difference is that we have an accusative in the place of a 
nominative; and consequently instead of our having an 
independent statement, we have to bring on Kurvita and 
Daran from Sutra 3 [a process known to grammarians by the 
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name of Anuvji;ti]. But tke sense is exactly the same, and the 
process of AnuviT,ti does not and cannot deprive Tn of its sense 
of but” and confer upon it the sense of “and.” When there 
is Anuvytti of the two words, the sentence means, “ but he 
should marry a NagnikS as the best.” The word Tu is fatal to 
Professor .Tolly’s interpretation. Besides he seems to connect 
the words Sregthan with Daran taking it away from Nagnika, as 
if it had no connection with it, and to understand the whole 
to mean “he should marry a wife who is the best and Nagnika.” 
But what IS the propriety of the comparison involved in the 
word Srestba.' “ A wife who is the best.” The best of whom '( 
Of womankind generally ? If so, the comparison is purposeless, 
unless Qobhila were a poet; “a good woman” would have (juito 
served the purpose. But when yon say “but marry a Nagnika as 
the best,” i.e., when the word 8re?tha is connected with Nagnikil 
the “but” shows this—you have told a man before to marry one of 
several kinds but one of the Nagnika kind is the best of all those.” 
Here the word 8r('.?tha as involving comparison is proper. So that 
it appears to me that the plain, direct and appropriate sense of 
the Sutra is “ he should marry a Nagnika as the best” or 
“a Nagnika is the best. ” And hence Gobhila does not 
prohibit marriage with a grown up girl but recommends 
an immature one as the best, i.e., he first goes on in 
the same manner as the authors of other Sutras, mention¬ 
ing no age and thus leaving the old custom of marrying grown 
up girls undisturbed, but afterwards adds something new, viz., 
that it is best to marry an immature girl. Here he does in 
effect what he does more formally in his precepts about inter¬ 
course after marriage, i.e., gives the views of others first and 
afterwards his own, with the difference however that in the 
latter case, he teaches his own doctrine in supersession of that 
of others, while in the other, he does not supersede the other 
doctrine but recommends his own as the best. It thus appears 
to me that Gobhila wrote his Sntra when the old custom of 
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marrying grown up girls was falling into disrepute but had not 
become obsolete, and the new one of marrying immature 
girls which we find generally prevalent in the times of the 
metrical Smi’tis was coming in. 

The next passage to bo examined is that in the Gi’hyasaihgraha 
of Gobhilaputra in which he directs the marriage of Anagnika 
01 ’ a grown up girl (II. 17). Prof. .Tolly 
conjectures that the true reading here must be 3i 
“he should give a Nagniks in marriage”: i.e., changes 
to srfiWr. And one of (he two reasons he gives is that thus only 
can the passage be rendered consistent with II. 20 in which the 
author directs the giving away in marriage of an immature girl; 
and the other is that in this way, the inconsistency between the 
teaching of the father and of the son is removed. Now this 
last inconsistency is due to Prof. .Jolly’s having neglected the 
sense of Tu in Gobhila’s 3 deprived of its 

comparative sense, as we have seen; and now to explain away 
the inconsistency thus created, he proposes to change the read¬ 
ing of the son’s text. The first inconsistency also is due to 
Prof. .Tolly’s having changed the 3 to 

%T, and in my opinion does not exist. In II. 20 Gobhilaputra 
does not command the giving away of an immature girl, but 
simply says it is to be commended g and in 

II. 17 he gives the general rule that a grown up girl should be 
given in marriage. There is thus no inconsistency between the 
two texts, and it will be seen that this is what the father says 
also. For we have seen that Gobhila, in 3 only says 
that the best course is to marry an immature girl, and the 
implication in the three preceding Sotras is that a grown up 
girl should be married according to custom, since the marriage- 
ceremonies are such as to befit a grown up girl only. The 
son by his II. 17 only develops what is involved in the father’s 
Sotras. Thus then there is no inconsistency anywhere; Gobhila¬ 
putra must be regarded as enjoining the marriage of a grown up 
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girl, though according to him as to his alleged father, an 
immature girl is to be preferred. 

Now Wwf 5 violates the rules of grammar and makes 

no sense. It is on that account that Prof. Jolly, instead of that 
reading, adopts that which he finds in his old N epalese Manu¬ 
scripts of the Narada Smpti where also this text occurs ; and 
that is N ow if this Sloka is found elsewhere 

it must be common property ; it must be one of those floating 
texts or verses of which we have so many in Sanskrit but the 
original authorship of which is unknown and which are appro¬ 
priated by any writer. It is quite possible that Gobhilaputra in 
appropriaiing it for himself, meant (o change the reading so 
as to bring out the sense that such a girl is to be commended. 
Hence we have Prasasyate in the text as we find it in his book. 
Now the accusative must be changed to the nominative and 
we ought to have g Probably it was so 

changed and somebody afterwards knowing what the words in 
other books were, restored the original without looking to the 
grammar. Or Gobhilaputra means this to bo a quotation up to 
the word KanyakSm, and then without completing. the verse 
by giving the remaining words, puts in his own to exjmess that 
what is stated in the verse so quoted is commendable. Such a 
supj)osition, howsoever unusual it may appear, is not improba¬ 
ble in the varied fate to which our old literature has been 
subject. At anj rate this supposition or any other that will 
meet the case is better than that wc should reject the reading of 
a whole Pada. and with il Ihe j7eculiar sense “ is oommcndablo " 
intended to be conveyed, and adopt that found in another book 
and having a different sense, and to remove the inconsistency 
thus caused between II. 20 and II. 17, change the negative 
into the positive dRiW. This is a vei-y responsible 
proceeding and no scholar ought to resort to it unless there is 
the clearest evidence for it and no other recourse is to be had. 
—I must here eater my humble itrolest ia the interest of true 
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scholarship against the practice which has recently come into 
vogue of changing the readings of original texts in a light¬ 
hearted manner. Such changes only are allowable, as at once 
fully satisfy one’s sense of propriety and admit of explanation 
on the natural or historical processes of transition from one 
form to another. 


The third passage to be discussed is that in Hiranyakesin’s 
Gfhya Sutra which is 1 

Another reading which is found in three of the six 
Manuscripts collated by Dr. Kirste for his edition is 

This Prof, .lolly accepts as the correct reading; while 
I accepted in my Note the first. My grounds are that it is the 
reading of three of Dr. Kirste’s Manuscripts; and now it appears 
it is the reading of a Grantha Manuscript also which he has 
got since. It is the reading of two more Manuscripts consulted 
by me here in Poona, and it is the reading of the Poona 
Hirapyakesin Brahmans ; that is to say, those who as a religions 
duty have got the whole of the Taittirlya Samhita and 
Brahmapa and Hirapyakesin’s Sutra by heart, repeat 
this particular Sutra with as the reading. 

Again, I have stated that this is the correct reading, because, 
we have in the Sutra the epithet and as 

a Nagnika or immature girl is necessarily a 
it is not necessary to add this condition ; and since it is added, 
«Rfiwi must be the correct reading. As to this Prof. Jolly has 
in the first place got Prof. Kirste to give his reasons for choos¬ 
ing Prof- Kirste says he was guided by the 

analogy of the following Sutra from Manavagrhya : 

That anology “speaks for the separation of and and 

allows no scope for the choice of a maiden not naked any longer.” 
His remaining reason is that it is the reading of Mati-datta. 

As to this I have to observe that, because you have got 
Nagnika in another book with certain epithets, therefore 
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you muBt have Nagnika in this book also containing as it does 
similar epithets ; and because you are told to marry a Nagnika 
there therefore you are told to marry a Nagnika here also,— 
this is no good reasoning. If we follow a reasoning of this 
nature we shall have to give up all idea of a historical develop¬ 
ment. And as against the evidence of so many Manuscripts 
and of the Veda-repeating Brahmans of Poona, and the im¬ 
propriety of the use of the epithet Brahmacarinim, this reason¬ 
ing has no value whatever. As to Matj-datta, I have already 
said in iny Note that he gives thesense that the context requires, 
but had a bad reading before him. Prof. Jolly also adopts 
Prof. Kirste’s reasoning against all evidence to the contrary 
when he says “ the above passages speak decidedly for the 
latter reading ” . and adds “ especially as the 

epithet in Munavagrhya stands by the side of 

•rftWT as does in Hirai.iyakesin” ,—that is Prof. 

Jolly accounts for one impropriety by bringing forward another 
of the like nature. But two improprieties cannot constitute 
one propriety; both are improprieties and must be removed 
ill both the places. And I cannot here refrain from expressing 
iny surprise that while Prof. Jolly would alter «I to 

and SRfJPET to i. e., turn the negative into positive, 
and make such other changes in the readings of texts without 
any authority from Manuscripts, to remove fancied improprie¬ 
ties, he should not accept a reading occurring in good Manu¬ 
scripts and in the mouths of Vaidika Brahmans to remove an 
impropriety admitted to be so by himsell. 

But the impropriety in liiranyakesin is removed by adopting 
the reading and the way to remove it in the Manava- 

gfhj a is as follows :—The passage quoted as one Sutra must 
be divided into three or at least two Sutras. The first ends with 
and means : “He should marry a virgin who 
has brothers and has had no intercourse with a man, who is of the 
same caste but oi different Pravaras and is younger.’’ Here 
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■what the author requires is that she should not have had inter¬ 
course with a man, which implies its possibility i.e., her being 
a grown up girl; so that his command here is that he should 
marry a grown up girl. The next Sutra is 5j\}ii^in which 

he adds that “ one should marry a Nagnika as the best.” In 
this Sutra Anuvftti should be made of the verb Now 

the impropriety disappears ; is not an adjective of 

but of result we arrive at simply by a 

division of the Sutra different from that which has been made 
in Prof. Jolly’s quotation by soineliodj’^ whom I do not know: 
and not by violent changes of reading. And this division of 
mine bears a close analogy to the Sutras of Gobhila discussed 
above, the last of which is 3 ; only we have not got 

Tu here, but simply the superlative degree of comparison. The 
evidence of analogy having thus disappeared, there is no 
(luestion that is the true reading in Hiraiiyakesin. 

And the translation of this expression to WSimi is a matter 

that admits of any easy explanation, since it is a question of the 
addition of a mere dot, and since later readers of the Sutra 
among whom child marriages only prevailed -would consider 
the dot as proper. Thus then Hiraiiyakesin reiiuires one to 
marry a grown up girl expressly as probably in his time the 
practice of child marriages was coming into vogue, because he 
is going to prescribe intercourse on the fourth night.. Apas- 
taraba and the rest go upon the supposition of the bride being 
a grown up girl, as they enjoin intercourse after marriage ; 
and it was not necessary to name Anagnika then, because child- 
marriages were not thought of or were rare when they wrote. 

Prof. Jolly’s change of Rata to Kaka in Apastamba is of a piece 
with his other changes ; and the sense of Rata given by the 
commentator shows that that author also contemplates 

a grown up girl. 

I have said enough to show the nature of the evidence brought 
forward and of the arguments used by Prof. Jolly to prove 
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that the Smj^iig contain nothing that is favourable to late 
marriages, that the 6arbhadh§.na ceremony should be performed 
on the occasion of the first appearance of the signs of puberty, 
and that the Nagnika rule is common to the Sotra literature 
with the Siiirtis. My own view as regards the history of child- 
marriages as gathered from the religious literature beginning 
with the Grhj^aSQtras is, it will have been seen from the 
foregoing pages, this:—In the time of ^svalayana and many 
other authors of Grhyasiltras marriages after puberty were a 
matter of course, l lie ovulem.e being the nature of the cere¬ 
monies prescrit)cd and (heir silence about the ago of tlie l)rido. 
In the time of Hiranyakesin child marriages were coming into 
practice, and therefore he tells his followers that they are absurd 
since the ceremonies required the l)r)de to be in a condition of 
maturity. When Gobhila and the author of the MSnavagrhya 
flourished, late marriages were falling into disrepute though 
they were in practice, and hence they lay down marriage before 
puberty as the best course. When the Smrtis of Manu and 
Baudhilyana were written, child-marriages were in full vogue 
but late marriages were not rare. And in the time of the 
authors of the later Smrtis the custom of late marriage became 
entirely obsolete as it is .at the present da>-. Still liowevcr it 
was not the custom, when the latter flourished, to begin inter¬ 
course necessarily on the tirst apiiearance of signs of puberty 
as it is not now. It was entirely optional, some people follow¬ 
ing the practice, others not. I would therefore arrange these 
authors chronologioally thus; 1. AsvalSyana and others; 
2. Hiranyakesin; Gobhila, Gobhilaputra and the author of 
Minavagrhya; 4.Manu-Sariihita, Vasistha; Bandhayana; 5. thereat. 

Note I 

Since I wrote and despatched my article on Prof. Jolly’s 
paper I met K. Rangaoharya the Panditaratna in the service of 
the Maharaja of Mysore who is one of those employed to form 
a library for the Maharaja, and had conversation with him on 
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this as on many other subjects. He told me that he had seen a 
passage in the Jaimini-GrhyasQtra in which marriage with an 
Anagnika was enjoined and that the commentator had taken 
that as the correct reading. I told him to send me a copy of 
the passage after his return to Mysore ; and this he has done. 
The passage is as follows :— 

No. 7 of the Maharaja’s Library—.Taimini-Grhyasutra with a 
commentory entitled Subodhinl. 

Foi. 7 . 

.sRftRjf ssrax 

. 

Trans—(Sutra) He should marry a wife of the same caste with 
himself who is not a Nagnika. 

Com. “Not a Nagnika ” i.e., of that ago at which through 
bashfulness she wears a piece of cloth of her own accord. 

Now I think this text will amply corroborate the arguments 
which I contend are in themselves conclusive for regarding 
as the true reading of Hiranyakesin. It will show 
that the Nagnika rule is certainly not common to the Sutras 
with the Smftis as is laid down so positively by Prof. Jolly, and 
when taken in conjunction with Hiranyakesin’s precept, it will 
indicate the existence of a condition of society in which its 
religious leaders found it necessary to direct their followers 
expressly not to marry little undeveloped girls while there 
was another when the leaders did not find it necessary to do so, 
as nobody did it against the spirit of the ceremonies, which 
required that the bride should be a grown up woman. And all 
this will necessitate onr giving to the words and 5 in 
Gobhila, ^m.in the Manavagyhya, and in Gobhilaputra 

their proper legitimate sense which the Professor has entirely 
neglected, and to infer the ekistence of the third condition oi 

society in which the religious leaders recommended, not en¬ 
joined, marriage with an undeveloped girl. These three 
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conditions might be synchronous if we supposed the countries 
in which the legislators lived were different and far distant 
from each other, or the sects for which they legislated were 
unamenable to each other’s influence ; while they will have to 
be regarded as existing at different periods of time if we do not 
make these suppositions. This last view is the only one that is 
reasonable. 

And thus the Gj-hyasutras, when properly understood and 
compared with each other, place before us vividly the different 
stages by which late marriages fall into disrepute and 
present to our view the new custom of early marriages in the 
very process as it were of formation. In early times girls were 
married only when they were fully developed; but after some 
time marriage before puberty began to find favour. Still the 
feeling against it was strong; and hence Hiranyakesin and 
Jaimini expressly prohibit it. But the downward movement 
gradually became more powerful; and we find the authors of 
some GrhyasQtras recommending child-marriage as the best 
course. But they do not prohibit late marriages. That was 
reserved for the Metrical Smrtis to do. But even among these 
we may discover different stages. Mann’s attitude towards late 
marriages is not so decidedly hostile as that of some later 
writers. He allows girls to remain unmarried till the age of 
twelve, or for three years after puberty, if not given away till 
then, and permits marriage being deferred if a good bride-groom 
is not to be had. And in all this, we find, it will be seen, fresh 
evidence for the view that all Metrical Smi’tis are later than 
the Gfhyasutras. 

This, I humbly contend is the way to arrive at the true 
social history of past times, and not by resorting to objec¬ 
tionable processes and reducing all texts to a dull uniformity 
so as to bring out one sense only which no Gfhya text 
hitherto discovered can bear, viz., a positive and unconditional 
command to marry a Nagnika or an undeveloped girl. This 
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procedure of making all Grhyas and all Smrtis tell the same 
tale forcibly reminds me of the Ekavakyata of the Pandits who 
in all cases make the texts of the Vedas, the Sutras, the Smptis, 
and the Purapas mean the same thing, viz. that, which is in 
keeping with the custom of the day. If it is not the mission of 
European and especially German Critical Scholarship to check 
this spirit of Ekavakyata, I have, greatly misunderstood it. 

Note II 

When in December 1892 I worte the above article, I had no 
idea that I had two Manuscripts of the Manavagrhya close to 
my writing table. The title they bear on the wrapper is 
Maitrayapiya-Grhyasutra. They form Nos. 94 and 95 of our 
Collection of 1880-81. Now the Sutras which are joined into 
one, in Prof. Jolly’s quotation are thus given in No. 95 : 

I I i I i 

I No. 94 joins the second and the third of these into 
one, and after has no stop in about three lines. Thus 

it is perfectly evident that is an adjective of 

occurring in the first Sutra, or understood, if that Sutra 

is to be independently interpreted as the verb would 

show, and the sense is complete with ; while 

is an independent Sutra. The author thus does not bring 
together two inconsistent conditioils, viz., that she should be an 
undeveloped or immature girl, and that she should at the 
same time have had no intercourse with a man; but lays down 
that one should marry a girl (fully developed) who has had no 
intercourse ; but it is best to marry an undeveloped girl. 



BASIS OF THEISM, AND ITS RELATION TO THE 
SO-CALLED REVEALED RELIGIONS 

[Being the substance of a lecture delivered by Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar at the anniversary of the Prathana Samaj ; origin¬ 
ally published in 1883 by the Cheap Literature Committee of 
the Theistic Association of Bombay.—N. B. U.] 

Gentlemen—I have been asked by the Secretary to deliver 
an English address to you. Those to whom this duty was 
first assigned have been prevented by other engagements from 
being present to-day. Since, therefore, no other person is 
available and the thing must be done, I appear before you 
to do it. 

And -why must it be done ? What is the necessity of an 
English address ? Why is a day assigned to it in the programme 
of our Anniversary ceremonies ? Our usual service is conducted 
in Marathi, we pray to our Almighty father in Marathi, we 
discuss theological questions in Marathi,—we do not expect, at 
least for a long time, to find converts to our views among those 
whose mother tongue is English. Why then should we have 
an English address ? 

I will answer this question, in part, by referring to some¬ 
thing that I have said in my evidence before the Education 
Commission. In reply to one of the questions of the Com¬ 
mission I have stated my belief that there are some sceptics and 
atheists among educated natives but that this fact is not due to 
the instruction imparted in Government Colleges. In English 
thought, the agnostie and athestic side has at present acquired 
a prominence, and as India is now intellectually affiliated to 

Tlngiand .18 it is pohUcaUy, Vhat Bide <>{ thought must be ex¬ 
pected to cast its reflection here. To this influence the students 
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of Missionary as well as Government Institutions are equally 
open, and the result in both cases is the same. My idea there¬ 
fore is that the religious views of a good many of our brethren 
are influenced by those of some of the leading authors of 
England. Their mode of thought is European and English 
and hence can best be dealt with in English. 

And there is another reason. The prevailing Hindu Religion 
is a religion in which we find various shades of belief and 
modes of action confused together. We cannot say it is not 
monotheism, we cannot say it is not polytheism or even feti¬ 
shism, It is neither simply a religion of external observances 
nor is it a religion enjoining purity of heart only. We are dis¬ 
satisfied with this state of things and have been seeking a more 
consistent and rational system of religious faith and action. A 
foreign religion has for some time been knocking at our door 
and claiming admission. If we have deliberately refused to 
admit it we must give our reasons. And this can only be 
properly done in the language in which its claims are 
enforced. 

And the first thing that I wish to say to both these classes 
of my hearers is that our religious basis is that supplied to 
us by the critical method. This^method of comparison and 
criticism has been successfully applied to the determination 
of historical and literary truth. It has brought about in 
the short space of about twenty-five years a complete and 
remarkable revolution in philology. The favourite theories of 
centuries have been entirely exploded, and the true relations 
between the many languages spoken by civilized man have 
been ascertained, and the principles that determine the origin 
and growth of human speech have been discovered. We expect 
similar results from the application of this method to religion, 
to find out how it is that God reveals himself to man, to de¬ 
termine what is essential and necessary in religion and what is 
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purely accidental, to separate the truth that God himself has 
taught to man, from the error, with which, in his mental and 
moral weakness, man has mixed it up. 

The fact that we have all of us to face in the beginning is 
that religion is not confined to one people or one country, but 
that human beings in all ages and all countries, whether 
savage or civili;«ed, have had some religion. Religion is in¬ 
separable from humanity. Man has always believed in some 
Invisible Power from which all that is visible has sprung, in 
something Infinite on which all that is finite rests, in a Power 
on which he is dependent and which is beneficial and has felt 
reverence for that power and worshipped it. The belief may 
be found to have assumed a distinct shape in some conditions 
of society and to have remained indistinct in others; it may 
have led to a variety of superstitions and absurdities; but if 
you endeavour to find the inmost principle of all religions yon 
will I believe find it to be as I have stated it. Along with a 
belief in one’s own existence and in the reality of the world, 
we find a belief in an Invisible Power and in something greater 
than the finite and beyond the finite, existing everywhere. 
Is it proper that as philosophers and thinkers we should make 
light of this fact ? Should we not recognize it as fully as any other 
fact and make it the subject of serious thought ? And what are 
we to conclude from it ?—That poor weak humanity is every 
where subject to hallucinations and that this is a remarkable 
instance of its gullibility? Why then is the belief in the 
existence of the external world not to be considered a hallucin¬ 
ation similarly ? All our knowledge is phenomenal—we cau 
perceive nothing but appearances. These ap[)earances depend 
upon certain motions of the nerves. These motions may be 
produced by certain laws of our bodily nature and to these 
may be duo the appearances which we attribute to something 
outside of us. As in certain conditions or diseases of 
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the brain, a man sees before him things that really do not 
exist, so may the appearance of things outside himself be due to 
man’s physical conditions. But men have ever believed in the 
existence of the external world though there have not been 
wanting philosophers to tell them that this belief is groundless. 
Similarly they have believed and will continue to believe in an 
Infinite and Invisible Power upon which they depend and 
which exacts their reverence, though there have been philoso¬ 
phers to tell them that they are the victims of a delusion. 
And in every branch of that most certain department of human 
knowledge, physical science, do we not believe in things that 
do not fall within the range of our senses ? We see that under 
certain conditions fire burns our fingers, and immediately come 
to believe that under those conditions fire will burn not only 
here but there, not only in this country but in that, not only 
now but hereafter. Do we in such cases stop where our senses 
cease to operate—do we not naturally go far beyond ? The so- 
called general laws in science are all beliefs of this nature. 
Are these beliefs, or that general one in the constancy of nature 
on which these may be said to depend, a delusion then ? If it is 
not, why should the belief in God, which the grand aspect of 
nature forces upon man, be a delusion ? 

And the function of religious belief in the development of 
man is higher than that of physical knowledge. The use of 
this last is to satisfy the wants of his bodily nature, to enable 
him to live comfortably. But purity of heart, the elevation of 
the feelings, the depth of the soul, a firm adherence to truth 
without regard to practical effects, equanimity in the midst of 
the severest troubles of life—these and such other virtues it is 
religion alone that can induce. Man can attain to the full 
measure of his capabilities only through the instrumentality of 
religious belief. Without it he will be a superior kind of beast 
with aims and aspirations low and stunted. But as he is, he is 
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a child of the Infinite with his aspirations ever increasing, ever 
widening. Are we then to believe that that belief which is at 
the root of the man’s higher development is to be considered to 
have nothing corresponding to it in the world of reality, while 
that which satisfies his lower nature only is alone real and 
certain ’ 

The truth is that this universality of belief in the Infinite 
and Invisible is as much necessitated by man’s apprehensive 
powers as the belief in an external world and in the constancy 
of nature. At the very dawning of human intelligence, when 
the heavens above and the earth below excited the wonder and 
admiration of man, when practically his eyes apprehended no 
limit to the scene by which be was surrounded, when he saw 
the play of powers about him, which acted independently of 
him, and on which depended his happiness, the Invisible and 
the Infinite forced itself upon him and evoked his reverence 
and love, and he fell down and worshipped. And does not the 
whole aspect of nature, the vault of heaven, with the Sun, Moon 
and countless myriads of stars, and the earth with the mountains, 
the rivers, the wide ocean and the extensive plains, continue 
to make as solemn and deep an impression on us as they did on 
our early ancestors ? When we take our stand on a high 
mountain and behold a succession of hills one behind another, 
stretching as far as our eyes can reach, and the dales and valleys 
at our feet smiling with vegetation, or the bold and deep gorges 
below; or when standing on a plain we behold darkness just 
beginning to disappear before dawning light, or at night the 
rays of the Moon steeping everything in soft and serene lustre, 
when I say we meditate on scenery, do we not feel a vista into 
Infinity opened up before us, are we not conscious of something 
unspeakably grand, does not our heart become dilated with 
ineffable joy and is not our spirit filled with reverence and 
love ? 
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A sympathetic chord iu our own hearts does the poet loiich 
when he says ? :— 

I have felt 

A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man ; 

A motion and a spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thoughts 

And rolls through all things. 

Yes, man has ever been seeing his God in the Universe—the 
True, the Good and the Beautiful has ever manifested Himse*lf 
to him, and love and joy ever greeted him, in the vast scene in 
which he finds himself. 

My answer to the second class of persons spoken of before 
who have placed before us a religion which they say was alone 
revealed by God in all its parts at a certain period in the history 
of man, and who call upon us to accept in on that ground, also 
rests similarly on the basis supplied to us by the critical 
method. Christianity is not the only religion professed by 
man. Hinduism, Buddhism, Mohammedanism and a variety 
of other religions have flourished in the world and are 
flourishing. Are these the work of self-deception ? If we say 
so, we shall simply be playing into the hands of the 
opponents of all religions. What are the special claims 
of one of these religions to be considered as the only 
Revelation? There is truth in all, and all have something 
objectionable which the light derived from the others should 
enable us to discover and cast aside. All have been revealed 
by God, but man from the very weakness of his apprehension, 
has mixed a great deal of falsehood with the truth communi- 
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cated to him by his Father. It certainly is not consistent with 
our ideas of God’s love for man to think Him to have communi¬ 
cated that truth which it is so important for men to know, only 
at a late period in the history of the world and only to a 
certain people. If religion is of supreme importance to man, 
we must expect that it should have been revealed to him in the 
very beginning, being implanted by God in his very nature so 
that wherever he went he might carry it with him like his 
shadow. And this is what we actually find. Man has been 
carrying religions belief like his shadow wherever he goes ; 
religion is as widely spread as humanity itself. 

Thus then God’s Revelation to man was made not only at a 
certain period in the world’s history, but it began with the 
dawning of human intelligence and went on progressing through 
all ages and it is going on still and will go on. God is ever with 
us communicating more and more of his truth to us as our 
powers of apprehension become purer and keener. The latest 
phase of His Revelation to man is that embodied in the 
movement which we here represent. It is therefore turning a 
deaf ear to this appeal from the High to accept one religion 
only as exclusively revealed by Him. It is disregarding the 
grand fact that God has ever been the Father of man and has 
ever been educating him into a knowledge of Himself. 

And not only does the comparison of the different religions 
that prevail or have prevailed in the world enable us to 
determine the significance of each—the idea or ideas which it 
elaborates and to distinguish the essence of religion from its 
accidents—but the study of the development of religious 
thought and action in one and the same country serves the same 
purpose. No country in the world has undergone such 
Strange and wonderful religious revolutions as ours and no 
where will the faithful servant of God be able to trace more 
clearly the manner in which He gradually unfolds His truth to 
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man. I will therefore devote the remaining portion of the 
time at my disposal to the consideration, necessarily very brief, 
of what our religious history has to teach us. 

It was in the phenomena of Nature that the ancient 
Aryans first discovered their God or rather God discovered 
Himself to them. The heavens above, and the earth below, the 
Sun that traversed the sky from day to day and fructified the 
earth, the rising Dawn, before which the darkness of the night 
gradually disappeared and which gave a lovely appearance to 
the universe about them, the waters that periodically fell from 
heaven and cooled and refreshed the earth, parched by the 
summer heat of the Punjab,—these and such other phenomena 
excited the wonder and admiration of our remote ancestors, 
and in the visible they saw the Invisible, and found in these 
phenomena the Gods Dyaus, Prthivi, Sorya, Savitr, U§as, Indra 
and others and even Aditi or the Illimitable, the mother of 
them all. The happiness of man depended upon the operations 
of nature, that is, on the powers of these Gods, and they were 
invoked to protect and bestow blessings. Observing the 
regularity with which some of these phenomena repeated 
themselves they elaborated the idea of order. The outside 
order was likened to the order within, the violation of which 
constituted sin ; and Varuna, Savitp and others who were the 
guardians of Order were invoked to rescue them from sin and 
not to visit them with the severe punishment which their 
transgression of the Order deserved. To most of these Gods, the 
creation of heaven and earth and supreme power which none 
could transgress, were ascribed. In the course of time men 
found that each of the Gods possessed the attributes of the 
Supreme Godhead, and since the Supreme can be but One, they 
came to regard Indra, Mitra, Varuna and Agni as but several 
names of the One Supreme and declared that “the creator of 
heaven and earth was but one God”. 
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After they had arrived at this stage there was a halt. As in 
the history of the physical, social and political advancement of 
man there are periods when the human spirit after having 
worked actively for sometime becomes dormant and there is no 
further progress, so are there in the history of man’s religious 
advancement. Along with the development of the religious 
ideas which I have sketched, grew a worship of the gods. This 
worship gradually became complicated and acquired such an 
importance that every minute point in connection with it 
became the subject of an inviolable rule. Cold and dead 
formalities took the place of warm and living devotion and the 
very verses and hymns which contained the fervent prayers of 
the old Rsiis, were repeated mechanically in the course of the 
formal worship, without even an attempt to apprehend the 
sense. Not only were there certain kinds of sacrificial 
performances to be gone through, morning and evening, and 
on the new and full moon days as well as during the four rainy 
months, but there were grand Soma sacrifices to be performed 
whenever there was opportunity. Of these there were seven 
kinds each of which occupied six days; and on the fifth day 
the principal ceremonies, which collectively were called SQtya, 
or extracting the Juice of Soma and offering it to the Gods 
were performed. Then there were Sattras or sacrificial 
sessions the shortest of which lasted for twelve days, the SfJtyS 
being performed on each occasion, and the longest for 
twelve years. Longer sessions even are heard of. This 
sacrificial religion became so thoroughly mechanical 
that the fruit arising from its exercise was considered 
to I'6 due not to the favour of the deities worshipped 
but to some miraculous or magic charm in the rites 
themselves. The deities lost all importance, and in the course 
of time the theologians of this religion denied God and pro¬ 
claimed sacrificial rites as the saviour of mankind. 

But error by its very excesses rouses the dormant human Spirit 
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and brings on its own destruction. The reaction was on the one 
hand led by the authors of the Upanigads, and on the other, by 
the Philosophers, principally of the SSmkhya school, and by 
Buddhism. The Upanigads declared that “ sacrificial rites were 
but frail boats”, and enjoined contemplation of the “Omniscient 
Soul whose greatness we observe in the world—the author, source 
and pervader of the universe, the lord of all, the unborn, the 
unchangeable and the pure or holy,” and when a man saw him 
in his heart and everywhere else, he was free from death and 
attained eternal happiness. This contemplation and the result¬ 
ing perception of Him were not possible to one “who did not 
refrain from evil deeds, who had not subdued his passions, and 
whose soul was not serene”. In some of the Upanisads this 
perception of the Lord of all is spoken of as the perception of 
one’s own self. The individual souls are considered as forms 
of the Supreme and are related to the Supreme as the sparks of 
lire to the fire, or as earthen jars to the earth of which they are 
made; or like rivers they have an independent existence at first 
and lose their individuality when united with the Supreme 
Spirit as rivers do when united with the ocean. 

The Philosophers taught that eternal happiness was to be 
attained by rooting out the cause of all misery which consisted 
in a union between the individual ,soul and a certain inanimate 
principle called Prakrti. This Praki ti was the cause of all the 
finite or definite thought and developed in the form of the 
world. A perception or feeling of the distinctness of one’s soul 
from the Prakfti freed the soul from its effects vi/.., all definite 
thought and consequently from all misery. God was not 
recognized as either the Creator or the Saviour and friend of 
man. 

The Buddhists adopted this mode of thought, and equally with 
the others declared that the sacrificial rites were inelRcacious, and 
denied the authority of the Vedas on which it was contended 
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they were based. Eternal happiness was according to them to 
be attained by a strict course of moral discipline, by restraining 
the passions and purifying and ennobling the heart. Buddhism 
was also a protest against the exclusiveness of the Brahmanical 
religion of sacrifices which could be exercised only by the three 
regenerate classes and of which Brahmans alone could be priests. 
It was not only a religion for all classes of the Indian com¬ 
munity but for the whole world, the Mlecchas or barbarians 
included. 

But how was the standard of moral purity which Buddhism 
set up, to be practically attained by frail humanity ? It is all 
very well to talk of curbing the passions and purifying 
the heart. Sin is a very subtle enemy of the human soul. 
It contaminates at the very core of what man considers his 
most exalted and generous actions; and no one is more alive 
to his helplessness against his enemy than the man who honestly 
endeavours to attain purity and has already made some progress. 
In his despair man naturally cries for help. It was here that 
Buddhism was found wanting. By denying God it deprived 
man of his friend and saviour. Even the theistic Upanisads 
trusted too much to man’s powers. Though they placed 
the highest happiness in the contemplation of God and in be¬ 
holding His face, and represented moral purity as indispensable, 
they left all this to be done by the unassisted efforts of man. 
To Buitply this defect the doctrine of Bhakti arose, and the 
work in which it was distinctly enunciated was the Bhagavad- 
gita. The Gita derives its theism from the Upanigads, equally 
with them it enjoins moral puritv and the contemplation of 
God, but in addition, it teaches man to love God and not him¬ 
self, to live for Him and not for himself, and to place unlimited 
faith in Him. 

The idea of a religion for all and not for certain classes only, 
which Buddhism first roali;sed was taken up by the Bhakti 
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heart of man ; from the sacrificial religion which once 
prevailed, that we should not over-grow and destroy the tender 
plant of spiritual worship; from the rise of Buddhism, that 
religion is not a privilege of a favoured class, and that without 
high moral feeling and action it is an empty nothing ; and from 
its failure, that mere morality will not exalt the spirit and 
satisfy the religious craving of the heart and cannot be attained ; 
from the Upanigads, that purity of heart is the way of arriving 
at God, and contemplation brings us face to face with Him and 
elevates the soul; and from the Gita and the Bhakti school, that 
man by his own efforts cannot effect his salvation, that God 
alone is our Father, Friend and Saviour, and that we should lay 
our souls at His feet, live in Him, and for Him, and not for 
ourselves. If in all humility we learn this, and learn whatever 
else is to be learnt from the other sources, that God in His 
mercy has laid open to us, and follow our guide fearlessly and 
faithfully, we need not be afraid of our future. 



THE POSITION OF THE PRARTHANA SAMAJ 
IN THE RELIGIOUS WORLD 


[Beinn the substance of a lecture delivered by Sir. R. G. 
Bhandarkar on the occasion of the 32nd Anniversary of the 
Poona Prarthana Samaj in 1903 : Originally published as No, 5 
of the Maharagtra Brahmo Postal Mission “Liberal Religious 
series”.—N. B. U.] 

•The subject of to-night’s discourse is the position of the 
Prarthana Samaj in the religious world. We are surrounded 
by men who profess Mohamedanism, Christanity, Hinduism in 
its various forms and phases, Buddhism and Jainism. What 
relation does the religion of the Samaj bear to these, is the 
question to be discussed. To arrive at something like a 
satisfactory conclusion, we must cast a glance at the history 
and evolution of religion from the earliest times to the present. 
The leading thinkers of Europe have recently formulated what 
is called by them the Science of Religion. The object of this 
science is to collect information about all religions that have 
prevailed and do prevail, and to trace the evolution of religion 
from the primitive form in which it was professed by savages 
to the highest that has been presented to us by Christianity—or 
I may say, by the religion of the Upanigads and the Bhagavad- 
glta. The conclusion arrived at is that one same principle like 
a seed has been developing in a variety of forms corresponding 
to the branches of the tree which spring up from the seed. The 
essence of religion has been considered to consist in a belief in 
some higher Power, which may be benevolent or malevolent to 
man. In both cases, however, the belief is that the Power can 
be made favourable to man’s purposes, if but the proper 
methods are followed, which methods are believed to be 
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communicated by the Power itself. Revelation thus comes in, 
even in the very earliest form of religion. 

The constituents of religion have been given by Professor 
Tiele as emotions, conceptions, sentiments, -words, and deeds. 
Emotion is that which moves a man towards that spiritual 
condition which we call religious. It may be man’s feeling of 
dependence upon an external power, or a perception of the 
grandeur of nature or the transitoriness of the world. When 
man’s mind is, by any such emotion, directed towards religion, 
he necessarily forms some conception of the nature of the 
higher Power which he worships. The Power may be conceived 
as a spirit dwelling in a natural object or a spirit free to move 
about, or a spirit presiding over a phenomenon of nature such 
as thunder, rain, or wind, or an all-pervading Spirit which is 
the ripest conception of the nature of God. Next we have 
sentiments, and they may be reverence, love or the like. In 
keeping with such a sentiment, there are certain words used to 
propitiate the Deity and bring it into man’s power, such as 
prayers or charms, and associated with these words there are 
deeds, such as the offering of sacrifices and various other modes 
of conducting worship. In every one of the various forms of 
religion that have existed, we can discover these five 
constituents. ^ 

The question is asked why is it that man’s spirit thinks at all 
of religion. Professor Max Muller as well as Professor Tiele 
say that there is a vague sense of the Infinite in man. He is not 
content with things as they are, but always looks for something 
beyond. Looking for something beyond, therefore, whenever 
he observes any operation in the external world, he traces it to 
such a power as he himself is conscious of, in his nature, viz., 
the power of Will, Thus behind the external operation he . 
discovers a Will, that is, a Willing Spirit. This is the rudiment 
of religion which develops in the course of man’s history. In 
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the earliest form this spirit is believed to dwell in such object 
as a tree or a rock. A further step in the progress is to believe 
that the spirit is not confined to a particular object but free to 
move. Sometimes such a spirit is looked upon as being forced 
to live in a certain object, and that object is believed to afford 
protection and work miracles. It then becomes a fetish. The 
various phenomena of nature are personified and believed to 
proceed from the will of certain spirits such as Agni, Vayu, 
Indra, U§aB, etc. These personified deities assume definite 
character and then they are believed to be gods, and afterwards 
are located in a certain happy place called heaven. The Vedic 
conception of the deities or the Greek or the Roman conception 
presents this stage of progress. In the course of time, as we see 
in the Vedas, these different gods are considered to be but mere 
names. The various phenomena over which they are considered 
to preside come to be attributed to one Power, and thus dawns 
the conception of One Supreme Spirit Who has created the 
heaven and the earth. 

Even from the beginning a sort of morality becomes connected 
with religion. Savages have certain customs which if they 
violate, will, they believe, bring upon them the wrath of the 
spirits whom they worship. Then as man’s knowledge of the 
v'orld develops and he progresses in civilization, higher moral 
conceptions arc developed, and these are considered as 
representing the will of their gods. In the course of man’s 
history certain religions came to be deliberately founded with 
the object of bringing about a moral revolution such as 
Buddhism and Christianity. 

dome times the development takes different directions 
amongst different races. Thus the mighty and inscrutable 
natures of God are emphasized in the Semitic religions. 
Names are given to God which are significant of 
His Lordship or Sovereignty and with reference to which 
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his human worshippers are called servants or slaves. Amongst 
the Aryans the name that we prominently find is Dyauspitar 
amongst the Vedic Indiana, Zens-Pater amongst the Greeks and 
Jupiter among the Romans. It means “ Father in Heaven 
Even from this and the various other modes in which the deity 
is named and addressed, the idea most emphasized by the Aryans 
appears to be that God is our Father and men arc His children. 
Amongst both races these ideas have become corrupt, the 
former having led men to the propagation of their religion by 
the shedding of blood, and the latter to the attributing of the 
lowest human qualities to God. Various other characteristics 
are presented by this evolution of religion, but we must not 
Stop to go over them. It would be sufficient to say that the 
evolution is towards a clearer and clearer realization of the 
Idea of the Infinite that was implicit in the beginning, leading 
men to find God everywhere and to form a conception of 
perfect holiness. 

Now the conceptions and the other constituents of religion 
that I have mentioned, the Prarthana Samaj adopts from the 
most developed forms of religion as contained in the Upani$adB 
and the Bhagavadglta, in the Bible, or in the literature of the 
progressive religious thought of the day. We believe God to be 
immanent in the world directing the process of physical and 
spiritual evolution that has ever been going on. This is an idea 
adopted by the advanced religious pliilosoiihy of the day and 
there is a shade of it in the Upanigads :—“ That soul who is 
awake, while all the rest are asleep, creating as He wills, is the 
light, is Brahma ; that alone is called the Immortal. All worlds 
(or beings) find their support in Him ; none can transgrace him”. 
“ The great soul, the Lord, brings forth good ”. “ He evolves 
righteousness and drives away sin.” We believe that God’s 

• Dwelling is the light of setting suns. 

And the round ocean and living air, 

And the blue sky and in the mind of man. 
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And He is 

A motion and a spirit, that impels, 

All thinking things, all objects of all thoughts^ 

And rolls through all things. 

x\.nd the Brhadaranyaka tells us:—“He is the inward controlling 
Soul, who dwelling in the earth, the waters, fire, ether, air, the 
sun, the moon, the stars, the quarters, lightening, thunder, all 
worlds, all Vedas, all sacrifices, all beings, the breath, speech, 
the eye, the oar, the mind, the skin, light, darkness, seminal 
fluid, and the soul (of individual) is different from them. 
Whom these do not know. Whose body all these are, and Who 
controls these from the inside.” Similarly the BhagavadgItR 
says :—“God dwells in the hearts of all beings, and placing them 
as on a wheel moves them by His wonderful power 

Another constituent of religion—the sentiments—are with us; 
those of reverence and love ; and our words and deeds which 
together make up our worship are fervent prayers, an attitude 
of humility, an unquestioning faith, self-surrender, a readiness 
to follow where God leads, contemplation, mutual converse, love 
of man and loving acts, and fidelity to truth. All these have 
been taught to us by the Bhagavadgita, by Christ, and in an 
impressive manner by our own TukarSma. 

I have already observed in the beginning that it is of the 
essence of religious belief that religion should be regarded as 
revealed b> the higher Power that is worshipped. This belief can, 
I believe, stand the test of reason. If Lord Kelvin has recently 
told us that evolution in external nature is under the direction 
of a higher Power, should we not consider the evolution of 
religion also to be under the direction of that Power ? Hence 
tnen our doctrine and belief is that God has been leading men, 
from the times when they were in the primitive condition 
to the present day, towards the realization of higher and 
higher religious truth. The evolution of religion therefore 
means a continuous Revelation. 
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And there is also another sense in which religious evolution 
must be considered a Revelation. Just as in the case of a poet 
or an artist, there are flashes of light which he gives expressions 
to, by means of words or colour, in the same way, from time to 
time, in the cases of certain individuals, there are flashes of 
religious truth which those individuals convey to others less 
gifted. Our own TukarSma says in one place, “What possibility 
is there that an insignificant person like myself should speak 
Such words ? It is the Sustainer of the universe that made me 
speak ; ” and in another “I have broken open the treasure, the 
things belong to the Lord; I am simply a porter to carry 
them to you”. And in the Abhanga sung by us on the morning 
of the first day, he said “I have been sent to communicate the 
message”. When Tukarama gives expressions to such ideas as 
these, are we to consider that he is telling lies ? Certainly not. 
He says so because he really did see flashes of light of which 
ordinary men have no experience. It is in this special sense, 
therefore, that the religious evolution is under the direction 
of God. 

If, therefore, the doctrines adopted by the Prarthana Samaj 
are those found in the most developed forms of religion, be 
sure our religion is a revealed religion. It is also a revealed 
religion in two other special senses. For it is the only religion 
that acknowledges the influence and hand-work of God in all 
the religions that existed or now exist; and therefore imposes 
upon us an attitude of sympathy towards all religious beliefs while 
hitherto antipathy between different religions has been the 
general rule. And the study of all these religions has had the 
effect of clearing the religions vision so as to enable the leaders 
of the Samaj to distinguish between truth and falsehood, and 
has led them to adopt the highest form of truth that has hitherto 
dawned upon the human mind. It is in those two special 
senses that the dispensation followed by the Prarthana Samaj 
may be considered a New Dispensation. 
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Thus then here is a religion which God himself has placed 
before us in the fullness of time, when all the races of the world 
have come together and have been as it were' comparing notes. 
The question is whether you will adopt this new Revelation, 
the main doctrines of which, however are those of the most 
highly developed religions, which for this country may be con¬ 
sidered to be those of the Upanigads and the Bhagavadgita, and 
of the teachings of Saints and Prophets like Tukarama. Will 
you then accept the best portions of the Upanisads, the Bhagavad¬ 
gita, and of the teachings of the mediaeval saints, supplemented 
by certain ideas from Buddhism or from the Bible ; or will you 
adhere to all the religions that go under the name of ordinary 
Hinduism, the religions which represent all the stages of evolu¬ 
tion beginning from the most primitive such as the worship of 
trees and stones, serpents and cows, and of fetishes ? Will you 
accept merely mechanical ceremonials which can have no con¬ 
nection with your moral advancement as your worship of God, 
or take up the spiritual mode chosen by the Prarthana Samaj, 
which alone is calculated to purify the heart and elevate it, and 
prepare you to perform your duties in life ? The existing forms 
of religion belonging as they do to earlier stages of civilization 
are destined, if India is to advance, to disappear, and along 
with their disappearance, all that is good in the higher religious 
thought of the country is also in danger of disappearing, unless 
we deliberately choose it and make it alone our religion. And 
the existing mechanical modes of worship must be entirely 
thrown away and the spiritual mode substituted, to bring about 
the moral reformation of the country which is so urgently 
needed. 



THE INCORPORATION OP PRE-MAHOMEDAN 
FOREIGNERS INTO THE HINDU SOCIAL 
ORGANISATION 

FROM THE DNYAN PRAKASH OP POONA, DATED, WEDNESDAY 
18T. SEPTEMBER 1909 

[ The following was originally delivered as a lecture at 
Poona by Sir R. G. Bhandarkar in Marathi, and was printed in 
the Poona paper, referred to above. It is here translated by me. 

—N.B.U.] 

As already announced Dr. Bhandarkar delivered a lecture 
under the auspicies of the Deccan Sabha on the subject referred 
to in the above heading, with Prof, Kashinath Bapuji Pathak in 
the chair. Dr. Bhandarkar, in mentioning at the outset the reason 
which led him to choose this subject for his lecture, said :— 

On the day on which Mr. Gopalrao Gokhale delivered a lecture 
at this Sabha on the subject of “The Hindu-Musliiu Question” 
I incidentally remarked that all those foreigners who came into 
India before the Mahomedans, became included in the Hindu 
Society. Had not the Mahomedan religion come into existence, 

I 

the present Hindu-Muslim Question would not have arisen at 
all. Like the foreigners before them, they too would have been 
incorporated within our society. As soon as I remarked thus, 
Mr. Gokhale said: “ Do please then speak on this subject”, and 
thus left me no alternative but to take up that subject for this 
lecture. The subject of to-day’s lecture is to show how the 
foreigners, that come to India before the Mahomedans, became 
absorbed in the Hindu Society. To-day’s lecture is not of the 
nature of merely popular, commonplaces; every statement 
therein must be substantiated by proofs. Owing to my failing 
eyesight this work of finding out the references was done by 
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[Mr.] Devadatta [ Bhandarkar ], and during the course of 
to-day’s lecture he would read out the references as required. 

EVIDENCE OF THE PURANAS 

The Maurya Dynasty is one of the royal Dynasties 
mentioned in the Puranas. Candragupta founded the Maurya 
Dynasty soon after the invasion of Alexander the Great. The 
Empire of the Mauryas was then extended over the whole of 
Northern India, i. e., from Ganjam to Kathiawad. After the 
dynasty of the Mauryas, the Puranas mention the Suhga, 
Andhrabhrtya, Kanvayana and some other dynasties. The 
Satavahana or the Salivahana line of kings at Paithan is also 
mentioned in the Puranas. The Puranas prophetically describe 
these kingly lines as ruling in the future. Among such lines, it 
is mentioned there that the Haka, Yavana and other kingly lines 
would reign. Such in general are the statements in the PurSpas, 
but the (details of the) dynasties themselves have to be 
established from the evidence of Inscriptions and Coins. 

WHO WERE CALLED THE YAVANAS / 

Yavanas are mentioned in the Vayu PurSna. It is necessary 
to determine first who the Yavanas were*. In an Inscription of 
Asoka reference is made in one place to iTW 

The name Antiochus is well known to students of European 
History. Alexander died soon after his invasion of India. 
After him Seleucus established his sovereignty from Syria to 
India. Antiochus is the grandson of Seleucus. He has been 
frequently mentioned in connection with the Mauryas. The 
Antiochus whom Asoka, the Emperor of Pstallputra refers to 
in his Inscription is Antiochus II who ruled from B.C. 261 to 
241. They were Macedonian Greek kings and so Asoka calls 
them Yona or Yavana. The word Yavana denotes a Macedonian 
Greek. The earliest allusion to their having founded a kingdom 
in India is to be had in the Mahabhllsya of Patanjali. There 

79 [R. G, Bhandarkar’* Work*, Vol. II] 
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is a Vartika in the MahabhS^ya in connection with the usage 
of the Past Tense, technically called Lang, the Vartilm being 
^ W This Vartika means that the 

Laiig is to be used in speaking about a thing which the speaker 
has not seen, but which is well known to the people and 
which, if he had a desire, he could see. The instance that is 
given in illustration of this Vai-tika is SHWi^ iR?r; 1 

It therefore follows from this that the event of the 
Yavanas having laid a siege to Sflketa occurred in Patanjali's 
time. The eastern part of Persia was formerly called Bactria, 
where the Greeks re-established their kingdom. These Bactrians 
had, at one time, come over to and established their power in 
India. 

THE YAVANA KINGS 

The Yavana mentioned by Pataujali is probably Menander, 
the Bactrian Greek. It appears from what the Roman 
historians have written that his date is circa 142 B.C. There 
is also another evidence to prove that Patanjali lived at that 
time, which however it is not necessary to allude to here. This 
Menander had established hie kingdom over the provinces of 
Panjab and Afghanistan, both of which were at that time 
included in India. Tlte fact that Menander had established his 
kingdom in India can bo proved from his coins as well. 
It was the practice to mention on ihe coins of those times, the 
name of the king as well his epithet. The name and the 
epithet were written in Pali. The Pali is the earliest Prakrit 
form of Sanskrit. It was current in Ceylon, and the Buddhist 
works are written in Pali. The letters on Menander’s coins are 
engraved in Pali, wherefore the conclusion is not unwarranted 
that the subjects of Menander were also a Pali-speaking people. 
His coins bear in Pali the legend ( literally, the words ): 

There is a work called Minindra- 
I’apho. It contains an account of the discourse between 
king Milindra and Nagasena, the Buddhist, The capital of 
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Milindra was at the town of Sakala in the Pan jab. The 
Menander referred to above and Milindra are one and the 
same person. It is also stated that Milindra in the end became 
a Buddhist. So much then with regard to Yavana kings. We 
may now proceed to the consideration of the Yavana subjects. 


COMMON PEOPLE OP THE YAVANA CASTE 


In the Karla caves, there is a stone Inscription, which contains 
the following :— 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 


^JT?TR ^ R 

jterw ^ [^1 


The town Dhenukakata was on the banks of the Sapta- 
Godavarl. Dhenukakata, and Dhanakataka, the Capital of 
Satavahana, are probably identical. A Yavana of this place 
seems to have taken the name of Sihadhaykna, and led a 
Hindu religious life. 

The name of the second Yavana in this Inscription is given as 
Dhamma (Dharma) which is certainly a Sanskrit name. 

It is said in extract (.3) above that Harapharana, the son of 
Setapharana made a gift <)f the Mandapa (the Hall). This 
Harapharana should be f»robably Hallophurnus. There doe.s 
not appear anything like Hindu about this name ; still he made 
a gift and is called an UpSsaka (devotee). There is therefore 
a very good ground to hold that he had embraced a religion 
of this country. 

There is an Inscription at Junnar which is as follows:— 

This Inscription mentions that a Yavana named Irilasa (had) 
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constructed two tanks. Prom this it appears that these Yavanas 
had become the followers of the Buddha and that in their 
•ways of making religious gifts, they follo-wed the Hindus. 

»RrR i 

The name Citra (Citasa) the Yavana, who is spoken of in the 
Inscription here referred to as having given the Dining Hall 
is also a Hindu name. 

The name Candra (Candanam) in this Inscription is a Hindu 
name. 

In the Nasik Inscriptions occurs the following:— 

The word Otaraha (Auttaraha) here shows that the Yavana 
referred to in this Inscription belonged to the North. 
This Inscription mentions the Yavajia Indragnidatta, son of 
Dharmadeva of the town of Dattamitra (Dattamiti) in the 
province of Sauvira, near Sind (Sidha) in the North. The names 
Dharmadeva and Indragnidatta show that the names of the 
Yavanas were not like modern Shaikh Wallad, Shaikh Mahomed, 
(&c.) but were completely Hinduised. From this it must bo 
concluded that after they (the YawaWs) came here, they fully 
became Hindus. 

THE SAKA KINGS 

The Saka kings came after the Yavanas. They are known by 
the name of K§atrapaa. An Inscription in connection with 
them too has been found at Nasik, which contains the 
following;— 

tut; Jiisirw srwniT 

. 

arg^ siatanqRmT... i 
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The name U^avadata in this may perhaps be a Hindu name, 
since it could be either from Vffabhadatta or Rgabhadatta. But 
Dinika, Nahapana and Kgaharata are not Hindu names. Ugavadata 
was a Saka and was the son-in-law of a Kgatrapa of the name 
of Nahapana. Some twenty-four thousand coins bearing the 
name of Nahapana have recently been found. This Nahapana 
did not originally belong to India, but belonged to outside (or, 
Nahapana was not an Indian, but a foreigner). He did establish 
a kingdom, but it lasted for only fifty years; and Gautamiputra 
soon defeated and extirpated his dynasty, and founded the 
Satavahana Dynasty. Some coins of the time of Nahapana are 
found in the Nasik District, and they beai' the stamps of both 
Nahapana and Gautamiputra. The Inscription just now referred 
to mentions that Ugavadilta, the son of Dinika and the son-in-law 
of this Nahapana gave three lacs of cows to Brahmans and fed 
annually a lac of Brahmans. 

This same Inscription also speaks of him as 

In the town of Prabhasa, i. e., Somanatha- 
I’atfapa, he gave the wherewithal of marriages to eight 
Brahmans. He constructed a cave at Nasik for the residence of 
the Bhiksus. He made a rirovision for a permanent income by 
way of interest for meeting the expense for the new clothes &c., of 
the Bhiksus. The maximum interest at that time was from five 
to seven-and-a-half per cent. It was not twenty-five per cent as 
at present. It will be seen from the above-mentioned evidence 
that the mode of making religious gifts of the Ksatrapas was 
exactly like that of the Hindus. 

There was another Ksatrapa or Mahakgatrajja Dynasty at 
UjjayinI, comprising nineteen or twenty kings, and they in all 
ruled for 200 or 225 years. Their rule lasted from about the 
beginning of the Christan era to JS9 Saka. 

If af all wc wanted to give a derivation to the word Kgatrapa, 
we could show that it is a Sanskrit word, but such a word ( as 
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E^atrapa ) is nowhere to be met with in the Sanskrit Literature. 
The word K?atrapa or Khatrapa and the word “ Satrap " 
occurring in the Persian history seem to be identical. This last 
means the ofBcer or the Viceroy of the Emperor. The Ksatrapas 
at once took up Hindu customs and manners. 

The geographer Ptolemy says that a king of the name 
of Tiastenes was ruling at Ujjayini. He also says that PnlumSyi 
ruled at Paithan. In some of the Inscriptions and coins on 
our side, occurs the name Castana, which is the same as 
Tiastenes. He is the founder of the Ujjayini Ksatrapas. 
His name Oa^tana looks foreign but the first part in the names 
of his son and grandson, Jaya-dSma and Rudra-d5ma, is Hindu, 
and the names Rudra-simha <fec., of the siibseiiuent kings in this 
Dynasty are all Hindu names. 

In the Kanueri Oaves near Bombay occurs the following:— 

snrawr: [jf] ^. 

I 

The name Sstakarni here is the name of a king of the 
Hatavkhana Dynasty. The present Inscriidion says that his 
wife came from the Kgatrapa Dynasty, and pj’oves beyond the 

t 

possibility of doubt that a Hindu king had married a ISaka 
woman. 

On a Stone-Inscription at Junagad, the Mahaktiatrapa 
Rudradaman is, in one place, spoken of as 

fn*ii f^tnsn »nT®i-wr?«>T-r%ayi’T“fl^ntii8R[3@-5PhSfeT i 

That is, this Inscription describes him as having mastered the art 
of Music, Logic and other soiences. Rudradaman was the 
grandson of Caetana. 

In one of the caves at Nasik, there is an Inscription to tho 
following effect:— 
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3vfi?K^ 

csnr ^ ^.. 1 

Of this, Damacika may be the name of a v>lace. Vudhtka 

4 

may either be a name, or if it be not a name, it means a money 
lender. As.he (the donor) is called a Lekhaka, (i. e., a writer), 
his profession seems to have been that of a writer; Visnndattii. 
is the name git'en of his father, and he is called a Saka. 

Vi?nudatta was also a name l)orne by the Marathas; since in 
an Inscription on a cistern at Bhaja, there occurs the following:- 

This Inscription shows that this Vigpudatta, the son of Kausiki, 
was a Maratha. That is, it follows that, there was, generally 
speaking, no difference whatever in those days, between the 
Sakas and the Marathas. 

The following occurs in another Inscription at Nasik:— 

f$w<^Tir4t?g9i?T 3Tnfftsa-?:%5R?r 

Jimr fJr55nT^»raT^ 

The substance of this Inscription is that the lady “ Vignu- 
datta ”, the daughter of Agnivarman and mother of Visvavar- 
man laid at deposit bearing interest an “ Akgaya nivi ”, 
i. e., a large amount for charitable purposes, for treatment of 
sick persons. \ isnudatta was a Hakanika, i. e., a Saka woman 
(Marathi: Hakipa). The termination Varman is suffixed to the 
names of Kgatriyas. It therefore follows from this that the 
Sakas got incorporated with the Kgatriyas. The Inscription 
mentions the era of the Abhira Kings, whence it follows that 
the Abhiras were the rulers of the country at that time. The 
method of reckoning time in those days was nqt b£^sed on the 
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month but followed the seasons; and hence the statement in 
this Inscription to the effect that (the event took place ) in the 
summer in the ninth year of Isvarasena. 

MEN OF THE ABHTRA 

The Abhiras followed the Nakas. They may possibly belong 
to Central Asia. A mention is made of their name in the 
[Maha-]Bh5rata and the Visnnpnrana. They are there called 
Mle(n)cchas. Varahamihira, in the Sloka 
includes the Yavanas among the Mlecchas. 

The Abhiras are thus referred to in an Inscription at Gunda 
in Kathiawad:— 

There is historical evidence to show that this RndrabhQti 
made many religious gifts. The Inscription belongs to the time 
of Rudi'asiihha, who ruled in 102 Saka. The Abhiras were 
free-booters, and later they established their kingdom here. 
When, after the demise of SrT-Kr?na, Arjuna was escorting the 
wives of KfSua, they were plundered on the way by robbers. 
These robljers were the Abhiras themselves, who are there 
called Mlecchas. With regard to the Mlecchas it is said in 
one place:— 

^«5nJT: I 

THE ABHIRAS ARE THE PRESENT-DAY AHIRS. 

The people that are now known to belong to the Ahir caste 
were orginally Abhiras. The Ahirs are to be found among 
goldsmiths, carpenters, cowherds and even among Brahmans. 
The Ahir goldsmiths of Poona wear the sacred thread (Marathi: 
Janavein ), those of khandesh do not wear it. There arose 
recently a dispute between those two Ahir Sects. As the Poona 
Ahir goldsmiths put on the sacred thread, they were 
excommunicated by the Khandesh Abirs. The Poona Ahirs 
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had come to me (in this connection ) when I told them to the 
following effect:—‘“All these your classes were originally 
Abhlra ones. The Abhtras had no sacred thread. The Khandesh 
Ahira have preserved their original practice, and it is likely 
enough for that reason that they have excommunicated you.” 

THE TURUSKAS OR THE TURKISH KINGS 

The Rajataraiigipl calls the kings who ruled in the North 
about this time as “Turuskas” or “Kusapas.” These Turugkas 
belonged to the Turkish stock. Hima Kadphises, one of the 
kings of this dynasty, is described on his coins as 

it 1^x4 The name of this king is by no 

means Hindu, hut from the description given of him, it appears 
that he had become a staunch Saivite. The date of this' king 
may possibly be the second or the third century after Christ. 
On one side of his coins there is an effigy of him with the 
Turkish hat, the Fez. On the other side of his coins there is an 
image of Nandin (=the bull of Siva), and near it the image 
of a person, having a trident (the TrisQla) in his hand ; 
wherefore it follows that the image must be of Siva himself. 
It thus clearly follows that this kjng was undoubtedly a 
devotee of Siva. 

THE MAGAS BECOME BRAHMANS 

There are also other instances to show that the foreigners 
coming from outside became Brahmans. The “Magas” are one 
of such people. They first established colonies in Rajputana, 
Marwar, Agra and Bengal. There is an Inscription of Saka 
1028 concerning the Magas, which contains the following 
account of them :— 

flrSTRI 


80 [B, Q. Bhandarkar's Works, Vob U] 
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There was a tribe called Maga in the Sakadvipa, whom 
Samba or Samba brought over here. Six men of this family 
became famous poets. The Bhavigya Pura^a contains an 
account of Samba who brought the family to India. Samba 
constructed a temple on the bank Of the Candrabhaga. The 
river of Chenab was formerly called Candrabhaga. The Brahmans 
of that time looked with disfavour upon becoming the 
worshippers of gods, and so Samba could not secure any 
worshipper. He was then asked by the preceptor of Ugrasena 
to bring over from Sakadvipa the Magas and to make them the 
worshippers. Accordingly Sariiba brought the Magas and 
assigned to them the duty of worshipping the god. There was 
formerly at Multan a golden temple of the Sun. This was the 
same temple that was destroyed by the Mahomedans in the 
last but one century (lit. in the century preceding the 
last century). 


Varahamihira lays down the rule that the Bhagavatas should 
set up (the worship Ac. of) Vijpu, the Magas that of the Sun &c. 
(He says:—) 







From this it clearly follows that the Magas had a colony ( or 
settlement) here at the time of Varahamihira. The date of 
Varahamihira is 509 Saka. From the Sloka given above, it 
appears that the practice of consecrating (the temples of ) the 
Sun at the hands of the Magas was in vogue to about that time. 


We may now consider for a while who these Magas were. 
The priests of the Persians are known under the name of the 
Magi in the history of Persia. The ‘ Magi ’ and the ‘ Magas ’ 
are probably identical. The language of the Avesta, the 
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fiacred work of the Persians and that of our Vedas are very 
nearly similar. Though the Persians regard some of our 
deities as evil spirits, still the deity* Mitra’ is common to both. 
The worship of this god had even extended to Syria, Asia 
Minor, Rome and other places; and it must have extended to 
India in the east, as it had spread to Rome in the west. The 
Magi of the Persians are our Indian Magas. 

The Magas came to be regarded as Brahmans after they 
came over to India. They wore round their necks a sacred 
thread'known as Avyahga, which was a cord made of the cast¬ 
off akin of serpents. The Bhavi§ya PurSpa contains an account 
of this (Avyahga), which also says that this cord was to be 
tied round the middle part of the Sun’s image. The Magas 
afterwards gave up the Avyahga-oord and began to wear the 
Hindu sacred thread ( Marathi; Janavem ). 

THE HCNAS 

About the time of the downfall of the Gupta Empire - i. e., 
about the end of the fifth century A. D.,- the Hopas penetrated 
into India. Two kings of this line are very well known from 
Inscriptions, viz., Toramana and Mihirakula. Karnadeva, the 
ruler of Cedi (Chattiagad) had married the Hupa princess 
Avalladevi. Among the various Rajput Gotras, there is one 
called Hnpa. From these two facts it follows that the HOpas 
got incorporated with the Hindus. One tribe of these HOnaS 
went over to Hungary and established itself there where it 
still flourishes. 

INCLUSION OF THE GUBJARA KINGS AMONG THE K8ATRIYAS 

It now remains to consider the Gurjars, who were the last 
of tW foreigners to come over into India. The word Gujjara 
was Sanskritised into Gurjara, and their country was called 
Gujarath from the twelfth century. Before that, that country 
WE^S known as the La^a country. The “ Latl Riti ” is referred, 
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to in the KavyaprakSsa also. There is a District known as 
‘Gujarath’ in the Panjab, which was the original place of the 
Gurjaras. A copper-plate Inscription and a stone one were 
found at Di(J wa^a and Ghatiyaja bearing date Vikrama iSaka 9. In 
these Inscriptions the province of Gujarath is called Gurja- 
ratra (i. e., the land that gives shelter to the Gurjaras). The 
province of La^a acquired that name when these people be¬ 
longing to the Gurjara tribe moved down to the South. They 
established their rule in Marwar, and in that dynasty there 
were six kings, viz.,Devasakti,Nagabhata, Ramabhadra, Bhoja- 
raja, Mahendrapala and Mahipala. Bhoja established his 
power over Kanauj, and his descendants Mahendrapala and 
Mahipala had their capital at Kanauj itself. The RagtrakOtas of 
Maharastra and the Gurjara kings of Marwar and Kanauj were 
constantly at war with each other. A Mahomedan historian 
says that the two Kingdoms of the “Jurja” and “Balhara” 
adjoined each other. “.Jurja” is Gurjara, and Balhara is the 
Ra§trakQta dynasty. An Inscription says about these [Gurjara] 
Kings that they belonged to the Pratihan Dynasty. The Poet 
Rajasekhara was the preceptor of King Mahendrapala of 
Kanauj. The poet in his Bala-Ramayana includes this king in 
the family of Raghu and describes him as Raghukulacudamani, 
(i. e., the crest-jewel of the familjy of Raghu ). A tribe known 
as Guzr is found, even to this day, to have spread itself to the 
sea of Azab in Russia. From this it follows that after these 
tribes of cowherds or shepherds wandering in central Asia, 
came to have dominions in India, they were by Rajasekhara 
called “Kings belonging to the Dynasty of Raghu”, and were 
completely Ksatriyaised. 

THE EXPANSION OP THE GURJAEA TRIBE 
Tod mentions four families of the Rajputs, viz., (1) Pa(Ji- 
hara, (2) Pramara or Paramara, (3) Cahumana (Cavhana), 
and (4) Solahki. None of these is a Sanskrit name. To seek 
a Sanskrit etymology for these names would be as ( ridiculous 
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as) deriving the word (Khurchi = a chair) as 

Of the four families mentioned above, the Pa4ihSra 
family is in some places called also by the name “Gurjara”. 
From this it is reasonable to conclude that these four families 
were Gurjara families. Of those the Solanki Branch was 
established at Anahilapattana in 961. It was from this time 
forward that that province was called Gujarath. It appears 
that like the Abhiras, the Gurjaras came in large hordes, since 
am<jng the existing (Gurjara) classes, there are Gujar Gau^a 
Brahmanas (these are to be found in Rajaputana), Gujar 
goldsmiths, carpenters, blacksmiths &e. 

CONCLUSION 

Thus all the foreigners, viz., the Yavanas, the Sakas, the Abhiras, 
the Turks (Turu§kas), the Magas, the HQiias and the Gujars who 
came into India at different periods got absorbed in the Hindu 
Society. None of the tribes,is to be (now) found as distinct 
from the Hindus. Such was not however the case with the 
Mahomedans, the reason being that religion is their predominant 
instinct. AsG. K. Gokhale (Original—‘Gopalrao’ only) said, we 
must also freely mix with them. Our tradition from early times 
has been to incorporate within ourselves all (others): if this 
tradition were to be kept up in the future, even the aggressive 
tendency of the Mahomedans is likely to be curbed. The 
foreigners who came here before the Mahomedans were 
absorbed so quickly and on such a large scale in the Hindu 
social organisation, that in the modern society (of India) any 
attempt to deciae who is an Aryan and who a non-Aryan 
would be quite futile. Mr. Jackson has in one of his wrtings 
expressed a similar opinion. [His words are;—] 

“It remains to refer to certain kinds of mental bias that are 
apt to affect the judgment in questions of Indian history. 
There is, in the first place, what may be called the patriotic 
bias, though it is shared more or less by European as well as 
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Indian scholars. It shows itself in a tendency to exaggerate the 
freedom of India from foreign influences, and to claim entire 
orginality for such inventions as the Indian Alphabet, which 
bear their foreign origin on their face. This school loves to 
trace the leading castes of the present day to an Aryan origin 
and to accentuate the Hindu orthodoxy of the kings and 
conquerors of old. When these are looked upon as Hindus 
from the beginning, the most important fact in Hindu history 
is overlooked. I mean the attractive power of Hindu civilisation, 
which has enabled it to assimilate and absorb into itself every 
foreign invader except the Moslem and the European. Those 
Indians have indeed a poor idea of their country’s greatness, 
who do not realise how it has tamed and civilised the nomads 
of Central Asia, so that wild Turkman tribes have been . 
transformed into some of the most famous of the Rajput Royal 

if 


races. 
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Abbreviations used in the following Indexes. 


C. =Country, 

CS.=C3lukya. 

Cen.=Century. 

Com.=Commentary, or Commentator. 

D. = DigSmbara. 

D. or Dy. = Dynasty. 

Ds=Dbarma^Sstra. 

F. = Family. 

Gr. = Grammar. 

H. P. = High Priest. 

J. = Jain. 

E. = Kmg. 

Lit' = Literature. 


Mbh.=]ii[ah3bh3rata. 
Med. = Medicine. 

Mss. = Manuscripts. 
N. = Name. 

Phi.=Philosophy. 
Ba^. = RSsfrakiIta. 
Bg. or Rv- =Rgveda. 
S.=System. 

S. = 8vet5mhara. 

Sk. or Skr. = Sanskrit. 
T5n. = T5ntrio. 
U.=Upanisads. 

VV. = V6r3BS. etc. 


INDEX I. 

INDEX OF Geographical Names. 


Abu, Mount, p. 80; an Inscription there 
composed by Soraesvara, p. 90. 

Adijina temple, p. 2S2. 

Ahmedabad, account of a visit to and 
the Jain Bhap^aras there, pp. 82ff; 
p. 527. 

Ajayameru = Ajmir, p. 54. 

America, p. 499. 

Anahilapattaiia, p. 3, 475; capital of 
SiddharSja, p. 72; in Gujarath where 
the Solahki branch of Rajput kings 
was established in 961, p. 637. 

Anandapura, the place where Uva{a 
lived ; identified with Vadanagar in 
Upper Gujarath, p. 3. 

Andnradesa, p. 163. 

Antarvedl = The Doab, p. 155. 

AparSnta = Northern Eonkan, p. 35. 

AsSpalli ( place), p. 52; 85, 

Australia, p. 499. 

Avanti, p. 3; 453. 

Baotria, the eastern part of Persia, 


Badarikasrama, p. 21, 

BankSpura m VanavSsa Province, 
p. 276f, 

Baroda, p. 522; its rulers to be declared 
Esatriyas, p. 523. 

Bhot^ttS or BhoiittS, a Northern 
country, p. 338. 

Brahmapal, a village near Jaypiir, 
p. 296. 

Cambay, p. 56. 

CandrabhSgl, an old name for rivei 
Cbenab. p. 634. 

CundrSvatl = Modern Jhalrapattan, 
p. 158. 

Chitravalllpuri ( place ), p. 52. 

Citrakafa (chittorA p. 53; 54. 

DSmacika, a place mentioned in a 
Nasik cave Inscription, p. 631. 

Datt&mitra (DattSmiti), a town in 
SauvTra, near Sind, mentioned in a 
Nasik Inscription, p. 623. 

Deccan, p. 453, 


occupied by the Greeks, p. 626. 

81 [ B. 0. Bhandarkar's works, Voi. II.) 
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Decoaa CoUege, p. 5!il. 

Devagiri, p. 72. 

Dbanakafaka, capital of SStavSbax^a, 
probably same as DbenukSkata, 
p. 627. 

DhSrS, capital of Malwa, p. 41, 53, 
249, 341. 

Dharmapura on the NarmadS, p. 37. 

DbenukSkata, town on the banka of 
the Sapta-GodSvan. p. 627. 

Dhilli ( = Prakrit Delhi), p. 336, 

Dholpur, p. 340, 343. 

DipdiySpaka (place j, p. 52. 

DvSravati, p. 73. 

Ekacakra (ArSinBehar) place on 
tbeYamunS, p. 143. 

Elpbinstone College, p. 521. 

Qanjam= limit of the Maury a Empire, 
p. 625. 

Oaudamapdala « Bengal, p 207. 

Gautami B. = QodSvari B., p, 12. 

GayS, a town, p. 91. 

GogastbSna, a town, p. 9'. 

Gokarpa HahSbalesvara, situated in 
GorSstra, p. 65. 

GolagrSma in Vidarbha, p. 213. 

GorSstra (in the South) = portion of 
North Kanara District, p. 65. 

Gujarat, in Bombay Presidency, p. 287, 
475, 528, 

Gujarath in Punjab, original place of 
the Gurjaras, p. 636. 

HarhsanStbaji's Temple, p. 82. 

Hosala C. = Mysore, p. 99. 

Eosapatlapa in Hoysana country, 
p. 99. 

Iladurga = Idar, p. 287f. 

JagannStha in Orissa, p. 6. 

JSvalipura, ( place ) p. 52. 

Jesalmir, p. 56. 

Ealinga, province, South of Modem 
Orissa, p. 330. 

KalyBpa (Capital of Vijjapa Kala- 
cuti), p, 356. 


Eamala4ila 7 P. 53. 

Eanauj, capital of Bhoja, Mahendra- 
pSla, and MabipSla, p. 475, 636. 

Eanberi cave Inscription, p. 454. 

ESnjikS, a place, p. 215. 

KSsthS or XScjhS on the YamunS, 
North of Delhi, p. 9, 137. 

Kathiawad, limit of the Maurya 
empire, p. 474, 528, 625. 

EedSrakSnta, in Garbwal State,p. 21S. 

KedSranStba, p. 211; in Garbwal State, 

p. 212. 

EhSrSghSta, a place, p. 155. 

Kolhapur, p. 522; its rulers to be 
declared Ksatriyas, p. 523. 

Eonkan, p. 474. 

Kosala, p. 460. 

KupakagrSma mentioned in a stanza, 
p. 632. 

Knrpara = Kopargaum on the Gods- 
vari, p. 149. 

Eusumapura, p. 313. 

LaksabSrati, Capital of Gauija, p. 80. 

Lsta, former name of Gujarath, latter 
name from 12tb Cent., p. 475, 635. 

Lohibala or LohSvala, a place 7 p. 338. 

Magadba, a kingly state in Buddha’s 
time, p. 535. 

MabSdevigiri, where the SivasQtras 
were manifested, p. 199n. 

MahSrotha, a place, p. 280. 

MSlavarSu = Mslava E., p. 338. 

Malwa, p. 3. 

Mangalvedha, near Pandharpur, p. 23. 

Maaanr, p. 17, 

Marahatfa = Prakrit for MahSr&atca, 
p. 339. 

Marusthall = Marwad, p, 54. 

MathurS, p. 474. 

MayOrSdri, Capital of BhalrayasSba 
( q. T.), P. 9. 

MedapEta = Mewad, p. 42. 

MekalasutS = NarmadS B., p. 363. 

MithilE, p. 12. 

NagapOra ( NS?), p. 53. 

Nagara, a town, p. 90, 
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Nandigi^l = Nfindea in NUam terri¬ 
tory, p. 163. 

NandigrSma = Nandgaon, p. 34f: its 
identification with Nandgaon neat 
Janjira, p. 35,20$. j 

Naravarapuri, p. 53. 

NSrSyapasthSna, a place, p. 201. 

NarmadS, p. 370. 

Nasik Cave Inscriptions, p. 454, 

Navanara (place), p, 54. 

NebSlS = NepSla territory, p. 338, 

New Zealand, p. 499. 

Orissa, p. 331. 

Padmapura in Vidarhhas, p. 42S&n. 

PadmSratl, ( in MSlati-MSdbava ) its 
identification, p, 429. 

Fai^hapa, p. 72. 

Paiicala country = North-eastern por¬ 
tion of Bajputana nearest to Agra 
and Gwalior, p. ^3. 

P5fS (in Msiati-Msdhava) its identi* | 
fication, p- 429. 

PSrthapura on the Northern bank of 
the GodSvarT, p. 38. 

FStaliputra in Magadha, p. 283, 

FStap, p. 56; account of a visit to it 
for a search of Ms.s.; Jam BhSndS- 
ras at the place, p. S8ff-, collections 
of Brabmanic works in, p. 69ff; date 
of its foundation, p. 77. 

Pattapa, founded by jVanaraja, p 72. 
80, 283. 

PrabhSsa, mentioned in a Nasik 
Inscription, p. 629. 

PraySga, town, p. 91. 

Pupatambe, a place, p. 207. 

Punjab, p. 445, 474, 475, 

Pupyastambha == Pupatnmbeih, p. 12. 

parpSsa in the Maiava Country, p.282. 

Fu^pamSia, ( a town ), p. 72. 

Puapapora, p. 309. 

Rajputana, p. 474, 475. 

BSnek = RSnder, (place) in Gujaratb, 
p. 328. 

Ranthambbor = Rapastatnbhapura, 
p. 331, 340, 


RatnamSlS, a town, p. 72. 

Rome, p. 456, 476, 520, 

EQpS, a town, p. 48. 

! SSgavadSnSra in the province of VSg- 

^ vara, p. 283. 

SSkala, capital of Milindra, in Punjab, 
P, 627. 

SSketa besieged by Yavanas. mention¬ 
ed in MahSbhKsya (Arupad Yavanah 
SSketam) p. 626. 

Saihmedacaia, place, p. 283. 

SapSdalaksa ( country of “ a lac and 
a quarter") = country about the 
Sambara lake in Rajputana, p. 91 
&n. 

SSrtha, a place on the VaradS, p. 42, 

Satruihjaya temple built, p. 80. 

SaurSstra, p. 453. 

Sibaranda s Sirhind, p. 212. 

Sindhu (in MSlatl-MSdhava), its 
identification, p. 429. 

I SomanStbapatfapa, same a i FrabbSsa, 

^ p. 629. 

SrSvasti, p. 460, 470. 

SrimSlapurl, p. 54. 

Srinagara in Garbwal State, p. Sllf. 

Sristbala in Oujarath, p. 40. 

Stambbanakapura = Cambay? p. 52. 

SuragrSma, a village, p. 435. 

Surat, p, 328. 

SvetadvTpa, p. 189. 

Syria, forming limit of the kingdom of 
of Seleucus, p. 625. 

Telahga Taiiahga country, p. 336. 

Telahgapa = Xndhra C., p. 43. 

Tirabbukti = Tirhut, p. 197. 

Tribhuvanagin (place), p. 54. 

Ujjayini, a Xsatrapa Dynasty ruling 
at, about the beginning of the 
Christian era to 389 s'aka, p, 309, 
629. 

UmnSnagara, a place, p. 65. 

Urahpattana = OlpBd,'place in Giija- 
catb, p. 328. 

Utkala=Odra= modern Orissa, p. 330, 
34J. 
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Vanarasi, Prakrit for VSrSgaai, p. 338. 
Vanga, p. 453. 

Varuvaju in Hoaala oounlry, p. 99. 
VasurSvi (VasrSyl), a placet P- 287. 
Vatapalli, a place, p. 65. 

Vidarbhas, p. 12, 


Videha, p. 12,458, 473. 
Videhanagara in MithilB, p. 435. 
VisTSvasu, p, 17. 

Vyankatagiri, p. 196. 

Vamanapura, a place, p. 208. 
Yodapura = Jodhpur, p. 49, 


INDEX II. 
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Aksobhyatirtha, pupil of MadhvSoSrya 
p. 17, 27. 

Agastya ( sage ) p. 136, 351, 354. 

Agni, p. 314; ( a Jain story ) p. 314; 
disappearing from the earth p. 314f. 

AoyutaprekaScSrya, the preceptor of 
MadhvSeSrya p. 21. 

AjStasatru, K. of E3sT, expiaining 
Brshma(n) to a Brahman student, p. 
193. 

Ajitadeva, Dig. Jain High Priest p- 48 

Aficalagaccba, branch of Candra- 
gaccba, date of its foundation, p. 79, 

Anpayyacarya, p. 19. 

Atri, p. 319. 

Aniruddha, fourth Vybha of lirara, 
according to RSmSnuja possessing 
two attributes, assumed for dissolu- ' 
tion of the world, p. 184,185. 

Andhakas (tribe ) p, 192. 

Amitagati Jain (different from Author 
Amitagati) p. 317. 

Arjuna p. 331; escorting the wives of 
Epspa, plundered by the Abhiras, 
p. 632. 

Asvapati, K. of Eekeya, p. 193. 

AdlnStha (Jain) his brass image, p.80. 

Anandabhatta, p. 15. 

Jnandaya^ogapi of Devagiri, p. 84. ■ 

AnandarSya (Jain), p. 49. I 

Ama, family priest of Karpa, Patan C5. 
K., p. 90f. 


Amiga, family priest' of Patan Ca. 
Kings, p. 81. 

Asvalayana and Sahkhayana SakliEs, 
difference between these two accord¬ 
ing to Carapavynhabhasya. consist¬ 
ed in the exclusion or inclusion of 
the Rgveda VIII 58, p. 286, 305; pre¬ 
sent day evidence to show that A, is 
not a Saiiibita Sakha, p, 304. 

A4vaiayanl ^akha, p, 299&n2, 

Ahada, an ancestor of Some^vara 
( Eirtikaumudi) p. 91. 

Indrajit, p. 317. 

livara, bis five manifestations accord¬ 
ing to Ramanuja, p. 184. 

Uparicara Vasu, follower of PaSoa- 
ratra, p. 192. 

Umapati, (god) p. 67. 

Usijas, p. 104. 

Kaccbapa Incarnation, p. 310&n., 
311&n. 

Kafutesvara = Siva, p. 91. i 

EapElakupdala, p, 428. ^ 

Karhada Brahmans, their vilification; 
their present day reputation, p 135. 

Kalkin (Incarnation), p. 311&n. 

Kava^a Ailusa, a non-Brabmapa be¬ 
coming a Brahmapa p. 472. 

Eavindratlrtha, p. 17. 

KasoH (Jain) Image, p. 80, 
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KSpSlaa, a seot of MShesvaras, p. 198. 

KSmadeva of Jay antipur!, p. 318. 

ESmandakT, in the (MSlali-Madhaya), 
p. 427. 

EslSmQlchaa, a sect of MShesvaras, 
p. 198. 

Kumara, family priest of Pfftan kings ; 
his military exploits; an ancestor 
of Sorae^vara Kirtikaumudi; family 
priest of Siddharaja, pp. 91f. 

Kumbhakarpa, p. 317. 

Euru-PSndava story, Jam version of, 

p. 315. 

Kpspa Incarnation emphasised by 
Nimb3rka, p. 26! as god, p-191; E. 
element in Bhagavata system, p. 193; 
K. m Vallabha system, p. 196. 

Ersnabbatta, p. 17. 

Krspasaatnn, p. 18. 

ErspacSrya, p. 18,19. 

Eedara, a god, p. 9, 

Kesavas nine and their nine enemies, 
p. 811. 

EesavacSrya. p. 19. 

Kaurava story distorted hy VySsa 
( aoo rding to Jains), p. 316. 

Kauleya p. 136. 

Ksatnyas, their part more active in 
religious speculation than that of 
Brahmanas, p. ]92f ; original possess¬ 
ors of religious truth; active in 
propounding religious doctrines, 
p. 193, 

Eharataragdccha, origin of the name, 
p, .51, date of its foundation p. 79. 

Ganavijayagani, pupil of Labhavijaya- 
gani, p. 68, 

Ganesa or Ganapati. extolled in 
MudgalapurSna, p. 134, 

Garuda, p. 184. 

G^rgi Vacaknavi, a historical person, 
p. 504 ; mentioned in an Upanisad 
as taking part in philosophic dis¬ 
pute, p. 504f. 

Guracaryn, p. 20. 

Guleva, a family name, p. 90. 

Gokula 111 Villabht ciyiin, p I’j 


Gopis, in V3llabha system, p. 196. 

Ooloka = the hoaven in VSUabha 
system, p. 196, 

Oovinda element in BhSgavsta system, 
p. 193. 

Qovinda^sstrin, p. 17. 

GaudasSrasvata ascetics AcSryas &o., 
mentioned in the VSrijSksaoarita, 
p. 134f. 

Gautama ( Jainism), p. 316. 

Ghuli-b5l5o5rya. p. 20. 

Cakratirtba p. 17. 

Candadeva of SrlmSIa caste, p. 80. 

Candraklrtl ( Jain ), p. 48, 49. 

Caitanya, p. 26. 

CaityavSsms (Jain), p.51, 

CliayS, daughter of Mapijapa Eaudika, 
pp. 313t; her story; ibid. 

Jagannatba of Orissa, p, 198. 

Janaka, p. 458. 

JanBrdanSoBrya, p. 18. 

Jamadagni and SabasrBrjuna, their 
story, p. 72. 

Jayatirtha, p. 17. 

Jayasekhara (Jain), p. 48. 

I JBmadagnas, p. 301. 

I Jinacandra, Jain Pontiff, p. 51 bis 
life, p. 52. 

Jmadatta, Jain Pontiff, p. 51; his life, 
and family, p. 54. 

JmapatisEIri, Head of Ebaratara- 
gaccha, p. 51. 

Jmamati, the Jain Saint, (of Ujjaymi), 
p. 317. 

JinarBja, Head of Eharataragaocha, 
p. 47. 

i Jinavallabba ( Jein Pontiff,) his life, 

1 p, 51, 52f. 

Jinendrasilri SrlpOjya, p. 68. 

I Jinesvara ( Jam Pantiff ), p. 51; His 
life, p. 52. 

I 

i TapBgaccha, its Nigpura branch, p.48; 
j date of the establishment of its 
i doctrine, p. 79. 
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Daksa (mythological), p. 134. 

Digvijaya BSma, his idol brought from 
BadarikS^rama by MadhvSoSrya, 

i>. 3i. 

Dirghatamasas, p. 101. 

Duryodbana, p. 310, 317 ; D. and other | 
Eauravas, resorting to Jina's teach¬ 
ings, p. 315, 

DurrSaa, Sage dining at the hands of 
Braupadl, a Ksatriya lady, p. 512. 

Dusyanta, p. 427. 

DevabhadrScSrya ( Jain ), p. 54. 

DevasrSmin ( Jain ), a donee, p. 109, 
317. 

Draupadi, her becoming the wife of five 
found fault with ( by Jains), p. 315ol. 

Dharmacandra, pupil of Haribhadra- 
snri of Prthugaccha, p. 85. 

DhQmralocana, a demon, p. 89. 

DboQ^o RaghunStha, name of Jaya- 
tirtha, a native of Mangalvedha, 
High Priest of Madhvas, in his 
previous Xsrama, p. 17, 23. 

Nandin ( bull of Siva ) on one side of 
the coin of King Hima, p. 633. 

Kandisvaroin, a donee, p. 109. 

Nabhanedistha, his story in the Aita- 
reya Brabmapa aS illustrating the 
senses of the three past TensesfSkr.), , 
p. 417f, 

NarasiiiihEoSrya, p. 19, 20. 

Naraharitirtha, p. 17; pupil of MadhvS- 
cSrya, p. 21; sent to Orissa, p. ibid. 

Nakulisa PSsupata, p. 198. 

NSniika, a Karhads (family ) name ? 
p. 135. 

NBrada, p. 189,190. 

Narasiriiha Incarnation, p, 310&n, i 
311&n. 

NSrSyapa (God), his worship enjoined 
by Ramanuja, p. 26,191 : N. element 
in Bhagavata system, p. 193. 

Nisumbha, ( demon ), p. 88. 

Nysirhhaoarya, p. 18. 

Nemisepa ( Jain), p. 317. 

Paocha, Jain. p. 49. 


Pafioa^ara Par^vanatha, p. 80. 

PadmanSbhatlrtha. pupil of Madhva- 
oBrya raised to Pontificate, p. 17, 21. 

Padmasundaragapi ( Jam ), p. 49. 

Para^urama, bis destruction of the 
Ksatriyas, p. 74; P, Incarnation 
p.311n. 

Pavanavega, converted by Manovega’s 
efforts to Jainism, p. 317. 

Pa^upatas, a sect of MShesvaras, 

p. 198. 

PSfioarStra system, its history, p. 189f; 
same as SBtvata system, its origin 
and special points ; its non-vedic 
origin ; its proper origin explained ; 
its account in the NarByaniya, one 
of the oldest, p. 191; a distinct non- 
vedic system, p. 193f; originally 
non-vedic becomes an Aupanisada 
system, pp. 194f, 198; P. mentioned as 
a separate religion professed by 
Sstvatas ; mentioned as being the 
same as taught toArjunaby Bbagvat, 
p, 192; P. religion vindicated by 
Madvha; its historical nature 
thrown in the back-ground in M.’s 
system, p. 195. 

PancarStras, accused of treating the 
Vedas with contempt, p. 190. 

P5ncar8tra Saihhitas do not belong to 
any one particular system, p. 197. 

Pandu, bis sons, p. 310. 

Pgrtba ( Arjuna), p. 210. 

Pasupatas mentioned by BBna and 
Hwhan Thsang, p. 198. 

Pasupata or Mabesvara = Saiva .sys¬ 
tem, p. 189, 198. 

Purusottama ( in Ramanuja system ), 
p. 184. 

PurBravas, his relations with Urvaei, 
p. 294, 427, 

Fulastya, p. 319. 

PiJrnimBpaksa, its date ? p. 79, 

Pracetas, p. 319. 

Pradyumna-Vynha of I^vara, for 
protection of the world, p. 184; the 
third Vyilha having two attributes, 
p. 185. 
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Pradyuranacarya,^^p. 18. 

PravShaija, son o’f Jaibala, p. 193. 

Phanasa, a EarhScJS family name p. 
135. 

Balarama, p. Slln. 

Ball (demon K.), p. 310. 

BSkara, a Karhada family name p. 135. 

Balaki Gargya, p. 193. 

BSlacSrya, 19, 20. 

Baskalas, p. 302, 303 

Baskala and SSkala Sakhas, tho Earlka 
about the point of difference between, 
quoted, p. 299n. 

Baskala text, its Sutra and Grhya, p. 
298. 

Buddha called Bhagavat; B. (Gautama) 
of the Sakya clan, a Ksatriya p. 193, 
214; B. received into Brahmanic pan¬ 
theon , B. ( incarnation ) p. 311&n ; 
B., 444, 450, 460, 476. 

BodharSyScarya, p. 20. 

Bhakti, p. 478, B. characteristic of the 
PSfioarStra school, p. 188f., B. doc¬ 
trine, Us origin, p. 19 1 ; B. school, 
doctrines of p. 614. 

Bhagadatta (legendary K, ) mentioned 
in Mbh;p. 353, 357. 

Bbagavat as title of the Buddba and 
Vasudeva, p. 193, 

Bhallasvamin, a donee, p. 109. 

BhavSnandasarasvati, a Gauda SSra- 
svata BrShmaija, 134. 

Bhavani or Durga, p. 87. 

Bhitgavat.i or Fanoar5tra system, p, 
188f, a system of popular religion, 
p. 189, 

Bhilradvajas, p. 104. 

BhSvadacaryii (Jainl, p. 54. 

Bhinia, P- 317. 

Mandapa Kausika; his story; un¬ 
married recluse marrying a widow, 
p. 312f. 

Matsya Incarnation, p 310&n, 311&n. 

Manovega, p. 316. 

Mahdviri of the JnStrka race, a 
Ksatriya, p. 193; 450. 


MSpdQkas (SskhS), p. 29$&n2. 

MSpdOki SakhS, not yet traced, p. 305. 
Mstburas (Jain) monk? of JJa^huca, p. 

317. 

Madhavatirtha, p. 17; pupil of Madhva- 
carya, p. 21. 

Madbavasastrin, p. 13. 

Madhavasena (Jain teacher), p. 317. 
ManabhadrasOri, a High Priest of 
Fpthugaccha, p. 85. 

Maheevaras, refuted by Saifakaraoarya 
p. 198. 

Mukundaof Nimbarka school, p. 27. 
Munja, spiritual adviser of Durtabha, p. 
90; ancestor of Somesvara (Kirtikau- 
mudi), p. 91. 

Mudgala, a Sage, p, 134. 

Yadu race, a Lunar race, p. 70. 

Yama, Jain story of his tailing in love 
with a girl and biding her ip bis 
stomach, p. 314- 

Ragbunatbatirtha, p. 18. 
RaghunathBcarya, p. 17, 19. 
RaghupatyEcErya, p. 19. 
Raghuvaryatirtba, p. 18. 
Raghuttamatlrtba, p. 18. 
Eahganathacarya, p. 18. 

RangEoErya, p. 17; RamEnujiya Guru, 
p. 69. 

Ratnasekhara (Jain), p. 49. 
RaghavendracErya, p. 19, 

Rama ( Dasarathi) Incarnation, p. 
311n. 

Bamae, nine, and their nine enemies 

p. 311. 

Rama Incarnations, three (Jamadagm) 
p. 310&n, 311. 

Ramacandratirtha, p. 18. 
Bamacandratastrin, p. 18. 
REmacandrEoarya, p, 19, 

Rama^astrm. p. 17. 

RamEcErya, p. 19. 

BSyavihEra, p. 80. 

BSvapa, p. 316; follower of Jainism, 
ibid. 

Budramala, erected by Jayasiriiha, its 
date, p. 80. 
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BevS8vSmi-Dik;ita, p. 109. 

Lak^mi, mother of Some^vara ( Eirti- 
Kaumadt), p. 92. 

LaksmT-NSrSyai?a, (Ramanujiya Guru), 
p> 69. 

Lalla, spiritual adviser of Camu^d^ E., 
p. 90. 

Lupiga, temple of, p. 80. 

Lohasvam'o, a donee, p. 109. 

Vata Qaccha, date of the doctrine of 
disuse of images in the Oaocba, 
p. 79. 

Vadava Pratitheyi, p. <58; a historical 
person, p. 504. 

Varupa (in Aitareya Brahmapa), p.417. 

Vardhamana { Jain Pontiff), his life, 

p. 51. 

Vasisths, his origin from Urva<i, p. 

294.' 

Vagisatirtha, p. 17. 

V8caknavi, p. 458. 

Vamadeva, p. 104. 

Vamana Incarnation, p. 3]0&ti. 311&n. 

Vgyu, Jain story about him, p. 314. 

Varijaksa, a special incarnation of 
Visfu: identified with Vasudeva 
and Siva ; belongs to the Oauda- 
sarasvata family; stories of V., 
p, 134; V. some local deity, p. 135, 
136. 

Vali falsely represented as killed by 
Rama ( according to Jains ), p. 317. 

vasudeva, first vyuha possessing six 
great attributes ; V. in Ramanuja 
system, p. 185; V. as name of the 
supreme deity, p. 188 j V. recognised 
as a supreme deity in Patafijah's 
times, p. 189 ; V. worship, its origin ; 
V. characteristic name of the 
supreme deity according to FaSca- 
ratra, p. 191; V- as highest Brab- 
ma{n); V- worship older than 
Fatafijali and Fapini, p. 192; V. 
called Bhegavat; V. a E^atriya 
of the YBdava tribe : founder of a 
theistic system; or a prince of the 
SatvatB Take; deified and wor¬ 


shipped after his death, p. 193; V. of 
Satvata religion, p. 198; V, p. 450, 
478. 

Vasudevasgstrin, p. 17. 

VasudevacBrya, p. 17. 

VijayadanasUri of TapBgaccha, p. 54. 

Vidyadhiraja, a Msdhva High Priest, 
p. 23. 

Vidyadhirajatirtha, p. 17. 

Vidyam'dhitfrtha, p. 18, 

Vidyadhisatirtha, p. 18. 

Vimalavasati, Vimala's Temple, date 
of its construction, p, 80. 

VisvSmitra p. 320; V. born as a Ksatriya 
! became Brahmapa; this epic story 
confirmed by an old tradition in 
I the Aitareya BrBhmana p. 472 
] Visnu. a supreme god, p. 22,191; V, ele- 
; ment m BhHgavata system, p. 193 ; 

! V. as a more prominent name in 
j Madhva system than Vasudeva, p. 

I 195; V, ( god ) incongruity of his 
! becoming a cowherd, a messenger 
I of the PSpdavas, a charioteer of 
i Arjuna, a dwarf etc., p. 310 ; V.’s 
! ten traditional forms (Incarnations); 

I oate of Its being an ordinary belief, 

■ V. Son of Vasudeva, p. 311. 

' VispusastnncD. 17, 18. 

I Virasena ( contempceptor ), p. 317, 

Virajas o^amhi tas = silk-weavers; 
ducpaftipyjjj. Faithan and 

sons, p. 310. P.72; V. 

1 Arjuna), p. 310. '® ! 

j h»‘**» their inter¬ 

marriages with Gujarath Ksatriyas; 
names of their different families, 
p. 74- 

I Visvaksena, p. 184. 

Vnppadevabhatta of Kalamba, a ritual 
teacher, p. 297, 298nl. 

Vpsnis (tribe ), p. 192. 

Vedanidhitirtha, p. 18. 

VedavySsa, his idol brought from 
Badarikasrama by MadhvScSrya, 

p. 21. 

VedavyBsatirtha, p, 18. 

Vaispavism, different elements that 
go to make it up, p. 193. 
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Vyasstlrths ( Mfidhva system), p. 24. 
YyasaoSrya, p. 18. 

Sakuntala ( heroine ), p. 427. | 

Samkara, ( god ), p. 316. i 

Sakalas, p. 303, { 

^kala Sakha, p. 299&n2. 

Sakala and Biskala, their Sutra and ' 
Gfhya, the same, p. 298. 

SBhkhayana school, p. 295 ; last 
Versa of RV. according to it, p. 296. 
Samasastrin, p. 17. 
samba, building a temple, p. 634. 

Siva, hi« images referred to by Patafi- i 
jail, p. 198 ; 8. according to Saiva 
school, p. 202f, S. according to ' 
Spanda school, p. 203 ; Siva and 
Viapu worship taken by foreign i 
invading tribes, p, 519 , S. wearing ' 
tridant image on one side of the j 
coins of King Hinui Kadphises ' 
p, 633. j 

Sumbha, ( demon ), p. 88, 89. ! 

Halves, a sect of MUhesvarae, p. 198. | 

Saivism, as old as Vaisijaviam, its non- i 
historical nature, p. 198. I 

Sramapae. as enemies of the ritualis- , 
tic system of the Brahmana period, 1 
. P, 122. , 

Srikaijtha, a IJaudasSrasvata Uuiily. ■ 
p. 134. : 

StfnivasacSrya, p. 20. i 

Sreoika, p. 316. 

Hamkarsapa, as a second VyUha of j 
Is’vara for creation of the world, p. 
184; his two great attributes, p, 185. 
SatyakSmatirtha, p. 20. 
Satyadharmatirtha, p, 19. 
SatyanSthatfrtha, p. 19. 
Batyanidhitittha, p. 19. 
SatyaparSkramatirtha, p. 20. 
SatynparSyapatirtha, p. 20- 
SatyapUrpatirtha, p. 19. 
Satyapriyatirtha, p, 19. 
Satyabodhatirtba, p. 19. 

Satyavaratirtha, p. 19. 

Satyavijiiya ( Miidhva (luni ) p. 196 


Satyavijaytirtha, p. 19, 

Satyaviratirtha, p. 20, 

Satyavratatirtha. p. 18. 

Satyaaaihkalpatirtha, p, 20 

Satyasaihtus^atirtba, p. 20. 

Satysaihdhatirtha, p. 19. 

Sdtyabhinavatirtha, p, 19. 

Satyestatirtha, p. 20. 

Sarvadeva, a family priest of the 
Calukya Kings of Patan; 8. an an¬ 
cestor of Somesvara of ( Kirtti- 
fcaumudi ) p. 91. 

SSrtikhyayanl 85khS, p. 299&n2. 

Satvat, a descendant of Yadu, p. 192. 

Satvdtas, p. 192, their history, ibid. 

Satvata Vidhi, revealed by the sun, p. 
192. 

Satvata Religion, Its Ksatriya origin, 
p. 192f., 198. (See also Pancarhtra). 

SStvatarsabha,SBtvatapuihgava = V’a8u 
dev a, p. 192. 

Sita, p. 310. 

Bugriva, p,316; follower of Jainism; ibid, 

Sudhatmasvamin, (Jain) p. 65. 

Sundarabhatta ( of NimbSrfca School) 
p. 27. 

SuhapabbaHU' iL 

Sumatigaiji, p, 54. 

SurHcarya (Jam) p. 51. 

Sulabba Maitreyi, p, 458 

Sukara (Boar) Incarnation, p. SlOfen, 
311&n 

aoina, priest of Bbima I, Fatan CS. K., 
p. 90. 

SomauStba (god) p. 45. 

SoranvamsavibhUsapa, p. 70f, 

Hasnsakirti (Jain) p. 49. 

Hari or Hara, not the supporters of 
the Universe (Jain), p. 263. 

Hariscandta ( of Aitaroya BcShmapa) 
p. 417. 

HarisiriihacUrya (Jam), p. 54. 

HiranyalceMns, Brahmans of Poona, as 
authority in deciding a reading in a 
Sutra text, p. 596. 

Hiravijaysuri, p. 65. 

Hrsikesa (in RRmSnuja system), p. 185. 


81 [ R. Ot. Bhaudatkar’s works, Yol. II. 1 
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Auckland Colvin, Sir, on Indian Social 
Reform, p. 524. 

Aufracht, Professor, his Oxford Cnta- 
logus Catalogorum ), p. 7, 8, 43, 70, 
137,138,140, 149,212. 217f, 324, 333, 
346, 436. 

Ayin Akbari, p- 287, 

Benfey, Prof., his Smaller Grammar, 
p. 415. 

Bbandarkar, Devadatta Ruinkrishna 
( youngest son of the author) finding I 
references for Rumkrishna Gopal | 
Bhaudarkar ( author), p. 625, | 

Bhandarkar, Ramkrishna Gopal, Sir, | 
( author) his keen regret for the i 
shortness of his Mss. Report for i 
1884-87; reasons, being illness and 
other unavoidable work, p.292 ; “ all 
my life a school master" and “casti¬ 
gating boys j " motive of bis visit to 
Madras seven hundred miles away 
from hiB closet in Poona, p. 503; his 
dissatisfaction with the smallness , 
of the social reform ideas realised, | 
p. 616f ; his view about the Indians | 
taking up social reform ideals, p. 525-, | 
refuting the charge of being a pes- I 
simist in social matters, p. 534f; his j 
literary controversies ; studied dis¬ 
courtesy shown to him on one occa¬ 
sion, p. 580. 

Biiandarkar, Shridliar Ramkrishna ; 
( author’s eldest son ), p. J 37. 

Bright ( Johnp. 533. j 

BUhler, Dr., p. 59f; 76, 77, 85, 137, 140, , 
159, 202, 211, 224, 249, 288 ; his report | 
on Eashmir Mss., p 67,133, 201, 216f; | 
his spirit of fairness ; cause of the i 
influence wielded by him, p. 287. I 

Burnell, his catalogue of Tanjore Mss. { 
p.l00, 105, 164, 177, 178, 205, 293, ! 
dJ.), 334, 349 


CandrakSnta TarkSlaihkSra, p. 541, 
658. 

Chakravati Babu Manmohan, p. 440. 

Chaihdorkar, p. 55. 

Chandawarkar N. G., p. 527. 

Chatterji, Mr. Mohini Mohan, saying 
that garbbSdbSna is disregarded 
among the Eulins Brahmans of 
Bengal, p. 590. 

Chintamani C. Y., p. 503. 

Cobden, p. 532f. 

Colebrooke, p. 96, 287 ; his Essays 
p. 250n. 

Cunningham, General, p. 81f, 148, 346, 
430; Arch. Reports, p. 215. 

Dadoba Pandurang, Rao Bahadur, 
p. 479. 

DSt3r, Acyuta SSstri, p. 55. 

Datar Gangadbara BSstri, p, 96f, 1071. 
137, 145. 

Daya Vimala, his BhSijdara, p. 82. 

Devrao Hosing, p. 55, 

DhSra, p. 247, 250. 

Dipachanda Hemachanda, ( Mss, 
owner ), p. 68. 

DurgBprasSd Pandit, p. 153, 350, 

Early History of the Deccan, referred 
to, p. 272, 274, 

Kggeling, Prof., p, 158, 318 ; his Cata¬ 
logue of the India Office Library, 
p. 3431. 

Encyclopedia Britannicu, p. 524. 

Forbes BSsamSia, p. 78. 

Gamvkar, Dadabhai Madbava, Com¬ 
mentator of SUryasiddhBnta, p. 212, 

Qokbale, G. E,, lecture of, on “Hindu- 
Muslim Question ”, p. 624. 

Grant, Sir A., p, 415. 

Hall, )>r.. p. 148 436 d 2 , his edition of 
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flStbkliyaiSra, p. 140,147: his index 
of Sanskrit Philosophy, p. 178. 

Haug Dr., p. 413. 

Hillebrandt, Prof., p. 308. 

Hodgson, p. 148. 

Howard, E. I., Director of Public In¬ 
struction, but for whom Sir B. O. 
Bhandarkar would nerer haye learnt 
Sanskrit, p. 422. 

IIiilUBoh, Dr., p. 340nl. 

Hunter, Sir W. W., p. 332, 439, 442. 

India Office Library, p. 287; Colleolion 
of Mss. therein, p. 345f. 

iHvaracandra VidySsSgara, his view 
of Indians taking up Social Beforoi, 
p. 524. 

It- sing, the Chinese traveller, p. 160. 

Jackson (Mr.l, opinion of, about the 
mixture of Aryans with non-Aryans, 
p. 637-8. 

Jacobi, Prof., p. 56, 431. 

Jaswantrai Oopalrai of Patun, owner 
of Mss., p. 69; bis library contain¬ 
ing PSfioarStra SaibhitSs, p. 191. 

Jayasing Hatbesing's BbSpdara, p. 82. 

.Tolly. Prof., on the history of child 
marriage, Z. D. M. 0. XLVI. pp. 413- 
426, p. 584 ; emendation of J. spoiling 
the sense, p. 586. 

Kathawate Abaji Vishnu, p. 58. 

Kelvin, Lord, on the evolution in 
external nature, p. 621. 

Kern, Dr„ p. 212. 

Kielhorn, Dr., his scheme of catalo¬ 
guing Mss., p. 55f; his translation of 
ParibhSsendusekhara, p, 147; his 
report for 1880-81, p. 334. 

Kmloch Forkes, p. 288. 

Kirkpatrick, p, 148. 

Kirste, Dr., edition of Hiranyakesin's 
Ovhya SHtra, p. 596. 

Kirtane, bis edition of Hammira 
MahSklvya, p. 340n3. 

Klott,Dr., p. 64, 65. 

Krpasarhkara, a Miraarhsaka, p. 69f. 

^ alshankar Umiyashankar, p. 527. 


Leoky, p. 499. 

Lohavarpl Polanum BhSpiJSra, p. 82. 

MScbegsp Vispu GahgSdbar, p. 55* 

Mackenzie Manuscripts, p. 155. 

MababhSsya, Eielborn’s Edn., p. 287, 

MakSmodi Vapia, bis BhSp^Sra at 
PStan, p. 59. 

MSlava country, p. 247, 

Mapi^alakara, a fortress in the SapS- 
dalaksa country, p. 246. 

Mandalik, his edition of VyavahHra- 
maydkha, p. 147; bis edition of 
Manubbasya, p. 585. 

Max Muller, Prof, his “ India— what 
can it teach us ? ’’ p. 160; hi.s opinion 
regarding the cause why a man 
thinks of religion, p. 818. 

Modak Janardan Balaji, p. 138,153- 

Mohanavijaya, a Mss. owner, p. 68. 

Morley, hv» life of Cobden, p. 532. 

Mulaohandji, his BhSpdSra, p. 82. 

Kalakaccbapura, a place, p. 247, 249. 

Nirantar Govind SSstri of Nasik, p.328. 

Nizam, Government of H.H. the, p. 154. 

Oldenberg, a German Scholar, p. 300, 
457 ; his view about the point of 
difference between AsvalSyana and 
SShkhSyana Schools, p. 296. 

Palaeographioal Series, p, 287. 

Pandit 8. P., p. 430 

Pathak K. B., Prof, p. 274, 318, 439 ; 
Chairman at the lecture by Sit B. G. 
Bhandarkar in the Deccan Sabha in 
1909 p. 624. 

Patvardhan Bitaram Sastri, p. 55. 

Patvardban VitthalraoGanesh, p, 147. 

Peterson, p. 93: his Mss. for 1884-86, 
p. 349: his article on Jahlana, p. 349f. 

Pisohel, Prof., p, 56. 

PremSbhai HemabhSi's BhSpd.ira, p.82. 

Prinsep’e Essays, p. 182: his Tables 
78f., 148, 250nl. 

BSiS BBdhSkSntadeva, bis Sabdakal- 
padmma, p. 557. 

BSjavijaya DaySvijaya, bis BhSpiJara 
at Patan, p. 59, 
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Rajwiiiralal Mitra, his notices of str. 
Mss. p. 324, 346. ^ 

R.iiiade M. G., Justice, p. 498. 516. 

Rangacharya, K. Fanditaratna employ - 
ed to form a library for the Maharaja , 
of Mysore; on the marriage of girls, 
p. 599 ( Note I) 

Ratnavijaya, his Bh5t)4Sf® af Patan, 

P. 59. 

lioroesb, Sir, p. 574. 

Roosevelt, President, his attempts to 
be just to the Negroes of the ITnited 
States, p. 529. 

BUpasSgaraji, his BhandSra at Pa*an. 
p. 59. 

Sahobpiim, p. 133 

.Sakatiibati lake, p. 246. 

^antidasa Devakaraii.i, oeiier of M^s, 
p. 68. 

Snthe, NarSyaija Sastri, p. 55. 

Satvavijayanyasa, (owner ot Mss.) 

]). 68 . 

Scott Sn Walter, his Ivanhoe, p.420. 

Senart M., a French scholar, p. 456,476, 
479. 

Sewell, his Sketch of the Dynasties of 
Southern India, P. 332,439. 

Sh ralkar, his ( Book ) shop in Poona 
c ity,' p. 566. 

Tark.acurtamani Sas.idhara, his views 


about GarhhSdhSna refuted, p. 559i 
565, 568, 574. 

Telang. .lustioe, p. 558, 568, 573. 

Tiele Professor, giving constituents of 
Religion and Opinion of, regarding a 
man's thinking of religion, p. 618. 

Tilak B. G., of Poona, his views about 
\ GarbhSdhSna criticised, p. 563 f,; 
his arguments about the time of con¬ 
summation and his interpretation of 
texts in the matter refuted, pp. 566- 
575; his interpretations of texts 
about GarbhSdhSna shown to be 
I wrong pp. 576-583. 

^ Tod, his Annals of RSjastbana, p. 321, 

I 636. 

Trikamlal Jnandlal. a Mss owner, 
p. 70. 

Trivedi, K. P. p. 439. 

Troycr. M.. p 430. 

Vaidya Goviiidbaba, p. 55 

Velanfcar, Ramachandra Dlionddev, 
p, 82. 

Vidyasagara lehvara Chandra, p. 498. 

Weber, Prof., bis Berlin Catalogue, p.39, 

, 70, 96, 147, 149, 296. 

Westergaard, Prof., p. 70 

i YadusSstri Takle, p. 55. 

I Yajfiesvarnsastri, Ins Aryavidyasudhii- 
kara, p. 217f 
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Abhinavagupta, minister of Jayapida, 
king of Kashmir, p. 434, 

Xbhiras, p. 519; X. kings, their era 
mentioned in Nasik Inscription, 
p. 631; A. called Mlecchas in Mbh 
iiiid V,:«;upui'ai.id; A. referred to in 

an Insfi’iiitioii ,it Guild.’! in K,4thia- ■ 
.vail, A. same as present day Ahirs; 

•A liillowing the .Sakas. tiolonging 
.inginally to coniral Asia’ p 632, 
originally wore no saci'ed thread, 
p 633. See also Ahirs below, 

Aoala, K. p, 338, 341, 

Agnivarm.in, father of Visriudatta 1 
mentioned in a Nasik inscription, ' 
p. 031, I 

-kgravalas ( Jam 1 p, 28.3, I 

Ahcji-amalla, K, of MaharX.stra, p,341f. ' 
Aliimiid, his d.itp founder ot .lliiimidn- ■ 

iwd, p, :t, 

Ahir.s (XbiiiiMs) Uuiiid anmtig gold- i 
smiths, mirpenters, cowlterds, ,iod , 
even among ibe Bralimans ; dispute ' 
between the A. sects about wearing , 
the sacred thread , p 632 See -ilso , 
Abbiras ,ibo\e, 

A Uiiiadsuah, fi 73, 

Aj'j apiila, f lujaratli Calukj .1 K. p 11, , 
4,5 . his d.itfl. p, 75 , 111. 

Akalatarsii, Ra-- K., ins greatness, 

11 , 276 . Ins (late, ji. 2"T«S{n , p. 278 
Akbdf, p. 49, 3,5, 78, 83, 280, 288, 
Mexander, the great, his iuv,i.sion, , 
p. 62,5. ; 

Alla-ud-diu Ebilji of Delii i. p, <6, 3.31 . ' 
,is AllSvadi, p. 48f. ' 

Alld’.adi, see Allauddin Khilji, of j 
Delhi, abo»e p. 49. 

ima or Xmataja a sou and successor 
of Yasovarman, king of Kanauj, p. 
80f., 432 ; converted to ,Tainisni, p. 
432; a voluntary exile being dis¬ 
pleased with his father, p. 81. 


Amara, a prince 1 p. 283. 

Amoghavarsa of RSs. dynasty, his 
date, p. 277n, 277f. 

Xmusyayai.m, s king op a pronominal 
derivative '! p. 250, 

Ananta, son of Maliidh,ira (souwf D-Tdii) 
general of Melugi, p, 352. 356. 

Xndhrabhrtyas, mentioned in Piiraij.is, 
after the Mauryas, p. 625. 

Anna, a K. defeated by Jabbi. p. 31.5, 
357. 

Antioolius If Graodsoii of ShIbucus ; 
referred to in Asoka's Inscriptions, 
p. 625. 

Arddhasera (Atdesar ) a learned 
priest of the Parsis, p. 41. 

Arjuna, or Arjunadeva King, p. 329, 
prince of Malwa, p. 329f; p. 246f., 2S|0; 
defeated by JanSedana, p. 353, 357, 

Aryunadeva. tv Viighela K.. bis date, 
p. 75f 

Arno, king oi A imir p. .54 

Asok.i, Emperor of Patalipiur.i; his In- 
scri)ition, p. 434, 62.5. 

Asvaraya, a K of Pragvaf.i r.i'’.., p. 93 

Aurangjib, p 781. 

.Xv'alladevi, aHliiia princess married 
to Knrn.-idevH, ruler of C'erii, p 635 

Bahhrn, a K defeated by .lalila, p. 353. 

Bactrians establishing their power in 
India, p. 626. 

BSh.adar, p. 771. 

Bahadur, his corpse found in the sea, 
p. 79. 

Sahara, tho murderer of Mahimud, 
P, 78. 

BSyirBv 1, Peshwa, p. 326f. 

DalStkBragapa a branch ot Nandi- 
sarbgha, p.262; B. tf the Mulasaihgha 
p. 278, 281, 282. 

BalbarS, kingdom mentioned bya 
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Mahoir.edan historian, which is the 
same as RSstrakQta dynasty, p. 636. 
Bankey araaa of the Cellsketana family, 
a governor of Ras. family, p. 178. 
Bappa, (K.) of Mewar, p. 320. 
Bappabbatti, a Jain saint, p, 431. 
BhSbbVya, a minister, p. 4S. 
BbairavaSSha son of Frat3pa of the 
Rnsfraii^ba or Ba{hor raoe;p-9; 
sometimes oalled BhairammasSha, a 
Mahomedan or RSjpiit name, p. Of, 
Bhnjo, inscription on a cistern at, 
p.6M. 

BharahapHla, a E. of TSka race, p. 138. 
Bharata ( name occurring in a Jam 
work ) p. 272. 

Bhave^a, a prinod! p. 140. 

Bbillama (V) son of Melugi, of the i 
Later YSdava dynasty, y. 352f, 356. 
Bhiraa or Brhadbhima K. p. 45 ; B. of 
Oujarath, E. of CSlukya race, ji. 50; 

B. a K., his date, p.73; B. the younger, 
his date. p. 75, B. E. of PStan, p. 93 
B. a prince, p. 283, 

Bhimadeva, E. of Oujarath, p. 45, 341f. 
Bbimata, KSlaBjara K, p. 370, 

BbogidSsa, a Jain pilgrim, p. 283. 

Bhoja.a king.during whose reign UvaU 
lived ; his date ; to be identified with , 
Bhoja of Avanti, p, 5; B. K. of Malwa, ' 
hiB date. p. 50, 51, 341. 

Bhoiaraja. fourth Qurjara king of the 
Marwar dynasty, p. 636. 

Bhuyada caste of ( Jams ) p. 283. 

Bit Siihha Deo, a Tomara prince, p.216; i 
Virusiiiiha; hi.s history; founder of , 
a Hindu Eingdom at Gwalior, ibid, 
his date, ibid. | 

Brahms, a K. defeated by Jahia, p. 353. ( 
Bukkaraja, founder of Vijayanagara ! 
dynasty; his date as occurring in 1 
an Inscription, p. 99. j 


CSlukya, early C- kings, the extent of 
their dominlouB ; the origin claimed 
by them ; not thoroughly extirpated, 
p. 14; decoan C.s, their o Juntry 
sometimes oalled Telahgapa, p. 43; 
list of C, Anahilapajfana princes, 
p. 45. 93; C. kings of PS Jab their 
dates, p. 73f, 

Campu, a Jain lady, p. 383. 

Camupda, a K. his date, p, 73 ; 77. 
Gamundadeva E., p. 45. 

Capdapa of the Pragvais race, p. 93. 

! CepdaprasSda, p. 93; (a K. of PrSg- 
vafa race. ) 

Catidasiihha of the Pragyata family, 
minister of CBlukya Gujarath tings ; 
same ns Caodapa mentioned in Eirti- 
kaumudl, p. 38. 

Caiidesvara a minister of Mithil5p.l40: 
C. a king, p. 385, 340; probably same 
as Candamahasena or Canda of 
i Choban race, p. 340. 

! Candra ( CandSnaih ), a Hindu name 
I in Junnar Inscription, p. 688. 

: CandrabhBnu, king of Kasi; his genea- 
I logy, p. 12. 

i Candratpipta-VikramSditya drives 
awav foreigners, the most famous 
prince of the dynasty, p. 535; C. 
founder of Maufya dynasty, p. G2.5. 
Candrakirti, a Jain teacher, p. 283. 
CandrSplda, Kashmirian king, his 
embassy toClima, ]>. 430 
raudrasena, a Cholian prince, p 140, 
143. 

GBpotkata princes, their dntes, p. 72f. 
CasUna. same as Tiastenes, name 
occurring in some Inscriptions, and 
coins, p. 630. 

Cedipati, a K. p. 335, 340. 

Celladhvaja, proper'name, P. 277’ 
Ceilaketana. proper name, p. 277, 


Oahiivaiias or Chahuwans or Cahumaiia 
(Cavhaps) p. 143: originally belong¬ 
ing to a foreign race, p, 522 ; become 
Rajputs, p. 523; a Rajput family 
mentioned by Tod, p, 636. 

- Oaitanya, his date, p. 198. 


Central Asian invading tribes, taking 
I up Hiniliiism, p. SI9. 

I Chinese chronology as affecting the 
I dates of Eashmirian Eings, p. 430f. 

I Choban Hammira, p. 343. 

' eShh =( people of China ) p. 338, 



HisTOBICAL tNBSS: 


Citru ( Ci^a ), the Yavane, giving the 
Dining Hall, at Junnar, p. 638. 

Coijagahga, K. of Orissa, p. 440. 

Colas, p. 340. 

Colavai, Prakrit for Colapati a king, 
p. 336. 

Diibhoi inscription, composed by Soine- 
svara (acoount of Klrtikauniudi), p.lO. 

Dads, Coniinander of the troop of 
Elephants; Conqueror of Vijjapu 
( Kalaeuri K.), p. 352, 356. 

DSmaoika, Inscription in a Naaik cave, 
mentioning D., p. 631. 

Danis (.lain ), p. 283. 

Durpanarayaiia,'k prince, ji. lt(i 

DautliisSb, his date, p. 77. 

Deo Brahin, .i Tomara prince - l>eva- 
Viiniid, — Duvbarnia, p. 216. 

Dcvasakti, tirst tiurjaca king of the 
Marwar dynasty, p. 636. 

Devasena, a Chohan prince, p. 143. 

Dhammii, a Yavana mentioned in a 
Karla Iii'icription, p. 637 

Dhanacandra, a .Tain, p. 248. 

Dharnia, a king ot Oauija, Lieredit.iry 

oiieiny ol 5ma. p. 80. 

DhiratnHti, queen of JJnrasiriih.idcva, 
K of Mithila, or Tirhut K. called 
KamesiMrurajapapditu by lasto a 
Brahiiiaii, p. 148. 

Dbruvasuna I, a Valabhi priivoe called 
.1 BhHgavata, p. 189. 

Diriw.'.iji, Inscription ( copperplate) at. 
oi Vikrama Saka 9, calling the 
proiiiice of Gujaruth ‘ Gurjaratra 
Ii. 636. 

Oiirlubha, .i OSlukya K. ol Aanaliila- 
p.ittaiia, p. 51 , 1). a king, ins dote, 
p 73. 

Diirlabhailev a K., p 45. 

Dvijendrakirti, a Jam Teacher, p. 283. 

Uaiiga dynasty, its rule over Orissa, 
p 439, its Inscriptions, p. 439f; 
genealogy of the dynasty, p. 440f. 

Oaiigadhara, son of Dada, p. 352, 356; 
G. brother of Jahla, p. 353. 

Gau<)a, K., p. 341. 

G.iut.imiputr.i, defeating and extir- 


I paling the dynasty of Nnhapina, 

' the foreigner, p. 629. 

I Gehlote dynasty, p, 320. 

I Inscription (stone) at 

culling the province of Gujarath 
“ Gujaratra ", p. 636. 

Gopala, Commander of Kirttivarnuin, 
p. 341f. 

Goviiida IV, Ras^rakiSta K.; called 
Sabasahka ; his date, p, 34()f. 

Gubila, K, of Mewar, p. 320. 

Gu]aratis, p. 485. 

Gujjara ( Prakrit) -Gurjara, K., p. 336, 

■ 339. 

GundS Inscription, p. 632. 

' Gupta Dynasty, p. 535. 

Gurjaras, p. 340, 519. 

Gurjara, ongmally a foreign race, 

I p. 522; Gnrjar. 1 . K., p. 341 : G. kings 
included among the Ksairiyas; G. 

' s.inskritised form of Gujjara, p. 635 ; 

O. kings, belonging to the Fratihiiri 
I dynasty according to the Inscrip¬ 
tion ; G.s Bstulilishing their rule in 
Manvar, p. 636; G. name assigned 
to the Rajput PaiiihBra family ; G. 
G.iuijii Brahmans in Bajputana, p.637 
' Guzr, a tribe similar to the Gurjaras, 

• spreading to the "eft of Atiib in 
I Russia, p. 636. 

I 

Uaramira. three kings of this name— 
the first of the Haranti branch of 
Chohan dy., prince of Mevad at war 
i with Mabumedans, p. 49, 330f„ 331, 

' 340; another of Gehlote f., p. 320, 

' 331, 340; a third of Sakambari of the 

' race of Cbshuvana f., mentioned in 

! Ekavali, hero of Hammiramaha- 

I kavya of Nayacandrasun. p. 33U, 

, 331; H. K., p. 48, 335. 

! Harapharana. making ,i gift to the 
; hail at Karla Caves, p. 627. 

I Harasinihu, a prince of Mithilu, p. 140. 

Ilarasiriihadeva, a king of MithilS, 
defeated by the Emperor of Delhi, 
p. 148. 

Hariliara, king of Vijayanagar, p. 31. 

I Hanfcandra, a king of TSka race, 

P 111 
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HsriradiiaTarman, sou of Mang* of 
of Mahecdra race, p. 148. 

Hemantasena, of Sena dy, p. 347, 348. 

HemarSja, aoo of Refia, p, 283. 

Hima Eadpbises, a king of ICusaua ( or 
TuFuaka) dy.; this name is by no | 
means Hinda but from description | 
on coins appears to have become a i 
staunch Saivite, of 2nd or 3rd ! 
century after Christ, p. 633. 


JainoUabhadena = Zainul Abuddin, X 
of Kashmir, p. 152. 

Jaisavalas, p. 283. 

.raitugideva, son of DevapSla of the 
PramSra race, king of Milava or 
Avanti, p. 249, 258. 

Jaitra, a Ysdava (or Kolhapur Sila- 
bara ?) K., p.355; as JaitrapSla, p,357‘ 

.Tajala = probably JSjadeva, minister 
of HammI a, mentioned by Naya- 


Hindu dynasty of Guptas succeeding 
foreigners, p, .335 

Hoysala Vadavas ruling over Mysore, 
p. 99. 

Humilu, the Moghul £.. his date, p. 49, 
78. 

Hnnas or Huns, put down by Yaso- 
dharman, p. 535; H. coming to India 
after the downfall of the Gupta 
empire, end of 5th cen. A, U.; H. a 
gotra among the Rajputs ; one tribe 
of these H- established itself in 
Hungary where it still flourishes, 
p. 635. 

Hwan Thsang, the Chinese traveller, 
p. 3,198. 

I-cha-fon-rao I C'hinsse I K. of Central 
India sending an embassy to Cbin-i 
- Vdsov iirinati of Kanaui, p. 431. 

fndra Ifl or Nilyavarsa. ( Ra.s. K.), 
p. 370. 

Tndragnidatta, Yavana sou of Dharma- 
deVa, in a ?ia3ik Inscription, p.628. 

Irilasa, a Yavana, mentioned in a 
.Tunuar Inscription, as constructing 
two tanks, p. 628. 

Isvarasena, ninth year of, iii a Jfasik 
Inscription, p. 632. 

Jaganmalla, .i Jam pilgrim, p. 283. 

JagannSthSsrama,a RSmSnujTya Guru, 

p. 162. 

JshSngir, p. 78. 

.fabla, son of D9dd, his exploits; 
makes Bhillama king, defeats GUr- ! 
pira K., p. 352{, 356f. 

Jam sources for the date of Yaso- i 
varman’s dealh, p. 432 


candr i, n. 340, 

Ja fall', Prakrit for JSjala a Counsellor 
p.336, 340. 

Jalaya (’) son of Vidyadhara, a Taka 
prince, p. 9 

■lanSrdana, son of Gitnfeadhar p. 353, 
3.57 ; .1. tamed a lion, ibid. 

.lava-damn, son of Tiastenc* of lijja- 
vini, p. 630. 

Jayakirti, a Jain pilgrim, p. 283. 

Jayasirtiha of the Pataij CSlukya 
dynasty, p. 65; his date as given in 
a work ; J. K. of Kaimir, p. 430. 

Jelaluddin Akbar; his date & genea¬ 
logy, p. 211. 

Junagad, Inscription ( stone ) at, men¬ 
tioning Mahakaatrapa RudradSmau. 
p. 630 

Junnar luacnptinii, mentioning i 
Yavana, p. 627. 

Jurja. a kingdom mentioned by a Ma- 
homedan historian which is the 
same as ‘Gurjarn’, p. 636. 

Kacara, a Jam pilgrim, p. 283. 

Kaiihga K. mentioned in Kkavuit. 
p. 330 Narasimha K., ibid 

KalySna, a Jain pilgrim, p. 283. 

Kamalaklrti, a Jam pilgrim, p. 283. 

ESmarpava, a king of Orissa, p, 441. 

Kanbji, a Jain pilgrim, p. 283. 

Kanneri or Eanberi caves. Inscription ^ 
in, near Bombay, p. 277, 630. 

KBpvayanas, mentioned in Puriinas 
after the Mnuryas, p. 625. 

Karueuli ( -Kalasuri dynasty), p. 339. 

Karaviimikti, father of Madanapala? 
p. 138. 
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caves, Icsoription in, referring to | 
Yavana people, p. 627. 

Xarna, a E. his date, p. 74,339, 340,342; 

K. a VSgheiS E., p.76; E.the younger, 
his date, p. 76; conflict between 
Eartia PStap CSlukya E. and E. of 
DhSra, p. 90f.; E. king of Cedi, of 
Kara(la)curi dy., p. 341. 

Karnadeva, a Choban prince, p. 45,143; 

K.a king of Cedi married to the Huna 
princess Svaladevi, p. 635. 

Ea^I, E. of, p. 341. 

Easisvara, a king, p. 337f; called Divo- 
dasu in com., p. 338. 

SaumrapSIa ( = EamalapSla ) of Agra, 
p. 224. 

EhaptJelavSla line (Jain), p. 283. 
Ehirepatari Plates, p. 70. 

Ehorasan, p. 340. 

Ersna, E. of the later Yadava dy. help¬ 
ed by Laksmideva, p. 3S4, 357 ; K. II, 
Raptrakata E., his date, p. 370 ; K. 

Ill, BSs. E„ p, 434; Efspas (three of I 
Has, dy.), their dates, p. 70. I 

Krspadasa Ba(Ca)huaQa of Esatnya ' 
race, p. 283. ; 

Etsparaya of the Vijayanagara dy., I 
his date, p. 70 | 

Ssdtrapa, the name of Sake, kings, ; 
p. 628 , derivation of E , p. 629 , K.s ; 
of Ujjayini, line founded byTiaatenes, I 
p. 630. 

K.semaraja. a king, his date, p. 73. 
Esetrasimha ~ Ehaitasimha of tbe ; 

Uhelote dy,, p. 321. ! 

Kumarapala. a Jain E., p. 45, 54, 80, 91; 

K. introduced Jam religion, bis date, { 
T>. 74. 

Eumilrasiinhd, p. 38. ' 

Eumbhakarna, E. of Medap3ta or | 
Mewar, p. 331. ! 

Kumbhakarna = Kumbho of the Qhelote j 
dy., p. 321; patron of Maij()ah®> ! 
author of Rhjavallabhamandana. \ 

Eumbho. king of Mewad, p. 42 ; same I 
as Kumbhakatpa mentioned by . 
Mandana. ibid. i 

Eunwar Pal, a Tomara prince = Kumara | 
Pal p. 216. 

83 I B. til Bhandarkar‘s works, VoL 


Ensahas, mentioned in BSjatarahgipl, 
as kings ruling in tbe north, p. 633. 
Eutabadin, his date, p. 77. 

LakkhamSdevi. queen of Candrasiihha, 
p. 140. 

Laksa of the Ghelote dy., p. 321. 
Lakfmahasena, the six poets at his 
court, p. 321; bis date, ibid; L. son 
of Ballalasena, p. 344f. 

Laksmideva, son of JanSrdana, p. 354 • 
the beautiful garden be built, p. 
354, 357. 

LalitSditya or MuktSpida, king of 
Eashmir defeated by Ya^ovarman, 
p. 81f,; his embassy to China, p. 4291. 
430f. 

LavapaprasSda of the V3ghelS-CS- 
lukya dy. of Gujaratb, p. 10, 44f. 
LokSditya or CellapatSka, a Governor 
p. 276f. 

Lupiga, a prince of Prsgva(a line, p.93. 

Madafa(r), his date, p, 77. 

MadanapSla, E. p. 6; M. belonged to 
TSka-race, a f. of petty chiefs, ruling 

at Eas(ha,p. 9; patron ofYisvesvara- 
bha^a. author of Madanaparijata; 
bis date, p. 137ff. 

Madbava, minister of Bukka and Hari- 
bara, kings of Vijayanagara. p. 437. 
MadbavarSv Fesbwa, p. 327. 

Magas, colonies of tbe foreigners m 
Rajputana, Marwar, Agra and 
Bengal; M. becoming Brahmans, 
p. 633; Inscription concerning the 
M., relating their bistory ; M., made 
worshippers of Gcd by BSmba, p. 634. 
MabSdeva of tbe YSdava dy. king of 
MabSrSs(ra, reigned at Devagiri, 
p. 42, loi, 436. 

Mahammad, p. 79. 

Mabammad Faruki of Kalwa, p, 78. 
Mahammadsbab, p. 78. 

Mabamud Begarra, p. 78f. 

MabSras^ras, a E. p. 341. 

MahSrSya SivadSsa, a prince, p. 197. 
Mahasarmau, a physician, p. 208. 
Mabendrapala, E. of Uurjara dy. ruled 

11.1 
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in Mamar, originally a GQrjara, but 
called as belonging to the solar race, 
p. 523, 636 ; K. of Eanauj, bis dates, 
p. 434. 

Mahl, a Jaiu Merchant, p. 283. 
MabTdbara, son of D3dS; p. 352, 356; 
defeated king Vijjapaf kalacuri ) K. 
ibid. 

Mahimud (II); his date; p. 77; M. 

(Ill), his date; M. (IV) his date; p, 78. 
Mahipaia, a Pala K. of Bengal, p. 347; 
M. Sixth Qurjara K. of the Marwar 
dy. p. 636. 

Mahomed (the Prophet) p. 519. 
Mabomedan incursions, a continuation 
of preceding foreign invasions, p.519. 
Mahomedans, incorporation with, ad- 
vooated, p. 637. i 

Mai'l)lngi, a K. defeated by Jahla. | 
p. 353, 35T. '■ 

Malaa, Pralcru for Malaya a K , p. 336, 
340. ! 

Maladeva, Hindu king of Jodhpur; of [ 
the Bathor family p. 49. | 

Malava K. p. 341. ; 

Malavaraa = Malavaraja. p. 339f I 
Malla, a king deleated by Jahla, p.353, ; 

357. i 

Malladova, a K. ot Pragvata race, p.93. I 
Maiigala, son ul ilema ( Jain ) p, 383. j 
Maiukvamrilla .i prince, p. 177. ' 

Mauryadynasf y,mentionedmthe Pura- 
iiUj , cutout of tlioii' empire, p. 625. 
McIyurSja of the Kalacnri d. p. 370. 
Meliigi K. ( of later Yadavas ), p. 352, ^ 
as Maihigi or Malhigi, p. 356 ' 

Menander, mentioned by Patanjali, ■ 
bis coii)>, e,\tent of his kingdom, 

1 ). G2G , M. and Milindra one and the 
same person, p. 627. ! 

Mouoauder ol the Qreco-Bactrian ( 
dynasty, = Yavaria, p. 518. 

Alihirakula, Hu pa king known from ' 
inscriptions, p, 635, , 

Moghul kings of Delhi, their mimes | 
and dates, p 78. 

Mokala of tba Ghelote d. p. 321. j 

MndStar, his date, p. 77,78; Mudapar, 1 
his date p. 77. i 

Muktapnla, in lii.s embassy to China i 


claims central India; K. ( Yasovar- 
man ? ) as his ally, p. 433. 

Mdladeva, a K, p. 45. 

MnlarSja, a K. p, 45, 77. 91 ; E. of tlie 
Patap Ca, line, his genealogy, p. 66 : 
founder of PStap 05. kingdom; h'S 
datep. 73; Mnla, the younger, a K, 
his date, p. 75 

Mnlasaragha, p, 274, 278. 

Munja, uncle of Bhoja, his history , 
and date p 50f: M. of DhSra, p. 318 ; 
M. defeated by Jahla p. 353, 357. 

Mussulman Sovereigns of QujaraLb, 
their dates, p. 77f. 

Muzafar, p. 78. 


Nugabhata, second Gurjai'ii king of the 
Marwar dynasty, p. 636. 

Nabapana, coins of, found in great 
number, in India, establishing a 
kingdom in India, p. 629. 
Nandisarfigha. branch of Mnlasamgha, 

p. 281. 

Nandy5mn3ya, p. 278. 

Narasimha different kings of that name 
p. 3.52, N. kings of Orissa, I, II, III, 
IV pp. 440 442 , N. a king mentioned 
in Ekdvali p. 329, 330 , N. Panegyris¬ 
ed in Kkavalt of Vidyadhara = B. II 
ol Oriss.i, p. 442. 

Naravaniiaii, grandson ol Bhoja of 
DhJra, p. 53. 

14ar.Iyai)adasa'-NarondaM, a prince. 
p. 287f. 

B*sik Iiiscri|)tion.s referring to 
Yavana.s, p. 628, G31. 

BTv5i. wife of Main, a Jam follower, 

p. 281. 

f)ri.ssa princes, their list, p. 439. 


Paijhara, family of Eajputs, mentioned 
by Tod, p. 636. 

Padmavati, ipieen of PratSpa, p. 343, 
Pahlava dominance, p. 194. 

Fala dynasty, p. 348; its chronology 
ibid. 

PaUi, kings of Bengal, p. 347. 
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Patraars, originally belonging to a i RSstrnkHta, tho Sk. form of RSstraudha 


foreign race, p. 523 ; become Rajputs, i 
p, 523. I 

Paramara (PramSra), family of Raj- j 
puts, mentioned by Tod, p. 636. j 

Par.sis, cultivating formerly Sanskrit | 
lore, p. 41. I 

PatasSh, as title of Mussulman | 
sovereigns of Gujarath, p. 7T. i 

Patliim Gotra ( Dig. Jam), p. 283. 
PertipxsShi, - Phern?. Shall Taglilak 
p. 49. 

Peshwa, etymology of the word, p. .337. 
PliiUtfl.sliaii, a king, p. 2111, ins era, 
p. 212; ruler of Oarhwal, p. 212. 
PrahlSdana, a K. of Paramapu line, 
p. 93. j 

Pralapa, son of Viryabhanu, king of ! 

Chohan race, p. 343. 

Pratapainalla of the BSstrakiita race, 
a dependent of AnuUilapatt.tnii 
Caiukyas, p. 9, 91. 

PratSparudra Oajapati, king of Orissa, 

p.155. 

Pratapasena, a Chohnii prince, p. 143. | 

Pl'thnraia, Chohan king, p 331, date of | 
Ills defeat by Shahabuddiii Ghori. [ 
P 249. j 

rtdlomy, tlie Geographer, p. 630. i 

T’lilmnavi. ruling at Paithau, nieiitumod 
by Ptolemy, P 630. 

Rnghuiiathacao or Rggh.iva Peshwa, 

|) 327, 

Ktijasiitiha, a prince? P- 283, 
Kamabhadra, third Gur,iaraking of the 
Marwar dynasty, p. 636. 
llSmacandra of the Vad.iva dynasty ol 
Devagiri, p. 101, 214 
Riitnadasa, Minister of Akbar, p. 311. 
Rjinadeva, ysdava king of Devagiri^ 
p. 436. 

R.fraasastrin, NyaySdhisa of Madhava- 
r.iv Peshwa, p. 327. 

Ranaga, a Y5.iaika, p. 214. 

K.iuavigraha, » Cedi king, his date, 
p' 363, 370. 

Lt psttakuta-kula, p. 70f.; belonged to 
ilie Yadu branch, ibid. 


or BSfhor, p. 9, date of their dis¬ 
placing Oahikyas, p. 14; B.s con¬ 
stantly at war with the Gunara 5.8 
of Marwar and Kanauj, p. 636, 
RatnSditya. a king, his date, p. 73. 
BatnapSla, a pnnoa of TSka raoe, 
p. 138. 

Ratna.senS, mother of KurnSrapSia K-, 
p. 74. 

BSyaSila, a prince, p 380f. 

Hksamhita, legends connected with 
pa9sage.s ui. p. 393. 

Rsabhadasa, n .fain scribe, p. 378. 
Rudrabbiiti, an Abhirii General, men¬ 
tioned m a Gundii Iiispription, p. 633. 
Rudra-dam.i. grandson of Tiasteiies of 
Uu-ayini, p 630 

Rudraditya, CoiiiisBlIor of Miifija, p, 51). 
Kudra-siihha etc , .'nibsequent kings in 
the dynasty ol Tiustenes, p, 630 ; H, 
ruling 111 102 Raka, p, 632. 

Sadharana, ,i king of TBka race, p. 138. 
Sahajap3!a, a king of Taka race, p. 138. 
Sahasank.i, K called in com Vikramn- 
ditya, p. 337 iC. of K.anoi, )> 3'I0I, , 
his identilication (■') with Goviiuhi 
IV. Ras K , p 341. 

Salii Hikand.ira Sik.indarShah J.otli, 
p. 49. 

Sahibavandina, king of Turuskas, p. 247, 
8. mentioned by Afedhara = Shaha- 
buddin Gbori founder oi Miihomedan 
liower m India; his defeat of Prthu- 
raja, p 249. 

sail Jhamf Jehan ), p. 78. 

: Saka dommancB, p 194. 

1 Saka, kingly line, mentioned in 
j PurSnas as future rulers, p. 625; 

I S. kings coming after the Yavanas, 
p. 623 ; S. getting incorporated with 
the Ksattnyas, p. 631. 

I Sakas, ( = Mahomedan3) Lord of, p.l43 
i Saka Visnudatta, mentioned in a Nasik 
I Cave Inscription, p. 631. 
j Saka woman married by a Hindu king 
j p.630. 

' sikaodar, his data, p. 77. 
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Salem s'ah, the lord of MlecobakiDge= 
Jebaagir, son of Akabar, p. 383. 

SSlivShana, a substitute for the name 
8Sta75hana, p, 635. 

SSlvatimma, minister of KrsparSya of 
Vijayanagara, p. 154f.; date of 
EpsparSya, p. 155. 

Samanta (a proper name), p. 38. 

SSmantasitfaba, a E. his date, p. 73. 

Simba, son of OSdS p. 353, 356. 

BSibgrSmapida, a Eing of Eashmir, p. 
430. 

Hamkaraganda, of the Cellaketana 
family, a governor ofRSS' family p. 
278. 

SainkaraDandana? p. 53. 

Saranga( BSranga ? )deva a K., p. 75. 

Sarangadeva, king of the Calukya 
dynasty of Gujarath p. 38, 85. 

Sarasvatigaccha, p. 378, 381,383. 

Harnpa, a Chohan prince p. 143. 

Satakarni, king of the Satavahana 
dynasty, mentioned in Kannen in¬ 
scriptions, p, 630. 

Satavahana line of kings at Paithan 
mentioned in Puraijas, p. 625; S. 
dynasty founded by Gautamlputra, ' 
p. 629. 

Satrap, identical with Ksatrapa p. 630. 

Saumiiiiya Gotra ( Dig. Jam ) p. 383. 

Seleucus, .sovereign of the part from 
Syria to India, p. 635. 

Sena line of teachers and pupils, p. 274; 

S, kings of Bengal, their descent p. 
345; 8. dy. of Bengal, date of its 
foundation, its chronology, p. 347, 
348. 

Shah Jehan, Emperor of Delhi, p. 
40, 334; date of bis accession p. 79. 

Siddbaraja, bis expedition against 
Devagiri p. 72; S. a Pstap C5. K., 
his date and conquests, his construct* 
ing a tank with a thousand temples 
of Siva p. 74; 8. throws into prison 
E.S of Malva and Sindhu p. 91. 

Siddhasana, preceptor of Bappabhat^P 

p. 81. 

Sihada p. 48. 

j^il^adhaySna, a yavaqaof DbennkSkata 


leading a Hindu life, mentioned in a 
Earla inseription p. 627. 

Sithha = a K., p. 353 YSdava E. Sin- 
ghapa, S57, son of JaitrapSla, and 
grandson Bbillama V bi.s date; ibid 
p. 357. 

Sihghapa-Simhapa a powerful YSdava 
E. of Devagiri p. 46; his exploits, his 
invasion of Oujarath p.46; reason why 
he did not pursue LavapaprasSda, 
p. 47. 

Sihghapadeva mentioned in Sathgita- 
ratnSkara as the author's patron r. 
43f: S. and Lavapa( Esvapya )- 
prasSda, sample of a treaty between 
them p. 45f. 

Sobhanadeva p. 38. 

Sola, family priest of MularSi.i, Patan 
Calukya E. p. 90. 

Solankis, originally belonging to a 
foreign race, p. 523; become Rajputs, 
p. 523. 8. a Rajput family mentioned 
by Tod p. 636; branch established at 
Anahilapattan in Gujarath p. 637. 

Soma, a K. of PrSgvSta race p. 93; S. 
a Mantrin at whose direction Pafico* 
pSkbySna was prepared p. 332- 

Srenika, (king ? ) p. 272, 

Subbatavarman, a E. of MHlava, p. 250, 

Subhauma, a future Tirtbamkara of 
Jams, p. 283. 

Suhga^mentioned in FurSnas after the 
Maury as p. 625. 

Saryasena, a prince of Chohan race, 
p. 143; his genealogy, ibid ; his date, 
p. 144. 

Taiiapa (1), Later CS. E. called £. of 
Telahgapa, p. 43, 318; T. (I) founder 
of later CS. dy. p. 50f; bis date, p.51. 

TSka race, p. 9. 

"TSfapida, E. of Eashmir, 430. 

TejahpSla, E. date of his death, p. 80; 
T. of PrSgvSta race, p. 93. 

TejapSla, son of DhanarSja, a Jain, 
p. 283. 

Tiastenes, king of Ujjayini, mentioned 
by Ptolemy, p. 630. 

Tihupap8la=Tribhuv8nap51n, a E. his 
date, p. 75f, 
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Timut (the Moghul). p. il 6 . 

Tomara princes of Gwalior, their list, 
p. 215f. 

Toramana, a Hnna king known from 
inscriptions, p. 635. 

Trilihga, king of Harihara^a Vijaya- 
nagara king ? p. 8, 

Torkas, p. 76. 

Turkman tribes transformed into Raj¬ 
put Royal races, p, 63S. 

Turuskas, or the Turkish kings, p. 633. 

UdaySditya, son of Bhoja, K. p. 341. 

Udayasirhha. a MahSrSna of Mewad, 
p. 287f. 

Udda = Prakrit Utkala K., p. 339. 

ITddharana, a Chohan prince, p. 143 

UdekhSrii, hia date p. 77. 

T’savadBta, son of Dinikn and son-in- 
law of h'ahapSna, mentioned in a 
Nasik Inscription, p. 629. 

IJaav.adatta, name same as either 
Vrsahhadatta or Rsabhadatta, p 629. 

ITtkala, K. mentioned in EkSvali, p. 
330; = Narasii1iha K.; ibid U.=Prakrit 
Udda, p. 388 ; 341 

VSghela kings of PStan, their dates, 
p. 75f. 

V.iijala, son of Vikramaditva of the 
Chohan race, p. 158. 

V'ajjis or Vrjjis, Ksatriyas, a Republic 
in Buddha’s time, p. S35. 

Vajrasena ( Jam) p. 48. 

Valabhi princes, called Mahesvatas, 
p. 189, 198. 

Vallabha, son of Krsna = GoTindn II, 
RBs. K., p. 277. 

Vallahhedevn K. p. 45. 

VallabharSja, a K.. p. 77. 

VaParHja or Vallabharaja, a K. his 
date, p. 73. 

Vanaraja, ( K.) his date, p. 72. 

Vauija and Bhuyada, K.s, his con¬ 
quest and date, p. 73. 

VSrSnash king of, p. 341. 

VastupSla, a K. of PrSgvSta race, p. 79, 
80, 90, 93; a panegyric on him by 
Bo’mei^vara, p. 92; V.’s genealogy. 


t > 

p. 93; 37. flujarath K., hia date 
p. 330. 

Vatsaf muni) gotra, p. 352, 356. 

VafudSsa, a feudatory of Laksmapa- 
sena, p, 347, 

Vijayanagata dynasty, p. 162. 

Vijayasena, a Sena K. p. 342, 347. 

Vijayasirhha, a Gujarath CSlukya mini¬ 
ster, p. 38. 

Vijayavarman, king of Vindbyas = 
MSlava, p. 247, 250 ; V. Jayavarnjs- 
deva son of Yasovarman? p. S50, 

Vijjana Kalaoun K. p. 352, 356. 

Vikrama, a Gujarath CJ. minister, p. 
38; V. K. p. 339, 341;3Vikram5ditya 
I, of the later CS. d., unole of Shava- 
malla, C3. E., p. 341, 342. 

I Vikramadityii, I of early CS. dy. p.l09, 

I 341; V. his Era, expressly stated to 
I be called Saihvat, p. 290; difference 
I between it and Sake Era, ibid. 

Vindbyavarman, a K. of MSlava, p, 

I 250. 

' VirabbSiiudeva I. K. of Orissa, p, 441; 

I V.II, p. 441, (Vira IBhSnudeva III, 

I p. 441. 

! Viradhavaia, ion of LavapaprasSda, 

} p.46;V. aK.p.77;V.oftheVSgh6la 

j Calukya d. of Gujarath, p. 10. 

I Viramadova, a prince of Idar, p. 288. 

Virasiihha a K., his date, p. 73 ; V. a 
' king of the Tomara line, his pedigree 
p. 215- 

Yisaladeva, Anahilapa^^apa C3. E. 
p. 44 45; V. Gujarath K. p. 66; V. a 
I ysghels K., bis date p, 75, 77; date 
I of his secession, p. 76; date of three 
I years' famine in his reign, p. 80. 

; VlsBlakirti, a Jain High Priest, p. 281. 

I Visi^udatta, a Maratba name in an In- 
I scription at BhSja, p. 631. 

I VispudattS ( lady I, daughter of Agni- 
i varman and mother ef Visvavarman, 
depositing fer treatment of the sick 
I p. 631. 

Visvavarman, son of VisnudattS, in a 
Nasik inscription, p. 631. 

Vudblka, a proper name or a term 
meaning a money lender, p, 631. 
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VySghreravaia, a ( Jam ) family, 
p. 346f. 

Yasodharman, ruling over North-W. 
Malwa and Bajaputana, p. 535 ; Y.= 
yasovannan (?) a K. who killed the 
Gauda K. p. 80. 

Yasovarman, K. of Xanauj; his date 
pp. 80, 81; K ofMalava, p. 250 , K. 
of Kanuiij, patron of BhavabhOti, 


p. 429; date of his defeat by LalitK" 
dityu, p. 431. 

Yavanas = foreign writers on astro¬ 
nomy p. 40; y. dominance, p. 194; 
y. kings mentioned in PurSpas as 
future rulers, p. 625; Y. as followers 
of Buddha; Y. names completely 
Hinduised, p. 628. 

YogBrSja, a K.; his date, p. 72. 

Yonn or Yavana, name of Macedonian 
Greek kings, p. 825, 


INDEX V 

English and General Index. 


Aboriginal raoes inoorporated among 
the Aryan race formed the Sttdra 
caste, p. 511. 

Affirmation end deiiiiit of a thing at 
one and the same time, p t32. 

Age of marriage and its consummation 
according to Hindu Religious Law, 
pp.538, 583; Age of consent Bill, p.538. 

Animal Sacrifice, p. 128 ; their killing 
at saenfioes not allowed, p. 178f. 

Aonst ( Sk.), sense to be attached to 
it, p. 416f.; A., Perfect, Imperfect, 
their use m Aitareya Brahmana; A. 
never used in Ait. Bra in telling 
stories; but when it is found used there 
pp.416-417; A. =English Present Per¬ 
fect = completion of an action or a 
recent action confirmed I y usage in 
other works, pp. 417, 419, 420; A. 
intended by Pfinini to show “this 
day’s ” past time or past time gene¬ 
rally, p. 419. 

Arhata (Jinas) twenty four, p. 311, 

Aristocratic form of Government pre¬ 
vailing in ancient Aryans of India. 


p. 535f; instances of .states where i 
prevailed, ibid. 

Astronomic.il observations montic.neil 
lu Vedic works, their date, p. 124, 
Astr.iiistnimeiit imrehaaed fur govt, 
P. 349, 

Avesta very nearly similar in language 
to the Vedas, p. 635, 

I 

Bible, religion in, adopted by Prarthanii 
SamSj, p. 620. 

Boys—after upanayana to make over 
to Guru—to remain there for 12, 24 
or even 48 years—then to relinquish 
Brahraacarya and marry—time of 
Upanayana—boys married at an 
early age now p. 464. 

BrShmapa caste—its formation p. 511; 
B. s learning from Ksatriyas p. 193; 
dining with Ksatriyas and Vaisyas 
p. 512; regaining their power lost to 
Buddhists with the rise of Candra- 
' gupta and putting their social system 
I in order p. 535; B. club held in 
Bombay for introducing social re- 
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form into B. community in 1890, p. 
483. 

Bralimanic protest and enemies against 
the ritualistic system of the BrSh- 
mana period, p. 122; B. religious 
works, faults in them pointed out by 
a Jam p. 309t.; B. gods, Jam account 
of their mis-deeda p. 314; B. revival 
p. 444. 

Brahmanism, growing into prominence 
with the restoration of native dynas¬ 
ties, p. 194, 

Brahmo Samaj, p 480, both a religious 
and social Institution, it.s present 
ivork, p. 525. 

British Oovernmetit, lienelits conferred 
by It, p. 513. 

Buddhism, grown powerful under for¬ 
eign rulers, :i 191, B its ri>-p, ago. the 
favourite religion, its decline p. 444, 
detects in B. p. 613 ; B.—mor. 1 revo¬ 
lution, the object cf, p 619. 

Buddhists, pp. 447, 455, 459 ; B of 
Northern India, their benevolence, 
p. 529 : B. standing against Braba- 
iiical religion, p. 613. 

Buddhistic Cardinal doctrines coinfor- 
ed with other doctrines, p. 242f. 

t'lisie influence ol llie aborigines, m- 
(ennarrmges bet Aeon thein and the 
.\ry.iii«, p. 448 ; abongiiuil blood yet 
llowiiig through vents of high caste 
Hindus of to-day, D. 449, any occupa¬ 
tion followed when ncoded, p.450; C s 
originally four, their origin often 
lanciful,increased by intermarriages, 
p. 451, these preserved their original 
Vedic character, formation ot sejta- 
rate castes by change of locality, p. 
453, eitcommunioation predominant 
in the time of early Buddhism, p.454; 
religious schools or sects gave ns© 
to different castes, now about 3000 
O.s, C distinction disregarded by 
Buddhists and Vaispavas p. 455, 
Senart's theory, p. 456 ; use of meat 
used by tw-cc born, even beef allowed 
by Xpastamba, this practice prohi¬ 


bited by later Sm.rti writers; Senart’s 
view—modern castes not grown out 
of old Varpas—this view opposed by 
Oldenberg—author’s view same as 
that of Oldenberg p. 457 ; meat used 
by Btahmanas of Bengal, Mithila 
etc. today, countries influenced by 
Buddhism abstain from it, SurS pro¬ 
hibited, it IS a sin among seven 
deadly sins, p. 458; other races such 
asYavanas, Greeks, Sakas swelled 
number of castes by incursions into 
country ; few formed by mixed mar¬ 
riages, some original, some by loca¬ 
tion, p. 474 . separate castes caused 
by Abhiras, Gurjaras, Hupas etc. ; 
many religious sects turned into 
castes, Vratyas, a fruitful source of 
multiplication, p. 475, Seiian’e view 
on C. system . absence of political 
and national feelings in India is 
cause of C. distinctions p. 476 ; their 
obliteration necessary; Buddha 
thought four castes equally pure, 
legend of Assalayana , this question 
disscussed with Buddha, p. 477 ; all 
saints did not look upon C. as a 
social evil; all revolutions wore reli¬ 
gious and moral, p. 478, Stolid in¬ 
difference to political revolutions, 
the same cannot be now continued , 
tvili oi C. system obstructive to 
loniiatiOD of nation , I’araniaiiamsa 
society founded in 1850 to eradicate 
C. system all secretly dining to¬ 
gether p 479 ; author initiated in the 
society in 1853, new reformers hostile 
towards castes, like Buldha and 
Vaisnavas, these new bodies adopted 
ail the programme ot social re¬ 
formers except doing a way of Purdah 
system in the case of women , caste 
rules less observed owing to Railways 
and foreign travels, for improving 
one’s worldly position only, remain¬ 
ing in previous religions by violating 
rules in foreign countries etc. invol¬ 
ves hypocrisy, this is highly prejudi¬ 
cial to the healthy growth of Hindu 







Society, p. 481 ; clubs and Pariwds | 
harden caste distinctions and not | 
soften them; caste partiality not i 
removed by English education p. 482; | 
mixed marriages, open dining to- i 
gether etc., re-ehactment of old | 
Hindu Law be sought to obliterate : 
C. distinctions p. 483; intercourse | 
between respectable fam lies at least I 
be organised ; national feeling useful ^ 
in times of war; caste feeling dies ! 
even harder than national feeling, 
p. 484; obliterations of caste dis- j 
tinotions alone before our mind's eye, : 
p. 485 ; provincial nationalities under i 
the guidance of central authority will | 
combine together for promotion of | 
Indian interests, confederation m i 
BOBial as well as Politics be our aim I 
p. 486; English Govt, effected a great i 
revolution in institution of castes, ! 
no distinction between punishment ' 
to Sndra and BrShmapa, all old j 
authorities on law set aside, Vedas | 
may be recited by SQdras, p. 490; our i 
duty towards lowest castes, Railways ; 
effected silent revolution, p. 491, i 
each caste a separate community, , 
no social intercommunication to ! 
bind them into one whole p. 492; ' 
chronic poverty of agricultural class- ' 
es etc. p. 493; going b.",ck ti o«r ' 
society which once existed; late 
marriages, widow marriage, educa¬ 
tion of women must be restored, i 
p. 497 ; exhibition of any C. partiality . 
must be severely condemned: I^ara- j 
candra VidyasagSra inaugurated re- I 
form widow-marriage, it was san- 1 
etioned by Sastras; reform through | 
agency of caste is unsatisfactory, | 
p. 498. 

Castes, their original formation ex¬ 
plained; p. 511f: formerly not very 
rigid, instances p.512: present number 
4000, their evil effects; p. 512 ; muiti- 
plying, p. 520, their fusion necessary 
for national unity, p, 524; lower 


castes in depressed condition be¬ 
coming Christians to improve their 
social condition p.528; C.s due to the 
feeling of exclusiveness, p. 532; secret 
violation of caste rules but outward 
conformity to them, p. 534; C. clubs 
for separate C.s an evil p. 532. 

Caste system, not in Vedic time, its ori¬ 
gin p. 511, 0. system a monsterp. 515>' 
Its germs existing among European 
Aryans p. 520; its abolition p. 522; 
its inveterate nature ; its germs des¬ 
troyed early in Europe p. 523f. 

Central Reform Association at Bombay 
a proposal for establishing it, p. 524. 

Christianity, moral revolution the ob¬ 
ject. of, p.619. 

Commensality, another characteristic 
of caste; restrictions to food for four 
castes: authors of DbsrmasSstra 
differ, p. 452. 

Committee, cheap literature, of the 
Theistic Association of Bombay, 
which published 1883; the author’s 
anniversary address, etc.; Theism, 
p. 603. 

Concubines, p. 515, 

Conjectural emendations, European 
seboiars oonderoned for indulging 
too frequently in; tbeir gratuitous 
and provoking “emendations” p. 433. 

Connublum, essence of castes, p. 452. 

Conventionalism in Skf. works begin- 
niBK to F^revail, p. 429. 

Copperplates, a set of purchase for 
Govt. p. 349. 

Corn Laws, ( in England ) p. 533. 

Corporate consciousness, results of its 
Want in use instanced by the growth 
of social evils, p. 519f. 

Creation according to Kasmir Saivism, 
real, p. 304; C. not Vivarta, illusion, 
regarded as Paripama p. 221, 

Critical scholar, his point of view, 
p. 504 ; C. method applied to philoso¬ 
phy and religion p. 604. 

Custom, making people oblivious to 
the cruelty or absurdity of a practice; 
instances, p. 511; its tyranny p. 513 
Ca. god p. 513. 
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Dancing, Drawing and Music, a part of | 
women’s education, m Epic times, I 
p. 505. I 

Dialects, different from the Prakrits, | 
p. 285. 

Digest-writers, texts quoted by, not 
always found in the original works , 
p. 544; the authors of Digests not ' 
regarded as infallible p. 558. j 

Discontent with present condition, 
root of progress, p. 537. I 

‘ Dnyan Prakash ’ of Poona, p. 518, 527. 

Drunkenness amongst hig'ier castes, 
what it is duo to, p. 534. 

Early marriages, thoir results, p 528. 

Ecclesiastical Absolutism ( m India ) 
checking freedom of thought and 
action, p. 535f. 

Electric Telegraph in Vedas, p 568. 

Endogamy, characteristic of caste 
generally becoming the rule, p.450, 
451. 

English Education, its liberalising 
effect p. 513,530. 

Equinoxes, revolution of the, "a Voda- 
bShya ” opinion, p. 212. 

Etymological sohocl ot European 
scholars, p. 508, 

Euclid, p. 421. 

European oivilizatiun, its liberalising 
contact, p. 513. 

Evolution.Law of,applicable lu material j 
and spiritual world ; what its fulfil- ; 
ment implies, p. 537. ; 

Falsehood, optimistic smooth; P, iii | 
social matter, p. 536. 

Female education, date of its being 
undertaken, p. 520; originally in pri¬ 
vate hands, afterwards taken up by 
govt,, p. 521; F, infanticide, p 495, 
519, 531; its practice in Bengal and 
among Rajputs p. 510. 

Figures, omitted in representing regnal 
years; p. 440; figure 8 representing 
6th year of a reign, ihid; fig- 22-18tU 
year of a reign, ibid. 

Fish, as offering to Devi iu Tantrik 
worship; p. 223. 

84 I B. G. Bhandarkar's works, Vol 


Foreign incursions, contributing to 
social degeneration, p. 510; F. in¬ 
vading races becoming Hindus, 
Ksatnyas, or Sndras, p. 519,522, 637; 
competition of F. nations, p, 530; F. 
travel as part of social reform pro¬ 
gramme, p. 523 ; foreigners conquer¬ 
ing Hindus because of the latter’s 
wanting in National sentiment, p. 
534. 

Funeral ceremonies, the Vedio verse 
to be repeated about the wife’s rising 
up from the side of the dead husband, 

) 507. 

Girls, nine months old, married to 
boys about a year old, p. 507; 
their proper age for bearing children 
according to ancient and modern 
medical authorities, p. 555. 

God, all religions revealed by Him, p. 
608; One Supreme Godhead, all other 
gods are His several names, p. 610; 

I growth of worship of gods, p. 611; 
G. in the religion of the Prarthana 
Samaj, p. 620, Q. as leading men from 
the primitive times to the present 
day, p. 621. 

Grammar, necessity of teaching it, p. 
413; in connection with language, 
in teaching Skr. Grammar ibid, 
grammatical terms ( Skr.), prejudice 
against them.p. 415. 

Hair, their shaving off (Jain) p. 336, 

Hindus, not rude or careless observers 
ot astronomical facts, p. 123f.; 
their careful philological obser- 
vation.s, careful preservation ot Veda 
and sacrificial worship, p. 124; H. 
community a geographical extension 
only, p. 512 ; individual advancement 
the goal of Hindus; want of national 
consciousness among ancient Hindus, 
I'. 518f.; 534; H. dominion restored by 
Sikhs in the North and Marathas in 
the South, p. 535; ancient H. laws al¬ 
lowed girls to remain unmarried after 
puberty ,p.540;premahomedan foreign¬ 
ers absorbed in H. society; inoor* 

n.] 
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poration of premahomedan foreign¬ 
ers into the H. social organisation, 
pp. 624-638. 

Hindu religious law, lines of its later 
deve'opment, p, 514 ; religious reform 
necessary before social reform, p. 526; 
its tendency to 6nd a text to justify 
a new custom, p. S44; it allows con¬ 
summation of marriage deferred for 
three years after puberty, p. 550; H. 
religious law writers, their rules re¬ 
garding consummation of marriage 
shown to harmonise with ancient 
medioal authorities, p, 554, 557. 

Historical work in broken Sanskrit 
and Gujarati, pp. 72-79. 

Imperfect, its use in the Aitareya 
BrSbmnna. p. 416. 

India, its individual life and want of 
corporate life, p. 518. 

Indians, capacity hr assimilating 
national sentiment not denied to 
them, p. 536. 

Indian Civil Service,!.Medical service, 
p. 481; I. Legislative Council, p. 538. 

Infant marriages as the logical resu't 
of early marriages, p. 531. 

Intercourse immediately after maturity 
if necessary according to Hindu reli¬ 
gious law, pp. 538-540; no text in 
support of its being necessary on the ' 
occasion of the first course, p. 545, 
547; I. not mandatory but only per¬ 
missive, p. 550f., 553. 

Interest, rate of. according to a Hasik 
inscription, p. 629. 

Invisible and Infinite, forcing itself 
upon man, since the dawning of 
human intelligenoe, p. 605, 607. 

Jains, Digambara sect, its origin, p. 
223f.; doctrine and their exposition; 
D. J. legendary literature p. 2701; 
five classes of persons in D. J. deserv¬ 
ing adoration enumerated, p. 280 ; 
SvetSmbara Jains, their works and 
Mss. examined by S.R. Bbandarkar 
( author's son), p. 286; J, SrSvakas 
(lay followers ) their duties, p. 264 ; 


J.S., their giving Sanskrit form to 
the Prakrit words, p. 266 d.; J. monks, 
their duties, p. 268; J.s admitting 
Brahmanic domestic ceremonies, p. 
286; J s copying BrShmapas, p. 318. 

Jain Bhaijdaras, p. 68; J. sacred books 
written in the prevalent dialect of 
the time when the books were writ¬ 
ten, p. 286; J. doctrines oempared 
with orther doctrines, p. 242f.; J. 
Jewels, five, making up the whole J. 
creed p. 241; J. knowledge coexten¬ 
sive with Loka and Aloka, p. 223f.; 
J. K. of five kinds, p. 251f.; J. Z. 
formerly only orally transmitted 
with no books, changes in it p. 285 ; 
J. sacred Literature, an account of 
it, Its three divisions, p. 252f.; its 
traditional history as given in Dig. 
PaffSvali, pp. 284-286; J. sacred 
Lore reduced to writing by two 
Munis p. 285; J. Metaphysics p. 244; 
28 Observances laid down for a 
^ramaija J. p, 238, J. Philosophy, its 
compromising with two Brahmanic 
schools, p. 286, J. Religion as path 
of universal love, p., 74; 58 Rites 
similar to Brahmanic rites and hav¬ 
ing same names but with different 
Mantras, p. 274; J. scriptures when 
first written, p. 286; total number of 
letters and words in it, p. 256; J, soul, 
Its three kinds of development, p. 226; 

' J. Story of a Brahman ascetic mar¬ 
rying a widow, p. 509; J. sectarian 
writing p. 317. 

Jainism, its " Three Jewels " p. 225 ; 
these are Jnana, Darsana, CSritra or 
Dbarma ( moral discipline ) p. 239f.; 
J. maintains the existence of the 
soul, an independent substance; 
regards love hatred eto, as qualities 
of the soul, p. 212; its compromise 
between different systems; J. not a 
sect of Buddhism, doctrines common 
to both J.and Buddhism; moral disci¬ 
pline according to them both p. 243f; 
J, later than B. p. 244 ; J. having no 
books written for a long time, p. 284 > 
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J. growing strong with the decline 
of B. and approiimating to Brah¬ 
manism; appropciatitig Brahmanic 
popular heroes, p. 286; J. found about 
the time of B, ibid; Javnistu and 
Vaidesika system, points of re¬ 
semblance, p. 243f. 

Jainistio Highest condition explained, 
p, 235f,; J. Inscriptions, their paucity 
in the beginning of Jainaim, p. 286. 

Japanese, their modern progress and 
reform p. 536. 

Jupiter amongst the Romans, p. 630. 

Kesari ( Poona weekly ), p. 578. 

Kulin marriages, practice of, m Bengal, 
reason of the practice being establi¬ 
shed, p. 510; K. marriages of about 
100 or more girls to one man, p. 531f. 

Eulimsm p- 495 

Languages, off.shoots of Sk, modern 
vernaculars, formation of Prakrit and 
Pali, p. 447 ; L. Vocal peruliarities 
of different Indian provinces dis¬ 
played, p. 448. 

Learned classes (ancient Indian) they 
never lost their peculiar excellences, 
p. 534. 

MSdhva AoSryas, succossi n list of the 
( High Priests ), pp. 17-20. 

Madhva sect( -system ) succession list 
of their High Priests, p. I6f.; nature 
of these lists, p. 16. 

Madhva VedSnta system, p. 15f. 

Madras Hindu Social Reform Associa¬ 
tion, an address on Social Reform, 
delivered before that Association, 
pp. 503-517. 

Man born with three liabilities, p 549; 
his duty ends with begetting one son, 

p. 553. 

Mandatary or Obligatory precepts, 
p. 573f. 

Manuscripts; report on search forSk. 
Mss. for 1882-83. pp. 1-57; private 
libraries, their cataloguing; search 
for Bk. mss- formerly solely in 
charge of the author { Dr, Bban- 
darkar ), afterwards work divided 


between him and Peterson, p. 1; Mss. 
purchased inOujaratb; oldest paper 
ms, in the collection, p. 2; object of 
acquiring Mss. p, 6; private libraries 
of Mss at Nasik examined p. 55; 
earliest paper Mss., date when paper 
began to be used for writing Mss. 
p. 56; Palm-loaf Mss. before paper, 
p. 56f.; Report on search for 8k. 
Mss. for 1883-84; pp. 58-291; KsimTr 
SSradS Mss. purchased at Delhi, 
p. 94; review of report on Mss. for 
1882-83, p. 287&n.; Mss. having 
double (Saihvat and Saka ) dates, 
p, 289f. ; Report on search for Sk. 
Mss. for 1884-87. pp. 292-348; Mss. 
collected in Gujarath, Rajputana, 
in M.aratha country, p. 292; Report 
on search for Sk. Mss. during 1887- 
91 pp. 349-412; Mss. collected in 
Gu;apath, Rajputana and Maratha 
country, p. 349. 

Maratha, the Poona Weekly, p. 566, 

Marathas and Brahmans, bitter caste 
dispute.^ between them at Xolbapnr 
and Baroda, p. 522, 

Marriage ritual indicates that the girls 
were grown up, p. 505f.: early mar¬ 
riages, age of M ; ancient practice of 
iato M.s; evidence of SUtras etc; 
the time when early M.s began 
to come into vogue, p. 506; M. of 
young girls Aiith n'd, p.521;injunotioii8 
of Ksis regarding M. time of girls, 
reasons for early M s. coming into 
vogue p. 531, an e'say on age of M., 
itsconsummation according to Hindu 
religious law, pp 538-585; M.s after 
puberty now unknown among higher 
castes; texts in support of early M. s. 
light penance for not doing so, p. 
543f, 544’ general position of ancient 
law in the matter of co.-isummation 
of M. summed up, p. 556f; this is in 
keeping with ancient rules, p. 557; 
chronology of authors regarding 
marriage of girls, p. 599. 

Meat as offering to Devi in Tantrio 
worship, p. 322f 
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Medical authorities on physical deve¬ 
lopment of men and women and on 
consummation of marrvage, pp. S53f. 
Mercantile classes ( ancient Indian ), . 
they never lost their peculiar excel¬ 
lences, p. 534. 

Military classes, ( ancient Indian ), [ 
their spirit never permanently crush¬ 
ed, p. 534. 

Mirror, its illustration as adopted by 
different schools of Philosophy, p. | 
203; its illustration in Vedanta,p.204. | 
Moral force in Social Reform, what it 
means, p. 503fi its absence in our 
character within the last twenty 
centuries, p. 504. 

Moral indignation, not formerly roused 
against iniquities, instances, p 512f 
Mysticism usurping the place of (Vedic) 
spiritual worship before the Brah- 
mapa period. i 

National sentiment, Hindus not actu¬ 
ated by it, p, 534, 

Nationality, homogeneous, its forma¬ 
tion, p. 515; spirit of N., the anti¬ 
dote to caste system, p, 524. j 

Native Opinion ( Bombay Daliy ), j 
p. 576. ■ ' 

Natural phenomena, revealing God to 1 
the ancient Aryans, p. 610. i 

Nature, personified as Agni, Vayu, j 
Indca, Usas etc., p. 618. | 

Nautch women, p. 515. j 

Normal class in Bombay, p. 479. ; 

I 

Order, idea of, in the phenomena of j 
Nature, p. 610. j 

Orders, three, BrShmapas, Rsatnyas, i 
Vaisyas, later became hereditary. I 
still commensality and coiinubium 
between these did not exist as at 
present day, interoaste dinners, 
marriages ( Anuloma and Fratiloma) 
often found; mixed castes found, j 
their names derived from locality, I 
CSndalas and Nisadas also mention¬ 
ed in mired castes, p. 473, 

Pandit, the traditional, his point of 
view, p. 504; their attempts to ^ 


prove customary practice to be 
authoritative, p. 514. 

Paramahaihsa Society, p. 479, 480 ; 
7. Maiidali, a secret (Social Reform) 
Society, its history, p. 522. 

Pax Bntannica, its results, p. 530. 

Perfect, its use in Aitareya BrShmana, 
p. 416. 

Permissive Texts, their nature, p. 577 ; 
P. and mandatory precepts, pp.581- 
83. 

Plague ( Bubonic ) its adverse social 
result, p. 521. 

Political advancement, impossible 
without social and moral advance¬ 
ment, p 513; ( early Indian ) P. his¬ 
tory, its sketch, p, 534f.; P. develop¬ 
ment in the West and m India, com¬ 
pared and contrasted, p. 535. 

Polyandry, not prevailing in early 
times, p. 507. 

Polygamy, prevailing m ancient times, 
p. 507. 

Practices, religious sanction accorded 
to thorn by inserting texts in later 
works, p. 513. 

Praise, as breeding unwillingness to 
progress, p. 537. 

Prakrit verses in a work, p. 9; P.s 
when formed, p. 244; date of their 
development, p. 286; date of their 
being changed into distinctive dia¬ 
lects ibid; P. verses in praise of 
kings of middle ages, p. 335f. 

Priirthana Samaj, p, 480 ; usual service 
at P, S. conducted lU Marathi p.603; 
necessity of English address, at the 
anniversary of the P. S., p. 603-604 ; 
the P. S. the latest phase of God's 
Revelation to man, p. 609, 622; the 
mission of P. S., the same as that of 
Tukarama and other Sadhus, p.615-6; 
P. S., Its position in the religious 
world, pp. 617-623; P. S. conception 
and constituents of religion, p. 620; 
P. S., its principles compared and 
advocated, p. 623. 

Frie'tly classes ( ancient Indian) 
never lost their peculiar excellences, 
P. 534. 
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Production and Destruction at the 
same time of a thing united, ( Jain 
Phi.), p. 327, 231. 

Provinces, ancient practice of naming 
them after the names of theKsatriya f 
tribes settled in them, p. 535. 

Puberty, marriage before, or after, 
discuss-, d from Mann texts, pp. 584-5. 

Recommendatory or permissive pre¬ 
cepts, p. 573f, 

Religion, inseparable from humanity, 
p. 605; R. history, teacliings of 
p. 610; essence of R., p. 6)7; science 
of H. its object, p. 617 ; answer to 
question as to why man thinks of R. 
at all, p. 618 ; five constituents of R. 
ibid; rudiments of R., p. 618-19; 
Semitic R.s, p. 619; morality con¬ 
nected with R., p. 619, evolution of 
R. meaning a continuous Revelation, 
p. 621; Religious belief, function of, 
p. 606; Religious speculation active 
about the time when Paiuni lived or 
even earlier, p. 192. 

Republics, ancient, their existence as 
evidenced by the names of provinces, 
settled by Ksatnya tribes, p. 535 ; 
aristocratic R.s (western ) becoming 
democracies; in India becoming 
absolute monarchies, p. 535. 

Revelation continuous, as meaning 
the evolution of Religion, p. 621. 

Bites, their multiplication and sys¬ 
tematisation, carried to excess; 
their ancient opponents, p. 122. 

Rope and Serpent, its illustration in 
VedSnta, p. 204. 

Royal personages, instances of, subserv¬ 
ing literary or scientific purposes, 
p. 327. 

Sacrifices, performance of, present day 
practice of re-employing priests &c. 
p. 120. Soma and others S.s, p. 611. 

Sacrifimai rites of Brahmanas classi- j 
fiod into four divisions, p.llOf., Sacr.- j 
ficial fires, their inauguration, p. Ul; | 
developed long after the hymn period, 1 
p, 120; coitsoious manufacture of S 


in full force in BrShmapa period, 
p.121; long continued protest against 
them, p, 122; period of the develop¬ 
ment of ritual sacrifice, p. 124. 
Sanskrit, beginning of i ts study in Bom¬ 
bay Presidency,its utility as a branch 
of general education, p. 413; Sk. 
wrongly regarded as more difficult 
than Latin, p. 413 ; new spirit with 
regard to Sk. studies ; Sk. College of 
Poona, causes of its existence, its 
drawbacks, its abolition, desirability 
of restoring it, p 413; Sk. grammar 
works exclusively studied by modern 
Pandits, p. 10; two Sk. books 

of the author contains needful 
Sk. grammar, p. 415; Sk. gram¬ 
mar not an empiric study 

with PSpini and ancient grammari¬ 
ans, p. 420 ; 8k. grammarians, their 
method and .systematising efforts, 
p. 421; Sk. Literature, general idea 
of, p. 443; Its different layers, 
p. 504f.; Sk, writers studiously con¬ 
cealing their names, p. 293. 

SSrasvata Parisad, p, 482. 

SSstrms, employed for collecting Mss., 
p.l. 

Sati Practice, prevailing among some 
( ancient) European races, p. 509; 
once prevailing among Indo-Aryans, 
but afterwards given up. p. 509f.; 
but again revived,?. 510; its existence 
I in Vedic times ; stopped by British 
Govt., p. 509. 

Sentiments as constituents of religion 
of PrarthanS SamSj, p. 621. 

Sholapur, ( address ), p. 518, 532, 533. 
536, 

Social, Madras Hindu 8. Reform Asso¬ 
ciation, Its pledges, p. 514f.; S, Con¬ 
ference, Presidential Address at 
the Ninth S. C. held m 1895, pp, 487- 
502, and at Provin. (Bom.) 8. C., 

' pp. 518-526 ; and at National 8. C. 
j pp. 527-537; some reproaches against 
! it, p.533; 8. deterioration, its causes, 
1 p. 510f.;S. History of India, pp. 443- 
470; S, ideal iq ancient times bighe^ 
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than DOW, p. 604; S. institutions, 
historical review, p. 504f. ; S. 
reforms: obstacles of our healthy 
development to be removed; oonserva- 
tism of our nature, fear of ezoommu- 
nioaUtn etc. hold us back, p. 494, 
motive of action was never made 
under the guidanoe of reason and 
higher feelings, p. 496; not to be left 
to time but to be effected by consci¬ 
ous intention, no headlong actions, 
p. 496; French Kevolution not to be 
adopted but English mode to be imi¬ 
tated, ibid; modeet proposal: eating 
together and intermarriages, p. 497 ; 
competition and rivalry, necessary 
conditions of progress, p. 499 ; moral 
law is the unchanging law of pro¬ 
gress in human sooiety, p. 501; dis¬ 
abilities of lower classes be re¬ 
moved ; extract from Gautama, p. 502; 
co-operation of orthodox people in 
B. R. impossible, p. 514 ; lukewarm¬ 
ness about It on Bom. side, p. 516 ; 
early history, p. 620; S. R. to be 
associated with moral reform; its 
greater necessity than politic at 
reform, p. 520; in Bengal popu¬ 
larising it by educating public 
opinion, p. 565; their object, p. 527; 
a national movement, p. 628f.; no 
strong moral force at its back to be 
guided by reason, p. 532, S. R. 
movements and method of procedure, 
p, 53Sf.; an element of national 
interest, p, 534; S. Reformers taking 
their stand on Sk. Texts, p. 574. 

Solstices, their position as given in 
the VedEhgajyotisa, p. 123. 

Son, the part be has in Hindu religions 
and domestic life, p. 553; sons of 
twelve kinds enumerated in Smptis, 
p. 531. 

Soul, views about it according to dif¬ 
ferent Indian Philosophies, p.242; its 
existence acknowledged by Jains 
against Buddhists, p. 283. 

Spirit, as the one creator, p. 619. 

Steam Engines in Vedas, p. 568. 


SubodhapatrikS (weekly paper), p. 577, 
580. 

Substance and its qualities identloal 
with each other ( JainFhl.), p. 231. 

Sympathy, as a motive, p. 529. 

Texts creeping into books to sanction 
customs, p. 514; in support of 
married girls remaining without con¬ 
nection, p. 540; protest against the 
practice of changing readings of 
original texts, p. 596; Textual cor¬ 
ruptions proceed from particular to 
general names and not vice versa, 
p.71. 

Theism,' asis of, and its relation to 
the revealed religions, pp. 603-16, 

Time, no force in Social Reform, p. 
529: T. simply a category of the 
understanding to distinguish one 
event from another, p. 530 ; method 
of reokoiiing, following seasons ac¬ 
cording to Nasik inscriptions,, p.632. 

Times of India, p. 576. 

Truth, pessimistic, rough, in social 
matters, p. 536; T. itself is pessl- 
nistio, ibid. 

Twelve Supreme Sovereigns (Jain is tic?) 
p. 311. 

Vedic Literature, conjectural emenda¬ 
tions in it, by European scholars 
condemned, p. 423. 

Vedic religion, degenerating into 

I formalism before the BrShmapa 
period, p. 122. 

Vedic verses, their mechanical repeti¬ 
tion, coming into practice before 
BrSbmapa period, p. 122. 

Vernacular, its earliest Hindi form 
p. 342; V.s in three forms; stage of 
their developments in the eleventh 
century, p. 343; date of their assum¬ 
ing their modern character, ibid. 

Vernal equinox occurring in the begin¬ 
ning of EfttikS, its date, p. 123. 

Vestments, three, of the soul according 
to Vedanta, p. 180. 

Weitern nations ( modern ), results of 
the contact with, p. 529f, 
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Widows, their duties laid down in a 
work, p. 6; Burning of widows re¬ 
newed p.5l9; W. marriage, no sin m 
it,p. 312, 313 ; oiroumstancdS under 
which it is alloTived ibid; restricted 
by Manu to child widovv<i, p, 508; W. 
M. known in the twelfth century, p. 
509; date of first W. M. on this side, 
p. 521; how they came to be pro¬ 
scribed, p. 532. 

Wife, leaving her father’s Gotra and 
having her husband's, p. 541. 

Will, power of, p. 618. 

Wine as the highest offering to Devi 
in Tantric worship, p. 222. 

Women, three prominent W. in upani- 
sads taking active part in debate at 
Janaka’s court, p. 458; Draupadi 
discussing with Yudhisthira, influ¬ 
ence and position of W. in those 
days ; nuns amongst Buddhists took 
part in intelligent discussions; 
husband and wife two masters of the 
house, their union permanent like that 
of Heaven and Earth; Maitreyi and 
Yajiiavalkya discuss Brahma, a ta- 
mous discourse, p.459; story of VisSka 
a female devotee mentioned, p. 460; 
other .side of the picture; as a wife 
highly respected, as a woman held in 
little esteem ; a girl free to choose 
her husband in Rgveda tunes; 
Women deceive men, possess wiles, 
p. 461 ; Manu hard on W., Git5 also 
similarly hard; Mbli. extraotXIlI. 39. 
40; women’s nature, p. 462; age 
of M. of W. p. 463, 464; burning of 
widows with husbands’ dead bodies. 


no allusion in ftgv., ref. in Atharra- 
veda and Taitt.irap.;i4v. Gf.SOtra; 
p. 465; story of MSdrl; this usage 
stopped by the British ; widow M.; 
instance of this In Vedas, p, 466; 
passage In Ait. Bra., Para^ara, 
Narada Smrtis; p 467; present 
state of women, female infants killed 
p. 468; practice of marrying many 
girls, we are subject to threefold 
tyranny, political, piiestly and 
social, p. 469; education of W. p. 488; 
misery of widows contrasted with 
that of a widower; dying of girls 
owing to ill-assorted marriages, 
p. 489; such M.s deserve oondemna- 
lion,p. 490; women not debarred from 
highest education in eiden times, 
p 504; women singing in assemblies 
in 11th cen.; insoriptional evidence, 
p. 505; their seclusion introduced 
under Mabomedan domination,p.505; 
their position in Bpios, Vedas etc., p. 
507f.; under certain conditions allow¬ 
ed to marry a second husband, p. SD8; 
their status lowered, reasons there¬ 
of p. 510 ; their elevation and proper 
place in society, due respect for 
them, p. 515; their present condition 
and education, p. 328. 

World, belief in the existence of, p,606. 

Worship of Gods, more spiritual and 
heart-felt in Vedic times than later, 
p. 121f. 

Zeus-Pater amongst the Greeks 

p. 620. 
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AgmpurS^a, p. 319. 

Agr^ya^TpIlrva, p. 255. 

Ajayalcosa, p. 165. 

Atharvavallis or Kathavallla = Katho* 
panisad, p. 96. 

Atbarvaveda, 1 iterature belongiog to, 
not clearly spec id ed, p. 4. 

Atbarra-Veda ( Sambitfi ] pp. 46561; 
p. 508. 

Atbarvopanisads, p. 9Sf. 

Adldiutasagara by Ballalasena, pp.343- 
>48. 

Advalta (u), p. 95. 

Advaltacandrika by BrahmSnattda- 
sarasvatl, history of Brah- p. 180f, 

AdvaitalagbucandrikS by BrabmS* 
nandasarasvati = an exposition of the 
Advaitasiddhi of MadhusQdanasaras* 
vati or an abridgement of the author's 
Advaltacandrika, p. 181. 

Adhyatmarahasya, a work by XsS- 
dbara, p. 248. 

Anarghyaraghavatippanaka, p. 83. 

Anukramaoldbandha, p 294; =Sarva- 
nukraraa in a tabulated form, ibid- 

Anukramapi-Vftti, p. 305. 

Anuttaraupapadikaiiga, .Tain, p, 253. 

AnunyEsa, p. 175. 

Anuvakanukramani, p. 295. 

Anekdsastrartbasamuccaya ( Jain ), 
p. 47- 

Anekantajayapataka of Abbayadeva, 
p. 53. 

Anekarthu ( Kosa ) p. 435. 

Anekarthamafijari, p. 175. 

AntakfddasBnga ( Jain ), p. 253. 

Antyesti by Narayapabhatta, p. 150. 

Andhrakumaravivaha, p. 63. 

Anyoktikapfhabbarapa, p, 324. 

Aparajitaprooba, a work of Archi¬ 
tecture, p. 223. 

Abdhi, p. 137. 


AbbljSana-Sakuntala, p. 427. 

Abhidhanamala, p. 175. 

AbhinavacandrikS by Satyanatba- 
tlrtba ( Madhva Vedanta), p. 23. 

Abbiiasitarthaointamani by Some- 
svara, Z. of Deccan (later) Ca. d. 
p. 65. 

Amara(ko4a), p. 154, 164, 319, 435. 

AmaramEla, or Amaralata, 435f; one 
and the same work, p. 165, 175, 
136nl. 

Amarusataka. p. 324. 

Amrtabindu ( U.), p. 95. 

Arijava, a DharmasSstra work, p. 143. 

Arth&sSstra, p. 175. 

AladikSramaiijasS by Devasamkara, 
p. 326ff; (a work dealing with 
Madbavarao and Ragbunatbarao 
Pesbwas); D.’s family ; a Gujarathi 
Brahman, p. 328. 

AlStasSnti ( 11.), P 95. 

Asitikasama, Jain work, p. 257. 

Asokacarita, p. 63. 

Aavatantra, p. 175 

AsvasSstra, p. 175. 

Aataprabhj-ta by Kundakundachrya, 
p. 274. 

AstShgahrdaya, p. 215, 554. 

AstahgahrdayoddyotS, com. on VSg- 
bba(asambita by AsBdhara, p. 248. 

As^ottarasatopanisad, p. 4. 

AstinBstipravadapUrva, p, 255. 

Akasagat3 = CC!lik3, p. 256 

Agaroa, p. 165. 

Agneya PurBija, p. 344. 

AcBradinakaroddyota, completed by 
Vi«vesvara=GagSbhatta; its con¬ 
tents, p. 148. 

Achranga, Jain, p. 252. 

AcSradarsa, by Sridatta, p. 139 f; » 

com. on it by Gauripati, date of the 
com., ibid. 
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Atma (IT.), p. 95. 

ItmapravSdaparTa (Jain), p. 255. 
AtmSnusSsana of Guijabhadra, p. 378. 
Atharvapasstra, p. 103; by PSpinTya, 
p. 105; p. 306f. 

Athanrapadbhuta, p. 344. 

AdipurSpa, p. 319. 

AdipurSpa (Jain) by Jinaaena, p. 271; 

its date, 271f. 

Adya PurSna, p. 344. 

Anandavalli (U.), p. 95. 

Anandavalli = ( part of ) Taittiriyo- 
panisad, p. 97. 

Apastamba Gphya Siltra, its marriage 
ritual presupposes a girl's having 
arrived at maturity, p. 557. 
ApastambadhvanitarthakSrikas by 
TrikSpdamaptjana, authors and 
works quoted in the A. Karikas, 
p. 306£. , the work described, p. 100 
Apastambasrapti, p. 143. 
AptamimSmsaiaiiikara, Dig. Jain work, 
p. 67. 

ArambhasiddhivartSkSvya, p. 03. 
Aruijeya (U) p. 95. 

Arupe^a, a Tantta, p. 217. 
Arogyaointaraapi, p. 216. 

Arsakosa, p. 175. 

Avasyakacurpi, ( Jain ), p. 54. 
Asaucanirpaya by Jlvadeva, p. 150. 
Asoaryaparvan, p. 165. 

AscaryamaSjarl, p. 165,175, 370. 
Asramopanissd, p. 95. 
Asvalayana-Grhya-K3rikaa, p. 567. 
Asvalayana-Grhyaksrika, attributed to 
Rumania; a Karikd therefrom, 
p. 297 ; a bhSsy a on it, p. 297f. 

Asvalayana-Grhyapaddhati'KarikS at¬ 
tributed to Kuraarilabhatta, p. 151. 
Asval5yana-Grhyapari^ista, p. 305, 
547f, 552, 556, 566, 568. 
Asvalyayana-Grhya-Sntra, p. 303, 465, 
540f., 567, 578. 

AsvalSyana-Sutra. p. 297, 298nl, p.300, 
303. 

Asvamyana-Snirti, p. 546; spurious, p. 
564, 567: its spurious nature, p. 567f.; 
some Mss. of it do not contain the 
Sioka about the performance of Gar- 


bbSdhSna at first i^tu., p. 576 ; un¬ 
known to most Nibandhs writers; 
Laghuand Bpbat A. S. not known, 
P. 576. 

Ahnika of MSdbvas by OballSri Npsith' 
hSoBtya, p. 149. 

UqSdiailtcavrtti p. 160,165,175, 

Uttama, a tantra, p. 217. 

Uttaratantra, p. 436n2. 

UttaratSpani ( D.), p. 95. 

UttarapurSpa = Second part of Adl- 
purkpa, p. 274 ; its consecration, 
p. 276f. 

DttararSmaofrita, third and last work 
of Bhavabbhti, p. 426; its excellences 
and short-comings, p. 424, 428f. 

(JttarSdhyayana, Jam work, p. 257. 

Utpalmlkosa, p. 165; as Utpalini, 
p. 435. 

I UtpSdaptlrva, p. 254. 

UdSharapa-Manjari, p, 334, 

I Udyogaparvan, p. 165. 

I UpadesamSlS, p. 54. 

UpSdhySyasarvBBva, p. 165. 

! UpasakSdhyayana, Ahga, composed by 
I Gapadhara Vr^abbasena, p. 253, 
269. 

Usmabheda, p. 165. 

UssnavWeka, p. 165,175. 

BgvidbSna, p. 319. 

Rgveda, its hymns collected with a 
literary object, p. 119 ; B. resorted to 
for higher Soma Sacrifices, p, 120; 
R. hymns used in the AptorySnia 
sacrifices, p. 131; R. 1.139.9; IV. 
57.8; VI. 75; X. 95; p- 294; B. its 
total number of hymns ; Bv. VII. 21; 
VII. 58 ( omitted in some texts); 
B. VIII. 48, p. 295; B. text repre¬ 
sented by Sarvanukrama is the text 
of the Saiikhayana school, p. 296; 
R. p.299n; R. VIII. 58. p. 300; R. 
its traditional number, p. 301, 305 ; 
R.p. 295. 445f., 458, 465. 


85 { B .0. Bhandarkar's Works, Vol. II. ] 
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^gveda-SaibhitB, hymns nomposed at 
different times, p. 443; B. Saih., 
p, 417f., 507. 

BkSvall, a note on it, pp. 439-442 ; its 
date, p. 332f., 327; its com., P. 437. 

Aitareya-BrSbmapa, illustrations from 
it as means to determine the exact 
sense of the Skt. Aorist, p. 416f.; of 
Imperfect, Perfect and Aorist, 
p. 417ff.; A. Bra. quoted, p. 120, 461, 
467, 471f.; A. BrS., on Polygamy 
and Polyandry, p. 507. 

Xatharalli ( (J.). p- 95. 

Xa^haeniti, p. 307, 344, 

Kafha>SiItra, laying down the per¬ 
formance of CSturmSsySni to live 
days, p. 114. 

Kap^airuti ( U.), p. 95. 

Kap^bSbbarapa of Vararucl, p. 360, 
364, 368. 

KaptbSbbDfaQakSvySlaihkBra, p. 175. 

Kath8oakako4a of Jine4vara ( Jain ), 

p.SS, 

Kandalirfiti by BSlaoandra, p. 60. 

KapphipSbhyuday a (also Ea^hinS" and 
EapphinS°), p. 175. 

XamalSkara, p. 147. 

Earkafsya) Faddhati, p. 103. 

SarpacaprakarabhidhSnakosa, p. 60. 

Karpnramanjari, p. 49f; ascribed to 
VsoanScSrya = RBjaeekhara ? p. 50; 
Com. on E., p. 63. 

Karmadipa, p. 307. 

SarmapravBdapQrva, p. 253. 

Ealpatani, p. 141,142. 

Ealpamafijarl, a com. on EalpasQtra 
( Jain ) by Sahajakirti, p. 47. 

Kalpalata (same as EavikalpalatB 
below, sometimes simply Lata), 
p. 61, 137, 175. 

EalpBkalpavidhBnaka, Jain work, p. 
257. 

EalpabhBsya, p. 307. 

Ealpavfksa, work, p. 137. 

KalpavyavabBra, Jain work, p. 237. 

KaljrB^apnrya (Jain), p, 256. 


EavikalpalatB, p, 175. 

Eavirahasya or Eaviguhya by HalB- 
yudba, its hero Kjrapa RSstrakQ^ E., 
its different recensions, p. 70f. 

EB^dadesa, p. 165. 

EStiya-Dharmasastra, p. 103; E. 
DbarmasDtra, p, 103. 

ESthaka, p, 307. 

EBtantra, p. 165. 

EStantrapanjikB, p. 176. 

EBtantraparibbBsSs, p. 158. 

Ottantralaghuv^tti, differant from 
Durga’s, p. 158. 

EBtiya, p. 306f. 

EBtyByana-Srauta-Satrabhasya by an 
anonymous author, p. 4f.: E.'s 
BoBnasatra, a com. on it by Trimalta- 
tanaya, p. 98; E. SQtras, a com. on 
them, p. 111. 

EBdambarl, two old copies of, p. 7; E. 
p. 176,198, 365, 369, 466. 

S&makalBvilBsa, ( an old work) hy 
PupyBnands, p. 219ff.; com. on it by 
Ea^anBnandanatba, p, 219f., 222. 

ESmadhenu, ( Jyo. work ), p. 37, 137 ; 
E. (DharmasSstra ), p. 139- 

EBmandakiya, p. 166. 

EBmika, a T antra, p. 217. 

KBrtikeySnupreksB, p. 240n3; E. with 
com. by Subhacandra. its contents; 
p. 262ff, 

£Srika(ikS. p. 176. 

EBlanirqaya, p. 319, 

KBlanirijayadipikB, p. 161,162. 

EslanirQayadipikBvivata^a, p. 163. 

EBlapBda, a Tantra, p. 217. 

EBlasBra, a Tantra, p. 217. 

EaissiddhBnta by CandracQ<}a PaurS* 
pika; bis family, p. 146. 

EBlSgnimdra (U,), p. 95. 

SBlBdar^a, 144,146. 

EBlSvali, p. 344. 

KSlidSsakrtakBvya, p. 61; “grantha, 

p. 62. 

EavyakalpalatlkS, composed by Ari- 
siibba and Amaracandra, p. 66. 

ESvyakSmadbenu, p. 62. 
j KBvyapraks4a, p. 85,164,176, 321, 324. 
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43i; £. ud EkSTali, compared in 
form 3i!8f; E. raferrlng to LS^ Riti 
p. 636 j K. fiks, p. 11, 62; a com. on 
E. by BhSnuoandra, p. 85; K. DipikS 
a com. by Jayaata on E,, Jayanta’s 
family hiatory and date, ibid. 

K5TySdarsa(“K5vy5dar^e VSmanah”), 
p. 176. 

EBaikS, p. 159-161; ita joint author- 
abip, ibid; E. 166; TikB on E. by 
UpSdhySya BuoaritamUra, p. 177 -, a 
MimSitisS work; com. on the S'loka- 
vBrtlka, p. 178; = KSrikS Tikat, 
p. 178. 

EBimiraznBhStmya =Nilamata>Purapa 
p. 132f; 133; ita data p. 133. 

EirapBTali, of Udayana, p. S3; a com. 
on Pra^astapBda'a BhBaya on 
EahBdaautraa, p. 206f. 

Eiragavall, a com. on StiryasiddhSnta, 
its date, p. 212. 

KirBta(-Arjuniya-K5yya ), p. 166,176, 
361, 364 . 

Eioakavadha, p. 166; K. quoted also 
in Ujjyaladatta's Upadisatrayrtti, 
P. 176. 

Eirtikaumudi by Someavara, OUrjara- 
purobita, p. 10, 62, 64,87, 158. 

SirtiiiodasapBda, p. 61. « 

Eupdamapdapasiddhi, with hi.<i own 
com. by Viltbalesa Diksita, V.'s 
History, p. 149. 

EubjikSmata, a Tantra, p. 217. 

KumSrapSlacarita, p. 60, 61, 62, 63. 

EumSrapSlapratibodha, p. 62. 

KumBrapBla-Prabandha by Jina- 
mapdanasQri, p. 84. 

EumBrayihSra^ataka, p. 63. 

EumSrasaibbbava, p. 158,166,176; an 
anonymous com. on E. p. 7; a com. 
on E. called Si^ubitaisipi, p. 84. 

EumudacandranStaka, p. 63. 

EurUpikSmata, a Tantra, p. 217. 

EulaoUd^mapi, a Tantra, p. 217. 

EulasSra, a Tantra, p. 217. 

EulSrpavatantra, p. 218. 

Euloddi^Oi a Tantra, p. 217. 

EilrmapurBpa, p. 10.3,183, 216, 319. 

Krti-“ arman, (Jain work), p. 257, 


Ertyakalpataru, p. 144. 

EfspakarpSmrta, p. 290. 

ErsnarSyaoarita^life of Epsparaja, K. 
of Vijayanagara, p. 155. 

Eena-Upanisad, ^Bibkara-Bha^ya on 
it,p. 179. 

Keni(e)se(i)ta, ( Atharva-Veda-Upa- 
ni^ad ), p. 95. 

EeiavasiddbBnta, p. 306f, 

EesaramBlB, p. 176. 

Eaiyalya (U.), p. 95. 

Eo^a, p, 166. 

Kaumudi, p. 166,176. 

Eaurraa, p. 143. 

Eausitskl'Brabmaoa-Upsnissd, p. 193. 

EsurikS (U.), p. 95. 

Eriyavadins, p. 253. 

Eriyavi^atapDrya (Jain), p. 256. 

EbapdekhEdya, its Epoch (Saka,) year 
P. 210. 

Ehapdapiasast), two com.s on, p. 7. 

Ehetakasiddhi = methods of astrono¬ 
mical calculations, p. 33, its author, 
Dinakara, ibid. 

Ganadhara ( Jain ), p. 253. 

Gapadbarssaptati of Jinadatta, p. 54. 

Ganapatistotra of Balakpsoa, p. 39. 

Gapitacndamapau, Mabitbtspanlya- 
rSjapapdi^B-SrinivSsah, p. 167. 

Ganitasastra, p. 176. 

GarudapurBpa, p. 319, 

Qarbha (U.), p. 95. 

Garbbopanifad, containing at its end 
a list of 52 U.s attributed to the 
Atharya-Veda, p. 95. 

OSruda (U.). p. 95. 

GirnSracaitysprayBdT, p. 63. 

Gltagoyinda, p. 436n2. 

Gits, p. 167, 

GuruparartiparS, ( RBmanujiya), p. 69. 

Gurvayall, p. 50, 63; with com., the 
XcEryas mentioned in it, p. 65. 

GaUdnyadha, p. 85; or QaUdavaho, 
p. 424; mention of solar eclipse in 
it and Yaioyarman’s temporarily 
losing the throne and the attack of 
l,alitaditya, p. 431, 
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Guhyatantra, a tantra, P' 217. 

Crhyaparisisfa, p. 143. 

Grhyasaitigraha, of Gobhilaputra, 
directing the marriage of AnagnikS, 
a grown up girl examined, p. 594. 

Graya-Sotras of 5^val5yana, p. 444. 

Qotamasntre Xhnika, p. 149. 

Gotamaantrabhasya by VatsySyana, 

p. 206. 

GotamasntrabhSsyavartika by Uddyo- 
takSra or BharadvSja, p. 206. 

Gobhila, Siltras, p. 55S; enjoining the 
marriage of a Nagnika, examined, 
p. 592-93. 

GovardhaniyonadiTftti, p. 167. 

Govindaraja, his Smrtimafijarl, p. 287. 

Govindarnava, p. 146. 

Gautama-(NySya-)Sntra, rarely studi¬ 
ed now, p. 27. 

Gautamiya-Dharmasastra, p. 136. 

QautamlyamahBtantra (Tantrik work), 
p. 42. 

GranthamSiikastotra, being an enu¬ 
meration of all the works attributed 
to MadhvSoarya, p. 24f. 

Grahakautuka, by Ke^ava of Nandi- 
grSma p. 209f; its oom., p. 210; its 
epoch year, ibid. 

QrahalSgbava by Gapesa, p. 214. 

Ghatakarpara ( Parva ), p. 167. 

Caccharl, p. 54. 

Candamaruta, p. 187. 

Caturviibiatimata, p. 136; 0. does not 
possess the value of a Smrti, p. 580. 

Caturviib^atistava ( Jain ), a gloss on 
it by A^Sdhara, p. 248, 257 

Candrajnana, a tantra, p. 217. 

Candraprajiiapti, p 254. 

CandrasenanStaki (?)prabandba, p. 62. 

Candrarki ( Jyo. W.), p. 33. 

CandrikS, com. on Probodhaoandro- 
daya, by Nadillayappa, a minister, 
p. 154, 319. 

Caraka-SaihhitlE ( Medicine ), p. 41. 

Carapavyaha, its BhSsya, p. 295, 300, 
303,305; its author Mahldasa; its 
date, p, 306, 


CSpakya ( work ), p. 62 ; CSpakyatlkS' 
p. 176. 

CSndra, p. 167 ; CSndra Sutra, p. 167. 

CSndravyakaraija, p. 176. 

CikitsSs3ra by Vaiigasena, son of 
GadSdhara; 0. a very old work, 
p. 215. 

Citrakutlyaprasasti of Jinavallabba, 
p. 54. 

CitralekhS (Upakatha ), p, 167. 

CintamaniprakS^a ( NySya) of Ruoi- 
datta, pupil of Jayadeva, p. 28. 

Culika { U.), p. 95; C. ( Jam ), p. 254. 

Chandoga, p. 307. 

Chandogagrhya, p. 307. 

Cbandogaparisista, p. 103, 307, 319. 

Chandoraafijari, p. 156, 334. 

ChandoratnSkara, p. 334. 

ChSndogvH-lTpanisad, p. 192f. 

JagajjivanavrjyS. p. 323. 

Jagannatha-MSbStmya, p. 6. 

JambudvipaprajSSpti, p. 254. 

JayamahgalS ( com.), p. 164. 

Jalagats, CulikS, p, 256. 

Jatakci, p. 216, 

JStakapaddbati of Kesava of Nandi- 
grama, with his own com,, p. 36; 
works and authors referred to in it, 
ibid. 

I Janakibarapa of Eumaradasa, p. 167, 

I 361, 366, 369. 

JBbala ( U.), p. 95. 

1 Jambavatijaya, p. 360, 364, 368. 

JBmbavativijayakavya, (Payah ppsan- 
tibhih sppsta iBnti vBtBh sanaih 
sanaih ), p 167. 

Jinayajhakalpa, with a gloss Jina- 
yajnakalpadlpikB, both by AkBdhara, 
P. 248, 249. 

Jinasamhita, a J. ritual work, p. 269. 

JTvaihdharasvamioarita by Subha- 
candra, p. 282 ; its date, ibid. 

JainatarkabhBsa of Jasavijaya, p. 61. 

Jain Veda (?), p. 61. 

JainendravyBkarans, p. 247. 

Jaimini-Grhyasiltra, passage in, en¬ 
joining marriage with an Anagnifc^ 

p. 600, 
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JfiStfdiiatmakatliSiiga, p. 253. 

JSSna, a Tautta. p. 217, 
JaSnapravadaparra, p. 255. 
JflSnabhSskaca, a work, p. 6. 
JaanavidpSkavya, p. 63. 
JSanamrta-SadihitS ( PaficarStraB), 
p. 69. 

Jyotirnibandba, p, 146. 

TippaijI, p. 176. 

TikSsampacayasara, p. 176. 
Todarananda, = An Enoyolopaedia of 
Indian lore and science, compiled 
under orders of Todatanvalla, the 
financial minister of Akbar, the 
Moghul Emperor, p. 35. 

Tattvacmtamani of Oahge4amaho- 
padhySya, p. 27f. 

TattvajnSnatarangipiby JnSnahhUsapa 
( Jain work and author), p. 251. 
Tuttvatrayaculuka, p. 187. 
TattvatcayavySkliyKna, p. 187. 
Tattvadipa. p, 187. 

TattvanirtTpapa, p. 187. 

Tattvamrnaya, p. 187. 
Ta»tvapraka.sik3=:Jayatlrtha's com. on 
Madbva'a Brahma-SOtra-BhSsya, 
eonJ. on T. ibid, p. 23. 
TattvaratnSkara, p, 187. 

Tattvaviveka, first section of the Pafl- 
cadasi, on MayS, God &c., p. 182. 
Tattvasambaraka, a tantra, p. 217. 
Tattv3nusamdhSnaby MahSdevaaara- 
svati; M.'s history, p. 181, 
TattvSrthasSradipaka of SakalaVirti, 
(Jain ), p. 236nl, 250f, 257. 
TantradipikS = SarvopanisataSta, 
( wrongly ) attributed to Saibkacll- 
carya; works and authors quoted in 
the Tantradipika, p. 181. 

TanttaaSta by KrspSnandahhattS- 
c5rya, p. 42, 

Tarala=MallmStlia’s com. on VidyS- 
dhata's EkSvali, p. 333£ 


TarksbhSsS of Eedavamllra based on 
the system of Gautama, p. 30; its 
com, p, 31f; Its date, p. 38. 

Tarkavrtti, p, 62. 

tatkasaihgraha and its com., T. DipikE 
by the author, p. 30. 

TarkSmrta of Jagadfda, its com,, p. SO. 
TarkSmrtaoasaka by GangSrSma Ja^i, 
son of NSrSyBna, oom. on this oasaka 
p.30. 

TarkSmrtataraiigipi, a oom. on Tarks- 
mpta, p. 30. 

Tatparyanirpaya by VySsayati ( M5- 
dbava Vedanta work ), p. 83, 
TStparyapacisuddbi, a work on Varti- 
katatparyatikE of Vdcaspati by 
Ddayana, p. >06. 

TSpamya (U.), p. 95. 
Tapauiya-Maha-lU.), p. 95. 
TEpaniyi-Maba-f U.), p. 95. 
Tarksyagrantha, p. 103. 

Tithitattva, of Baghunandsna, p. 146. 
Tithinirpaya ofBbattoji Diksita, p.l44,- 
B.'s date, ibid. 

Titbisiddhi ofGane4a, p. 214. 
Tirthaprabandha, a poem by VSdi- 
rSjatirtha, with com. p. 7. 

Tejobindu (U.>, p. 95. 
Taittiriya-Arapyaka, p. 465, 507f; T. 
Gpanisad, p. 4 ; T. BrEhmapa, p.123; 
T. Sariihita, p. 12A 461. 

Tottala, a tantra, p- 217. 

Tottalottara, a tantra, p, 817. 

Tnkapda, p. I67’ 

TrikSpdasesa. p, 167,176. 
Tripuriprakarapa with AnandaiHapa's 
com., p. 180. 

Trivepistotra of BSlakpfpa, p. 39. 
Trisastismpti abridged from Apsamabi- 
purapas, by A^Sdhara, with bis own 
com., p. 248, 250. 

Tristbalisetu, p. 146; its author KEffi- 
yanabhatia, N.'s date; p. 147. 

Theravall, p. 63. 


Tarkakandali, P. 53. 

TarkacandtikE by VaidyanStba GEda- 
gija, p. 30, 


I DamayantieampB, p. 167, 

I Damadhyaya, p. 54. 

' Dara-(7 Hara? IvilSsa, p. 176, 
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Dai^anayStbStmyanir^sya, p. 187. 
DS^akamSra, p. 334. 

DaiaTaUcslika, Jain work, p, 54, 257. 
DSnapradipa, p. 61. 

DanaTfikySvall by VidyEpati, p. 147f; 
its date, p. 148, 289. 

DSnasSgara of Ballalasena, p. 345, 347, 
348. 

Digambara-^aitEvali, p. 271- 
Dinakaroddyota, p. 145. 

DinaoaryS ( a Jain work ), p. 52. 
DivyasHripratbSva = lives of RSmE- 
nujiya XoSryas, p. 69. 

DipakalikS, p. l41. 

DipasErasaifagraha, p. 187. 

DipikS, p. 146. 

BurgE ( or ^ivS) stotra of Balakf^^a, 
p.39. 

Durgotsava, p. 144. 

Ourgba(avptti, p. 176. 
DntSngadanStaka, p. 62. 
Dfs^EntaratnEkara, p. 62. 

Drs^ivEdEbga Jain, p. 253. 

DevadEslya, p. 144. 

DevarSjaprabandha, p. 62. 

DevipurSpa, p. 319. 

OevImShEtmya, cOm. on it by Jagad- 
dbara, p. 438. 

DevUataka, p. 167. 

De4lko4a, p. 176. 

DesIkotansmSrtba, p. 63. 
De^inEmamElE of Hemacandra, p. 48, 
DramidabhE^ya, p, 187. 

DvSdasakulaka of Jinavallabba, p. 54. 
DvirQpako4a, p. 167,176. 
DvibsadidbSna ^ RSghavapSpdaviya, 
p. 318; a com. on it by Nemicandra, 
ibid. 

DvlpavErdbiprajflapti, (Jain,) p.254. 
Dvaitanirpaya of VEoaspati ( Dharma- 
sSstra), p. 140. 

Dbarapl, ko4a, p. 167,176, 435. 
DbarmakirtivSrtika, p. 167. 
Dbatmadipa, p. 103. 

Dbarmapradlpa of Dravida, p. 98. 
DbarmasarmakEvya, p. 62. 
Dbarma4ik(S of Jinavallabba, p. 54. 
Dbarmasindbu, p. 142. 

PharmEmTta of ^ssdhaca with bi* 


I com. = BbavyakumudacandrikS, p. 
845f.; its contents, ibid,; tbe com. 
JfiEna-DipikS on it, p. 248 ; its date, 
p. 249. 

DbavalapurEpasamuccaya, p. 144. 

DhStupSrSySga, p. 168,176. 

DhStupradipa, p. 168, 176, 436 ; D. tIkS, 
p. 176. 

DbEtusatbgraha, p. 436. 

OburtSkhySna, p. 60. 

DhySnabindu ( U.), p. 95. • 

Dhruvabbcamakayantra, p, 290. 

NandopEkhySna, p. 61. 

NamaskEradvEtriihsikS (Jain W. ). 
p.52. 

Nayottaca, a Tantra, p. 217. 

NaranSrEyagSnandakSvya, p, 60. 

NarapatijayacaryS, a treatise on 
omens by Narapati, p. 41; Narapati's 
history, ibid. 

Nalodaya, attributed to KEIidEsa ; but 
its author Ravideva, son of NSrE* 
yaga, p. 83f. 

NSgSnanda, p. 408n. 

NSdabindu ( D.), p. 95. 

NsnSrtbakoda, p. 168, 435. 

NSmanidhSna, p. 169. 

NEmaprapaiica, p. 176. 

NSroamEIE, p. 168,176. 

N5maling5nu4Ssana, p. 168. 

NBmSnusEsana, p. 176. 

iNErada-PSfioarStra, its different 
SaibhitEs, p. 69 ; part of JAEnEmpta- 
I sSra-SadibitEs, p. 191. 

NErada-Smpti, its text about widow 
marriage, p. 312f. 

NEradiyapurBga, p. 319. 

NSrSyaga ( U .), p. 95. 

NErEyagastotra of BSlakrsga, p. 39. 

NErEyagiya section, the whole of it 
refers to the FEiicarEtra system, 
antiquity of tbe NErEyagiya section, 
p. 189,192. 

Nigama, p. 176. 

NigodavicEra, p, 63, 

Nityamaboddyota by £4Sdbara, p. 248. 
{ NiyamasEra of KundakundEoSrya, 
p. 244; com. by FadmaprabhSpiala, 
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dhSrideva, p. 2441; nature of its ooa- 
tents, its twelve AdhikSras, p. 245. 

Kirukta, p. 168,444, 458. 

NirpayadJpikS, = KSlanirpayadipikS 
of BSmaeaudra. p. 146. 

Nirpayasindhu, ( of SamalSkara ) p. 
139,140,142,144, 145, 146, 147, 150; 
Its attempt to reconcile conflict¬ 
ing statements about the age of 
marriage, p. 544; N. 554 ;H. on the 
subject of GarbhSdhSna, p.'590. 

NirpaySmrta of AllS^anStba, A.’s 
history, p. 1431,146. 

llisadhal5k5,v.VibhStavlbhavana.p.61. 

KilakaPthastava, p. 168, 

jSilamatapurSna = Kasmira Mabatmy a, 
p. 133. 

Niiarudra (U,), p. 95. 

Srtya ( dancing), a work on, p. 223. 

Nr*iihhatSpaDi-Maha- (U.), p. 95. 

NrsiihhatSpinT-Upaniaad-its different 
parts, p, 96. 

NfSimhapllrvaiapam (U.), p. 95. 

Netroddyota (Tan.) by Kfemaraja, 
pupil of Abhinavagnpta, p, 219. 

Naifukta ( also Nirnbtam), p. 176. 

Maisadha, p. 168,178,436 ; Naisadbiya, 
p. 340, 

NySyakuliss, p, 187. 

NySyapflrisuddbi, p. 187. 

N ySyabhOsaija, p, 67. 

NySyamakaranda, p. 61. 

ffySyaratna of Maijikaijtha, p. 313. 

NySyaratnaprakSsa of VSoaspati, a 
com, onNySyaratna ot Mapikaplba, 
p. 343. 

Hygyarahasya (com.onVatsySyana’s 
KySyasUttabbSsya) by ESmabhadra, 
eon of Bhatlflcarya C^d^uiapi — 
JanakinSthabhatfScSrya Ca^Smspi, 

p. 27. 

JJyByavpttl, p. 61. 

NySyasSra, p.l87. 

NySyasiddhajEana, p. 187. 

NySyaslddbSntnniafijati by JSnaki- 
nathabhat^acBtya Cll4Bmanl and its 
com., p. 29. 

Kyayasiddbi, p, 187. 

llyayasudarbna, p. 187, 


KyBysandha = Jayatirtba’s com. on 
Madfava's AnuvyBkhyana, p. 23; 
K. by Bhajla Somedvara, a com. on 
Bfumarila’s Tantravartika, p. 178. 

Kyayasotta, p. 61: N. of Gautama 
and BbEaya of VStsyByana, p, 67. 

Sy8y5rthamaBjn?a, p. 61. 

Nyayavatgratippan'ka, p. 61. 

Nyasa, p. 168, 176, 436; Nyasaikara) 
P. 163, 

Faflcatantra, a copy ol “more than fire 
hundred years old " p. 7; p. 54,155. 

Pafioamibhavisyadatta, p. 60. 

Pafiolmrta, a tantra, p. 217. 

PaEjikE, p. 168,176. 

FatlErali (of s'vetambaraa ) p. 79; of 
Vaia Gaooba, Ibid. 

PadacandrikE, com. on Amarakosa 
by Eayamukuta bimselfi p. 164, 176 ; 
date of com- p. 165. 

PadErthacandrikB of SesBnaots, com. 
on SaptapadBrthi; com. on Pada- 
rthacandhka, p. 30. 

Pedarthadlpika ofEop4 abha^a RaEgo- 
jibhalfa, a NyBys manual, p. 207, 

PadartbaiDaia of Jayaiamapafioanana, 

( EySya manual), p, 30. 

Padmapnraija = Jain BEmgyapa, by 
Aavisepa; p- 270f. containing the 
story of Rama and Ravapa, its date, 
p. 216, 271, 319, 344. 

PadmasaihhitH, ( P3iicar5tra), p. 69. 

Padyavepi, an anthology by Vepidatta- 
yBjhika, p. 322f., V.’s family; authors 
and works quoted in the work, 

1 p. 322-24: his date, p. 324. 

Paramatabbahga, P. 187. 

Farama-Saihbita, p, 19b, 

ParamahadJas (U), p. S5. 

FaramSgamacEdamapi Sariihita, (Pa6- 
caratra) p. 69. 

ParamSrtbasara of Abhinavagupta, 
A.'s literary pedigree, p. JOlf; a com. 
on it, p. 202. 

PsrBsarasmfti, p. 143; its text about 
widow marriage, p. 312f. 

Parikarman (Jain), p, 254. 

Paribbasabhaskata by ChBskara; 
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arrMgMn«iit of the work i B.’s date, I FrajSSkumudacandrikS of the Brahma- 
p. 164 : P. by SesBdri, p' 164. pdapurBpa, p. 134. 

Parvaoirpaya by Oaj^esa p. 214. I PrajflSparitrBqa, p. 137. 

PSkhapda-oapetikB by Vijaya-RSma- ! Frataparoartapda, p. 146. 
cSrya; a work against MSdhvas, ] PratBparudriya, p. 327. 


p.163, 

PEpda'^'acarita (Jnin ), p. 50. 

P- 

FBpinitantra, p. 168. 

PBrasIparakS^a of VedBhgarBya, p.40f; 
giving methods for converting Hindu 
into Mahomedan dates ; Arabic and 
Persian names of days &c., written 
for Shah Jehan. 

PBraskara-Grhya-Sotra, quoted, p. 541, 
567. 

PSrByapa ( same as DbatupSrByapa?) 
p. 168, 176. 

PBrBsaryavijaya, p. 187. 

PBrijBta, p. 141,143. 

FBrthavijaya of Trilocana, p. 366, 369. 

PBrsvanBthacarita of Sakalakirti, p.SO, 
280f. 

PihgalBrihapradipa, pp.334-343; works 
and authors quoted therein, p. 334f. 

Pipda ( U-) P. 95. 

Pindavisuddhi (J.) of Jinavallabha, 
p. 54, 246. 

Pi^fapa^umlmBihsS, by NarByapa 
Papdifa- P- 178f. 

PufijarSia^ikB, p. 61. 

Fupdarika, Jain work, p. 257. 

PurusSrthSdhikarana of BrahmasQtra, 

III. 4, p. 304. 

Pnrvakaviprayoga, ( SSkha diso jala- 

dhimapdalamSlavalam ), p. 168. 

PtSrvagata, Jain, p. 254. 

PrthvTcandrodaya, p. 146. 

Frtbvi^uddhi, p. 61. 

Pausadhavidhi of Jinavallabha, p. 54. j 

PauskarasaihhitS ( Birada-PaficarS- : 

tra ), p. 69,190,191. I 

PrakatBrthavivarapa (SSm. Ved.work), ! 

P, 181. i 


: Pratikramapa, ( Jain work ), p. 257. 

PratikramBnaBamScari of Jinavalla- 
' bha, p. 54. 

' PratijfiS-Sntra, p. 5- 
FratyabhijnBvimarsinilaghuvrtti by 
I Abbinavagupta, p. 201. 

I PratyakhyBnapQrva, p. 255, 
j PrathamBnuyoga ( Jam ) p. 254. 
Pradipa (work), p. 137. 

PrapannBmpta, = Life of RBmBnuja, 
i p. 69. 

I Prabandhakosa by Jayasekhara. p. 84 ; 
I P. of REjasekhara, ibid. 
PrabandhacintBmapi of Merutuhga, 
p. 62, 62, 84. 

FrabodhacandrikS, p. 158, 290. 
Prabodhacandrodaya with a com. by 
RSmadBsa, another com. called 
CandrikS, p. 154f., 341, 386. 

PrabhBsa-MBhStmya, p. 6. 
PramSpamafijarl. p. 61; a Vaisosika 
j work by TSrkikasarvadevasQn, its 
j com. by Balabhadramisra, p. 64. 

I Pramcyasaragraha, p. 187. 
PraraeyBrtharatnSkBra, a work of 
A4Bdhara, = Exposition ofSyadvada, 
p. 247. 

Prayoga (Jain work ), p. 54. 
Prayogapaddliati for Apastambas by 
Pehjalla Jhihgayya, p. 152, F. by 
Gaiigadhara, p. 157. 

I FrayogapBrijata, p. 146- Pakayajna- 
kSpda: works and authors quoted i ti 
it, p. 319f : Its author Nrsimha, 
p. 320 ; a Xanarese Pandit, ibid ; 
p. 578. 

Prayogaratna by NBrEyaijabhatta p. 
320; his date, ibid, F. on the ceremo¬ 
nies connected with the inauspicious 
Rtu, p. 590. 


PrakriyBkaumudi by BamacandrS- j Pravaoanaparlfcsa of DharmasBgara- 
oBrya; p. 161; its oom. PrakrlyB- I gapi (Sve. Jam work),p. 223. 
kaumudlprasada by VitthalacBrya, j PravaoanasBra J., p. 54 ; P. ofKunda- 
ibid; p. 289. kundScBrya, with Sk. Trans, and 
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with a Hindi com., p, 224 ; anai^ais 
of the contents of P., pp. 224-242. 

Pra^aati of UttarapurSpa, p. 274f. 

Pra^na ( U.), p. 95. 

Pra^navySkaranShga, p. 253. 

Pra^nottaramSlikS, ita Dig. Jain recen¬ 
sion, p. 277ii. 

Prainottara-Sataka of Jinavallabha, 
p. 54. 

PraSnottaropasakacara by Sakalakirti, 
p. 269; exposition of the duties of 
householders or SrSvakas, ibid; 
P., p. 284. 

Pr5krta-Pa( Vi Jdyalaya by Jaya- 
vallabha, = Prakrit Anthology with 
a ChayS by Ratnadeva, p. 84f. ; its 
description and contents, p. 85; its 
date, ibid. 

Prakrtaprakriyavptti, p, 61;or Vyutpat- 
tidlpika = p com. by tldayasaubha.* 
gyagani on Homacandra's Prakrit 
Grammar, description of the com., 
p. 64. 

Prakpta-Prabodha, p. 61. 

PrSpagnihotra (U.), p. 95. 

Prapavayapurva, p. 256. 

PrSya^cittapradipa, a work of great 
authority, p. 99f. 

Prasadavidhiprakarana, p. 63. 

FhattesahaprakSsa, a K a r a i,i a by 
Jatadhara, p. 2Uf. 

Balinarendraoarita, p. 60. 

BahurQpastaka, a Tantra, p. 217. 

BalapapditaiStakam, p. 174. 

Balabodhini, com. by Narasiihhapnfi- 
cSnana on Janakinatba’s NySya- 
siddbantamanjari, p. 207. 

BSlabbSrata, p. 326. 

BSla-BSmSyapa, mentioning king 
Mabendrap3la as RaghukulacQdS- { 
mavi, p. 636. i 

Buddhacarita, p. 169. 1 

BrhatkathE (PaiaSci ), p. 169, 273, 361, I 
369. I 

BfbatpancSkhySaa, p. 61. | 

Bphadamarako^a, p. 169. | 

BrhadBrapyaka Upamsad, p. 193, 458, | 


BphaddevatS, p. 293, 294. 

BrhaddharSvali, p. 169. 

Brhad-NarSyapa (IT.), p. 95. 

BrhadratnSkaravrtti, p. 61. 

Baudhayana-DharmasQtra, p, 453. 

Baudbayanamal a, p. 306. 

Baudhayana-Sutra (ritualistic), a later 
Sntra work, p. 114. 

Brahma (D.), p. 95. 

Brahmagita of the VajOavaibhava- 
kbai)da with com. by MadhySoarya, 
p. 15 , B., p. 216. 

Bralimatulya= BhaskaraoBrya’sKarapa 
(Jyo.); B. Tippapa, p. 33. 

Brahmudatta-Katba, p. 62. 

Brahmapnrana, p. 216, 319. 

Brahmabmdu (U.), p. 95. 

Brahmayamalatantra, p. 218. 

BrahmavidyH (U.), p. 95. 

Brahmavaivarta, p. 319. 

Brahmasiddhanta (Jyo.), p. 32,33, 344. 

Brahma3iltra.s as one of the three 
Prasthanas, p. 22. 

BrahmasUtra-BhBsya of Saihkara, its 
com. Rntni'pr.abha, p. J80. 

Brahraasiltravrtti by BodhEyana, p. 
187. 

BrahmEii^apurapa, not the name of a 
definite work, p. 134, 216, 319. 

Brnhmamrtavarsipi, a com. on Brahma- 
sittra by Rauiakiiukaravarya “ a 
concise but clear ” com., history of 
the author also called REmBnanda- 
Sarasvati, p. 180. 

Bhaktirasamrtasindhu by a pupil of 
Krsna-Caitanya, p. 197f., 290. 

BhagavatyEradhanBoatus^ya by Siva- 
[ koti, p. 272 

Bhagavdgita as one of the three pras- 
thanas, p. 22, 319, 462, 478, 486, 613, 
620, €21; B. with Saihkara BhEsya, 
the ms. nearly 500 years old, p. 15; 
B. with a com. (Madhya system) 
p. 23; com. on it by Raminuja; a 
com. on it by RajSnaka Rama, acord- 
ing to Ea^mir Baiya school, p. 202; 
com. on B. by Jagaddhara, p. 43$. 

BhagayadbhaktiratnBvaU, (a oollection 
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of Bbakti-Texts from the BhSgarata 
Parana ) by Vispupurl Tairabhukta, 
p. 197. 

Bba^ti ( Kavya ?; p. 164. 

Bbarata^astra, p. 54. 

Bharatesvarabhudaya a poem by XsS- 
iBiara, p 947. 

Bhavabha^a, p. 103, 307. 

BhavasvSmta's Bhasya on BaudbEyana 
Stitra on CStunnasya rites, p. 97.. 

BhavisyapurEpa, p. 319; B. giving an 
account of SSmba, bringing the Maga 
family to India, p. 634; B. saying 
that the sacred oord Avyanga be 
tied round the middle part of the 
sun's image, p. 635, 

BbaviayoUara (P.), p. 143. 

Bhavyakumudacandrika = Asadbara's 
com. on his Dbarmamrta; why it 
was written, p. 248. 

BhagavatatStparyanirpaya, p. 23. 

BhBgavata'Purapa. p. 154, 344. 

Bhagavrtti, p. 169. 

Bha^^acintamapi, p. 145. 

Bharata, p. 169,176, 310f, 344; (Ika on 
B., p. 176. 

Bbaratatatparyanlrpaya, p. 24; Bha- 
rata-tHtparyanirpaya-pramanasarii- 
graba, p. 33f, 195. 

Bbaradvaja-Sntra, ( ritualistic ] a later 
Butra work. p. 114. 

BhBradvajlyabbasya, p. 103, 306. 

Bhargavarcanaoandrika, p. 146. 

Bhavadyotamka, by Sesa Rama, = a 
com. on Naisadbacarita, p. 84. 

Bhavaprakasa, of Nrsiiiiha = com. on 
Madhva’s Anubhasya, p. 23. 

BbEvaeataka of NSgaraja, p. 9; B., p. 
325. 

BhavBdiprabhpta of EundakundacBrya, 
p. 224. 

BhavEnandl, p. 207; a com. on it by 
Mahadeva Pupatambekar, ibid. 

Bhasapariocheda by Vievanatbapaft- 
canana and its com., p. 298, 

Bhasavpttl ( Grammar), p. 169,169. 

BhBpika'Satra, p. 6. 

BhBsya, p. 169. 

Btcaffacarvi p. 63. 


BbEsyavivarapa, p. 187. 

BbasyasEra, of the Srutis, p. 161. 

Bblskaracaritra, by BbsEkara, author 
of Padyamrtatarangipt, p. 325. 

Bhasvatl, Madbava's com. on it, p. 239 ; 
Gangadhara's com. on it, ibid; a oom. 
on it, p. 290. 

Bhasvatikarapa by Satananda, oom. on 
B. by Aniruddha, follows the Sdrya- 
siddhEnta; its date, p. 208, 209; 
another com. by MEdbava p. 208; 
third com. by Gangadhara, p. 209, 
fourth, anonymous, ibid. 

BbQgoIasEstra, p. 63. 

BhOtoddSmara, a Tantra, p. 217. 

BhumavidyS in the CbEndogya Upa- 
nisad, p. 190. 

BhrguvallT ( U. ), p. 95 ; = part of 
Taittiriyopanusad, p. 97. 

BhairavayEmala, p. 219; Bhairava- 
stava, ibid. 

BhairavayEmalatantra, p. 218. 

Bbairava-Saha-navarasaratna, p. 9. 

BbairavEstaka, a Tantra, p. 217. 

Bhojaprabandha, p. 323, 326. 

BbojarBjiya, p. 144. 

Mabittba-Tajika of Mapittbaoarya, 
Mapittha mentioned by VarEhami- 
hira and identified with Manetho, 
author of Apotelesmata, p. 39; 
quoted by Utpala, ibid; M. T. not the 

^ work of Manittba; a modern com¬ 
pilation, p. 39f. 

Maijd'lka (U.), p. 95. 

Matsyapurana, p. 169, 320, 344. 

MadananigbaptU’ P-139. 

MadanapSrijEta.p. 6; M. by Vi^ve^vara* 
bbatta, pp. 137-139; M., p. 146,150 ; 
M. by MadanapEla, p. 572. 

Madanaratna, p. 146. 

Madanavinoda, its date, p. 138f. 

Madanavlnodanigbabtu, p. 137f. 

MadEIasEkuvalayanEtika, p. 393. 

Madbumadhavi, p. 176. 

Madhvavijaya, p. 7. 

Manusmrti, com. on, by Baghavananda 
p. 6 ; M. p. 143; its text about widow 
marriage, p. 312; Manusaibbita, a 
Xasmlr text p. 136. 

ManoramS ( grammar ), p. 159. 
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MaiitrabbS§ 7 a[ = Dvata'soom.onVSja- 
Baneya SaibhitS ? ], p. 3. 

Mantramahodadhi of Mahidhara, p. 93. 

Mantravarna, p. 169. 

Mantrika-Upanisad, p. 4. 

MahS"( U.), p. 95. 

MahSkalpa, Jain work, p. 257. 

Mahadeva, a Tantra, p. 217. 

MahSdeviya, p. 144. 

MahSnStakawith aoom.by BaUbhadra; 
date of tbe com., p. 154; another com. 
called CandnkS, ibid.; M. p. 158, 326, 
394. 

MahSnSrSyapa-Upanisad, p. 96f. 

MabSpisamata, a Tantra, p. 217. 

MahBpupdarika, Jain work, p. 257. 

MabSbharata, Mss. of; a copy of the 
whole of the Mbb., its date, p. 5f.; M. 
its NSrSyapiya section of the Moksa- 
dharmaparva of Santiparvan, p. 189 ; 
M., p. 198, 216, 293, 452, 458, 461, 482, 
466, 504, 554; M. and RamByapa 
stories differently told by Jains, 
indicating different recensions, p. 
317; M., its present shape, retouched, 
p. 444 • M mentioning the Sbhitas, 
p. 632. 

MabSbhSsya with com. of Kaiyata ; 
a good Ms., p. 10, 62, 65. 

MahSbhasyagudharthadipini, = Notes 
on MahBbhSsya by SadSsiva, p. 158. 

MahSmayS^ambara, a Tantra, p. 217, 
223. 

Mabdlaksmlmata, a Tantra, p. 217. 

MahavEkyas, their exposition by 
SaihkaracErya, p. 13. 

MahEvidyS-vidambana, p. 62 

Mahasaramohana, a Tantra, p. 217. 

Mahimnah stotra, p. 169. 

Mahlpa ( Eo^a), p. 154, 

Mahocchusma, a Tantra, p. 217. 

MSpdukya-XTpanisad, its four parts, 
p. 96. 

MStrbheda, a Tantra, p. 217. 

MMsya, p. 143. 

MSdhavI, p, 176, 

MSdbyaihdinairuti, p. 307. 

MUnava-Gpbya, p. 463; SUtra from 


M. O. on marrying a KagnikE, 
p. 596. 

MSyEgatS'CnlikS ( = Maglo), p. 256. 

MSrkan4eya ( PurSpa), p. 6, 143, 170, 
344. 

MSrgamahodaya, ( Jain), p. 246. 

MSlatl-MEdbava, number of Mss. used 
in the edition, changes in its readings 
as found in different Mss. made by 
or due to the author himself, p. 422; 
conjeotural emendations in the case 
of M. condemned, p. 423; M. second 
work of BhaTabhEti, p. 426. 

Mabesvaratantra, p. 216. 

MShe^varayada, p. 63. 

MitEksarS, VijBanesvara’s Com. on 
Yajfiavalkyasmpti, p. 6, 141,142, 143, 
150,152, 289. 

Minindra Paijho, discourse between 
King Milindra and NSgasena, the 
Buddhist, 626. 

MinarSjajEtaka or YavanajEtaka by 
Yavane^varSoErya, p. 214, 

MimSihsEnySyaprakSsa by Erspa- 
yajvan, p. 178. 

MimEdisEbS1aprakS4a by ^atiikara- 
bhatta, p. 178. 

MimEihsEsntra, SabarasvEmin's BbE^a 
on it, p. 177. 

MuktSvali, p. 61. 

Muktikopanisad, p. 4. 

MuktiointSmapi, p. 197f. 

Mugdhabodha, a Eosa, p, 83. 

MugdbamedhSkari-alamkSravrtti, 
p. 61. 

Mupda ( U.), p. 95. 

MudgalapurEpa, p. 134. 

MudrSraksasa, p. 428. 

MuhErtacEdSmapi by Sivadaiyajfia, 
p. 213, 290. 

MuhErtatattTa, a com. on it by Oape^a, 
p, 214. 

MElErEdhanS, a gloss on it by £ls- 
dbara, p. 248. 

Mrcchakafi, p. 428. 

Meghadnta, tour glosses on, p. 7 ; M. 
p. 158,176, 427 ; com. on M., p. 436 ; 
com. on M. by Jagaddbara, p. 438 : 
Dig. and Sre. Jain M., 318, 
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Modlm, p. 170, 1T6,435. ? 

MaitrSyanTya-Grhyasutra, two Mss. 1 
of, supporting the late marriage of 
girls; readings discussed, p. 603; 
(Note ID 

Maitrcya, p. 170. , 

Modanesa, a Tantra, p. 217. | 

MohapatirajoharapavicSra, p. 63. | 

MhSlukapaddhati ( Jyo. work ), p. 36. ! 

I 

Yajurreda as merely a sacrificial book, 
p. 119f.; S'ukla Y., p. 6, 455 ; Ma- 
dhyaihdina Recension, its Krama 
text, p. 94f., Black Y,, p. 443. 
Yajna-rarsva, p. 307. i 

Yajnavaibhavakhanda with com. by : 
Madhavaoarya, pupil of Snmkara- . 
nanda, p. 15, ! 

Yatladramatadipikl ot Srinivasa of ‘ 
of Vadbnla family; authors and ' 
works, referred torn the work, p.l86f., 
analysis of its contents, p, 188. 
Yamalastaka, a Tantra, p. 217 
YavanajStaka ( Jyo.), p. 37. 
YiSjnavalkya-Siksa, p. 5. 
Ysjfiavalkya-Smrti, p.6; ( two parts ) 
■with AparSditya'.s com., p. 136. 
Yavauaparipatya Rajariti by Dalapati- 
rSya ; written for MSdharasithha =■ 
Savai Madhavarao ( 11 i Peshwa , 
nature of the work ; containing Skr. 
equivalents of Maboiuedan Political 
terms, p. 47. 

Yogatattva ( U.), p. 95. 
YogaSatakavySkhya, p, 176. 

Yoga^ikha ( U. ), p. 95, 
YoginijSla^ambara, a Tantra, p. 217. 

YoginyastadasSkrama of BBlakpsna, 
p. 39. 

Raghu, p. 170, 176, 3C9 ; Raghuvarasa 
Zavya, p. 361, 364, 366, 369, R. tika, 

p. 62. 

Baghuvam^adarparia by Hemadri, p. 7. 
Ratnakosa, p. 170, 176, 435. S 

Ratnatrayavidhana by Asadhara, p.248. | 
RatnaraSla, quoted in KaumudI, p. 170, ! 

176. j 

Ratnam5l5y5ih Anekarthakosa, p. 63. [ 

RatnSkara, a work on DharmaiSstra. i 
p. 140,142. 1 


RatnSvali, p. 323, 366, 370, 436n2 ; B 
tiks, p. 63. 

RasikapriyS, p. 331. 

! R5gbavanBtika(B), p, 63 ; R. t!k~. p. 61. 

BSgbavapSpdaviya ot ZavirSja; copied 
by Jains, p. 318. 

Rajakaustubha by Anantadeva. p. 150. 

Rsjatarahgipi (on BhavabhUti and 
VSkpati); its chronology, p. 81, 439 ; 
R. called the kings ruling in the 
North as Turuskas or Xusapas, p.633. 

RBjavallabhamapdana, a work on 
Architecture by Mapdana in the 
service of Kumbhakarpa, K. of 
MedapSta, p, 42. 

Rajimatiprabodha, a drama by Ya^aiS- 
candra ; its hero Nemi, p. 62, 64. 

Rajiraativipralambha with his own 
gloss of Asadhara, p. 248. 

Ramakr.snapaddhati ( Jyotisa), p. 36. 

RBmakautuka, a DharmasSstra work, 
p. 144. 

BSmacandra KSvya, p. 61. 

BSmacanta ( J.), p. 50; B. in verse in 
Prakrit and Sanskrit, p. 54, B. in 
prose by Devnvijayagapi, p. 54f. 

K5madasatik2, p. 170. 

RamapurvatSpaniya ( U.), p 95. 

! Raraavinoda, a Karans by BSmabhatta, 

! p. 311; 290. 

I 

I REmanusasana, p. 170. 

I BamEynpa, p. 170, 176, 504 ;'R. (“origi- 

I nal" R.) referred to by Madhva, p. 1951 
R. ( Akhyana ), p. 344. 

BEmSrcanacandrikS, p. 146. 

BEmottaratSpaniya (U.), p. 95. 

BSvapasamvBda, p. 63. 

Rukmiijisavijaya, a poem by VsdirSja- 
tirtha, with com., p. 7. 

Budrayamalatantra, p. 218. 

EupagatS-CulikB, p. 256. 

BOpanarSyanlya, p. 144. 

Btipabheda, Tantra, p. 176, 217. 

BCpamaSjari, p. 171, 176. 

RUpamahjarlnBmamSlE, a Koia by 
Rilpacandra, p. 83. 

BOparatnEkara, p. 176. 

RupEvali, p. 414. 

BupikEmata, q Tenfrai P- 
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LaksraisariihitS (PSficarStra ), p. 69. 

Lagbu^atapadi by Merututiga, contains 
the history of Vatagaooha, p. 63, 65. 

LihgakarikS, p. 176. 

LihgapurSna, p. 171. 

LihgSnusasana of VSmana, p. 160. 

LIlavatT, a com. on it by Ganesa, 
P.2U. 

LTlSvatikathS (Jain W.), by Jinesvara, 
p. 53. 

Lekhapancasika ; its historical impor¬ 
tance, p. 44; nature of the work, 
ibid; its date and contents, p. 44f. 

Laiiiga, p. 171. 

Ijokabindusarapnrvj, p. 256. 

Laugaksikarika, p, 307. 

LiiugSkai-l Nirmita-)Sutra, p. 103. 

Vajialaya or Vajjalaga ~ oolloction of 
GSh5o or Giitbas, P' 84f. 

Vandana ( Jain work ), p 257. 

VarahapurSna, p, 320, 

Varivasyarabasya, (Tantra work ), 
p 219f., 222. 

Varnadesaua, p. 176. 

Viiniaviveku, p, 171. 

Vars.iphalavicara,by Nilakantba, p.213, 
a com, on it by MiMhava, ibid, 
anoiher com., p 289. 

VaMiiviipuddliai 1 (.lyn.), p. 3h. 

Vasautarajakrti. p. 344. 

Vastupulacarita, p. 63. 

Vastppala Tejapala Carila, p. 62. 

Vastupala-Tejapalaprabnndha, p. 62. 

Vajasaneya SPkha, its Sacrificial 
Manuals, p. 5. 

Vajasaneya-Sambita, KSnva Sakha, 
Pada Text of, p. 2. 

Vaijibhusana, p. 334. 

Vathu( tu ? )la, a Tantra, p. 217. 

Vamakesvaratantra, p, 217f. 

Vamaua-PurJna, p. 6,143. 

Vayupurana, p. 171, 176, 21G, 320; 
mentions the Yayanas, p. 625. 

VSraba, p. 143. 

V5tijak?aoarita, a modern sectarian 
work ; written under the name of old 
Bsis, p. 134, 136. 

Vartikas (Saibkara Vedanta ), p. 181, 


VSrtikatStparyatIkS, a work on Gota- 
masntrabhasya-VSrtika, by VBoas- 
patimi^ra, p. 206. 

Va(P5)lakapya, p. 176. 

Vslakhilyas, p. 131, 295, 

VasavadattB, p. 171, 176, 361, 365, 369 ; 

com. on it by Jagaddhara, p.438. 
Vasistha-BamSyana, p. 6, 403, 

Vasuki, a Tantra, p. 217. 
Vastuprakarapa, p. 290. 

VSstumap4ana of Mandana, son of 
Ksetra, a work on Architecture, p.42. 
Vikramacanta, ditferent from Vikra- 
maukaderacarita, p. 86: another V. 
- legendary account of Vikrama of 



I Vikraraadityacarita (different from 
1 VikramSnkadovacanta 1, p. 86. 

I Vikramorvasiya ( its Apabhraih^a ), 

I p. 342, 427. 

I Vicarasreni, dales of kings mentioned 
j in It, p. 76f. 

I VicSrasara of Jinavallabba, p. 53. 

I Vijayadevom5h5tmya-K5vya, p. 60. 

Vijayaprasasti, a poem on Vijayasena, 
a high prie.st of Tapagaccha, p. 63f., 
64; a com. on Vijayaprasasti, by 
Gunavijavagani, p 61. 

VidaKdhaniukhuniai.idana, p. 171,177. 

VidyBnuvadapurva, p. 255. 

TidySvedapaddbati, a Dharmasastra 
work, p. 144. 

Vidvajjanayallabba, a work on Divi¬ 
nation, ascribed to K. Bhoja, p. 41. 

Vidvadbhtlsapa by Balakrspa, its com. 
called ManjubhSsinI by Madbu- 
Budana, p, 84. 

Vidhiratna, p. Itj3; quoted in Prayoga- 
pSrjiSta, p. 108. 

Vidhiratnamata, p. 307. 

Vipakasutraiiga, p. 258. 

VimalSmata, a Tantra, p, 217. 

Vivarana (Sarakara VedSnta ), p. 181, 
VivSdacandra of Sanmisra Mi^arff, 
p. 140. 

VivSdaointamani, a Dharma^Bstra 
work, p, 142. 
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VivMaratnakara, a Dharm^Sstra work, 
p. 142. 

VivSdffrpavabhafijana, a work of many 
men, p. 140f. 

VivShavrndavana, (Astrology of Marri¬ 
age ) by Kesava, p. 814. 

■ Viveka-Vilasa of Jmadattastlri (Jain), 
p. 47. 

Vi^nddhesvara, a Tantra, p. 217. 

Vi4va, p. 171; Visva(ko^a), p. 154. 

Vi^TB or Vi^vaprakSsa of Mahe^vara, 
p. 435&nl; its date, p. 436. 
VisvaprakasB, p. 171. 
Vi^varUp.'inibandha, p. 146. 
VisvoddbSratantra, p. 219. 
Visputattvanirpaya, p. 24. 
Vispudharmottara, p. 320, 344. 
Visnu-PurSpa, p. 6, 171, 320; mentions 
the Abbiras, p. 632. 

VispubhaktikalpalatS. by Purusottama, 
with a com. by Mahesvara : date of 
the com, p. 152f., 289. 
Vispubbaktioandrodaya, (Madhva V.), 
p. 25 ; a manual for a Vaisnava in 
gon'ral; older than Vallabha, p. 197, 
289. 

Vi§pusahasranama with 85rti. Bhasya, 
p. 15. 

Visnusrarti, p. 103,143 
Vinil(a)dya, a Tantra, p 217. 

Viraoarita, p. 424; first work of Bhava- 
bhQti, its defects, p. 426. 
Virasiriihavaloka, a medicinal work; 

diseases traced to sins, p. 215. 
Viryapravadapurva, p. 255. 
Vpttamauktikavartikaduskaroddbara, 
p. 334. 

VrttaratnSkara, its com. by Bbaskara, 
p. 325; date of the com,; BhSskara 
the same as author of ParibhSpa- 
bhSskara, p. 325 ; V,, p. 334. 
VrttaratnakarakSvya, p. 62. 

Vptti (Grammar ), p. 171. 
Vrddha-Gargya-saihhitS by GiSrgya or 
Garga, p. 212; 290; different from 
GSrgi Saiiihita, ibid, 

Tpddhagrantha, p. 103. 

VrddhanySsa, p. 177. 


Vpddha-BrahmasarfihitS, p. 69. 

Vrndasaihgraha, p. 216. 

VrndSvanayamaka, p. 177’ 

VrsSkapisukta, p. 131. 

VepisaihhSra, p. 171; com. on it by 
Jagaddhara, p. 438. 

VedSntadipa, abridgement of 8ri- 
bhSsya, p. 69. 

VedSntavijaya, p. 187. 

VedSntasSra, com. on VedSntasatra, 

( ESmanujiya), p. 69 : V. different 
from the work usually known by 
that name, p. ISO. 

VedSntasiddhSntabheda, p. 1811.; an 
exposition of different views on 
Vedantio matters within the S5m- 
kara School, ibid. 

Vailathya ( U.), p. 95. 

VaidyanSthaprasasti, p. 405. 

Vainayika, Jam work, p. 257. 

VaiyakaranabhiSsBnaaSra of Koijda- 
bha(ta Rahgojihhatta, p. 207. 

VaivShasaddipikS, a com. on VivSha- 
vpndSvana by Gapesa, P' 214. 

Vaisnava ( P. ), p.l43. 

VaispavasiddhantasaddipikS, p. 101- 

VySkhySprajRaptyahga. p. 253f. 

VySkbyhmrta, p. 171,177. 

VratarSja, by VisvanStha, son of 
Gopal, a modern work, p. 149f. 

Saihkarastotra of BSlakrspa, p. 39. 

Sjatapatha-BrShmapa, p. 2. 

Sataslokitika, p. 61. 

Sabaratantra, containing charms in 
different Vernaculars, p. 218. 

SabdaprakS^a or Sabdabbeda, p.4.i5&n2, 
one and the same work = an appendix 
to the VisvaprakSsa. 

Sabdabhilsana of DSnavijaya, p. 48. 

SabdSnusBsana, p. 172. 

Sabdarnava, p. 172,177. 

Sabheda (same as Sabheda and Babhe- 

da, below ), p. 177. 

Sasadbaranyaya (work) p. 62. 

S5ka{5yanlyavptti, p. 172. 

SSkala-Grhya, p. 298. 

^Ekala-Bamhita, p. 301. 

Sakala-Satra, p. 298. 
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SSkalyasaAhitS ( Jyotisa ), p. 32. 1 

SSkuntala, its NSgari and Gaudi i 
^ recensions, p. 71. | 

SSijkhayana-Grhya (Sutca ) p. 296. | 

85nkh5yana-SBtra, ignored by Tn- * 
kapiJamaijKjana and rarely studied, { 

, p. 301, p. 308. 

SatavSbana-gathas, p. 369. 
fenticarita by Sakalaklrti, p. 278. 
Salihotra, P. 172. 
sWata, { Kosa ),p. 172, 175, 435. 

Siksa by Kesava, a com. on it by Ala- 
macimanci, p. 98. 

Bikha (U.) p. 95. 

Siras ( U.) p. 95. 

Sivagita, p. 316. I 

Sivadjati, by Som8nanda, a work of | 
Pratyabhijiia branch, p. 201. 
SwamabBtmya from the Brahmottara- 
kbapda, p. 134. 

Bivarahasya (Tantrik work ), p. 42. j 
Sivasntras, of the Spanda branch of | 
Kasmir Bairism, p. 199nn; their mani- i 
festation ; ibid. 

Sistagita ( Nimbarka work ), p. 26. 
Euddhitattva, p. 150. 

SulvasHtra-Bhasyo, p. 98, 
Sodradharmatattva, p. 147. 

Brngara, an anthology of, p. 158. 
Srhgarakiiiinaranataka, p. 407. 
Brhgaraprakasa, p. 172, 177. 
Srngarasataka of Jinayallabha, p, 54. 
Sesacintamani a work, p. 177. 
Sesasaihgraha, Hemacaiidra's supple- i 
ment to his AlihidhanaointSmani, ' 
^ p. 65. ' 1 

Sraddhanirnaya of Hemadri, p 105. 
Sraddhaprakarana of YS,inavalkya, 

^ p. 136. I 

SrSddhavidhi of Ganesa, p. 214. I 

SrSddbaviveka by Rudradbara, p. 140. 
Sridharapaddhati ( JyotLsa ), p. 36. 
Srlpala CaiipSi, p. 289. 

SripSlacarita by Neniidatlayati, p, 370, 

SrlbhSsya, p 187, with SrutaprakBsa, 

^ p. 69. 

BrutaprakSsika = com. on RamBnuja's 
Vedanatasatca-Bhasya, p. 187. > 


Smtabodha, a work on metrics; a o'*™- 
on it by Manohara, p. 177; S. of 
Kalidasa, p. 334. 

Brutasabdartbamabaniyas amuooaya by 
Somesvara, pnpil of Yogesvatac8rya, 

, p. 83. 

Srutayurveda, p. 63. 

Sruti, p, 172. 

Slokavartika. called also K54iks(?), 
p. 178. 

8v6ta4vatara-Upanisad-Bh5sya by Vij- 
fianabhiksu, p. 179f. 

Battriibsanmata, p. 320. 

Sadartbasaibksepa, p. 187. 

Sa4asiti of Jinavallabha, p. 53. 

♦ 

SaddarBanavptti, p. 62. 

• 

Saddarsanasamuooaya ( Jam), p. 47. 

SadbhSsSstavana, p. 60. 

Sa^vim^a-Brahmapa, p, 344, 

Sabbada ( same as Sabheda above and 
Sabbeda below, p. 177). 

Sarbvatsarapradipa, a Dbarma^Sstra 
work, p. 144. 

SamvegarangasSlS, by Jinaoandra.p.SS. 

8amsat5varta, p, 172, 177. 

Saibskara-Kaustubba by Anantadeva, 
p. 150: S. K. on the marriage cere¬ 
mony, p. 544. 

Samskarapaddbati by GafigSdbara, 
G. one of the oldest writers on 
Madhyariidina ritual, p. 6, 151. 

Samskatabhaskara, p. 6. 

Sarokaraakanda, p. 103; quoted by Saiii- 
karacarya, p. 107; = Daivata or 
Devata-Kaqda; = supplementary 
kanda of Earniamarga = second part 
or Appendix of Mimaiiisa-Sutra, ibid 
a com. on S., p. 109. 

Samkc5ntinicnaya of BSlakr^ija, p. 39. 

SariiksepaiiarTraka, its views about 

Cpadbl &c., p. 181f. 

Sainksiptabharata, p. 172. 

SamgatimSla, p. 187. 

SadigitaratnSkara of SSrpgadeva 
with com. p, 43; the com. attributed 
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to king Siiiga of Andhra=Siughana, 
Yadava K. of Devagiri, p. 43f; 
another com. on it p. 223. 
Saiughapat^ka of Jinavallablia, p. 54. 
Satyaprav5dapnrva, dam W., p. 255. 
SadacSrasmrti by Challari Nrsimha- 
c8rya, p. 149. 

Saduktikarpamrta of Sridbaradasa, 
p. 347. 

SanatkumaragitS, p. 62. 

Samnyasa ( U.) p. 95. 

Saptakumarika, p. 177 
SaptapadSrthl of Sivaditya, p. 30f; date 
of Sivaditya, p. 31; S. tika, p. 290. i 
Saptasati or Devimahatmya contained j 
in the MSrkaiideya Purana, p 87. | 

Sabheda, same asSalihedii andSabhoda ] 
above, p. 177. 1 

Sabhyalariikarana by Govindaji i Go- 1 
vindajit); works and authors quoted 
therein, p. 325, 

SamayasdraofKitndakmidaoiIrya,p.224. 
Samayasaraparamagamanataka, p 63. 
Samayasarapralihrta of Kundakiinda- 
cnrya ( Dig. Jain.), p. 47. 
SaraavSyafvga, p 252. | 

SamasySptirana, p. 156. i 

Sammohanatantra, p. 218. ! 

SarasvatTkanthdbbarana of Bboja of I 
DhSra, p. 334,434, 430. 

SarvajnSnottara, a Tantra, p. 217. 
Sarvadarsana (Samgraha) of Madhava, 
p. 240n2&n3. 

Sarvaviramata, a Tantra, p. 217. 1 

Sarvasva, p. 177. 

Sarvanukrama, p. 295, 300. 
Sarvarthasiddhi, p. 187. 

Sarvopanisatsara (U-), P- 95. , 

SabasranamatikS, p. 177, ' 

Sahasranamastavana (Jam ) with ! 

gloss by Asadhara, p 248. ' 

Saibkhya, p. 173. 

Satvatasamhita referred to by Rama¬ 
nuja, p. 190, 192. 

Samaveda, its song books, p. 2. 
SSmasamhitS, p. 94; its Pada text, 
ibid- 

laipbapurana, p. 173, 


SaradipikS, a com, on Sarasvata Vy3- 
karana, p. 11. 

SErasvatakosa, p. 173. 

Sarasvata ( VySkarana 1 a com. on it 
by RBmabhatta, son of Narasiibha, 
p. lOf. 

SBravall ( Jyotisa) p. 36; 216, 290. 

SEravalijataka, p. 216. 

SBrdhasataka of Jinavallabba, p. 53. 

Sahityadarpana, p. 164 

Siddhakhanda of MantrasSra by PSr- 
vatiputra Nityanatha, ( dark pro¬ 
cesses ), p. 219. 

Siddhayogisvariimata, a Tantra, p. 217. 

Siddhasabdarnava of Sahajaklrti, a 
•exicon, quoted by Mallinatha, p. 11, 
48f. 

Siddhanta-Kaumudi, p. 415. 

SiddhantamuktSvali - com. by the 
author himself on his Bhastipari- 
ccheda, p, 29f. 

Siddhitrayii, p. 187 

Siddbi - bhO - paddhati, a Jam work, 
p. 275. 

Sukrtasaihklrtana, p. 63. 

Sudarsanacarita by Nemidatta, p. 270. 

SudarsanasamhitS (Tantnka ), p. 219 

SundarSnandacarita, p. 173. 

Subbadra, a work, by Pttrtba, poet, 
367. 

Subba.sitamuktavali or Subbusitasnkti- 
rauktavali by Jahlana, a note on it, 

1 pp. 349 416; it.s two recensions, 
p 350f. ; contents of S. p. 357f., poets 
mentioned in the S.. p. 359 ; S. p. 324. 

SubhSsitaratnakosa by Krsria, p. 157f. 

Subhasitaratnasaiiidoba, p. 308. 

Subhauniacaritaby Ratiiaoandra, p.282; 
their dates, p. 282f. 

SurathotsBva, a Kavya by Somesvara- 
deva, pp. 87-90 , its contents, p. 90, 
93, 158, 330. 

Susruta-SamhitS ( Medi.), p. 41. 

SSktamuktEvall of Soniaprabh&cSrya; 
his history and date, p. 48. 

SQktSvall, p. 61. 

Snktisahasra, p. 360, 368; verses 
from it quoted, p. 410f; called also 
SoktiratnSkara, p. 411. 
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SnkjmBrthasiddhSnta of Jinavallabha, 
p. 53. 

SBtra, Jain, p. 254. 

SattakrtSnga, Jain, p. 252, 

SBtrabhasya, p. 177. 

Snda^astra, p. 177, 

SOryaprajftBpti, Jam, p. 254. 

SnryasiddhSnta abridged by BliaskarS- 
oSrya into BhasviitT, p. 32, 209, 344. 

Setu ( ot Pravarasena ; Setubaiidba), 
p. 365.363. 

Somanat.baptasa'!ti, p 411. 

Sdurapurana, p. 320. 

Skandapurapa. not the name of u 
debnite work, p. 134, 320. 

SkSnda ( PurSna), p. 173, 344. 

Sthalagata Cullka --- oh irms and other 
processes ( Mantra and Tantra), 
p. 256. 

SthBnShga, p. 252. 

SpandakSrikS, its authorship variously 
assigned, p. 200. 

SpandakSrikavivaraijaby BSma, p.l99f. 

SpandapradipikS by Utpala, p. 199f. 

Spandasarvasva = SpandakarikS and 
its Vrtti,p. 201. 

Spandampta, by Kaliata, p. 200. 

Smpti, (Jam), p. 54, 173. 

Srartikaustubha by Anantodova, p. 150. 

Smrticandrika quoted by Heinadri, 
p.137, 143, 146. 

Smrtidarpana, p. 146. 

Smrtidipa, p. 103 ; perhaps the same as 
Smptlpradipa, p. 107 


Bmrtibhaskara,’p. 320, 

Smrtiratnavall, p. 146. 

Smrtisaihgraha, p. 146. 

Smttisara, mentioned by VSoaspati, 
p. 137. 

Smrtyarthasagara by Chali5ri Npsirfi- 
baoBrya, its different Jarangas, p.l49. 

Snaptyarthasara, p. 139,143,146,150. 

Svapnadasanana, p. 370. 

Sv.ipnavasavadatta, p. 360, 364. 

Hninsa I I’ ), p 95 

Hanguru8tavam5i5(Nimb3rka System), 

p. 26. 

Hanprabodha, p. 174. 

Harivaihsa, p. 6, 174,177, 344; ( Jain ) 
by Jinadasa, pupil of Sakalakirti; 
Its contents, p- 281; its PraSasti, 
p. 250. 

Har.vikramacarita, p. 61f. 

Haraaoarita, p. 174, 198, 365, 369. 

HalByudbako^a, a Ms. ot it, 400 years 
old, p. 11. 154, 174. 

Haravali, p. 174,177,354,435. 

HSsasmrtiputBpia, p. 61. 

Hiraijyakesin Grbya Siltra, its marri¬ 
age ritual presupposes a girl's having 
arrived at maturity, p. 657, 596. 

Hrdbheda, a Tantra, p. 217. 

Heinacandra, Uis Prakrit Grammar, 
p. 48. 

Heinaprakrta-Dbuijdbi, p. 61. 

Heraavihhrama, p. 63. 


( B. O, Bhandarkar's works, Vol. II.) 
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AkabarikSlidSaa, p. 322, 324. Appajibhatta, p. 164. 

Akalanka,a Jain 'writer, defeated Baud- Abbayadeva, Jain Pontiff, p.51; hie life 
dhas in argument, p. 273 ; his argu- and works, p. 52. 
mentation, p. 230,282, 317 ; as Aklah- Abhinanda, p. 165,174; poet, p. 363,371. 
kabhat^a, as p. 245. Abhinandana, p. 372. 

AkSUjalada, poet, p. 362, 367, 370, 372. | Abhinavagupta, his QitSrthasaihgraha, 
Aksipad ( = AksapSda ) Gautama | p. 202; author of DhvanySlokalocana, 

( founder of Nygya), p. 327f. j p. 334; his verses quoted, p. 373. 

AgnisvSmin, com. of LgfySyana’s | Ahhinava-Pampa, the Kanarese poet, 
Srauta SOtra, p. 109; his date, p. 110. | p. 318. 

Acala, poet, p. 363, 371; verses attribut- j Amara, poet, p. 322, 363, 371. 

ed to him, p. 372. ' Amaraka ( poet), p. 325. 

Ajaya, an author, p. 174. ; Amaracandra ( partial author of KS- 

AtikSlaka, a ESpslika, p. 218. vyakalpalats ), his history, p. 66; his 

Atisila, an author, p. 165, other works, ibid, p. 322, 325; A. and 

AdbhutapuQya, verses attributed to Arisiihba, tbeirlife, p. 66. 

him, p. 372. Amaradatta ( his PuihskSpda-), P. 103. 

Anahgabbima, his verses, p. 872. 174. 

Ananta, author of JStakapaddhati and Amaruka, poet, same as Amarnka, 
a com. on KSmadbenu, p. 37 ; son of i p. 367, 371, verses attributed to him, 
Siddbesvara, bis com, on KupdamSr- j p. 3731. 

tapijia, p. 43. Amitagati, his Subhasitaratnasadidoha 

Anantadeva (Grbya writer), p. 646,549' p. 51; his ObarmapariksS described, 

553, 556, 562, 567, 569, 571, 576, 678 p. 308f, 317. 

587. Amrtacandra,tranilator of Fravaoana- 

Anantapapdita, his VyaiigySrtba-Eau- sSra, p. 224, 245. 
mudi, a com. on Bhanudatta's Rasa- Amptadatta, poet, hie verees quoted, 
mahjari, p. 13;A.'s genealogy and p. 374. 
native place, ibid ; his date, p. 121 Amptadanta, poet, p. 156. 

Anantabha^la p. 143,146, Amptavardhana, poet, p. 156. 

AnantabhratS, p. 822. ArapyavBsi-Matsya, an author of 

AnantacSrya, p. l61f. , ritual work, p. 102,106. 

AnStha, a KapSlika, p. 218. I ArasHhakuTa, poet, p. 374. 

AnuttaravSgmin, Jam Sage, also called i Arisiihba (partial author of KSvyakal- 
Uttaravggmin, p. 271; l;16o Anut- palats) and author af Sukrtasaihkir- 
taravid, p. 281. tana, p. 66; A. and Amaracandra, 

AndhanStha, poet, his verses, p. 372. | their joint life and date, p. 66. 

AparSjita, a Jain Srutakevalin, p. 279, j Arupadatta, ( identical With the oom- 

I meniator of As^Shgahydaya), p. 174. 
AparSrka, p. 143,146, IM. I Argafaltha), poet, p. 374. 

Appayyadiksita, his works, p. 11 ; his j ArjunadeVa, a poet, p. 367, 371, 374. 
EuvalaySnanda, p. 327, 332. i Ava(y)ghata, a Margapravartaka, p.ll8 
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AvantiraRnaii, varses attpibnied to I 
him, p. 374. I 

AivikuinSras (two), poets, P, 374. I 

Asita, p. 344. 

AssslSyanaiiA^ralSyana, p. 477. 

AhlvallScSrya, (Jain), 285. 

Akt^apoll, poet, p. 374. 

AoSrysondSmapibhatta, p. 141. 

Ztreya, p. 216. 

Xdikavi => VSlmiki, p. 364. 

Zdityabba(:(a, poet. p. 373. 

ZdlnBtha, a ESpSlika, p. 218. 

ZnandajfiSna, his different glosses, 
p. 13,107. 

Znandatirtha, p. 17, 196; see also under I 
MadhvSeSrya, PnrpaprajSa, and ; 
Madhyamandira, these being differ- ; 
ent names of A. 

Znandavardhana, his Dhvani, p. 362, 
370; as poet, p. 156. 

Zpadeva, his history, a modern author, ' 
p. 150. 

Zpastamba, on age of marriage, p. 102, 
113, 306f,, 319, 450, 452, 457,463, 506, 
541, 542, 598. 

Zryabhata, p. 34 ; called Bhaia, ibid. 

Z^Sdbara, p. 237n.; pp. 245-250; his life, 
p. 246f.; list of bis work.s, p. 217f.; ^ 
called EalidSsa of bis age. p. 247. i 

Z4smitra, p. 322. 

ZsvalSyana, p. 102, 112f., 3O2-J05, 307> 
444, 458,463, 543, 550, 559,561; Z. lays 
down only a few KSmya fstis, p. 117: 

A. on age of marriage, p. 506; verses 
attributed to him not found in the 
text, p. 567f., Z. on the Garbhadhaoa 
ceremony, p. 587. 

Z4valSyan3oSrya, p. 319. 

I 

loohata, poet, p. 375. j 

IndurSja, (Bhatta), p< 375. : 

Indrakavi, p. 323, 375. 

Indragaru, a Jain teacher, p. 271. j 

Indrabbllti, = Gautama, a Ganadbara, i 
p. 271. j 

Ugada, p. 165. | 

U^aUdatta, p. 165, 


Uddtyakavi, p. 325, 373, 

trtpala, his com. on VarShamihira's 
BfbajjStaka; bis com. on Ba^paSoS- 
BikS of Ppthoyadas, p. 36; U. son of 
Gdayakara, author FratyahhijSB- 
Biltra, different fromU, of the other 
Bpanda branob. p. 201: U.'s Spanda' 
pradipiks, p. 200; U. a poet, p. 325. 

ITtpalSoBrya, his Btotras, p. 133. 

GtpreMSTallabha, poet, p. 375, 426. 

XJdayana, bis TStparyasuddhi, p.31,206. 

Udayaihkara, his ParibbSsBs, p, 164, 

Udayasena, a Jain sage, p. 246f. 

UdayasauhhSgyagapi, pupil of SaubhB- 
gyasSgarasilri, p. 64; author of Vyut- 
pattidipikS, com. on Hemacandra's 
Prakrit grammar, p. 64. 

Gdayin, a Jain, p. 248. 

Gdumbaras, family of Bhavabhnti, 
p. 423. 

GddSmakavi, p. 323. 

Gdbhata, (his work on Poetics ), p. 53. 

Gpako^S, wife of KstySyana, p. 104. 

Gpamanyuf Bba^ta ), poet, p. 376. 

Gpavarsa, mentioned in EatbSsarit- 
sSgara and BrbatkathS, p. 104; G. as 
the author of a E&Itra and as the 
author of a Virtti on MimarbsS and 
Veddnta Sutras, p, 102, 104. 

Uihvekacarya = Bhavabhnti, p. 424. 

Gmapatidbara, poet, p. 321, 376. 

Gmasvati or Gmasvamin, p, 270. 

Gsanasfa), p. 319,344. 

Gata or Gvata, his date, P. 3; his 
Bbasya on Vajasaneya Saihhita,p. 2. 

Bsideva, author, p. 102. 

Bsiputra, p. 344. 

B3:anEtba, bis com. on Eiratarjuniya, 
p. 7. 

Ekanatba, Maratha Saint, p. 491. 


Aupanisadah, p. 165. 

Audanasa, p, 344. 

EaitiBEcBrya, a Jain EkBda^ShgadhErin, 

p. 285. 

EatukBditya, poet, p. 376, 
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Ka^abhuk = KaijSda, founder of Vai- \ 
sesika system, p. 27, 32rf: his Sntra I 
rarely studied now, p. 27. 

XatbSh. p. 101,103. 

Xa)>(hSdliari (rin) a MSrgapravartaka, 

p. 218. 

Kapardisvamin, p. 109. 

KamalSkara, his 5carapradipa, its 
Ahnika section; K.’s native place 
and history, p. 14§; the author of Sid- 
dbSntatattvavikeka, p. 213; E. on the 
evil effects of the first Btu on an 
inauspicious juncture, p. 590; K. poet, 
376; K. 545f, 549, 556, 561, 564, 567, 
5S0. 

EamalSkara Diksita, p. 158. 

Eamalskarabhatta, author of Nirnaya- 
sindhu, p. 145,178, 579; K.'s com. on 
TantravSrtika, p. 178 , K's pedigree, 
ibid. 

Karnal5yudha,p06t, p. 376. 432. 

Eayyata, p, 174. 

KarSla, a KSpalika, p. 218. 

Karka,bi3 Bhasya on P3raskara-Grbya- j 
Sntra, p 5; K. expounder of Katya- [ 
yana-Sraddha-Sntra, p. 97; K. p, 102; I 
com. of KatySyand-Srduta-Sntra, 
p. 105; Karka XJpJdhyaya or Svamin, ' 
p. 109; K. p. 306, 307. 

Karpurakavi, p. 376. 

Kalasa poet, p. 326, 376. 

Kalaaaka, poet.p. 157. 

Kahnga,p. 165,174,377 

Kalpatarukara, p. 139. 

Kallata, p. 199nn, 200&nl, 201; his 
Vptti on the SpandakarikSs, p. 201. 

KalySnavarman, ( Jyo. ), p. 36. 

EaUmatha.son of LaksmapSrya, p.223. j 

Kalhapa, author of B3jatar,ihginl,p.81, j 
429f. 

Kavasa Ailnaa, not a Brahman, but 
regarded as a composer of Vedio 
hymns, p. 51*. 

Kavikankana, p. 323. 

Kevikeli, poet, p. 377. 

Kaviratna, poet, p. 377. 

KavirSja, poet, p, S23, 326; K. author 
of ( Brahraanio ) BaghavapSndavjya, 
bis date, p. 318, 


Kavindra, p. 323. 

KavTsvara, poet, p. 377. 

Kanabhiksu, author of KathBlaihkSra, 
a Jain author; p. 273. 

KStya, p. 174.^ 

KStySyana’s Srhddha Sutra, p. 97 ; K., 
p. 104; his story in Brhatkatbtt and 
KathSaaritsSg.ara, ibid; K.’s date 
in relation to old Vedio literatuie, 
p. 124; K.’s SarvSnukramabhBsya, 
an important and rare work, de¬ 
scription of its contents, p. 293f. ; K„ 
p. 102, 113,114, 166,174, 307. 

Kadambarl-R5ma, a dramatist poet, 
p. 362, 370. 

KSmandaka, p. 174; verses attributed 
to him quoted, p. 377, 

KSrtikeyasvamin, a (Jain) SSdhu, 
p. 262. 

K5la, KSpShka, p. 218. 

KSlabhairavanStha, a ZSpfflika, p. 218. 

ESlSpEh, p. 166. 

K5lid5sa, p. 87, 157, 166, 174, 326, 
361, 363, 364. 366, 368, 369, 371; 
verses attributed to him quoted, 
p. 377f.. estimate of his work, com¬ 
pared to Bhavabhnti, p. 428. 

KSsinStha UpSdhySya, his Dharma- 
Sindhu, p. 552, 556. 

Kasynpa, p. 344. 

KirStii, p. 369 

Kirti. Jain s.ige, p. 271, = Sakala- 
Jvirti, p. 281. 

Kuntalapati^Sihalapati, p. 378. 

Kundakunda, p. 282. 

KundakundacSrya, an early writer, 
p. 224; the line of high priests found¬ 
ed by him; his works, ibid, p. 262, 
269; pp. 278-281. 

KumSra, p. 166. 

EumSradBsa, poet, p. 156, 166, 326, 369; 
verses attributed to him quoted, p.378. 

Kumarila lived after KSlidSsa, his 
Tantravartika. p. 110; K. 178, 194, 
297 , K. Sv3min or K. bhatta, p, 109, 

I 424. 

Kumuda, poet, p. 378. 

Kumbhaka.poet, p. 378, 
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Kula^ekhara, his £^caryama&iaTi, p.3(>2, | 
K., p. 370. 

Knlinkabbaita on killing of animals, ' 
p. 179: K. p. 143, 583. 

Xusomadeva, poet, p. 156. I 

KHrmacalanrpati, p, 333. ^ | 

Kpspa, his oom, on XStySyana's SrSd- I 
dha sotra, p. 97f, Xpspa's family, 1 
p. 97. 

ErspadSsa, p. 323. 

Krsnapap^lta, p. 333. 

Krapapilla, poet, p. 378. 

Kpspamisra, poet, p. 37H. 

Kpanacarya, p. 161f. 

KedSra, mentioned hy SridharSoSrya, 
p. 137. 

Serai L, p, 333. 

Ke4ava Kasmiri, his Vedantasntra- 
hhSsya, p. 36; K.'s Jhtakapaddhati, 
p. 33, 34, 210; K. of NandigrSma, 
fatherof Gapesa, p.36;K.’s Muhnrta- 
tattva with com. of Gapasa, p, 37; 

K. or K.sviimin or K.slSti, ritual 
author, p. 102 ; K.nii4ra ( Jyo.) 
p. 36. K.svSniin, p. 109, 306; his 
PrayogasSra, p. 105; hia Baudha- : 

yana PrayogasSra, p. 108. { 

Kesarikavi, p, 323. i 

Kaijjata, p. 366. ■ 

Kokk.ita, p. 166,174. j 

Kokkara, p. 166. 

Kokkokii, poet, p. 378. i 

KolShalScarya, p. 166. ! 

Kaulalya, p 174. 

Kaumudikara, p. 166. 

Ksatriyacarya, a Dasaparvadharin, 
p. 284. 

KsTrasvamin, p. 163,166; his com. on 
Amarko^a, contains a quotation from 
Bhavabhati, p. 433f. 

Ssemacandra, pupil of Candraklrti, 

p. 281. 

KfemarBja, his Spandanirpaya (on 
the manifestation of Siva-Sutras), 
p. 199f, 201; his com. on ParamBr- 
thftsSra, p. 202. 

S^mendra, p. 156, 323, 326. 

Khap4ahhat^, son of Mayuresvara, 
author of SaihskStabhSskata, p. 6- 


Khadira, Gpbya writer, p. 541, 542, 
547. 

GahgadSsa, son of Pociya and MahS- 
laksmi, author of a oom. on Khandia-' 
pra4asti; assumed the name of “,TnH- 
nBuanda " p. 7f. 

Gaijapati, a poet, p. 156, 323, 324, 326, 
366, 369, 379. 

Gai)c4a, his GrahalBghaca with Visva- 
nStha's oom. p, 34, 36. 213; gene¬ 
rally used now; G.’s family and 
native place, p. 34; date, p. 35 ; Q.’s 
PatasSrini ( Jyo.), com. on it by V., 
p. 35; G.ot Nandigaum; a-thor of 
I a oom. on VivShavpndavana, his 

I other works, p. 214. 

! GadBdhara, his BhSsya on Paraskara 
Qrhya Sutra, p. 5, 38, 29, 207 ; G., 

' poet, p. 324, 326. 

Garga, p.lDS, 344. 

' GEgSbhat^a, his ScStSdarsa, p. 148 ; G. 
i declares founder of Maratha Empire 
I a Ksatriya, p. 533. 

Gadhikabhalliika, poet, p. 379, 

GSrga, p. 344. 

Gargiya, p. 344. 

Gargya, p. 216; G. NErayaija on Ssva- 
lityuna Srauta Sutra, p. 300f. 
Gunacandra, Jnin, p. 282. 

Gunabhadra, author of the con¬ 
cluding chapters of J.ain AdiputSija 
and author of Uttarapuran.a and 
its Prasasti, p.274f.;G. Jama teacher, 
p. 245,275, 278. 

I Gunavinaya, a Jam author ot a com. 
I on KhaijsJnptEiastl, p. 7. 

GnnSkara, poet, p. 324. 

GupSdbya, author of Brhatfcatha, p.87, 
273, 369; his EathS as Guoa4hy3, 
ibid, burnt in fire, p. 361, 364f, 

I Guhadeva, p. 187. 

I Gdtjara, poet, p. 323. 
j Gelpaodita, p. 379. 

' Goidboi KavirSia, (Ksmapati), p. 322, 
I 379. 

GotfSnanda, poet, p. 379f. 

Oonandana, a poet, p. 362, 870. 
Qopadatta, fBhadanta 7) poet, p. 380. 
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QopSdltjra, poet, p. 3t6. 

OopEla, bis FrSyasoitta ESrikEs, based 
on BaudbSyana Sutra; O. quoted by 
Stya^a, hie ESrikSs on Soma saori- 
fioe, p. 99; O.bbafta grandfather of 
BhavabbQti, p. 423. 

OopSlSoSrya, p. I61f. 

OopInBtha, p. 99, S77,579. 

Oobba^a, poet, p. 380. 

Gobhila, p. 319, 463, 5ll. 548, 547, 562f.; 

Q. on age of marriage, p. 506. I 

Qobhilaputra, p. 463; his Grbyasaiii- | 
graba quoted, p. 530, 541, 544. I 

Goralcsa, a MSrgapravartaka, p. 818. | 

Govardhana, author of a ritual, p. 138, > 
167, 174 ; 0. the Jain Srutakevalin, 
p. 284; G. ( poet), p. 321, 323; G. 
386. I 

GovardhanEcErya, poet, p. 380. | 

OovardbanSnanda, p. 167. { 

Govardbanamisra, a commentator of , 
TarkabhSaS; other members of his ^ 
family; pupil of the author of the | 
work commented on by him, p. 31. 
Govinda of Junnar, KupdamSrtaijda 
work on construction of altars ( aoc. 
to Sulva-Satras) with com. their 
date.s, p. 43: G. p. 141. 

GoTindabhatta, poet, p, 323. 

GovindarEja, p. 141 ; Bhatta Govinda- 
rSja, poet, p. 380. 

Govindfinanda, his com. on Samkara 
CbS^a on VedSnta Sdtra, p. 107, { 
227,234. j 

Gauda, poet, p. 324. | 

GaudapEda, bis com. on Byhadaraij- | 
yaka, p. 70 ; genesis of bis theory I 
that the world is unreal, p. 204. | 

Gautama founder of NySya system, | 
p. 27 ; G. Jain Gapadhara. p. 269, i 
272, 280, 281, 284 ; G. p. 216, 452 ; O. j 
( Law writer) p. 545, 550. 

OauradUara, author of aoom. on Yajur- j 
veda, p. 133. , 

Gauri. (Poetess ), p. 323. ; 

Qaurikauta = Gauripati, p. 142. 

Gaurlpati, com. on Srldatta's Ad- j 
rSdarsa ; G.'s date ibid, p. 142. I 

Oauripriya, p. 323. ' 

OrahakFspa, p. 174. 


I GhanasySma, p. 323. 

Cap461a-DivSkara. became Sahhyft to 
Sri-Harpa along with BSpa and 
MayDra, p. 366. 

Candela, p. 141. 

Capde4vara, p. 141,142. 

: CaturmukhamahSdeva. poet, p. 380. 

I Canda, poet, 343. 

Candra, p. 174. 

Oandraka, poet, p. 380. 

Candrakavi, poet, p. 324, 380. 

Candrakirtideva Jain High Priest,, 
p. 278. 

Candragomin, p. 174. 

CandraoQda, poet, writer on reli. law, 
p. 323, 545f., 549, 556, 562, 564, 567, 

CandrasTdmin, a poet, p. 156. 

Caraka, 167, 174. 215, 344. 

Carpata, a MSrgapravartakn, p. 218. 

CSdhesvara, poet, p. 380. 

CSnayaka, p. 156. 

CSpaka, a poet, p. 156. 

Citrayardhana, his com. on Raghu* 
vaihsa. p, 67. 

CiiUEmani, p. 144 ; poet, p. 323, 

CintBmanidiksits. p. 323. 

Cinnabbatta, a com. on TarkabhSsS, 
31; his date and history; his work 
called TarkabliSsEprakE^ika, p. 31f. 

Ciyaka, poet, p. 380. 

Caura, poet, p. 368, 371. 

Chabada, son of IsSdhara, p. 246. 

Cbittappa, poet, 381. 

JagBjjiyana, poet, p. 323. 

Jagadida, NySya writer, p. 28, 29. 

Jagaddbara, his StutikusumaOjalT, 
his family history, p. 133, 156: 
a family of MimEihsakas, his 
date, p. 435f.; com. of Bhayabhati's 
MSlati-Madbava, a note on him, pp. 
435-38; works referred to by him 
in com. on MSI- MSd., p. 435; 
bis date ; nature of bis com. on IfaL 
MSd.; his other com. p, 436, 

^agannStha, p, 323. 
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JaghsnaBthfttibafuka, poet, p. 381. 

Ja^SoSrya, Jain autbor=8iiiihanandin, 
p. 272. 

Jadabbpta, a MSrgapravartaka, p< 218. 

JambnavSmin, Jain, p. 269, 271, 272, 
279, 281, 284. 

Jayagupto, poet, p. 381- 

Jayatirtha, hii com. on MadbvS- ! 
oarya's works, p. 23. | 

Jayatungodaya or Jayatnnga, poet, ! 
p. 381. ! 

Jayadeva, his GUagoviuda, p. 8,53, i 
bis O. with com. called BasikapriyS . 
by Eumbbakarpa, E. of MedapSfa = ! 
Mewad, p. 320f; J. 321, 323, 324, 360, { 
368; verses attributed to him, p. 381 ; j 
J., bis £loka ( NySya work ), p. 28. 

Jayanta p. 297f. 298al; his Viraalo- 
dayamSlS, p. 299 ; J.’s view about 
Oarbhalambbana, p. 571, J. p. 378. 

JayapSlacSrya, ( a Jam), p. 285. 

Jayamldbava, p. 326, 381. 

JayarSma, his BhSsya on Paraskara- 
GThya-StItra, p. 5; his com. on 
Bidbiti of Raghunathabbatta Siro- 
matji, p. 207. 

Jayavardbana, poet, p. 157, 381. 

Jayasenaguru, author of Vagartha- 
saiiigraha, p. 273. 

JayasenScarya, a DasapurvadhSrin, 
p. 284. 

JayasinihaaQri, his KumSrapSlacaritu, 
p. 66,67. 

JaySditya author of ESeikB, (gram.), 
p. 159f. 167. 

Jaladeva, poet, p. 381. 

Jalamanu;Tnidra, p. 361. 

Jalaifadharif tin), a bl&rgapravartaka, 

p. 218. 

Jalheija, his family, p. 360f; Mabaroha- 
kabhagadatta, title of J., earliest of 
anthologists, p. 369, 425; J. son of 
Lakfmidhera, author of Bubbasita- 
muktavali, p. 354; his exploits, chari¬ 
ties, p. 35Sf, 357 ; J. p. 157, 433. 434. 

Jaika, poet, p. 381. 

JStarOpa, p. 167,174. 

JBtukarpI, mother of Bhavabbnti, 
p. 423. 


JStukarpya, p. 319. 

Jatoka, p. 167. 

JSnakinSthabhsf^aoSiya CUdSmapi, 
author of NySyasiddhantamafijori, 
p.27. 

Jitamanyu, poet, p. 382. 

Jinacandra, Jam H. F., p. 281, 282. 

Jinacandradeva, J. High Priest, p. 278. 

Jinadatta, his QapadharasSrdha^ataka, 
p. 50; J, of the VSyadagaooha, 
author of Vivekavilasa,hiB date, both 
mentioned by MBdbava in the 
SarvadarsanasBibgraha, p. 66. 

Jinadasa, a pupil of Sakalakirti, (Jain), 
p. 250. 

JinarSjasnri of the Eharataragaccha, 
p. 31. 

Jinavardhanasilri, his com. on BivB* 
ditya's Saptapadarthl, p. 30, his date; 
high priest of the Ebarataragaccha; 
deposed; a Zealous student of NyBya, 
p. 31. 

Jinavallabba, his works, p. 53(; his 
Stotras, p. 54. 

JtnasBgara, high priest of a branch 
Ebaratara sect, p. 50. 

Jinasena, Ins Harivariisa, p. 271; its 
date, 272, 277; authors mentioned by 
him, p. 272f.; author of Jina PurBoa, 
p. 273f.; J. Jain teacher of Amogha- 
varsa ( RBs. E.); bis Rsabhacarita, 
p. 275f.; completed by Qupabbadra, 
p. 276; J. p. 278, 280, 281, 282, 284. 

Jinendrabuddbi, p. 167, 174, 

JimUtavSbana, p, 141. 

.fiva, a poet, p. 156. 

Jivsdeva, his history, a modern writer, 
P. 150. 

JivanBga, poet, p. 382. 

Jivaserman, ( Jyo.), p. 36. 

Jaimini, author of Ealpataru, 103, 306, 
308, 463; J. on age of marriage, p.506; 
J. protesting against early marriages, 
P. 013. 

Jaiys^a, his com, on 8u4ruta, p. 215, 

JonarBja, his com. on EirBtBrjunlya' 
hia date i p. 152; Sri JonatEja, poet, 
p. 157. 

JaanabbS^apa, Jain Head, p. 262, 262. 
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JhalajjhftlavSsudevA, poet. p. 382. 

Todaramalla, the Samtiititskandha of 
his Jyotihsukha, p. 35; 3.=part of 
an Encyclopaedia of Indian Science 
and lore, p. 35. 

Dimboka, poet, p. 382. 

Tattvakkra = Baghunandana, p. 141. 

Tatsat, family name of the Bhatta 
family, p. 145. 

Tarala. a poet, p. 362. 

Tarupahapa, poet, p. 382. 

T5na Pathaka, his Samskaramuktavali, 
p. 1511. 

TarapEla, p. 167, 174. 

Tithinirnaya by Bhattoji Diksita, 
p. 146; B. D. his family, p. 146; his 
date, p. 146f. 

TisatSoarya, p. 216. 

TukSrama, p. 478; 622 T.; of Dehu, some 
of his Abhbahgas translated, p. 615; 
T. teaching reverence and love.p, 621. 

Tejahsiihba, his DairajQalaibkfti; p.38; 
his pedigree of the PrSgvata family, 
Ibid. 

Tnkapdamandana quoted by Hemadri, 
p. 101; authors and works quoted by 
T., pp, 1011CI3; date of the ritual 
writers and works mentioned by T., 
p. 108f.;T., p. 106, 308; TrikSnda- 
mandana Bbaskara Misra, son of 
Kuniarasvniniii, ins ipastamba- 
dhvaiiitartbakarikas, p. 100. 

Tridapdiu, p. 144. 

Trilooana, author o Partliavijaya, 
p 366; T. poet, p. 369, 382. 

Tnvikrama, poet, p. 325, 326 ; Trivikra- 
mabhatta, p. 323, 361, 365, 369: 
verses attributed to T. quoted, p- 382f. 

Tryambakesvara, p. 164. 

Dapdaka, p. 167. 

Dandir, poet, p. 53, 157, 167,174, 823 
326, 363, 866, 367, 369, 436; D.'s 
Edyy Sdarsa, p. 293; verses attrlbu ted 
to B. quoted, p, 383, 

Darparia, p. 326. 


I DarpaparSgbava, poet, p. 383. 

Balvapa, commentator of Busruta 
( medicine ), p, 554, 

Dasaratha, a Jain teacher, p. 275. 
BSmodaro, Pupil of PadmanShha; 

' D.'s Karapa, called Bhatatulya, p. 

S3f; his date, p. 34. B, (.Tyo.), i. 36: 

I D. p. 167,174, 216, 307. 

' DSmodaragupta, poet, p. 157, 383. 
Bamodarabhafta, p. 323. 

Dinakara, ( bbattn ), p. 145 
DivEkarayati, a Jam teacher, p. 871. 

! Dlpaka, poet, p. 383. 

' Durga, ( gr.). p. 163, (Durgokta LihgS- 
nusaaana ) also quoted as Burga- 
I siihha, p. 174. 

: Burlabharaja, poet, p. 383. 

I Deva or Bevamuni, a Jam author, 
i p. 273. 

I 

I Devagapa, poet, p. 325. 

Devagupta, poet, p. 383. 

Devacandra, a Jain Papdita, p. 247. 
Devabodha, poet, p. 363. 

Bevabodhi, a Yogin and poet, p. 371; 
verses attributed to him quoted,p.383. 

I OevaySjhika, his BhSpya on KatySysna 
I Srauta Sutras; p. 4, 97 ; D.'s Bhapya 
I on the VRjasaneya SaihhitB-Anukra- 
' mapika, p. 4. 

; Devaraja, poet, p, 383. 
j Devala, p. 306, 307, 319, 344. 

I IHevasiddhivedin, ji. 323. 

Devasvamin, author of Asvalayana' 

' SUtrabhasya, p. 108, 109, 110. 

. BevScErya, a Basapurvadbann, p. 284. 

I Devendrakirti, a Jam high priest, 
I p. 270, 278. 

Bevesvara, poet. p. 323. 

Dyutidhara poet, p. 157. 

' DramidScdrya, mentioned in the com. 
on the VedSntasQtrabbSsya (B3m3- 
nuja), p. 187. 

Draviija ( author ), p. 102; 107; to be 
identified with author of Smptipra- 
dipa!; D. mentioned by Bridhara' 
olrya, p. 137. 

'Dvi^saihdhSna, p. 367, 370. 
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Dbanaibjaya ( D. J.) p. 174; his antho¬ 
logy and OvihsaibdhSua ESvya, p. 
317f, 318, 363, '367, 370, 384, D. author 
of DasarGpaka, p. 434. 

DhanapSla, poet, p. 361, 36S, 369, 384. 

Dhanika, author of DaiarOpskavaloka, 
p. 434. 

Dhanvantari, p. 174. 

Dharapi, p. 167. 

Dharanidharabbatta. poet, p. 395. 

Dbarma, poet, p. 384. 

Dbarmakirti, Jain head, p. 281; verses 
attributed to him iiuoted, p. 384. 

Dbarmagupta, poet, p. 1ST. 

Dharniadasa, (author of Vidagdhamu- 
khamapdena ), p. 168, 174, 326, 384. 

Dharmadeva, poet, p. 384. 

Dharmameru, his com. on Raghuvamea, 
p. 67. 

Dbarmaratuakrt, p. 141. 

DharmasHgara, his PravaoanaparikeS, 
dates of VSghela kings given in it, 
p. 77. 

Dharmasena, p. 174. 

DharmasenScarya. a Da^apurvabhSrin, 
p. 284, 285. 

Dharma^oka, verses attrituted to him 
quoted, p. 384. 

Dharadhara, poet, p. 157, 

Dharimala, poet, p. 384. 

Dhare^vara, p. 141. 

DhntimBdhava, poet, p. 384. 

Dhdrta, poet, p. 323. 

DhnrtasvSmin, his Bbasya on Sanianya* 
StJtra ( of Apas. Stauta Sii.), p. 97, 
105f., Dhnrta or D.svamin, p. 102. 

DhptisenScarya, a Dasapilrvadh5rin, 
p. 284. 

Dhoyi ( KaviksmSpati), p. 321. 

DhruvasenSoSrya, p. 285. 

Dhropa, or Hropa, a potter by birth and 
a poet, p.366; his BbSrata ? p.366, 369. 


NaksatrScBrya, ( Jain ), p. 286. 

Nandana, poet, p. 384. 

Nandapaodi^B, his SaihskSranirqaya, 
p. 148, 545, 546, 548f., 553, 536, 553, | 


ing on the Passage about the GarbhS- 
dhSna, 587, 588. 

Nandikesvara, his Qauakamal)(}aiia = 
Introduction to the study of Astro¬ 
nomy; bis account of his father 
MSlajit or MSIji = VedShgarSya 
getting the title from the Emperor 
of Delhi; pedigree of MSljit, p. 40. 

Nandin, p. 168. 

Nandimitra as a Jain Srutakevalin, 
p. 279, 284. 

Naradevavarman, poet, p. 385. 

NaravShanadatta, p. 168. 

Narasirfiha, author of a com. on Sarya- 
siddhBnta, and VSsanEkalpalata, 
p. 213; N., poet, p. 385. 

Narahari, son of SvayambhH and N3la- 
raa ; his com. on Naisadhiya, his 
information about himself; his pro¬ 
bable date, p. 7, 8. 

NSgappayya, poet, p. 885. 

NSgarSja, author of BbSva^ataka, a 
king of the TSka race, p. 9. 

NEgasenScSrya, a Da4apiSrvadh3rin, 
p. 284. 

NSgErjuna, a Msrgapravartaka, p. 218. 

NSgojibhatla, p. 10,158, 325 ; his date, 
p. 147; bis FaribbasendubbSskara, 
p. 164. 

NScirEja, poet, p. 385. 

NathakumEia, poet, p, 385. 

NEtbopEdbySya, poet, p, 323. 

NSrada, p. 168, 319, 344, 467. 

NErEyapa, his glosses on Upanisads, 
p, 13; author of Vptti on A^valSyana- 
Srauta-Sutra, p. 106,108, 146, 297f., 
,298nl, 302, 304, 559; com. on Asv 
I Qrhya-Sutra, p. 575; N. his Stava- 
I cintamapi, p. 202; N. a ritual author, 

p. 102. 

! NErEyapabhaHu, his Prayogaratna, 
p. 12r; N. ^g. ritual writer, p. 145, 
647, 562, 664, 567, 578, 579, 580. 

NBrEyapasarvajnaoarapSj^, p. 168. 

Niggantha NStaputta, p. 244, 


561.564,567,579, 683; N. comment- NidrSdaridra, poet, p. 385, 426, 

88 ( K .Q. Bib»ndarkar's works, YoU IL ] 
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NimbSrka, p. 25f.; his system explained, 
precursor of VallabhScSrya, p. 26. 
NiruktikSra. p. 168. 

Nirmala, poet, p. 326. 

Ifi^anSrSyapa - perhaps i^arayaiia, 
author of Venisaiiihara, p. 385 &n. 
Nilakaptha, poet, p. 323, 326; N. Bha- 
vabbuti's father, p. 433, 580; N., 
Bmpti writer, p. 564; N. Bhat^, 
author of Mayhkbas, p. 145. 
Kflakaptha^ukla, poet, p. 326. 

Npsiihha and his son NSrayapabhatta, 
p. 99. 

Hpsiihhajajvan, his Hautrakarikas, 
p. 98f;part of Prayogaratna. p. 98; 
on duties of Hotp priest; N.'s family 
history, p 99. 

NfsiihbaoSrya, p. 161f. 

Kemioandra, a Jain High Priest, 

p. 280, 281. 

Naidhruva-NarSyaija, his Vrtti on 
Ast. Gr. S., p. 298, 300. 

Kaimeya or Naimayya, poet, p. 385. 
NySyakandali-tika of Sridhara, p. 67. 

Fah4itar3ja, poet, p. 325, 

Patafijali, p. 124, 156, 444, 450, 518 ; P.’s 
Mah3bh3Sya alluding to Yavsna 
kingdom in India, p 635. 
Padmanandin, Jain Head, p. 250, 262, 
270,281, 282. 

Fadmanabba, his com. on BhHskara- 
cSrya's Xaranakutubala, p. 33; bis 
Frayogadarpapa for MSdliyamdinas; 
hiB Fratis(b3darpana, p. 151. 
Fadmasiipha, a Jain, p. 248. 

PadmSvatl, (poetess), p. 333, 

Parslara, bis injunction about the per¬ 
formance of GarbhSdbSna; limited 
by other circumstances, p. 548f, 552; 
P. p. 344, 467, 468, 550, 565, 577; P. 
quoted, p, 545, 546. 

Paqini, p. 52, 104, 158, 159f., 163, 16& 
174,189, 360, 364, 368,415f, 444, 539n2; 
P.’s date in relation with old Vedic 
lit., p. 124; verses attributed to P. 
quoted, p. 386; P.’s rules about 3 past 
tenses, quoted, p. 419; BhasS of 
F, = Sk. current in bis time, p. 419n; 


F. adhered to in the twoSk. books of 
the author, p. 421. 

PSpda^hcary a, J ain BkSdaiBhgadbSrin, 
p. 285. 

Patrakesarin, a Jain author, p. 273. 

FSpa, of Kahkhilya family of Nalakac- 
chapura, p. 248. 

FSraskara, p. 542f., 547, 550, 562. 

PErtba, poet, p. 367. 

PSlakapya, p.. 344. 

Pihgala, bis Prakrit Prosody, with a 
com. by Manoharakfspa, p. 13; P. 
poet, 323, 334; F.naga, P, 334. 

PufijarSja, son of Jtvanendra; orna¬ 
ment of MBlava circle; of the Srlm31a 
f. —the same as the commentator on 
{ Sarasvata grammar p, 11; Eavyalain- 

' k&rasisuprabodha; his other work 

Dhvanipradipa, p. 12. 

Punaruktapaqd’ta, poet, p. 386. 

Purujottama, p. 168,174. 

PuTusot^mabhat^ Agnibotrin, p. 164. 

Pulinda, poet, p. 365; author, p. 369, 
probably CBp^Sla-DivSkara, ibid. 

Puspadanta, poet, p, 386. 

PospadantScBrya, Jain, p. 285. 

FOjyapSda , Jain, p. 245, 280, 282; his 
gr. rules, p. 317. 

I Pnrpacandra, p. 168,174. 

I Porijabhadra, his Pancopakhyana = aii 
edition of the Pancatantra; P.’s date; 
biB correcting every letter, every 

' word, every sentence &c.; vast dif¬ 
ference of readings presented in this 
text; great omissions and additions. 
bis PabcopskbyBna = Pa&oatantra 
re-wntten, p. 322. 

Prtbuyasas, son VarSbamihira, p. 36. 

Frtbvidhara, poet, p. 157, 386. 

I Fefijalla, MaScanScSrya, p. 152. 

PaurSpikSh, p. 169. 

PrakSsadatta, pout, p. 157. 

PrakBsavar^a, poet, p. 156, 386. 

PrajoSnanda, poet, p. 386. 

Pradipavasuibdbara, poet, p. 386. 

Pradyumna, a dramatist, p. 366; 

I P. poet, p. 369. 
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Frabhava, Jain sage. p. 271; P. = Vidyu- 
oora, p. 281. 

Frabh&kaTB, Hia GUa-BSgbava, one 
of the imitations of Gita-Oovinda; its 
date, p. 8. 

PrabbSkarabha^ta, poet, p. 323, 326. 

PrabhSoandra, Jain teacher, H. F., 
p, 272, 280,281, 283. 

PrabhSoandradeya, a Jain High Priest, 
p. 278. 

Prabhudevi, her LS^I style, p. 371. 

Fravarasena, author, 365, 369. 

PraetSyacintSmapi, poet, p. 325. 

Frahlada, poet, p. 386. 

Prahladana, poet, 387. 

PrScinSc3rySh, p. 169. 

ProstilScSrya.a DB^apiIryadhSrin,p.284. 

BappabhattasDri, date of his birth; his 
oonvettiug Amaraja, p. 80. 

Bappabhatti’s conversion of 5ma, p.81f. 

Bahudeva, Jain, p. 248. 

Bahypo, p. 307, 

BahvpcSh, p. 101. 

BSpa or BSpabbal^a, p. 156, 157,169. 
174, 326, 360, 361, 363, 365, 366, 367, 
368f., 433, 466; verses attributed to 
him quoted, p. 387. 

BSdarSyapa, p, 344. 

BSrhaspatya, p. 344. 

BSlakpspa of JambusSra, his TSjika- 
kaustubha; his pedigree and other 
works, p. 39; B. a com. on an antho¬ 
logy by Madhusndana, date of com , 
p. 155; 6. a poet, p. 323. 

BaISjibhalta, poet, 323. 

Bindukavi, p. 323. 

Bilvamahgala, p. 326. 

Bilhana, bis VikramSpkadevaoarita = 
life of Tnbhuyanamalla Vikta- 
mSditya of EalySpa, p. 86; its known 
second MS., ibid ; B., p. 323, 326, 342, 
367, 371 ; B. verses attributed to 1dm 
quoted, p. 387, 389; called Kasmir B., 
p. 389. 

BijSka Bhatta, poet, p, 389. 

BudddhilihgSc5rya,a DaSapurvadhSrin, 
p. 284. 

Bphaspati, (law writer) p. 319, 344, 
545, 550, 


BodhSyana, p, 1^7. 

Bopadeva’s, Eavikalpadruma, p. 10; B.'s 
Sataiilok), bis history, p. 41f.; native 
ofBerar; his HarilSlS, eumiuary of 
the Bbagavata, p. 42; B.’S data, 
p. 436f. 

BopSIa, p. 169. 

BopSIita, p. 169, 174, 

BaudhSyana, p. 102, 105, 111, 114, 115^ 
216, 307, 539,544, 550, 554,556, 558, 
565. 566, 567, 582; B. followed by 
Bgvedins, p. 112; B. on the period of 
the IndrBgni animal sacrifice, p. 113; 
B.’s Putrakamyepti, p. 115; many 
ESmya Isfis laid by B., p. 117; B. 
directing marriage of girls after 
puberty, p. 585. 

Brahmadeva, son of CandrabhaUa, hia 
Raranaprakasa, p. 33 ; one of the 
oldest of the Earapas, ibid. 

BrahmSaandin, p. 187. 

BrahmSrka (.Tyo W.), p, 33. 

BrabmendrasvamiD, poet, p. S23. 

Bhagavadvrttikpt, p. 298. 

Bhat^, p. 169,174. 

Bh-'.tlsnilakaptha, p. 325. 

BbattasUri, p. 199nl. 

BhattasvBmin, p. 169. 

Bhattaculita, poet, p. 156. 

BhaUi, p, 169,176. 

Bhattoji Diksita, p. 10, 26, 159f., 164, 
325, 415 ; his Tithinirpaya, p. 145 ; B. 
and Eamalukara oontemporaries, 
p. 147. 

Bhattodbhatta, poet, p. 157. 

Bhadanta-Srogya, poet, p. 375. 

BbadrabShu, p. 245; B, the Sruta* 
kevalin, p. 284. 

Bharata, p. 169, 174; B. (NStya), p.436. 

Bha(a)radvaja, p. 307, 319. 

Bbartpmeptha, p. 365, 369, 389. 

Bhartrhari, p. 155; his Niti^ataka, 
p. 156, 157, 323, 326; BhartpCr^hari), 
p. 163; verses attributed to him 
quoted, p. 389. 

Bharvu, poet, p. 390. 

Bhallafa, poet, p, 157; B. bhatU, p.390. 

Bbavadeva (author of an Architectural 
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treatise ), p. 223; p. a poet, p. 323, 
self.; B. bba^a, p. 558. 

BharanSga, ritual author, p. 102, 307; 
author of a BhSsya on isvaiSyana- 
Sntra, p. 106. 

BhavabhQti, his ohronological position 
in relation to VSkpati, p. 81f.; verses 
attributed to him, p. 390; B. p. 80f., 
169, 174, 326, 362, 366, 367, 370; an 
article on him, pp. 422-434 ; and on 
Jagaddhara, pp. 435-438; B.'s family 
history and learning, p. 423f. ; B. as 
pupil of Bhatta KuroSnla, not impro¬ 
bable chronologically, p. 424f.; no 
evidence of his familiarity with 
MimSrfisa; his three plays; Slotas 
attributed to him in anthology, p.425; 
B. and KSUdSsa compared ; a tradi¬ 
tional characteristic anecdote with 
regard to them, p.426t.; K. a favourite 
author of B.;B.'s references to events 
in K's works, p. 427; B.’s greatness 
and his merits, unsurpassed skill in 
adapting words to the sentiment, 
p. 427 ; his lyric genius ; wanting in 
dramatic genius; B. and other Sk. 
dramatists compared; bis defects, 
p. 428 ; bis date, p. 429f., 431, 432. 

Bhavasvamin ritual author, p, 102; | 
author of Baudhilyana Sr. SiTtra | 
Bhasya, p. 107 ; his date, p. 110; B. 
p. 100,108,109. 

BhavSnauda, ( NyBya writer ), p. 28. 

BhavBninanduna, poet, p. 157. 

BhSgavata-Jayavardhana, poet, p. 391, 

BhEgavpttikpt, p. 169. 

BhEguri, p. 169,174. 

BhBnu, Vaidya orBhisag, poet, p. 324, 
371. 


SubhSsitamuktSvali of Jahlapa, 
p. 326,' 351, 356 ; B, p. 387. 

BhSmaha (his work on Poatios), p. S3. 

BhSiadvSja, p. 104; oopies of hie Sutra 
rare, p. 105; B. a ritual writer, p.ll3f; 
1 B. author of Vsrtika on Qotama- 
I 8iItrBbhS8y8 = UddyotakBra, p. 206; 

B. p. 306,’ 

BharadvSjiyabhSsyakrt, p.l04; B.sUtra- 
bhSsyakrt, p. 306. 

Bhsravi, p. 156, 157, 174, 326, 365, 389 ; 
Verses attributed to him, p. 391, 

Bharuoi, p. 187, 552, 581. 

BhSrgaviya, p. 344. 

BbSvamisra, poet, p. 326. 

BhSsyakSra, p. 174. 

BbSsa, p. 326, 360, 364, 368; verses 
attributed to him, p. 391, 392. 

Bhasarvajiia, his NySyasSra, ( system 
of Gautama ), p. 84. 

BhSskara, author of the Vhrtikas on 
i Sivastltra, p. 199f, 201; B. son of 
^pSjibhatta, his PadySriirtstarah- 
gipT, an anthology, p. 324f, 325. 

BhSskararSya, son of GambhirarSya ; 
his date, ( author of a Tantra work), 
p. 219f. 

BhSskaravarman, p 391. 

BhSskarEcSrya, his date, his Gol£- 
dhySya with V5san5bhasya, his 
Karanakutnhala, its different comm,; 
bis SiddhSnta^iromapi, p. 32, 33; B.’s 
IlilSvati, com. on L. by MahTdEsa, 
p. 207; B. follows BrahmasiddhEnta, 
p. 209, B. p. 212. 

Bhisag-BhSnu, poet, p. 368, 371. 

> Bhlma, p. 169, 391. 

i Bhima^a, called ESlaSjarapati, his dve 
‘i NStakas, p. 362. 

I BhImanStba, a MSrgapravartaka, 

! p. 218. 


BhSnnkara, poet, p. 323, 325, 326. 

BhSnudatta, his Rasamadjari and 
Basatarahgipi, p. Ilf, liis native j Bhimabha^ta or Bhimata, poet, p, 391. 
country, not Betar but Videha, p. 12 : 1 Bhimasiihha, p. 326. 
a com. ou B.'s RassmaSjari by Sepa- ! Bh!masiihbapapd‘ta, poet, p, 391. 
cintEmapi, another com. on it by I Bhiraasena, poet, p. 169,174, 326. 
Vi4vBsvara, p.177. ! Bhuvanakirti, a Jain Head Priest, 

BhSnupapdita, Vaidya, author of the i P- *51, 262, 281, 282. 

Introductory Pra^asti of the i BbuvanSnanda, poet, p. 323, 
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BhntanStha, a XSpSlika, p. 218. 

BbStavalyScSrya, Jain, p. 285. 

BhntimSdhava, poet, p. 391. 

BbUpatimi^ra, poet, p. 323. 

Bbrgu, p. 319. 

BheribhSnkSra, poet, p- 325, 387, 391. 

Bboja, or Bbojadeya or BhojarSja, 
p.163,169, 174, 392, 434. 

Makaranda, poet, p. 393. 

Mafikasyamio, p. 110, 

Mabkhapa, poet, p. 393. 

MangalSrjuna, poet, p. 393 

MapikSmba, p. 162. 

Mandanamiira, p. 194. 

MandalSolrya, ( Jain title ), p 282. 

Mattanaga, p. 436. 

Matgya, ( Aranyavasin ) as the writer 
of a Stltra, p. 105. 

MathurSnatha, son of Rama ( NySya 
writer), p. 28, 29. 

Madana or Madanaktrti, Jain poet, 
p. 157f., 247, 330, 393. 

Madanapala, p. 142, 564, 580; M on 
the proper time for the Garbbadbana, 
p. 589. 

Madbumadhava, p, 169, 

Madbusndanasarasvati, poet, p. 323. 

Madhustidanasyamin, poet, p. 323. 

Jl a d h V a or MadhvScarya, bis fol¬ 
lowers, works bearing on his seot, | 
p. 7 ; bis other names Snandatirtha, ; 
PtSrpaprajBa, and Madhyamandira, | 
p. 10! M.’s life and date, p. 16, 21; bis j 
Pauranic works, p. 23 ; bis Vedantic ; 
works, p. 22f,; M.’s Vedantic I 
system explained; works of M.sobool; | 
as continuator of KSmSnuja; his 
Dvaita doctrine, genesis of its origin; 
Madhva or Anandatlrtha, p. 195f. 
Mann, p. 169,175, 444, 452, 457,462,463, 
464, 467, 490, 538, 540, 544, 546, 549, 
550. 553 ; M. on age of marriage 
p. 506; Mann IX. 89 on the choice of 
a good bridegroom, text discussed, 
p. 594 ; M. on substituting effigies for 
animals at sacrifices, p. 179t 


Manoratba, poet, p. 156. 
Mantrabbrahma^abhS^akft, p. 306, 
Maya, ( Jyotisa mythic personage ). 
p. 214. 

Mayors, poet, p, 157, 366, 868, 369. 
MayOraoitra, p. 344. 

Mayllrabbatta, poet, 393. 

I Marioi, p. 320. 

MallibhQsana, a Jain High Priest, 
p. 270. 

I MallinStha, bis com. on TSrkikaraksS- 
i vyakbya, p. 206; M., p. 332; bis date, 

1 p. 333; quotes Bopadeva; M. referred 
j to by Jagaddbara; his date, p. 436f. 
j Mahakavi, one of the ancestors of 
i Bbavabhnti, p. 323, 423. 
j MahSkaviprayoga, p. 169; (Yanmekba- 
I la bhavati MekbalasailaputrT). 

! MahSkBla, a Eapalika, p. 218. 

I 

j Mahaksa(oha)papaka, his Anekartba- 
dbvanlmaniari = Nananharaafijari 
i ( both works being the same ), p. 11; 

I a work of the Kasroira Amnaya,ibid. 

I MshSmanusya, poet, p. 394. 

M ahamabesvarakavi, p. 333f.;=Vidy3- 
dbara, author of EkavalT, ibid. 
MabSyira, date of bis Kirvana, p. 223f.; 
son ofPandita Dbarasena, p.247; M. 

I p. 269, 271, 272, 274, 285. 

I Mahicandra. a Jain Ssdbu, p. 248. 
MahidSsa, com. of VarShamihira’s 
(Jyo.) Brbajjataka, p. 36; com. same 
as Mahesvata; com. of Vispubhafcti- 
kalpalatS, p. 154; author of Carapa- 
yyOhabbasya same as the author of 
com. on LUBvati, p. 306. 

Mabidbara, com. of VarSbamibira's 
BrhajjBtaka, p. 36; his Vedadlp8 = 
com. on white Yajurveda : com. on 
Katyayana’s Sulba Sutra ; M.’s cor¬ 
rect date, his other works, p. 98. 
Mabipa, bis Anekartbakosa, p. 11. 
Maheeabba^ta, p. 556, 562, 579. 
Mabe^vara, his Sabasankaoarita and 
bis ’Vi^vapraka^a, p, 340. 

MBgba, p. 87,157, 170, 178, 888, 365, 
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369, 436; verses from him quoted, | 
p. 394. 

MSghanandySoSrya, (Jaiu), p. 383. 

MSdbava, his com. on Srlpati's JStaka* 
paddbati, p. 36, bis DbStuvptti, p. 48, 
160 ; bis .SoSrakSrik&s, a com. on it 
by VaidyanStha, p. 144; M. Jaiminlya 
AdhikaraparatnamSIa, p, 178 ; M.‘s 
com. on ParS^ara Satbhits, p. 144, 
313; M. Smpti writer, p. 146, 564;M.'8 
Sarvadar^anaaaibgraba, p. 198, 305, 
306, 370: M., p. 170, 175, 323,580, 582. 

Madhavabbatta, a com. on Tarka- 
bhasa, p. 31,145. 

Ifadhavamagadha, poet, p. 394. 

Madhavasiia, poet, p. 394. 

MSdhava-Sarasvati, bis MitabhasinT, a 
com. on Saptapadarth), p. 30f. 

MadhavasenastTfi, (Jaiu), p. 345. 

MSdbavSoarya, p. 164. 

MSdhavikS, p. 170. 

Madhavl, p. 170. 

MaySsarSsana, poet, p. 367, 371. 

MaynrHja, a Kulacuri poet, MayOn 
Vag, p. 362, 366, 395. 

Maruia, poetess, p. 395. 

Markapdcya, p. 330. 

Mahila, poet, 395. 

Misaru, p. 148. 

Mi^ra = Vaoaspati( m i s r a ), p. 141; 
8aih. Vedanta, p. 181. 

Mi^rabbattBcarya, p. 143. 

Mi^rah, p. 141. 

Muktabana, poet, p. 395. 

MuktapTda ( SrT), poet, p. 157. 

Mufija or Sr! Munja, his verses quoted, 
p. 395. 

Murari, His Anarghyaraghava, com. 
on it by Naraoandrasuri, p, 83; date 
of Murari, ibid; M. p. 87,157, 175,326, 
367, 371. 389; his verses quoted, 
p. 395f. 

MUrtakavi, ( poet), p. 335. 

Medmikara, p. 170; his date, p. 437f. 

Medha, poet, ( Medbra ? ), p. 336. 

MedhStithi. p. 142, 538, 541, M.’s 
ManubbSsya reference regarding 
Kany5d5na discussed; p. 585 ; not 
An enemy of late marriages, p. 586. 


Merntunga, his life of E. Bboja, p, 43, 
50,78. 

MerutungasQri, p. 80. 

MaitrSyapiyakBh, p. 101, 

Maitreya, p. 175. 

Maitbila, poet, p. 313. 

MorikB, poetess, p. 333,396. 

Mohana OtrS( dr3? )ka, p. 333, 
MaudgalySyana, p. 175. 

Vatindra = BBmSnuja, p. 186. 
Yati^vara = RSmBnuja, p. 187. 

Yama, quoted in support of early 
marriages, p. 330, 543f. 

I Yamalarjuna, a MSrgapravattaka,p.318. 
I Yavana ( Jyo. writer ) p. 36. 

I Yasobhadra, Jain author, p, 273; as 
YasobhadrScBrya, p. 285. 
Yasovarman, his verses quoted, p. 396f: 
i called TtSjaputra. p. 397. 

! Yasabkirti, ,a Jam High Priest, p. 38H. 

I YSjaka, ( Pandita ) poet, p. 157. 

I YBjnavalkya, p. 170, 175, 330, 444, 45< ff, 
j 467, 490, 553, 561, 572. 

Yamunamuni, p. 187. 

YSska, p. 444, 458, 461f., 471f. 

I Yoge^vara, poet, p, 397,170. 


Raedas, p. 478. 



his date, pe 40,140,142, 144, 546, 557f, 
I ^i64f., 580. 

, Bagbunatha, a Jyoti.sa author, p. 210, 
j 213. 

Baghunatbabbatta, p. 145 ; writer on 
Shnika. p. 148f.; R. Siromani, his 
DIdbiti, p. 207. 

Raghunatbopadbyaya, poet, p. 323. 

Raghupati, poet, p. 326. 

Ratisena, poet, p. 157. 

Ratnaklrti, a Jain High Priest, p. 281f. 

Ratnagbosa. poet, p. 397. 

Batnacandra, author of Subhauma- 
carita. p. 283; B. poet, p. 397. 

RatuBkara, p. 141; B. poet, p. 361, 366, 
370,397. 

Ratne^varami^ra, p. 98. 

Rantideva, p. 170,175, 

J . 11 . . p. r.o,i':6, 
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Ralhaqa, poet, p. 397. 

Ravigupta, poet, p. 397. 

Raviseoa (Jain), p. 881; his chrono- 
logioa] position, ibid; p. 884. 

Rasavajjumara, p. 170. 

RSgbsv3nanda, on the interpretation 
of Manu, p. 586. 

RdghavSnandadera, poet, p. 386. 

BSghaveDdrasaraSTati, p. 162. 

HSpaka, poet, p. 399. 

RSjadera, p. 170, 175. 

BSjaputrai an author, p. 341. 

R3jaiiiaUa, Hindi Com. on Samaya- 
sSra, p. 884. 

Rajavallabha, his life of £. Bhoja, p.43, 
50. 

RSjasekhara, preceptor of Mahendra- 
pala, p. 50, 636; his date, p. 50; R. on 
Amaraja, p. 80; R. a poet, p. 66,157f., 
170, 175, 326, 433, 434, 522. 

RSma, author of MuhOrtacintamaiji, 
p. 34, 37; his historjt and date, p. 37 : 
author of Vptti on Suiva Sntra, p. 98; 
a poet, 399. 

HSmakrspafbbalta), p. 10,145. 

Rdmacandra or RSmacandrScSrya, 
p. 144 ; his date, p. 146f., 163f.; bis 
family history, p. 149, I61f. ; R. poet, 
p, 323, 325, 

USmaoandrabh.itU, poet, p. 323. 

RSmaoaiidraganiin, poet, p. 323. 

RamaoandropadhySya, poet, p. 323. 

Ramejit, poet, p. 333, 

Eamaiiathakariraja, p. 323. 

RSnia.‘<v3min. p. 161. 

Ramagnihotnn, p. 151. 

Ramananda, p- 478. 

Ramanuja, his system explained, p.25f.; 
his predecessors, p, 187: his VedSnta- 
bhSsya, p.189 ; his finding a Vcdantio 
Lasps for SStvata - FSncaratra - 
BhSgaFatB system, p. 194f , hia phi¬ 
losophic achievements; R. and Saih- 
karacarya, their philosophic doc¬ 
trines compared and contrasted. 
p.l95;R. p.198, 203, 205. 

RSmila (poet), p. 360, 364, 368 ; R. and 
Somila, poets; their verses quoted, 

p. 399. 


RSmesvarafbhat^), p. 145. 
RSme4varaoSrya, p. 168. 

RSyabhatla, (poet), p. 323. 

I Bayamukuta, p. 156,159f.; authors and 
j erotks quoted by him, pp. 165-177; 
i his com. on AmarakoSa; bis date, 

' p. 437. 

I Rissu or Rissuka or Bisuka, poet, 

I p. 399. 

! Rukma^a, poet, p. 400, 

I Rudatibrahman, poet, p. 399. 

1 Rudra, p. 170, 175 ; R. poet, p. 323, 326, 
j 399f. 

' Rudrata, p. 53, 848. 

I Rudradatta, ( a ritual writer), p. 113. 

: Rudrabbaffa, p. 11. 
j Rapaka, p. 383. 
j RuparatnSkara, p. 171. 

^ RepukacErya, p, 564. 

Laksmapa, poet, p. 323, 325f., 400. 
Laksmapasena, Jain teacher, p. 271; a 
poet, p. 324. 

I Laksmapasenaputra, p. 324, 
Lakpinlcaadta, a Jain High Priest, 

I p.281. 

j Raksmidbara, a DhermasSstra writer, 

^ p. 141f.; a poet, p- 400, 

; Laghuvallabba-VSsudeva, poet, p. 400. 

; Lokasona, a Jain teacher, p. 276. 

Lothya-Sarvajfia, poet, p. 368; same 
j as Lostyasarvajfia, below, 

Lolimha, poet, p. 324. 

' Loliata, (Dhsrnjassdtra writer), p, 137. 
! Lostyasarvajfia, p. 371, 400. 

' LohaoErya, ( Jain), p. 285. 
it LaugSksi, author of a Srauta Sdtra, 
I p. 104f., 306f.; (°kSrtikSs), p. 307, 320. 

VaiUsidharamidfa, poet, p. 325. 

I Variisimisra, p. 384. 

Vahkalavarta, poet, p, 401). 

■ Vajrata, father of Uvata, p. 3. 

Vatuka, a KSpEIika, p. 218. 
j VatsarSja, poet, p. 400. 
j Vatsesvara, p. 171. 

I VaradarHja, his NySyawork; author of 
j both the original and its com, p. 805f; 
, his date. p. 206 . 
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Vararuci (of Or.) p. 163; V. p. 171,175; 

V, a poet p. 157, 326, 360 ; author of 
EaxjihSbharaqa, p. 361, 368 ; his 
verses quoted, p. 101. I 

VarBba, ritual writer, p. 104, 108; V. | 
p. 171,175; V., poet, p. 326. | 

VarSbamihira, p. 36, 39f, 156, 344 ; bis I 
verses quoted, p. 401; V. including | 
the Yavanas among the Mleoohas, [ 
p. 632; his date; V. laying down j 
rules for BbSgavatas, Magas etc., | 
p. 634. I 

VardhamBna, the last Tirthamkara, [ 
p. 224, 274 ; V. author of Gaparatua- . 
mabodadhi, his date, p. 318, 434 ; V. { 
poet, p. 401. I 

Vardhuka, poet, p. 401. ' 

Varsa, teacher of KStyByana, p. 104. ; 

Vallabha or V.deva, son of^nandadeva, I 
com. of EslidSsa, p. 67, 152 ; V. poet, | 
156f.; his ver 'es quoted p. 401f. I 

VallabbSoBrya, his giving a sensual)* { 
Stic form to Vaisqavism, bis religion : 
described, p. 196. j 

Vasif^ha, p. 320, 344; V. quoted p. 543, | 
544. V, directing marriage of girls I 
after puberty, p. 585. j 

Vasugupta, to whom the Sivasutras . 

were manifested, p. 199&nn; 300&n2. 
VasunSga, poet, p. 402. | 

Vasuihdhara, poet, p. 402. ^ 

Vakpatiraje, in service of 5nia, K., | 
p. 80; compos'd GaUdavaho, ibid; 
bis date, p. 81.432f.; his indebtedness 
to BbavabhQti and other poets, p.433. 

Vagbha(a ( medical writer) p. 41. 214f; 
554 ; V. quoted, p. 402 ; V. prohibit-, 
ing intercourse till a girl is sixteen, 
p. 591. 

Vacaspttti, his Dvaitanitijaya, p. 137; 
p. 171, 175, 216, 564; V. quoted 
p. 130,141; V. ( NyBya ), p. 206 
VajasaneyiDah, p. 101; VBjinah, p. 101. 
Va]i(di)nEthB, p. 162. 

VajiD(s), p. 307i ' 

VBpIkapthBbharana, (V) p. 324. 
VEpirasBlavpjyS (?) p. 324. 

Vatsyayana, author of BhB?ya on 
NyByasatras, p. 27; author of the 


KSmasntras, p. 175 ; a poet, p, 403 
V. speaking of late marriage, p. 591. 

VBdirfija,same as Eavindra; a successor 
of ( MadhvBoSrya = .Snandatirtha ), 
p.7, 

VSdisirhha, a Jain author, p. 273. 

Vsdi^varakBncana, poet, p. 402. 

VBmana, poet, p. 53, 402, 432 ; V. UpB- 
abySya, author of EB^ikB (gr. ) p. 
159f.; V.p. 171,175; V. an old writer 
on VedBota and MImBihsS too, 
p. 306f: V. Bhatta, p. 403. 

VSmananSga, poet, p. 364, 368, 403. 

VslasarasvatT, Jain poet? p. 247. 

VBlmlki, p. 87, 155ff, 317, 325, 368f, 403; 
V. as ValraikajanmB, p. 360, 366. 

VBsudeva, poet, p. 326, 403; [Bhat^] 
VBsudeva, poet, p. 157. 

VBhinipati, poet, p. 324. 

VikatanitambB, a poetess, her compo¬ 
sition as “Vaikaianitamba’’, p. 363 ; 
V., p. 326, 367, 370 ; her verses 
quoted, p. 403. 

VikarBla, a KSpSlika, p. 218. 

VikramSditya, p. 171, 175; V., poet, 
p. 157; his verses quoted, p. 403. 

Vi;ayakirti, a Jain Head Priest, p. 262. 

Vijaya-MSdhava, poet, p. 156. 

Vijayasarman, poet, p. 403. 

VijayBhkB, a KarpBti Poetess, “ the 
abode of Vidarbha style" after 
^BlidBsa, p. 363, 371. 

VijayBcBrya, a DasBpQrvadhBrin,p.284. 

Vijasekhara ( Dvijasekhara ?), poet, 
p. 324 

Vijuka ( =Vijjaka). a poetess, p.363, 
367, 371; her verses quoted, p. 403. 

VijflBnesvara, p. 550, 552, 556, 564, 580; 
his views about mandatory and per¬ 
missive precept about iutercourse, 
p. 581-583. 

VitSvfttB, a poet, p. 156, 

Yitthala Srotriya, p, 149 

VidyBpati, poet, p. 325, 404. 

VidyBdbara, author of EkBvali. his 
date, pp. 439&, 338-334. 
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VldyBdhirBjai his com. an Bhagayad- 
gltB, p. 196. 

VidySnandin, a Jain High Priest,p.269f. 
VidyBrapya, the Yogin = MBdhavS- ! 

oSrya, p. 8, 180. J 

Vidyucara, (Jain ), p. 281. I 

Vidye^Bna, poet, p. 404. j 

Yidbiratoakrt, ( Bitual writer), p. 102. j 
Vinayaoandra, a Jain Papd^n, p. 247. 
VinSyaka, com. of SShkhayana Stltra, 
p. 296. 

Vindhyavasin, p. 171, 436u2. 
VibhSkaravarman, poet, p. 404. 
VibhUti-Madhava, poet, p. 156. 
Vimalasarasvati. poet, p. 404. 

Vilhapa, " lord of poets " and Minister 
of Vijayavarman, p. 247, 250. 

Vitalya, poet, p. 404. 

Visakha, p. 171. 

VisSkhadeya. poet, p. 404. 

VisalakTrti, a Jain Papdita, p. 247. 
Vi4ikhac5rya, p. 280; a Da^apOrva- 
dhSrin, p. 284. 

Vi^ya, p. 177. 

VUvanStUa, com. on Kesava and 
Oapesa’s works (astronomical), 
p. 34{., 213; history of his family, 
p. 213f. 

VisvanSthavBhinipati, poet, p. 325. 
Visvarupa, his Nibandha, p. 14l£, 144, 
552,581. 

ViBve4vara, author of MadanapBrij&ta, 
p. 6; the king who patronised him, 
p. 6; V, alias OSgShhafta, p. 145; 
poet, p. 404. 

Vi^vambha^abbyatta, poet, p. 324. 

Vij^u, as a Jain Muni, p. 269 ; V. as 
a Jain Srutakevalin, p. 279; V, 
author, p. 320; his precept re. Gar- 
bbSdbBna, p. 687. 

Vi$pugupta, p. 344. 

Vl?i)uiiuudin, the Srutakevalin, p. 284. 
VispupurapatlkBkSra, p. 171. 
Viranandin (Jain ), p. 24S. 

ViraCVira? )natha, a KSpBlika, p. 218. 
Vitasena BhatlEraku, a Jain author, 
p. 273£. 

Viryainitra, poet, p. 404. 

Vftti(kBra),Grammar, p. 163. 


Vyddha or VpddhBoBrya, a ritual 
writer, p, 103, 108; V. referred to 

in KStyByana-Sarvannkramabbasya, 

p. 293f; VrddhaoBrya quoted by 
TrikBpdamapdana, p. 294. 

Yrddha Rsi, p. 175. 

Vrddhagarga, p. 344. 

Vrddhagautama, p. 216. 

VfddbapBrS4ara, p. 216. 

Vfddbamanu, p. 320. 

Vyddbavasis^ha, p. 136, 320. 
VpddhasSiStapa, p. 216. 

Vrddhi, [Bhatta], poet, p. 404. 

I Yrndavana, p. 171. 

{ Ypsabhasena, p. 272. 

I Yepldatta, poet ( same as author ), 
p. 324. 

I VedavySsa, p. S26. 

VedBngarBja (of PSrsi-PrakSsa), father 
of Nandikesvara, p. 40. 

VerSdKlatta( datts?) a poetess, p 324. 
VaijaySpya, p. 344. 

YaidyanStbapapdita, poet, p. 405; 

Vaidy abhSnupapdita, his verses quoted, 
p. 405, 

YaiyBkarapSh, p, 171. 

Yairaija, poet, 405. 

VaitSgya, a MBrgapravartaka, p. 218. 
YaiiBkbinah, p, 171. 

Yaise;ikSh, p. 171. 

YySdi, p. i04, 171, 175. 

YyBsa, son of Satyavail, p. 87 ; V., 
p. 157, 171, 175, 187, 320, 324, 386, 359 ; 
bis verses quoted, p. 405, 549; as 
BbagavadvySsa, p. 405; as Yeda- 
VySsa, p. 406. 

YyBsadSsa, poet, p. 157. 

Sakavyddbi, poet, p. 326, 406. 

Samkara, a poet, p. 363, 370. 
Saihkarakavi, his com. on BbBskarS- 
oSrya’s XarapakutQhala, p. 33; bis 
^ date, ibid; his predecessors, ibid. 
Samkara(bhaf4a), p. 145; (II) Saihkara- 
^ bhatta ( author of YratBrka), p. 145. 
SamkarSoBrya or Saibkara, his com- 
on BphadBraoyaka U., p. 13; his date 
in relation to that of Sarvaj&Stman, 
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p. lif.; his misoellaneous works, 
p. 15; his Ved5nta-8trtra-Bhasya, 
p, 101, 107,189, 273 ; special point in 
S.'s theory that succeeded in the in¬ 
tellectual conflict of the time, p. 191; 
his theory characterised as Buddhi¬ 
stic nihilism in disguise by Madbvas, 
other objections against his theory ; 
his attitude towards other popular 
religious systems, ibid,; genesis of his 
theory that the world is unreal, 
p. 204; i, p. 110, '205. 455, 559. 
Saihkaramisra, p. 324, 

Samkaravarman, poet, p. 40b. 

Sapkula, poet, p. 157, 326; S. son of 
Bbat^a Maydra. p. 406, 

Sahkha, author of DharmasSstra,p.l03. 
320; his precept re. Garbhadhana, 

^ p. 587. 

Babara, p. 103; author of com. on 
Jaimmi's Mimatfisa-Sntra, p. 107. 
BabarasySmio, p. 109; author of Mlma- 
ihsabhasya, his date, p. 110; S. 
p. 172, 194; Sahara (also Sabara- 
svamin), p. 175. 

Babdanusarin, p. 306, 

Sabdarpavakara, p, 172. 

Bambhu, mentioned by Sridharaoarya, 
p. 137; S. author, p. 320. 

Sarapa, poet, p. 321. 

Barva, poet, p. 406. 

Barradasa, poet, p, 406. 

Barvavarman or Sarvagapa, poet, 
p, 406. 

SBkatayana, p. 172, 175. 

Baiikhayana, p. 541, 542, 547. 

Bapijila, poet, p. 406. 

Sapdilya ( PSncaratra system ), p.i90f. 
SatBvahana, E„ his Gathah, p. 361, 364, 
SatEtapa, p. 175, 320. 

Babdika, p. 175. 

SEbdikanarasiiiiha, p. 172- 
Barhgadhara, poet, p. 324, 325, 326 ; 8. 
of anthology, p. 331,; S.’s Paddhati, 
p. 425, 434. 

^BlivEhana, ( author ),.p. 834. 

SElihotCa, p. 175, 344, 

^SUkanatfaa, p. S06. 
eslahkSyana, ( author), p. 320. 


Sitikap^ha, author of TarkaprakSiia, 
p. 207. 

Siva, poet, p. 324. 

Bivakoti, p. 272. 

Sivahhadra, p, 172. 

SivasvSmiu, poet, p. 157, 326, 370, 406 
his works, p. 362 

SivSditya, his SaptapadErthl, com. on it 
( I) by Madhavasarasvati, p. 65f., 

( II) Bhavavidyesvara, p. 66. 

SivEnanda, p- 324. 

Sista, poet, p. 324. 

BitkSraratna, a poet, p. 426. 

SilabbattErikE, a poetess, p. 363, 367, 
370 ; her verses quoted, p. 407. 

Buka, I Sri ] poet, p. 157. 

Sucigobhata, poet, p. 407. 

Subhacandra, a Jain High Priest, p.251, 
278, 281, 282; bis PSpdavapurSpa 
( Jam ), Its date ; com. of KartikeyS- 
nupreksJ, bis history, p. 262. 

SubhSnga, p. 175, 

Sndraka, p. 172, 175, 428. 

SalapEni, a Gauda, p..l50; Dh.S. writer, 

, p. 141. 

Sesa = Patahjali, p. 163. 

^sarEma, his com. on Naisadbaoarita, 
p. 84. 

Saunaka, p. 216, 294, 320,659, 575, 577, 
578; hi8 view about the difference of 
the BSskala from the SEkala SEkhS, 
p. 300. 

SyEmala, ( Bha^ta), poet, p. 407. 

Bhikaptba or Sitikaptha, his Tarka- 
prakEsa = com, on BySyasiddhSnta- 
maffjari, p. 29; a EEpilika, p. 218. 

S'rikara ( Dh.S. writer ), p. 141, 176. 

Srikfdpa-NySyavEglsabhattSoarya, his 
com. on NyByasiddhSnta MaSjari, 
p. 29; 8, (Dh.S. writer); his TankClam- 
kSra, p. 141. 

Srt(hakkurBiya, poet, p. 407. 

6ridatta ( Jain ) p. 272. 

Sridbara, his BmrtyarthaEra, p. 107 | 
172,175; -his com. on BhSgavata ;hi8 
view that the rules about Intef.* 
course are only permissive, p. 5S6f; 
his view about the permissive nature 
of the rules about uitercowse, p. S6'*, 
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Sridharasvimin, bis com. on BhSgavata, 

, p. 58*. 

SiurldharSoSrya, Jyo. p.36; hisSmpytar- 
tbasSra, p. 136f; ^luoted by HemSdci, 
p.137. 

i^rmstba, his GrabaointSmaQi (•Tyo. ) 
p. 34, 

l^rinivSsa ( NimbSrka school), p. 37. 

Sripati, his JyotiratnamSlS, with a 
com. by MahSdara, sou of Lupiga, 
bis ancestry; S. different from 8. of 
JStakapaddhati, p. 36; Sripatl's (Jyo. 
W.) Faddhati, p. 33, computations 
according to it by SOrya, p. 39; 8. 

p. 216 . 

Srlparanku4anatha, p. 187. 

SrIpSla, a Jam wri'ar, p. 273. 

8rlpSIakavir£j'a, poet, p. 407. 

Srlbho^varman, poet, p. 407. 

^rivanka, (Papdita ) poet, p. 156. 

Srl4aibkaragai,iaka, poet, p. 407. 

SrTharsa, poet, his Naisadhiya, p. 157, 
175, 324, 326, 329, 333; his verses 
quoted, p. 407; (If ) Sribarsa, author 
of Ebapdana, bis verses quoted, 
p. 408; (III) 8nhar3apap4it3< Ws 
verses quoted, p. 408. 

SrutakTrtitraividya, author of RSghava- 
Papdaviya,p. 318; perhaps tbs same 
as Dhanaibjaya, p. 319. 

Srutadbara, p. 321 ; poet, p. 409. 

Srutadhararama. poet. p. 409. 

SrutasSgara, bi.s Tattvurthatika, 
p. 252nl; author of a Jam ritualistic 
work, his date, p. 2G9f 

SanmSsika, poet, p. 324f., 326. 

Sakalaktrti, his Tattvarthasara, 
p. 240 nnl&2; his history, p. 250 
his date, p. 251, a Jain Head Priest 
and writer, p. 262, 282, 284, 

Sakalaonudra, a Jain Head Priest, 

p. 282. 

SartikarsapakSpdaiya bhasyakara. 
p. 103.’ 

Saihksopa-SarTraka, with com. by 
SSm&tirtba; his date, SarvajSfftman, 
pupil of SuresvarSoarya, p. 14. 


SatySfS^ha, p. 104, 307 ; 3. Hir» 9 ya> 
ke4in, p. 104; 116, 

Sada4iva, poet, p. 324, 325. 

SanStano, p. 175. 

SaptanStha, a MSrgspFavartatcs, p.2t8. 

SabhyakapthShharapa, poet, p. 32Si 

Samantabbadra, (Jain), p. 245, 872, 
280, 282. 

Samaraaithha, his TSiikasSta, p, 38. 

SarvajRanSrSyapa, p. 146. 

Sarvajfiavasudeva, poet. p. 409. 

SarvadSsa, poet, p. 324, 409. 

garvadbara, p. 172, 175. 

SatvSnanda, p. 172, 175. 

Sahasrakirti, a Jain High Priesi, p.281, 

SBihkhySyana, p. 101. 

SBmagSh, p. 307. 

Sayana, his com. on Baudhayana- 
satra, Dar^aputpamSsa, p. 99; 8., 
p. 465, 508. 

SSrvabbauma, poet, p. 324. 

SBhasShka, p, 173, 175. 

Siibhadatta, poet, p. 324. 

SithhanaDdin, a Jain High Priest, p.270. 

Siddhaoakravartijayasiibhadeva, poet, 
p, 409. 

Siddhasena-DivSkara, his Sammati- 
tarkatikB,p.66; com. on it by Abbaya* 

I deva, ibid ; 8., Jain, p. 245, 272. 

I Siddhantin, ritual writer, p. 103; author 
of A4valayana-Sutra BhSsya, p. 108; 
S,, bis BhBsya, p. 571&n. 

SiddbartbacSrya, a Dasapnrvadharin, 
p. 284. 

Sihalapati, see Kuntalapati above, 
P, 378. 

I SItkSraratna, poet, p. 410. 

Simariidhara, a Jain High Priest,p.282. 

Siradeva’s FaiibbSsSs, p. 164, 

Sudharma, Jam Tirtbamkara Oapa- 
dhara, Kevalin, p. 269, 271, 272, 281, 
284. 

SudhBrmficSrya, ( Jam ), p. 279. 

Subandhu, p. 87, 369; bis verses quoted, 
p. 410. 

Subhata, a poet oontemporary ofSoma- 
Bvara {Kirtikau.), p. 92. 

SubhadrB, a poetess, p. 363, 371, 

SubhadrSolCrya. Jain, p. 285, 

I Subhnti, p. 173,175, 
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Sumatiga^i, his Lives of Jaio High 
Priests ; S.’s life, p. 50, 51. 

Sumanta, p. 320. 

SurSnanda, poet, p. 363, 370. 
Sure^varScSrya, pupil of SarhkarS* 
carya, p. 13; his VSErtikas, ibid. 

Suvarnabandha ( of Tarala ), p. 370. 
Snsmta. P.177,215,216,.344', bis view 
about, full development of men and 
women, p. ,553nn.. 5.')4: bis verses 
quoted, p. 553f., SSS, 

R\isrutaoSrya, p. 216. 

RiitrakSra, p. 307. 

RiTr.-ivarman. poet, p. 156, 411. 

SiTrva, his TaPkSlarfikilra and other 
works, p 38f.; his KSvvSstaka.Bodha- 
sudbSkara; a gloss on LtlSvfttT by 
R , his work TSiika, p. 39. 

Rndhala. his com. on the TlbSskarS- 
onTva's Karanakiitnhala, p 33. 
Rom.'tknvT, poet, p df!. 

Roimdeva, his KathifaaritsBgara. 
i.lainb p. 104, 245; author of 
Tnsastilaka , his date, p. 434. ; 

Homanandin, p. 173,175. j 

SomnprabhScSrya, his verses quoted, | 
p. 411. 

RomiTnanda, promulgator of Tratya- | 
lihiinS School of KSsmir Saivism, | 

p 201. 

Somila, poet, p. 360, 364, 368; verses 
of S. and HSmila, quoted, p. 399. 
Some^vara, his Kirtikanmudi, p. 38, 46, 
330; its account of the 'nvasion by 
Rifighana against LavanapraaSda, 
p 46 ; his Bama4ataka,p. 87; history 
of his family, p. 90f.; S.hhatta, p. 326, 
411. 

Somesvaradeva. ( author of R5ma- 
sataVal Purohita of GOrjaresvara = 

R, author of KTrtikaumudT, p. 10, 

158 

Rtambhadeva, a Jain, p. 248. 
Smarapungava, poet, p. 324. 
SmSrtabhattaoSrya, p. 141. 

SvSmin, p. 173, 175 ; (Bhattal-svamio, 1 
p.4U. 


Hattacandra, p. 173, 175. 

Haduoandra, p. 174. 

HanQmat, poet, p, 324; bis verses 
quoted, p. 412. 

Hara, poet, p, 157. 

Haragana, poet, p. 412. 

Haragupta, poet, p. 157. 

Haradatta, p. 146, 150. 

Haradeva, a Jain, p. 248. 

Hari, as another name ofBbSskara, 
author of ParibhSsSbhSskara, PadyS- 
mptatarahgini and com. ofVrttarat- 
nSkara, p. 325. 

Haricandra, bis com. on Caraka, p. 215. 
Haridiksita, the grandson of Bba^toji, 
p. 147. 

HatinSrSyapamisra, poet, p. 324. 
Haribhatta, poet, p. 157,164, 325, 412. 
Earihhadra, his SaraarSdity^arlta; 
its abridgement by PradyumnBoSrya, 

p. 67. 

Haribhadrastiri, son of YSkini, his 
date, p. 80. 

Hariscandra, a MSrgftpravartaka, 

p 218, 

H.nrihara, his BhSsya on PSraskara > 
Grhya-Siitra, p. 5,92,157f., 326, 329« 
412; H., author of Dharma BSstra 
digest, p. 139, 142. 

Hanharabhatta, poet, p. 324. 

Harsa, poet, p- 368, 371. 

Hatsakirti, Sarasvata DhStupStUa 
with com. by, p. 48; H.’s history, ibid. 
H^rsadatta, a poet, p. 156. 
HalSyudha.his Kaviguhyaor a Kavira- 
hasya, p. 70; H. designated as Sada- 
bhidhSnanidbSna, p.' 71; H. of 

Kavirahasya same as H. of AbhidhS- 
naratn.’mals, ibid; H. com. of KatyS' 
yana-SrSddha-Siltra, p. 97; H. 
p. 141, 142, 175; his verses quoted, 
p. 412. 

HSrita, ( Medicine ), p. 215, 216, 320. 
Hirapyake^n, P.U3,114; many KSmya 
Istis laid down by him, *p. 117; H, 
on age of marriage, p. 506; protesting 
against early marriages, p. 513; his 
Orbyasiltra quoted, p. 539 ; H. p, 463, 
541, 542, 544. 

Eeroakirti, a Ja;n teacher, p. ^83, 
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Hemaoandra, bis RSmfiyaya ( Jain ) 
p. 54 ; his at Fatan in 

ohartre of SavarUpaoandra, p. 59; tha 
sighth ohaptar of his SabdSnu4&sana 
Prakrit ge, p. 64, 99,343. 
HemSoSrya ( Hemacandra), data of 
hia Bart'boodi P* BCb 
HemSdci, p. 43,101,146, 150, 330 ; his 
Praiiast i of king MahSdava (yadava) 


p, 139! his SrSddhaprakarapa, p.l37, 
139; author of Oaturrargaointamapi, 
p. 214f.; Hemadri's date, p. 435f,; his 
Fari^ls^a, p. 143, 

HematSia, Hindi commentator of Pra- 
vacanasBra; his date, p. 334, 

HorSmakaranda (Jyo,); its autho; 
Gnn^rka, p, 36. 


INDEX VIII 

General Sanskrit Index 


Athhas = pollution, p. 121. 

Agni, p. 445. 

Agnimukha or Sjyatantra, rite foe the 
Atbarvavedias, p. 1.51. 

Agnistoma sacntice, a form of Jyo- 
tfstoma, p. 136,130f,. 133, 

Agnidhata, p. lllf, 

.Agni.soffliya Pasu, an animal saenfice, 

|). 126, 129. 

Aghamarsana, p. 314. 

Aghatin Katmans, p. 334n. 

Ahgas, Furvas, Jain, lost, p. 269, 

Ahgayaga ( as part of an animal aaori- 
fioslp. 113,128. 

Acela, nudity ( Jain), p. 236f. 

AochSvSka priest, p, 127,130,131. 

Aja-Paficaudana rite, prescribed for a 
remarried woman and her second 
husband, p. 467, 508 

Ajas, p. 429&nl. 

Ajiva Dravya, explained five fold, 

( Jain Phi.), p. 232, 251, 262. 

Apuvratas, five, described ; same as 
Mah5vratas. p. 364f. ^ ^ 

Atithisaiiivibhaga, a Jain Siksavrata, | 

p. 866. I 

AtirStra, a form of Jyotistoma sacn- | 
fine, p. 126; A. Sacrifice described, j 
p. 131, 


Atiriktoktha-Sastra, p, 131. 
AtTndriyasiilcha = Happiness of the 
Kevalin kind of soul in Jainism, 

I explained, p. 229f. 

Atyaenistoma, a form of Jyotistoma, 
p, 126; Its difl'erenoe from Agnistoma, 

1 p. 130. 

I Adantadh3yaaa,(Jain),p. 237. 

I Aditi, the illimitable motbec of all the 
I gods, p. 610. 

Adharma, uiirlghteou.sness, acetuna, 
* (Jain Phi.), p. 232; its peculiar 

I property, p, 233. 

' AdhySpakas (Jain) as Paramestins, 
) p.225. 

Adhvaryu, p. lilt; A. priest, his duties 
performed by Vajus, exact meaning 
of this, p. 130. 

AnagnikS = mature girl, p. 506; A. 
girl defined, p. 539. 

Anarthavirnti, a JainGutiavrata, p.265. 
Ana^ana, ( Jain), p. 268. 

AnStman, ( BSmSnujiya), p. 188. 
AnitySnupreksS, p. 262. 

AnupreksA = thinking, meditation, 

p. 268. 

Anubandbyapa^u, animal sacrifice to 
MitrSvarupa, p. 129. 

Anumanavirata SrSvaka, p. 268. 
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Aouloma marriages, p. 173, 483. 
AnuvSlcySa, tbeir meaning, p, 117; A. 
of oertaia Isris quoted, pp. 117-119; 
tbeir relation to the Vedio Mantras 
disouBted, p, 119; A. of the Naksatra- 
snttra, p. 183 ; A., p. 184. 

AatarStmaa (Jain) described, p. 257. 
AntarEya, obstruction to knowledge, 
(Jain), p. 226. 

AntarySmin manifestation of lavara 
( aco. to RSmSnuJa), its two forma, 
p. 185. 

AnyatrSnupreksE, p. 263, 
AnvSrambhapiya, Introductory Isti, 
described, p. Ill, 

Ap, p. S21. 

ApadbySna, finding fault in others 
(Jain), p. 265. 

Apabhraihla, its Veriiaoular form, 
p, 343; A. as given by Hemacandra 
in Vikramorvasiya, ibid ; date of its 
origin, p. 343. 

Apara, mode of Tantrio worship - 
Cakraplija, p, 222. 

Apadyanuvittayah = five gates of 
heaven, p. 125; their deities, ibid. 
ApOrvavidhi, p. 551n. 

Aptoryama sacrifice described, p. 131; 
its difference from Atiratra, ibid; 
A., p. 132. 

Abhijit (Naksatra), p. 122. 

Abhidheya = Conventional sense, p 329. 
Abhiras, p. 474, 475. 

AbhyanujnSna = Permission, p. 551ii. 
Amnpta qualities (Jam), p. 233. 
AyanErb.sas = degrees of equinootical 
precession according to different 
authors, p. 208 ; present Hindu 
practice and position, p. 209. 

Area, Manifestations of Isvara, = idols, 
p. 185. 

Artha, as Purusartha, (Earn.S.), p.l86. 
Arhats, (Jam), p. 225; as Paramestins; 
A., p. 240. 

Aloka, Pure vacuity, (Jain Phi,), p 228; 
A., AkSsa, p. 233. 

Avagraha, sa a stage in sensation, 
(Jain Phi.),p. 228; explained, p. 228n.; 


A. a Btaga in sensational knowledge, 
p. 252. 

Avadhijfians = limited or oenditioned 
knowledge ( Jain), p. 252 ; explained, 
p. 252n. 

Avabhpta (oeramony), p. 128f. 
Avamodarya ( Jain ),.p. 268. 

Avaya, as a stage in sensation, ex- 
plained (Jein Phi.), p. S28n. 

AvidyE, defined ; different views about 
it, p. ISlf.; A., p. 244. 

Avyanga, the Sacred thread of the 
1 Magas, p. 635. 

\ AsaranSnupreksA p. 262f, 

! AsuoitvEnupreksE, p. 263. 

! Asubha Soul, full of demerit ( Jain ), 
j p. 226. 

I Asubhopayoga, -= Realisation of the 
I sinful (Jam Phi.), p. 230. 

' Asvagandhs, a plant, p. 571n. 
AsatkSrya, doctrine of Vaisesikas ex¬ 
plained, p. 213. 

I AstikSyas (5) explained, p. 245&d. ; A. 
why so called, p. 255n. 

Asteya, a Jain MahEvrata, p. 236 d1. 
AsDSna,’not bathing { Jain ), p. 237. 

Ah, or Aha = Aham =■ “ I " ( Tantric), 

p. 221. 

AbaihkSra, p. 231. 

Ahiihsa, a Mahavrata (Jain), p. 236nl. 
Ahina, or Ahargana, Soma Sacrifices, 
p. 132. 

_ I 

Aka.4a, p. 182, 221; A. (apace) acetana 
according to Jain Philosophy, p. 232; 
its divisions, p. 2321; its peculiar 
property, p. 233 ; A. as an AstikEya, 
p. 255. 

Akiihoanya, a Jam MahEvrata, p.236nl, 
268. 

Agamas, Jam, necessity for Sramana 
to know them, p. 239. 

Agas = transgression, p. 121. 
AgnimSruta Bastra, p. 180. 

Agneyakratu, p, 127. 

Agneyi DhSranE, p. 238f. 

Agrayapa I?tis ( 3or 1), p. 112. 

AoSryas, 84, consecrated under a Vata 
tree, p. 80; A. as title of ritugl 
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writers, p. 109; 1., p. 279; l. = Saris 
( Jam), p. 285. 

SoSryabhtmSnayoga ( aoc. to RSnia- | 
nuja ), p. 185. explained, p, 186, 

Ajyasastra, p. 127,130, 
inavl Dikes, ( Tantrio ), p. 222. 
Atithya-Isti, p. 126. | 

Atman, .( Ramaiiujiya ), p. 188; A, co- : 
extensive with knowledge (Jain Phi- , 
losophy), p. 228; its Subha and 1 
Asubha conditions, p. 234; A., of I 
three kinds ( Jain), p. 257. ^ 

Atmanepada and Farasmaipada, dis- { 
tinction between them, p. 416, j 

AdSnanlksepanSsamiti, explained (Jain ; 

Phi.), p', 236n2. 1 

AdityagrahaySga, p. 128, j 

Adyananda Skandbaka, a Prakrit | 
metre, p. 337. | 

AnSpanaprSpa, (Jain Phil.), p. 233. , 

Antarya Karman, ( Jain Phi.) explain- j 
ed, p. 227a. ! 

Apastatnbiyas, mostly found in Tailan- j 
gaija, p. 152. 

Apta, defined, p. 246. 

Ayuska Karman, explained,(Jain) p.234. 
Ayutprapa (Jam Phi.), p, 233. 

Arjiiva ( Jain ), p. 268. 
Artaraudradbyaua, p. 257f. 
Arbbavapavamana, p, 128 , 

Aryasor Aryans, enterd India, resisted 
by Dasyus,theirgodsIndra and Agni, 
their tribes, their grades, grades 
turned into caste.s, fourclas.ses, these 
referred to intheRgveda, pp.445-446; 
A, p. 448, 449. 451, 452, 453, 454, 463, 
465, 466, 472, 

Alocana, confession of a sin to a Guru 
( Jain Phi.), p. 231n , A.--confession 
of a break of observance, ( Jain 
Philosophy ). p. 238, 246. 

Avai^yaka observances, six, (Jain) 
p. 236&n3, 246. 

AIrvanupreksa, p. 263. 

A^vinakratu, p. 127. 

A^vinasastra, p. 331. 

Airava ( Jain Phi.); p. 240; its work¬ 
ing explained, p. 240n3 ; A. = move¬ 


ment of the sonl corresponding td 
movement of the mind etc. through 
which Karman passes from Pndgala 
to soul, ibid; A. p. 2S1, 264; A.== 
flowing in of Karman, p. 276. 

Indra, p. 445; I. found in the phenomena 
of Nature, p. 610. 

Indragnl, an animal sacrifice to them, 
p. 113 ; when to be performed, ibid. 
Indriyaprapa, fivefold ( Jam Phi.), 
p. 233. 

Indriyarodha, ( Jain), p. 236. 

IrySpatha — walking, p. 237n. 
IrySsamiti, explained, (Jain), p. 236a2. 
Isti = a complete sacrificial perfor¬ 
mance to different deities, p. IlOf; I. 
performed in full and new moon days; 
types of other Istis described, p. 111. 

tsvara, defined according to Sainkara, 
p. 181f.; according to RSmSnuja, 
p. 184f.; I. p. 221. 

IbS, a stage in sensational perception, 
explained ( Jain Phi.), p. 228n, 252. 

i 

] Ukthya, ( a form of Jyotiftoma sacri- 
■ fioe ), p. 126,133f. 

! Uttama Ksam3, ( Jain ), p. 263. 

1 Uttama MSrdava (Jain,) p. 268. 
j UttamHrthika Pratifcramapa (Jain Ph.) 

I explained, p, 237n, 
j Uttaravedi, p. 126. 

'• Utpatd-vinasa-dhrauvya, p. 231. 

J Udaya, effect of Karman ( Jam ), p.255 
I UdayauiyJ the concluding Isti of 
the Agnistoma, p. 122, 

I Udavasaniya (IsU ). P-199. 

Udica BrShmapas, p. 453. 

I UdgStf priest, p. 132. 

CdgStha, a Prakrit metre, p. 335. 
Uddis^aharavirata Sravaka, p. 268. 

. Unmesa, a part, p. 328, 

, Upanayaua ceremony, p. 464, 475, 

' Upanisads ( generally ) as one of the 
three Ptasthanas, p. 22 ; their gtoUp- 
i mg not arbitrary, p. 96; U. passages 
showing the Kgatriya origin of reli* 
gious truth p.lH. 
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tJpByoga = development of the Jiva, , 

( Jain ), p. SSI. I 

XJpayogaeuddhl, purification of one • | 
nature ( Sain ), p. 236. 

0pasad ceremony, a sort of Isfii p. W®- 
UpasaApadya = dependence (Jain), j 
p. 225. 

Upastha, p. 221. I 

TJpasthSna ceremony, p, 127. j 

UpSkarapa = SrSvapi ceremony, p. 226, j 
300 ; SHttae on fj. p. 301; U. obla- j 
tiona, p. 305. I 

UpSdSna, different views about its ! 
nature in the SSAkara school itself, i 
p. 181. 

UpSdeya ( RSmS. system h Us means, 
p. 188. 

Upadhl ( VedSnta ), p. 182. 

Upayas = ways ( five) to God aooord- 
ing to Ramanuja, p. 185f, 188. 
Upayavifodhin, ( Ram. S.) explained, 

p. 186. 

Upasraya(Jain), halting place provided 
With a hhrary, p. 58. 

Usas found in the phenomena of nature, 
p. filO. 

j 

Rks repeated in rites occurring or not ^ 
occurring in the Bgveda, p. 119' 
Rks - verses generally, and not of , 
Rgveda only. p. 120, 

^gvedins, difference between present ’ 
day R.s and persons belonging to ' 
other Vedas, p. 139f. 

RtupStra, p. 127. 

Stay 5jyas, p. 127. 

Rais ( Ramanuja system ), p. 188. 

Ekabbukta, (Jam) p. 237. i 

Ekadasaiigadharins, p.284; their names, | 
P. 285. 

Ekatvanuprefcpa, p. 263. ' 

Enas = sin, p. 121. ! 

EvayamarutsUkta, p. 131. j 

EsaoSsamiti, explained (Jain Phi,), | 
p. 236a2. j 

Aikagrya, singleness of derotion,p.240. ! 
AlkShika ( Boma) saotifloes, p. 132. 


Aindra PurodS^n. p. 121,128. 

Ai4varya, as an attribute in Ram. 
system, p. 185. 

Otaraha ( AuttarBha ), occurring in a 
Nasikmsciiption, p. 628. 

Oih, its mystic composition acc. to 
Jainism, p. 260. 

Audayika EhSva of 21 kinds, p, 26lv 
explained, p. 262. 

Aupanisada or Vedanta system in Bha. 
vabhilti’s works different from Saih- 
karacarya’s, p. 424&n2. 

Aupanisadas, ( school of thought ) 
p. 194; their different sohools, ibid- 

Aupanisada element,present m Kasmir 
Saiva schools, p. 205. 

Aupasamika Bhava, of two kinds, ex¬ 
plained, p. 261. 

Ausasyaktatu, p. 127. 

Eamala, its corruption KaAvala, or 
Kanivat, p. 216. 

Earapas and Siddhanta, difference in 
their methods, p. 33. 

Karsmbha, p. 127. 

Earman, ( Jain Phi.), p. 229, 240a3, 
478; Karman, Jiva and Pudgala, 
their mutual operation explained, 
p. 233f.; eight E.s explained, p. 234n. 

EacmsmSrga, p. IM. 

Sajrmsyoga | acc. to RSmSnuja) - 
Vedio andSmSrta religion and Yoga 
practices, p. 185, 

EarhSdB, p. 483. 

Salt, p. 221; E. (Tantno), its formation 
explained, p. 220 

Eali and SBka eras, difference in 
years between them, p. 208. 

Ealiyuga era, p. 133; K. not begun, 
p. 212. 

EalisamdbyS, the present period, 

p. 212. 

Ealpa, = a fabulous period of an 
extremely long duration, p. 33. 
Eafa^a Ailffpa, p. 471 

Kavis (Jain) slater writers ofrepnte, 
p 280, 
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KatSya = love and hatred or likes 
and dislikes, (Jain Phi.), p. 238f.; 
its constituents, p. 240&n2; K., 
p. 240n3, 243. 

KSnina (Son), his position in ancient 
law, p. 531. 

KSraa as Purusgrtha (RSmSnuja sys¬ 
tem ), p. 188; K, = Bindu ( Tantric ) 
identified with the Sun, p. 220. 

KSmakala, ( Tantric ), its formation 
explained, p. 220 ; the highest deity; 
other names of KSmakalS, ibid. 

ESmakalaridyh, p. 221. 

ESmya rites, explained, p, 115; K.acts, 
p. 573. 

KSyaklesa, Jain, p. 268. 

KSyagupti, Jain Phi., p. 240nl 

KSyastha Prabhus, p. 482. 

KSyotsarga, an Avasyaka Jain per¬ 
formance, explained ; the po.st'jre of 
the body in it, p. 237n; K., p. 240nl, 
266, 268. 

KSrpaya (V) Gotta, p. 9. 

Kala, Jain, p. 221, 263 ; K. (time) 
aoetana, (Jain Phi.), p. 232 ; its 
peculiar property, p. 233; K, does 
not spread over space and therefore 
it is not an AstikSya, p. 255n. 

KalasSmSyika, a Jain observance, 
explained, p. 237n. 

KSsyapa Gotra, p. 423. 

Kupda = an altar, p. 149. 

EupdalikS, a Prakrit metre, p. 336. 

Eunwar = Eamala, p, 216. 

Eumbhinasa, p. 461. 

Euni. p. 471, 

Euiika'a son, p. 472. 

Eu4lla, a class of Nirgranthas, p. 261. 

Eusanas, p. 519, 535, 

EyttikB, first lunar mansion, p. 123 ; 
its historical significance, p. 123f. 

KrtyB, evil spirit, p. 90. 

Ketu (the Moon’s Node ), p. 121, 431. 

Kevala Jivas, acc. to RSmSnuja, p. 184. 

EevaUn,(Jam Phi.), explained, p. 227f.; 
K.B three, their names, p. 284 ; K.s 
p. 256, 280, 286. 

KeiSnta ceremony laid down by PSras- 
kara, p. 147. 


Eaithkarya ( acc. to RSmSnuja), p,184. 

Kaivalya, as PurusSrtha ( RSm. B.), 
explained, p. 186. 

Erama-PS^ha, p.94f. 

Esatra, p. 471. 

Esatriya, p- 446, 449, 450, 454, 464, 471, 
’ 472 , 473. 478. 

EsSyika JiSSna in Jain Phi., explained, 
p. 229. 

EsSyika BbSva of nine kinds, ex¬ 
plained, p. 261. 

Esiti4ayana, Jain, p. 237. 

EsetrasSmSyika, Jain observance, 
explained, p. 237n. 

Ehur5B3nB(pa) = Ebur5sSna, p, 330. 

GaganShgana, a Prakrit metre, p. 330. 

Gapadharas, ( Jain ) as Paramestins, 
p. 225, 279. 

Oandha, p- 221. 

GandbSpS, a Prakrit metre, p. 339. 

Garbbalabhana, a part of GarbhS- 
dhSna, p. 547f ;s°lambb° p. 569 d, 

Oarbhalambbana=Qarbh5dh3na,p.570^- 
different practices in the matter, 
p. 571. 

QarbbSdhaua ceremony, p. 542, 
pp.544-583 ( passim ); texts regard¬ 
ing performance of GarbhadhSna, 
p. 545f.; 6. = conception ceremony, 
indispensable before having inter- 
ccutse, p. 546f.; G. ceremony, its two 
parts, the time when they are 
performed, p. 547; Q. ceremony 
not necessarily prescribed at the 
first monthly course, but left to 
one’s option, p. 552; Q. an essential 
part of the Hindu religion f p, 559; 
Q. more than an ordinary ceremony ? 
p. 560; not performed in Gujaratb; 
not performed by good many ortho¬ 
dox people; a ludicrously light 
penance for its omission, p. 6601,; 
O. or Oarhbalainbhama and PrSjB- 
patya, two different owamoaiM, 
p. 563; no text to support the view 
that it should be performed on the 
occasion of the finit ^tu, p, Mi} 
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the present day practice in the 
matter only local and of recent 
growth, p. 568; the only text enjoin¬ 
ing it on the occasion of the first 
course, a spurious one, p. 568; G. 
not prescribed by isvalSyana and 
need not be performed, p. 576; G. 
without the FtSjSpaty a Homa, p.577; 
the S&stra in the matter does not 
declare that it must be performed 
necessarily on the occasion of the 
first course, p. 579; time of O. cere¬ 
mony, pp. 586-7. 

Garhapa, condemning a sin in the pre¬ 
sence of a Guru, Jam Phi., p. 237n. 

GavSmayana sacrifice in which the 
Soma sacrifice is performed every 
day, p. 132. 

Gathinl, a Prakrit metre, p.335. 

QShu, a Prakrit metre, p 335. 

Gupas, Jain Phi, p. 230; O. inseparable 
from Dravya, its “ breadth ", Jain, 
p. 230f. 

QuuaparySya =:Modifications of quali¬ 
ties, of two kinds, p, 231. 

Gupavrutas, Jam, three, p. 264; de¬ 
scribed, p. 263. 

Gupasthanas, stages of development of 
the soul, p. 257. 

Guptis, three, Jaimstic, = protection, 
of the soul from hatred etc.,p.240&nl, 
245, 251. 

Garjaras, p. 474, 475. 

Grhastha, Jain, his duties the same as 

/ 

those of the Suhhopayogm SrSvaka, 
p. 241. 

Gotras, different for different Sutras, 
p. 104, 

Gotrika Karman, explained, Jam Phi., 
p. 234n. 

Goiahivai, Prakrit for Gauijadhipati, 
p. 33!l, 

Gau4as, p, 150. 

Gautama, p. 502. 

Graha = wooden eup (of Soma), p.l27. 

Grahamakha, ( rite ), p. 121. 

GrSvastut, a priest, p. 128. 


GhSti Karmans, explained, Jain fhi., 
p. 227&nl, 234n. 

GhrSpa, p. 221. 

CakrapQjS = Apara mode of Tantric 
worship, explained, p. 228f. 

Cakrins, Jains, p. 255. 

CandasvSmin, a god,p. 340. 
Catorvim^atistava, an iva^yaka Jain 
observance ; its six kinds, p. 237n. 

I Candalas, their d egraded condition 
; same as now, p. 450; C., p. 451, 473, 
477. 

CSturmasySni, 4 Istis, described, ex- 
j tending originally over a year. p.ll3f; 

I Its twelve days and five days 
I performance, later phases, p. 114; 

I performed in one single day, p.ll4£. 
j Caritra = right conduct, Jain, its two 
I kinds; Vitaraga and SarSga, p. 225 ; 

{ C. of thirteen kinds, p. 235; C. moral 
j discipline, p. 245 ; C. or Samyak C. 
i p. 246. 

j OSritrSoSra, Jam course of oonduot, 
p. 279. 

I CitpSvana, p. 483. 

i CidacidvisistSdvaitaih Brabma(n), p.l88 
j Cinmltra = Absolute thought, p. 181, 

; 182. 

1 

j JatS-Patba, p, 94f. 

I Jinamati, a Jaina Saint, fabulous ? 

I p. 309. 

I JihvS, p. 223. 

I Jiva, explained, SSiiikara VedSnta, 

! different views about us nature in 
i the Samkara school itself; p. 181f.; 

I J. of five kinds according to BSmS- 
I nuja, p. 184; J. dravya, explained, 
(Jain Phi.), p. 232; J. its four kinds of 
I PrSpa, p. 233; J. or Stman, its pecu- 
: liar property, ibid; J.(S. Jam), p, 251; 

I its nature explained ibid; J. as an 

I AstikSya, p. 255n. 

I JiiSua as an attribute in RSmanuja B., 

! p. 185: J., (Jain), p. 225, 245, 346; its 
^ nature, p. 229 ; J. in Jain Philosophy 
explained, p. 230. 

I JSSnarnSr^a, p. 194, 


Ohatta-Patha, p. 94f. 
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JSSnayoga, aoo. to BSmanuja, concen¬ 
tration on NBrSyaija or VSsudeva 
Vynha. p. 185; 

JASnScSra, Jain course of conduct, 
p. 879. 

JGSnavarai;iIya Earman, Jain, p. 837n. 

Jyotiaa, its study pursued by a family 
for four generations, p. 214. 

Jyotistoma, its seven kinds, p. 90; J. as 
general name of Soma sacrifioea, its 
different modes, p. 125f, 126. 

Tanka, a gold coin, p, 74. 


Trida^a s God = 33, the traditional 
number of Gods, p. 306. 

Tripurasundarl, Tantric, p, 320, 321; 
T. called AhaihtS (egoism), ibid; T. 
highest deity according to Tantra 
system, p. 233. 

Tryambaka, Isti, a part of Sakaniedha, 
p. 115. 

Tvac, p. 221. 

I 

I Thracians, practice of burning widows, 
! prevailing among thain, p. 509. 


TaochadiyorSvrpImahe, p. 296, 298, 301; 
repeated by SSkalas daily, p- 304. 

Tatrabhagavat = a certain (form of 
the ) Supreme Deity, p. 189. 

TanmStrSni (5), p. 222. 

Tapas (Jain) of twelve kinds, p. 235 ; 
T. eiternal and internal, p. 246, 269; 
T. = bodily mortification and puri¬ 
fication and purificatory exercise, 
its twelve.kinds, p. 268t 

Tapa-SoSra, Jain course of conduct, 
p. 279. 

Tamas ( ^Srii. ), p. 182. 

Tarkaiastras, .six, Jain, p. 247. 

TSjika = Judicial Astrology adopted 
by Hindu writers from the 13th 
century, p, 38, 39. 

TSntrika philosophy identified with 
Dpani^ad Philo., p 219; T. system, 
its 36 principles, i).220; T. principles, 
their enumerations, peculiar to it 
and borrowed from other systems, 
p. 221f. 

TSmrasSsana, Royal deed of Grant 
inscribed on copper, p. 44, 

Tirthaifakaras, Jain, p. 224f.; raised 
to divine honours, p. 286. 

Trtiya Savana, p. 123f, 

Tejas, as an attribute in KSm. System, 
p. 185, 221. 

Taittiriya SSkhJ; T. Brahmans in large 
number in Berar, p. 423; 

Tailika Btepi, p. 454, 475, 

TyaktBrambha SrSvaka, p. 267. 

T^Sga, Jain renunoiatioa, p. 268. 


Daksip5= remuneration of the priests, 
p.’l28. 

DadhikravS, a deity, p. 115, 

1 Dadhigharma, a ceremony, p. 128. 

I Dar^ana, (Jain), faith, p. 245. 
Darsanabhuta, Jain. p. 234. 
DarsanSoSra, (Jain), course of conduct, 
p. 279. 

Def^anSvarapTya Karman, explained, 
Jain, p. 227n. 

DarsapGrpamBsa, I?ti, according to 
i.svalayana, p. Ill; according to the 
Atharvaveda, p-112. 

; Dasaparvadhsnns, their names, p. 284. 

Dasyus or DSsas, their later signifi- 
I canc“, p. 44.5, 473 ; D. Varna, p. 471. 

Digyirati. a Jain Gupavrata, p. 265. 

I Didbimi, Vedic, its meaning, p. 508. 

Divahsyenayonuvittayah = first Seven 
I gates of heaven, p.l25; their guardian 
{ deities, ibid. 

I Diksanlya IstI, DiksS explained, p. 126. 

I DiksS, Tantric, p. 222. 

Diksita, as title of ritual writers, p.l09. 
DurmilB, a Prakrit metre, p. 338. 
DurlabhSnupreksB, Jain, p. 263. 
Dussruti. Jain, explained, = reading 
I false SSstras, p. 265. 

; Dreya KSvya, p. 428, 

I Devanaksatras, p. 122. 
j Devapi, p. 471. 

1 Devi, her worship in sensual form, 

I p. 219 ; D. Cakras = mystio circles, 
I TSntrika, p.221; D. worshippers, thei^ 
I different sects, p. 223. 

De^astba, p. ^32. 
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DtoitvakS^ika, a Jain ^Mvrata 
explainuA, p. 266. 

De^ikas = Teachers, ( BSmS. Bysteoi), 

p. 188. 

D^TaiSas, p. 482, 483. 

Dyaui, found in the phenomena of 
Kature, p. 610. 

DravidfioSryag, p. 135. 

Oravya, Jain Phi., p. 230, 263; its 
nature, p. 231; its species and pro¬ 
perties, p. 232f.; D. as substratum of 
qualities not recognised by VedSnta 
and SSthkbya ; different views about 
it, p. 243. 

DravyaparySya, in Jain Phi. explained, 
p 231; its two-fold nature, ibid. 
DravyasSmSyika, Jain observance, 
explained, p. 237n. 

DravySrthikanaya, Jain Phi., explained, 
p. 231f.; 262. 

SvSdasavSrsikasattra, p. 134. 
DvSdasSha Sacrifice, p. 132. 

Dvypca, = pair of verses, p. 302. 

Dharma, as PurusSrtha according to 
RSmSnuja, p. 186; D. defined, Jain, 
p. 225; D. = right conduct, acetana, 
Jain Phi., p. 232; its peculiar pro¬ 
perty, p. 233; D. as an AstikSya, 
p. 25Sn. 

DharmadhySna, p. 258. 
DharmSnupreksa, p. 264. 

Dhanas, fried grains of barley, p. 127. 
DhayySs, detached verses, p. 128. 
Dbarana, as a stage in sensation 
explained, Jain Phi., p. 228n,; D.s, 5, 
Jain. p. 258f, 

Dhala, Prakrit = Vynha, p. 338. 
Obi(pyas = its meaning explained, 
p. 127. 

Dhyana, Jain, explained, p. 258, 268. 
Dhyanabhavana, explained, p. 261. 

Naksatra-Sattra, p. 122f.; described, 
ibid; its principal deities, ibid ; its 
purposes, p. 123. 

Nagnika girl=one who has not arrived 
at puberty, p. 506; N. girl defined, 
p. 539; N. SajEtB, reading discussed, 
p. 597. 


Namuci, p. 461. 

Kamo Brahmape, p. 305. 

Kada, female element, Tantrika,p.M9f; 

K. identified with fire, p. 220. 
KBndi^raddha or Abhyudaya, p. 577. 
KEman, name, in Jain Phi., p> 233. 
KamasamEyika observance, Jain Phi., 
explained, p. 236n3. 

Namika Earman, explained, Jain, 
p. 234n. 

Kitya rites, explained, p. 115; K., Jain 
duties, p. 246; N. acts, p. 573. 
Kitya-Jivas, aoo. to Ramanuja, p. 184. 
Nindana, repenting of asm to oneself, 
Jain Phi., p. 237n. 

NipBtabhaj = Subordinate, p. 294. 
Kimbarka High-priests, their suc¬ 
cession List, p. 26. 

Niyati, p. 221, 

Niyantr, RSmanujlya, p. 188. 

Niyama, Jain, explained, its consti¬ 
tuents, p. 245; N. = mandatory pre¬ 
cept, p. 557 ; its meaning, p. 573: its 
nature explained, p. 581f. 
Niyamavidhi, p. 551n. 

Kirffijhapasu, Lsti, described; an animal 
sacrifice, its obligatory nature, 
p. 112f. 

Nirgrantbas, their five classes, p. 261. 
Nirgrantha SrEvaka, p. 267. 

Kirjara, Jain, p. 251; its meaning 
explained, ibid; N., p. 264, 
Nlrjeranupreksa. p. 263. 

Nirvapa, Jain, p. 225, 345. 

Nirvati, eternal bliss, Jain, p. 239. 
Nivids = certain formulas, p. 128. 
Nive^a, its meaning acc. to Gram¬ 
marians, p. 302. 

Nisivirata SrBvaka, Jain, p. 267. 

Ki^adas, p. 473. 

Niskevalya-Sastra, p. 130. 

Ketra, p. 221, 

Nestr, priest, p. 130. 

Naimittika rites, explained, p. 115; 

N. rites, Jain, p. 246. 

KaiyByika, modern, works studied by 
him, p. 29. 

KyBya, nature of modern oont- 
mentarios on the literature of, p. 28f> 
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Ni^SyA aqd Vai^ika Systems, tMr 
development in Bengal, p, 27. 

NyQnkhas explained, p. 131. 

PsJJhatikS, a Prakrit metre, p. 339. 

PaQeapailoBnak'iSb bhakaySh, inter¬ 
pretation of tkis rule, p. 351. 

FaSoSvattia, p, SOI. 

FadastbadbySsa, p. 258, 260, 

PayasyE, p. 127. 

Fara manifestation of Isvara, ( BSml- 
nuja), p. 184; P- mode of Tantric 
worship, p. 222. 

ParatnSttnan, Jain, explained, p. 257. 

Pararaestins, Jain, their five elasses, 
p. 225, 280 ; P. enumerated, p. 278. 

Parasvarupavirodbin, Ram. System, 
explained, p. 186. 

Para, Tantno, p 220. 

ParSpnra, mode of Tantno worship, 

p. 222. 

FaripSma, Jain, p. 226. 

ParisarhkhyS, p. 573; its nature 
explained, p. 581f. 

Pari (Prati)sthapanasamiti, explained, 

( Jain Phi. ), p. 236n2. 

ParySya, a round of Sastras, p. 131 
P. = development or modification, 
(Jain Phi.), "length” of a Dravya, 
p. 230f. 

ParySyBrthikanaya, Jain Phi, ex¬ 
plained, p. 231f., 262. 

Farvan = a saorifioial rite or per¬ 
formance in theCaturmSsySni,p.ll3f. 

Pavanavega, a Demi-god, p. 309f. 

Pavitresti, described, its deities, 
p. 115. 

Pa^u Isti - animal sacrjtioes, p.llOf.; 
its parts, p. 113. 

Pahlavas, p. 535. 

PEficarEtras, their sect mentioned by 
B3na, p. 189; P. not refuted by 
BEdarSyapa according toBSmSnuja's 
view, p. 190. 

paaosn BIti, p. 363, 367. 

PEfhakamuuis or ITpBdbySyas, p. 279. 

PSpi, p. 221. 

Paijdu, P. 466. 

pEda, p. 221. 


PSpopadesa, Jain, p. 805. 

PByu, p. 221. 

PEripSmika BbSva of three kiod^ 
p. 261, explained, p. 202. 

PSrtbivT DhSrapE, Jain, p. 25i8f. 
j Pali, p. 447. 

I FipdastbadhySna, p, 258. 
j Pitrye?li, a part of SSkamedha, p. 115. 
Pnibsavana ceremony, p. 578. 

Pui)4ra. p. 453. 

FutrakSmyesti described, its principal 
deities, p. 116. 

Fudgala, Jain, p. 242, 263; P.= matter, 
Jam Phi., p, 231, 232; P., its effects, 
p. 233f.; its development into eight 
kinds of ICarman, p. 2S4&n; F, as an 
AstikSya, p. 255n. 

Punarbhn, right of inheritance to her 
son allowed by some. p. 467. 
PupyShavEoana, p, 577. 

PurStjas. evidence of the, p. 625. 

Purusa, p. 221. 

PurusSrthas, 5,acc. to RSroanu ja .system, 
P 186. 

Purusartbavirodhin, Riim. system, 
explained, p. 186. 

Puropks, detached verses, p. 128. 
PurodSsa, p. 128. 

PurodSsaySga, as part of an onimal 
sacrifice, p. 113. 

PulSka, a clan of Nirgranthas, p. 261. 
Pulinda, p.311. 

Prthivi, p. 221; ?. found in the pheno- 
' mena of Nature, p. 610. 

Prthu = boar, p. 311n. 

FEikka, Prakrit for PadEti, p. 336, 

Potr, priest, p. 130. 

Faunarbhava, p, 467. 

Prakrit, p. 447. 

Prakyti of the SSibkhyas, p. 189; P. 

(Tan.), p. 221; F., (SSihkhya), p. 242. 
Fratikramaba, an Avaiyaka, Jain 
observance, = expiation of different 
kinds of sin, its seven kinds, p, 237n,, 
246. 

Fratiloma marriages, p. 483, 
PratyabbiiiiS^S8tra,abraiiob of ESimir 
MSbesvara, p. 198f; P. its promul¬ 
gators, p. 201. 

PratySkbyEna, an Eva^yaka Jaib 
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observance, explained = avoidance 
of sin, p. S37n. 

Prapattlyoga, aoo. to RSmSnuja, p. 145: 
explained, p. 183f.; = throwing one¬ 
self on mercy of Ood, p. 186. 

Prabhu, p. 483. 

PramSdaosryS, Jain, explained, p. 365. 

Fravargya ceremony explained, p. 126. 

PrasthitaySjyas, p. 127,128. 

PrSgvaihsa, part of sacrificial enclo¬ 
sure, p. 126. 

FrSjSpatya, a part of GarbhSdhSnn, I 
p. 547f.; P. and GarbhSdhana or j 
Garbbalambhana, two different oere- j 
monies, p. 568f.; may be performed j 
on two different days, p. 569f. ; P. a 
ceremony consequent on the attain¬ 
ment of puberty and not part of 
GarbhadhSna, p. 577-8. 

FrSnas, ten in all, Jain Phi,; living 
posvers, p. 233. 

Pratah-savana, p. 127f., 129. 

PrBpapiya Isli, p. 126. 

Praptivirodhin, Bam. Sy.s , explained, 

p. 186. 

PrSptr, Ram. System, p. 188. 

FrSpya, Ram. System, p. 188. 

Prayascitta, Jam, of ten kinds, p. 268. 

Frataranuvaka ceremony, p. 127. 

Frosadba, a Jain Siksavrata; a fast 
day, p. 266 = Po8aha= Pali Uposatha 
= 8kr. Upavasatba, p. 266n; P.vrata- 
dharin, p. 267. 

Fratlga, a Sastra, sung by the Hotr> 

P, 127,130, 

Phala or Purusarths, according to 
Ramanuja, p. 184,186, 188 . 

Baddha Jivas, acc. to Ramanuja, p.l84. 

Bandha, fettered condition of a Jiva, 
how produced according to Jain Phi., 
p. 234; fettered condition of the 
Soul, p. 243 ; different views held 
about it, p. 243f.; B., Jain, p. 251, 264. 

Bala, as an attribute in Ramanuja S., 
p. 185, 


Balaprapas power of action, Jain Phi., 
p. 233. 

Bahiratman, Jain Phi., explained, p.257 
263. 

BahiipavamSna-Stotra, p. 127. 

Bindu, Tantrio, explained, p. 219f. ; B. 
compounded of Bindu and Nada, as 
understood in Tantric literature; 
B.. ( original ? 1 identified with the 
moon, p. 220. 

Buddha, p.477. 

Buddhi, p. 221. 

Bodba or Eevala-jnana, highest know¬ 
ledge, Jain, p. 252. 

Brahma = an occupation of priest*, 
p. 471. 

Brahman = essence of sacrificial wor¬ 
ship, p. 125; B. the only reality etc., 
p. 181: B. as the material cause of 
the world is the doctrine of V edSnta 
Sntras, p. 2031; the debate on B. 
or the Universal essence in the 
Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, p. 458, 
458 ; B. its primary and subsequent 
senses, p. 511. 

Brahmaoarya, a Jain Mahavrata, 

I p. 236nl, 268 ; B., p. 464. 

' Brabmacaripl, a chaste girl, having 
had no intercourse, p. 539n2. 

BrabmayajQa, p. 301. 

Brahma-Vidya, p. 450. 

Bijabmavratin SrSvaka, p, 267. 

BrSbmana or Brahman, p. 112, 446, 449, 
450, 452,454, 457, 461, 471, 472, 477, 
482,490; Maratha and Tailangapa 
j Taittiriya B., p. 423. 

I BrSbmapSccbaihsin, priest, p, 130, 131. 

I Bbaktiyoga, according to RSmSnuja 
I explained, p. 185. 

I Bbagavat = highest Brahma(n), p. 192. 

Bhatta, as title of ritual writers, p.l09. 

BbattSrikS, Tantrio, p. 220. 

BhSgavatas, their sect mentioned by 
BSpa in his Harsacarita, p. 189; B.s 
and FaficarStras two different sects, 
p. 189f.; their views refuted by 
SaihkarSoSrya, p. 190 ; c|efended by 
RSmSnuja, p. 190f. 
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BhSvas, spiritual conditions of a man, I 
5, in number, Jain, p. 361. ! 

BhSvasSmSyika, a Jain observance ! 
explained, p. 337n. > 

BhSs&samiti, Jain Phi., explained, i 
p. 336n3. I 

Bhn, (in RSm^nuja system ), p. 184. I 

Bhoktr, (RSmSnujiya system ). p. 188. 

Bhogopabbogaparipatna = regulating i 
one's habits to one’s means, Jain, ; 
p. 365. 

Bliogya, HamSnujlya, p. 188. 

Id’s, five, as means of propitiating . 
Devi in Tantric system, explained, 
p. 323. 

Magadha, p. 453. 

Magi or Maga Brahmapas, p. 471. 

Mag^apa = an enclosure, p. 149. 

Magdalacarya, a title of Jain High , 
Priests, p 281. 

MatiifiSna = Sensational knowledge, 
p. 351, Jam. 

Madhunpu, Visgu, p. 327. 

Manas, Tantric, p. 221. 

Manahpacy5ya = knowledge of other 
men’s minds, p. 252. 

Mauogupti, Jam Pbi„ explained, 
p. 24Unl. 

Manovega, son of Ajatasatru, a Vidya- 
dliara (demi-god),follower of Jainism, 
p. 309f. 

Mantras of Darsapnrnamasa, given in 
the Ysjurveda, p. Ill ; a spurious M. 
quoted, other spurious M..s quoted, 
p. 561, M s composed and put into 
Works, p. 562. 

Maya, p 462 

Marathi, p. 447. 

Matulvatiyagraha, p. 128. 

Martiitvatiyn-Sastra, p. 130. 

Mat.iagnai (Prakrit) ^ Malayanfpati, 
p. 338. 

MabSpadmavana, Tantric, p. 322. 

MahSmagdalSdhipati, a dependent 
prince, p. 45. 

MahSrSsjri Prakrit, become classic ; 
used for literary purposes, its verna¬ 
cular form, p. 343. 


MSgadha, name of a caste sprang 
from intermarriages, p. 451; M. 
name derived from the name of the 
locality in which the people of these 
castes originally lived, p. 473. 

Magadhi, language, p. 448. 

Mkdhyaihdinasavana, p. 128. 

MSdhvas consider SaihkarScSrya 
a Daitya, deceiving mankind, 
p. 31; their vilification, p. 135f.; 
their view about non-killiiig 
of animals at sacrifices, p, 178f.; 
refuted by others, p.l79; M.s, getting 
their body branded with heated 
seals, attacked and consigned to 
tortures of bell, p. 183. 

MSdhva System, its authorities, p.l95f. 

MSdhva Sect, p. 7. 

Mayfi, (VedSnta), different views about 
Its nature in the Sfimkaru school 
Itself, p, 181; M. of Advaita VedSnta, 

' p. 189; M. doctrine, sought to he put 
down by BSmSnuja, p- 194; M. or 
AvidyS, (VedSnta), p.242; M.,Tantric, 
p. 221. 

MSruti DhSragS, Jam, p. 259. 

Marga and MSrgaphala, mentioned in 
Jaini.sm, p. 245. 

Malavara.i, Prakrit for MSlavarajo, 
p. 336. ^ 

MSlika-Sregi, p. 454, 475. 

MShesvara literature in KSsmir, its 
two branches, p, 158f.; K. M.s dif¬ 
ferent from other sects, p. 198. 

Mitra, worship extending to the East 
and the West, p. 635. 

MitliyStva, Jam, its nature, p. 246. 

Mimfimsakas, p. 116; their conflict 
with heterodox systems, p. 194; their 
conflict with Aupanisadas, ibid. 

Muktajfvas, aoo. to RBmSnuja, p. 184. 

MudrS.s of the Madbvas, p. 135; M., 
Tantric, p. 223. 

Mumuksujfvas, according to RSmSauja, 
p. 184. 

Mnrta or IndriyagrShya qualities, 
p. 233. 

MrgSresti, an Isti for cleansing away 
sins, p. 116. 
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JCeoba, Prakrit ^^Mleooba, p. 335f. 

lilBitrivarupa, priest in' oonnection 
with the Nirn^ha-Pa4u I?ti, p. 113; 
an assistant of the Hotr in the 
animal saorifioe; his function, p. 129; 
M., p, 130, 131, 

Maithuna, Tantric, p. 223. 

Moksa, final deliverance, according to 
different Advaita SSihkara schools, 
p. 182 ; M. as Farusgrtba, (BSmSnuja 
system), explained, p. 186; its essen* 
tials according to different Indian 
Philosophers, p. 242f.; M., Jain, 
p. 251; M., eternal bliss, p. 478. 

Moksatattva, a Jain principle "Jewel" 
p. 241. 

MoksatattvasSdhaka, a Jain principle, 
Jewel ” p. 241. 

Moksatattvasadbana, a Jain principle 
“ Jewel ”, p. 241. 

Mohaniya Earman, Jain Phi., explain¬ 
ed, p. 227n. 

Yajus - Prose formulas generally and 
not in Yajurveda only, p. 119,120. 

Yajfiapuccha, p. 128. 

Yajvans, as title of Bitual writers, 
p.109 

Yatis, Jain priests, p. 241. 

YathSjatarDpa, primitive form to be 
assumed by the Jain ^ramaoa, p.23S. 

Yamanaksatras, p. 122. 

Yava, p, 112. 

Yavanas = Mahomedans, p. 332, 535 ; 
y. or Bactrian Greeks, p. 474. 

Yajyas, their meaning, p. 117; Y. of 
certain Istis quoted, pp.117-119; their 
relation to Vedic Mantras discussed 
p. 119 ; Y. of the Naksatra-Sattra; 
Y. p. 124. 

YugapradhSnas - Jain Pontiffs, p. 51. 

Yudhisthira, p. 459. 

Yoga system, p. 180; Y.s movements 
Jain Phi., p. 240n3 ; Y. meditions 
enjoined in J ainsim, p. 258f. 

Yogin and his powers, illustration 
of a, in philosophy, p. 204, 

Rajas, (S5m.), p. 182. 

Batbakara or chariot-maker, p. 451. 


Base, Tantric, p. 221. 

BasaparitySga, Jain, p. 288. 

RasikS, Prakrit metre, p. 338, 

BSga = musical mode, an expression 
I for '* six " p. 163; R. Tantric, p. 221. 

Rsjakraya-lsti = purchase of Soma, 

p. 126. 

Rajan, p. 446. 

RSjanya, p. 446, 472. 

RBpaka ^ BBna, p. 45. 

RamBnuja school, Mss. of works of 
that school, p. 69 ; B. system princi¬ 
pally followed in southern India, 
Tamil Telugu countries, scattered 
also over RajputanS, Marwar and 
Oujarath, p. 183; R. system same as 
PaficarBtra system, p. 188f.: B. sys¬ 
tem, different views held by different 
writers within the system, p. 188 ; 
B. and MBdhva system springing 
from the same currmt, p. 244. 

Rudra, p. 418. 
j Bnpa, T8n., p. 221. 
j ROpavati DhBrapB, p. 258, 260. 

I RapastbadbyBna, p. 258. 

BDpatitedhySna, p. 258. 

Rola, a Prakrit metre, p. 335, 

Robita, p. 461. 

I Bbruiii, as highest Mantra, identified 
with Jina, (Jain,) p. 260. 


'L = r.p. 216. 

Lak^anasena era, current in MithilB,, 
i p. 346. 

I Laksya = figurative sense, p. 329; L, 
i or Vyangya sense, p. 428. 

I LalitB, Tantric, p. 220. 

! LEG Biti referred to in KBvyaprakBsa, 
j p. 635, 

! Lila, in BEmEnuja system, p. 184. 

LilavBti, a Prakrit metre, p. 337. 

Loka Universe of things, Jain Phi., 
p. 228; L. = iLks4a, Jain Phi., p.233. 

LokBnupreki^, p. 263. 

Laukika years, mode of converting 
them into Sake years, p. SlOf.; the 
relation of L., Sska and Kali ynarst 
p. 211; L, or Saptersi esa, p. 439f. 
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Yakusa, a clan of Nirgranthas, p. Sfil. 
Yakrokti, p. 365. 

Vajja = PadyS = Faddhatl, p. 8<. 
Vajra, a aaorificial vessel, p. 105. 
Vadaagars, p. 473. 

VandanI, an Ava^aka Jain obsec- 
vanoe, explained, p. 337n; V. its 
hidden sense, p. 366. 

VapEySga, as part of an animal saori- 
dce, p. 113. 

Varuna, p. 461; the guardian of order, 

p. 610. 

VarunapraghSsa (as part of OStur- 
mSsySni), described, p. 113. 

Varna, three orders, Arya and Dasyu, 
mention of Brahma, Ksatram and 
Visas, occupations of these not yet 
hereditary, Ksatriya becoming a 
BrShmapa for a time, p. 471. 

Vallabha System, the latest, p. 27. 
VasantatilakS metre, p. 321, 

Vsgarthau, TSntrika, their creation, 
from KSmakalS, p. 220. 

VSggupti, Jain Phi., explained, p.340nl, 
255. 

Vac, Tantric, p. 221. 

Vacya sense, p. 428. 

VSjapeya sacrifice, p. 90 ; V. a form 
of Jyotistoma sacrifice, p. 126; V. 
sacrifice described, p. 131; V. sacri¬ 
fice, p. 132, 423, 

Vajasaneya Veda, the Pavitresti for 
its followers, p. 115f. 

Vajasaneyins, p. 111. 

Vnyu, Tantric, p. 221. 

VSlkhilya Hymns, one of them omitted 
in Aunkramanl-Dbnpditni and in the 
SarvSnukrama, p. 294. 

Vidya, Tantric, p. 221. 

Vinati, Jain, of five kinds, p. 268. 

Vidhi = Karman, Jain, p. 251; V., 
p. 551n; V. its meaning, p. 573. 
Vinaya, discipline, Jain, p. 238. 

Vibbava, Manifestation of I4vara 
(according to BBmBnuja),=difi^erent 
Incarnations; its purpose, p. 184. 
VirodbiM^i^tOhstniotiaDS in the way of 
God, explained, acoording to RBmS- 
soja system, p. 184, 186l 


I VivlktaiayyBsana, Jain, p. 268. 

! Visas, p. 471, 

I VisSks, a female devotee of Buddha, 
j p. 460. 

Vidi^advaita (RSmSnuja) Vedanta, 
its works; the system explained, 
pp. 183-195. 

I Visuddbadardana, ^correct dootrine, 
i Jain, p. 225. 
j VisvBmitra, p. 472. 

I Vispuh Sipivis^h, a deity, p. 115. 

I Visnagers, p, 473. 

I Vlrya, as an attribute in RBmBnuja 
I system, p. 185; (Jain), an loEra, p. 
! 235. 

i ViryBcBra, Jain course of oondnet' 
I p. 279. 

I VrttiparisaibkhyBna, Jain, p. 268. 

I Veda (recitation), its five forms, p. 94; 
i Vedaniya Karman, explained, Jain, 
j p. 234n, 

I VedShgas, as learnt by Egvedins only, 
i p, U9f. 

i VedSnta-PrasthBnas, three, explained 
I p. 22; V.,p, 478. 

I VedBntins, p. 203. 

VedBntic cardinal doctrines compared 
with other doctrines, p. 243f. 
Vaidika, reciter, bis requisites, p. 94f. 
Yaideha caste sprang from inter¬ 
marriages, p. 451. 

Vaidehika, p. 473. 

VaiuBsikas, Buddhists, p. 194. 
Vaiyayptya, Jain, p, 268. 

Vaisesikas, p. 203; their view that 
love hatred dtc. are qualities of the 
soul, p. 243. 

Vaisya caste. P. 454, 472, 511; people 
of V. caste, p. 446,449,450, 452, 462. 
464,473, 478. 

Vaisvadeva (as part of CBturmBsySni). 

p. 113; V. Bastra, p. 190. 

Vaisnavas, p. 455, 478; Vaifpavism, 
p. 478. 

Vyahgya or Dhvani = suggested sense. 

p. 328 ; soul of a EBvya, p. 339. 
Vyavasthita-Vikalpa, wQ>laiBed,p. 801. 
VyavEya = InteMOnne. p. Silt 
VySjokti (figure of speech), p, 381. 


91 (B. O. Bhandaiku’s works, YoU H.) 
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YjOha, Manifestation of levara 
( according to RSmSnuja), p. 184 ; 
doctrine of V., p. 188f. 

Tratas or Mahsvratas, five, explained 
(Jain), p. 836&nl. 

VratadhSrin-SrSvakas, p. 264f. 

VrStyas, p. 451,475; V. class, p. 454. 

Vrihi, p. 112. 

Sakas^Mahomedans, p. 331f., 474, 519, 
535. 

Sakamedha, (as part of CaturmEsyani), 
p. 113, described; ibid, 
fiakti, as an attribute in BEmEnuia 
system, p. 185; 8. as Vimarsa or 
SpbUrti, p. 219f.; S. ( Tan.) identified 
with letter h, p. 220f.; 221; S. wor¬ 
ship ( Tan.), Its mode explained ; 8. 
DiksS ( Tan.), p. 222. 

Sabdu ( Tn.), p. 221. 

Samhara, p. 461. 

SalEkEpurusas, 63, = holy persons 
_ ( D. Jain ), p. 254, 256. 

Sastra, its meaning explained, p. 128; 
S.stobe repeated hy the different 
priests, p. 129f. 

Sakta ascetic, dressing like a female, i 

p. 222. 

SSkya race, p. 502. 

SSihkara and MSdhva systems compar¬ 
ed, p. 21f.; S. VedEnta, a large vari¬ 
ety of theories within it, p. 182f. 
SEmbbavadarsana = Tantric philo¬ 
sophy ; S. explained, p. 219f.: S. 
female element predominant in it, 
p. 222; 8. as means of Moksa, p. 223. 
Ssmbhavl DiksS ( Tantric ), p. 222. 
SErdnlavikridita metre, p. 321. 
SSstrapbalalSbha, a Jain principle, I 
“ Jewel ", p. 241. 

SiksEvratas, ( Jam ) four, p. 264 ; de¬ 
scribed, p. 266. 

Siva, God, (Tantric) asPrakEsa, p.219f; 

S. identified with the letter a, p. 220.; 
221 . 

Sukra, planet, p. 121. 

Sukladliyana, p. 258. 

Suddha-Dharma - Pure serenity, Jain, 

p. 226. 


SuddhavidyE, (Tail,), P- 221. 

Suddba Soul, Jain, p. 226. 

Snddha Sramapa, defined, P- 241f. 
SuddbEdvaita = Vallabha’s system., 
p. 196; explained, ibid. 

. Suddhopayukta Sramapa, Jain, p. 226. 
Sunahsepa, p. 461, 472. 

SunSsiriya or BunEsirya, as part of 
CEturmSsyEni, p. 113; described, ibid. 
Subha Soul, Jain, p. 226. 

Subhopayoga, = Realisation of the 
meritorious, Jain Phi.; its nature ex¬ 
plained ; p. 230. 

Subhopayogin in Jainism explained, 
p. 230 ; S. Sramapa, one who attains 
to a second condition only;- men¬ 
tioned ID Jam Scriptures, p. 240. 

Sudra caste, p. 472, 511; S. people of 
! thi4 caste, pp. 446, 448-453, 462, 466, 
473. 477, 478, 490. 

Senavi, p, 483. 

Sancatva, Jain, p. 268. 

SySmEka, p. 112. 

Sramaiias, p. 225; 8. Jain, p, 234; 8, or 
Muni of the highest Suddha kind, hia 
nature, (Jam Phi.), bis internal and 
external requisites ; when be is to be 
reinitiated , bis singleness of devo¬ 
tion ; his study of the Jigamas; his 
moral discipline, his complete self- 
realisation, ns requisites, p. 235-240 ; 
S.s Suddha, p. 241, 

SrEvakas or Gybastbas, Jain lay 
'followers, their four classes, p. 241; 
S.s, |). 249; their different kinds 
defined, p. 266f. 

SrEvika.s, female lay followers of 
Jainism, p. 241. 

Sravya Kaya, p. 428. 

8ri, m RamSiiuja system, p. 184. 
Srutakevaiins, 5, ( Jain ) enumerateib 
p. 279, 280; their names, p. 284, 285. 

SrutajfiSiia = Scriptural knowledge, 
Jain, p. 251f, 

Srutaskandha, - an AdhikSra of R lya- 
masSra, p. 24.5. 

1 Srotra, (Tan.),p. 221. 
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Solasin, a form of Jyotistoaa sacrifice, 

* p. 126, 130. 

Sols^in Sastra, p. 130,131. 

Ssiiiyata, a Jain Scamai^a who has 
undergone moral discipline, p. 240. 

Sarny ama, Jain. p. 268. 

Sadivat era, a note on it, pp, 287-291 ; 
its present day meaning = VilcraiDa 
era alone, wrongly put for Saka- 
saihvat ? Not meaning always 
Vikrama era ? p 287; S. never-Saka, 
p. 288; S. = Vikrama era, over¬ 
whelming evidence for it, p. 288f.; 

S. era begun in 57 B. C., p. 291. 

Samvara, D. Jain, p. 251; its meaning 
explained, p. 264. 

SamvarSnupreksS, p. 263. 

SaihsSratattva, a Jam principle, 
“Jewel", p. 241. 

SaihsSrSoupreksS, p. 263. 

Sacittavirata SrSvaka, Jain, p. 267. 

SadijnSna Hjs'mn, p. 303,305 ; 8. hymn, 
a part of SSkala SSkhS ? last hymn 
of tbe(ir) SaithitS ; the view that the 
hymn is apocryphal was not started 
or prescribed in i^vateyana’s time : 

S. hymn rejected by Anukrsmapi; 
the view of its being apocryphal 
gaining strength after £sv.'s time, 
p. 304 ; 8. hymn originally formed 
part oi SSkala-SamhitS, p. 305. 

Satkaiya, doctrine of VedSnta &c., 
explained, p. 243. 

Satl.va, Sftmkhya, p. 182. 

Satya, a Mahavrata, Jain, p. 236nl,268. 

Sattra, its meaning explained, p. 132. 

SadSsiva, Tantric, p. 221. 

Sariidhyavandana. p, 304. 

Saptabhahgiiiaya = Seven modes 
( Nygyas ) of a-ssertion ( Jain Phi.) 
explained; their real meaning, mis¬ 
understood by some, p. 232, 262. 

Saptorsi era, p. 133 ; its relation to 
Kali era, p. 211. 

Samavaya relation, p. 243. | 

SamSni va Skutih, p. 298, 301. 

SamSvartana ceremony, p. 464. 

Samitis, live, explained, Jain,p,236&n2, 
240, 251, 268, 295. 


Sambandha, a topic of RSmSnuja 
system, p. 188. 

Samyaktva, Jain, its nature p. 245f.; 
faith in Digambam Jain doctrines, 
p. 246. 

Samyagdarsana. (True doctrine,) Jain, 
p. 225. 

Samyagdatsanasuddha, = having faith 
in Jam Dispensation, p. 264. 

Sarasvati, p.472- 

Sargasattta-Isti described, pp. 124-126. 

Sarvatomukha sacrifice described; 
reason of its being so called, p. 132. 

Savanlyapasu. an animal sacrifice, 
p. 127. 

Savitp, found in the phenomena of 
Nature, p. 610. 

Saihkhya System, p. 189; S. principles, 
borrowed by Tantra Phi., p. 221; S. 
cardinal doctrines compared with 
other doctrines, p. 242f.; S. school 
against the sacrihcial performance, 

p. 810. 

SSdhus, Jam, as Paramestins, p. 225 ; 
S. = Jam Yogins, p. 279. 

SamSyika, (Jain Phi.), observances, six 
explained, p. 236n3 ; S., p. 257 ; S. a 
Jam SiksBvrata explained, p. 266 ; 
SSmayikavratadbarin, p. 266f. 

S8mya = state of serenity (Jain), p. 225. 

Saihvatsarika, (Soma) sacrifices, p. 132. 

SByamprataragnibotra, explained, 
p. 110. 

SSrasvatas, p. 482. 

SBvitragraha, p. 128. 

Siddbas, Jain, p. 225; as Paramestins, 
ibid; p. 279. 

Sithbavalokana, a Prakrit metre, p.339. 

Siihhipi, Prakrit metre, p. 337. 

SutyS day, the principal day of the 
Agnistoma rites of the 8. day p. 127; 
8. principal part of the Soma sacrifice, 
p. 132. 

SuratrSpa, Sultan,as title of Mussulman 
sovereigns of Gujarath, p. 76, 77. 

Sutra, rites of one Sutra might be 
adopted by the followers of another 
SQtra, p. 116; 8. the word used pro¬ 
miscuously by Jain writers, p. 206. 
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Snris, ( mmlinuilya), p. 188; S. (lain) 
anumerated, p. 280. 

SGiya fonnd in the phenomena of 
Nature, p. 610. 

Soma, saorifioes, p. Ill,; S. its offer¬ 
ings prompted bjr real pious motives 
in Vedio times, p. 122; 8. sacrifices, 
their importance, p. 125. 

Skandha, Jain Fhl. = combination, 
p. 231; 8. = branch of a work, p. 232. 

SthSpanS Images. ( Jain), p. 237n. 

SthSpanSsSmByika, Jain observance 
explained, p. 336n3. 

Stbitibhojana, dining while standing 
(Jain), p. 237. 

SnStaka, a class of Nirgranthas, p. 261. 

Spanda and PratyabbijnS doctrines 
compared, p. 205 ; both adualistic ; 
different from all other Saiva schools, 
ibid. 

SpandasBstra, a branch of ESsmir 
MShesvara, p. 198f.; different from 
Saivadarsana, mentioned by MSdbara 
in the Sarvadarsanasatiigraba, p.202. 

Spatea, ( Tan.), p. 221. 

SySd avaktavyah, (Jam Phi..) explain¬ 
ed, p. 232. 

Syad asti, (Jain Phi.). explained,p.232. 

SySd asti avaktavyah, explained (Jain 
Phi.), p, 232. 


SyRd asti nBsti avaktavyhl^ explained 
(Jain Phi), p. 232. 

SyBd asti nSsti explained, (Jain Phi.), 
p. 232. 

SySn nSsti avaktavyah, explained,(Jain 
Phi.), p. 232. 

SyBn nSati, explained,(JaiD Fhi.),p.232. 

SvayadibbH soubexplained (Jain), p.226. 

Svargasattra Is^is, their place in the 
development of the sacrificial reli¬ 
gion, p. 125. 

Svasvanlpavirodhin, RSm. 8., explain¬ 
ed, p. 186. 

SvBdhySya, Jam, p. 268. 

SvSmin as title of ritual writers and 
MimSihsakas; indicative of a parti¬ 
cular period when it was used in 
inscriptions, p. 109f. 

Svisfakrt, p. 269. 

Ha, as yoglc mantra in Jainism, p.260. 

HariMandra, p. 461. 

HSrdhakalS, Tantric, explained, p. 230. 

HiibsSdSna, Jain, explained, p. 265. 

Hnpas, p. 475. 

Heya, (BSmB.system),its means, p.l88t 

Hotf priest, p. lllf.; his duties per¬ 
formed by Rks,, exact meaning of 
this, p. 120; H. need not necessarily 
be a Rgvedin, ibid. 
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